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BROTHSB WILLIAM R MELISH, 33 « 

M. E. GRAND MASTER OF THE GRAND ENCAMPMENT OP KNIGHTS TE PEA* OF 
TIIE UNITED STATES. 

This eamestand enthusiastic Brothe was am in Wilmington, Ohio, on 
uly 38, 1852. fto arriving at a^e, he united with the Masonic watermty, Mnt 
initiated in Milford Lodge, No. $4, Milford, Ohio, on ( fctobet 21, 1871 * 8 

Arril^ fo"!' 8 Arch Mason in Milford Chapter, No. 35, Milford, Ohio, 
°? A F. nl JS.- l8 7 S. ® Roys and Select Master ,«n Kilwinning Council, No. 52, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, November 27, 1877 a Knight Templar in Hanselmann Command 
cry. No 16, Craannati. Ohio, June 15, 1877; received the ineffable Grades in 
Gibulum L. of P., Cincinnati, Ohio, March 26, 1874; the A. T. G. it Dafcho 
Council, P. of J., Cincinnati, Ohio, April 30, 1874; the P. and D. G. in Cincin- 
■'Y of Rose Croix, lit-R-D-M, May 7. 1874; the M. H. and C G., in 

■ *110 Consistory S. P. R. S., thirty-second degree, Cincinnati, Ohio, Mat 30, 
1874 mid was created a sovereign Grand Inspector General (thirty-third de- 
gree I, September lu, 1885, at Boston, Massachusetts. 

Bro. Bleiish affl^ed with La Fayette Lodge, No. 81, F. and A. M. in 1881, 
an ! became its W. M. 1.1 1886-87. The s ame year, 1881, he affiliated with Willi' 
Chapter, No, i£i, R. A. M., and became its High Priest in 1886-87. In 1882-3 
he held the position of Thrice 111. Master of Kilwinning Council, No. 5 2 R. and 
. ; 1 883-®4 he became Eminent Commander of Hanselmann Commandery 

i>°- l6 > T. and in 1887. on the organization of Trinity Commanders No. 44, 
K. r ., of Cincinnati, he -erved as its first Eminent Commander. In 1890-01 he 
was elected ind served as Grand Commander of the Grand Commands ir of 
Knight' Templar of Ohio In 1892 he was appointed G. S. B. of the (’rand 
Encampment of K. T. of the United States, in session at Denver, Colorado In 
A 1 at Boston, he was elected ‘Grand Junior W arden,” and has advanced each 
triennial term until he has now attained the highest office in the Order “Most 
Emnent is rand Master" of the Grand Encampment Knights Templar jf the 
L nited States, with it! membership of hvo hundred thousand Sir Knight! . 

- was aiso called to official prominence soon after uniting with the Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry. Indeed, it is probable that there are 
,ew turn of his years who can say mat they have worked in so many important 
positions in Masonic bodies. Frott 1876 to 1883 he was Deputy Grand Master of 
Gibulum Lodge of Perfection, fourteenth degree ; from 1880 to 1801 Sov. Master 
of Oalcho Council, P. of J., sixteenth degree; during the years 1880-81, Master 
o' etemomes of Cincinnati Chapter Rose Croix, eighteenth degree; and from 
t88i to 1805 Master o* Ceremonies of Ohio Consistory S. P. R. S., thirty-second 
degree. For fifteen years, 1895 to 1909. he was ‘Tommander-in-CMef’ of Ohio 
Consistory and the head of the Scottish Rite in Southern Ohio. Brother Melish 
is recognized as the worthy successor in Freemasonry in Ohio of that beloved 
member of the Craft, Enoch T. Carson. 

' a w iter speaker and active worker, his name and reputation have se- 
cure«! national recognition and appreciation not only with American Masons, 
u with even those aerns* the seas. He is an Honorary member of many Masonic 
bodies m he United States, Canada and in England. 

Bro. Melish has a charming wife, a lovely daughter .nd a bright, intellectual 
son to institute his family circle, and resides in Clifton, a beautiful ruburb of 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF FREEMASONRY 

PART I. — Continued from Volume 4, page 446. 

HISTORY OF SYMBOLIC MASONRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE UNITED STATES GRAND LODGES. 

District op Columbia. 

I T should be remembered, in reading the historv of this Grand Lodge, that the District 
of Columbia in 17*9 was comp, wed of territory, pan of which was ceded by Maryland 
* n ' i" icgiuia; tnc ‘hat, in 1846, ><e Virginia portion (Iving southwesterly of 
the Potomac River) wa retroceded and again became part of the State of Virginia. 

Then the District was originally formed, one Lodge was in existence in Alexandria, 
t was originally chartered by the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania January 3, 1783. After 
formation of the Grand Lodge of Virginia it surrendered its Pennsylvania warrant 
““ J ‘ charter from t„e Grand Lodge of Virginia, April 28, 1788. In 1789 it 

asL the latter Grand Lodge to return its old charter, but it wac decided that it was 
improper o comply ” with the request. December 12, 1804, in response to a petition 
u change its name to Alexandria Washington Lodge, the Grand Lodge voted that, npon 
the u « “ of its cu - ne v in the archives of the Grand Lodge, a new charter should be 
issued by tho new name, without fee; but at the next session (1805) the Lodge petitioned 
for a change of name without change of charter, as in the one which they held, Otorae 
Washington was named «. Mas ‘he Grand Lodge complied, directing that an authen- 
ticated copy of the resolution iging the name be attached to the charter. This 

Lodge did not take part in the formation of the Grand Lodge of the District of 
Columbia. 

rhe Grand Lodge of Maryland chartered a Lodge at Georgetown, April 21, 1789. 
Many of its members moved to Port Tobacco; and the Lodge gave them a dispensation 
to open a iranch Lodgo, which, however, wa* soon superseded by a charter, and the old 
Gouge ceased meeting about May, 1794. 

This Grand I odge a!«o chartered Columbia Lodge at Georgetown, October 22, 1795; 

(t soon Bcarne extinct, and ai the record from November 7, 1795, to December 12, 1796, 

volV-m 4 FSM ° d nU ‘ y W#1 be P r ® 8UIUed t0 C07er the existence of the Lodge. 
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1, 1796. ’ ™ 8 ’ “ d thl carter *u issued, December 

«t to form . Grand Lodgi foTthe Di.tni lf’r , ' 1 “ w ' "> ht «* expedi- 
tion to meet January 8,18 1 or “ nd *■"* • «U for.conven. 

•nd appointed a committee to . „J*“L d ‘ J/dge ’ elected G»nd Officer*, 
adjourned to February 19, 1811, when tl« Grand I^T’ ** m6t * gain tifc next »nd 

- * *»- *•-«, L ;„. C d *£**•• ™ “»»*« * «k. mm. 

Notice waa given to Alexandria Washington 
other Grand Lodges, afBrming thr right an^exned.v! ! Clrcukr KDt ««t to the 
Alexandria Lodge replied that it waa not willin ^ l ^ °J tormiD 8 thb Grand !,odge. 
On May 6, 1811, the p,oo^in« ^re il ^ g ^ ^ <ir “ d ^ * Virginia. 

voted that the Lodg, be pemilto i to mtein ttrir w T* ^ ° f M "3 rI “ d - which 
Lodge dues the &r and Lodge eihouid be ren T lts » Qnd n P° n paying their Grand 
accordingly.” The Gm^Lge if V^rrin^ “ d ,“ admitted correspondence 
of Colombia which are ££ tLmS *Ta „ ^ ^ * ** Strict 

other than an indubitable right which the „«» # l / and ^8®' hare exercised none 

immemorial,” and to to Actioned from time 

once with it; bnt it also voted that the reqae t f B^V* 1 fraternal correspond- 

gmnted by this Grand Lodge for its oriJSai , *tahr i ^ J'****’ ‘ t0 ntam th « chart cr 
ti°n ^m our jurisdiction, is nnreaaonibS and “‘withstanding its eepar*. 

unce with the theory of a charter held by the Grand * a ! * This was in ;iCC0r d- 
from Dermott through his Ahiman R«on. Ottw SS °r 1"^’ deriTed 

Grand Lodge imraediatelj : but the Grand T^o. t ^ d ° dg ?’ rpco 8 ni « d the new 
to receive the circular ksned, for in 1815 it not ? 'nnsylvama seems to hare failed 
oorraepond with a Grand Lod^ u nt Z ^ that 14 c °“ ld «•* 

«on. P 14 reC0,Ted otflclal evidence of it. regular organise- 

jurisdiction of the^fd^f Vhtf “S’ aPP#mitl7 by common c «msent, under the 

functions. ^L^exTent of' iXrtto^nX it toTST^ * dkchar « i ^ * 

> ere often attended by distinguished tfasoT. fro! Vi. °u meet W which 

sr - - — - sXrJca, itr 

monies by President wii^ot.^No^o/L^ v'h^ ** M "° nio cer ^ 
Lodge of the District of Colnmbia had then h™, L ^. S ’ whlch or Y *ed the Grand 

«* »-» of If rtM,, ,, 1 “ „ 'Z l £. ! ““f f ‘ Th * ““O % h IM 
md other public MOn. It hl( ^ h , f '*? -.ton. ol chn^heo 
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Prom 1820 to 1823 it gm to much attention to the project of forming a National 
Grand Lodge, lit, circulars ’▼ere distinguished for the power of the arguments adduced 
in favor of the plan, and the ability with which the objection! to it were combatted, but 
it* iforta were of no avail; the Grand Lodge? have never been willing to submit their 
•ffairs to the control of the entire craft of the country, as it wauld be exercised through 
such an organization. 

The anti -1 fasonic excitement reached this ji'risdiction, and caused a falling off of it 
Lodge* ind its membership. At first the effect was not very perceptible, but in 1829 it 
had become marked. The Grand Lodge had published its Proceedings up to that year 
but from 1829 to 1844 none were published. 

When, in 1846, the territory outhwegterly of the Potomac was retroceded to Virginia, ' 
both G 'nd Lodges assumed, as a matter of course, that tl • t territory at once returned 
under th« jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Virginia So .irmly had the doctrine that 
Masonic jurisdiction is bounded by State lines become 'tied, that when the civil govern- 
,nent ceded a part of the territory over which the Gre..d Lodge? respectively had juris- 
diction, both of them held that their own Lodges in the ceded territory hid the “in- 
dub: toe right” to form a Grand Lodge for themselves. If the Grand Lodge of the 
District of Columbia ban objected to the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Virginia 
over Alexandria Lodge, the latter Grand Lodge would undoubtedly havo ceased to exer- 
eise it; as it was, the former Grand Lodge maintained one Lodge and chartered another 
in the Virginia part of the District, but allowed Alexandria Lodge to ..main under its 
former allegiance, After 1846 the Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia exercised 
no authority in the retroceded territory, but the Grand Lodge of Virginia retained 
jurisdiction. 

About 1846 the Institution had substantially recovered from file effect of political 
anti-Masoury, and the Grand lexlge had begun to prosper, and continued steadilyto do 
so, until in m ;t numbers twenty -seven Lodges, with 8,363 members 

Or. the 19th February, 1811, the .lay the G.and Lodge was organized by the instal- 
lation of tile Grand Master and other Grand Officers, new charters were issued to the five 
lodges represented in forming it, viz.: Federal, No. 1 ; Brooke, No. 2; Columbi No. 

■ , N& si, No. 4 and Potomac, i>o. 5. Brooke, No. 2 , became extinct in 1833. Union 
so. 6 , was chartered 9th July, 1811, but surrendered its charter 5 th May, 1835. Leba- 

;: 0D ' N ^ 7 ’ Wft chArtered * th WH ; Evangelical, No. 8 , 4th May, 1825, but 

. been extmet since 1843. On 2.1 November, 1824, New Jerusalem, No. 9, wa« 

jv'rr ^ ?r wry > 1828; St John ’*» N °- •» 29th 1^. 

1845, and National, No. 12, 7th May, 1846. 

On 9th November, 1848, a charter was issued to California Lodge, No. 13, California 
being at that time a territory unoc copied Iij any Grand Lodge. This Lodge is now Cali- 
ionua Lodge, No. 1 , under tiie Grand Lodge of California. 

About 1852 M onry began to improve somewhat, and on 4th November of that year 
Washington Centennial Lodge, No. 14, was chartered, followed by other new LodU 
Jiz.. B. B. French, No. 15, 27th December, 1853; Dawson, No. 16, 5 th Mav, 1857 ’ 

Fav™,? n 0 N ?q ’ h 18 f : At leia ’ No - 18 > 28th December, 1863, ^..d La 
laiette No. 19, ou same date. These Lodger Nos. 17, 18 and 19, were organized at a 

tmu w^u theuty of Washington filled with troo,» and civilians brought tl.er by 
“ of the War of the Rebellion then in progrew., and are all prosperous. 
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Whiting, No. 22 , ^ of ' «*T* G 

1869 ; Sta »b«^ N o. 24 ,l 2 ^ TstITK- N fc * ^ 

aainius, No. 25 , 8 th November, 1876 working I ^ ^ 8uburh ° f Bri 8 htwood i Ar- 

May, 1890 ; Myron M. Parker, No. 27 , lSth Mat l^T- N °' ^ 14th 

her, 1893 ; T-ooma,No .29 8 ti Me ibqr 1 ^ • V K € David, No. 28 , 8 tli Novem- 

Singleton, N( 30 8 th Mkv lfl rf y,1 ^®' lo * t * d,n the *“b«rb of Tacoma; William R. 
8 olLn,W. 3 t^£r^ , ^ i !t b . 0f e “^»i «l«- T King 

and is intended for the accommodation of e mS»o . TV * d * y,i f*’ t ^ 
can more convenient! v attend i :. , . , . wbo *° r business or other r sons 

its career with Master who is the son^t du totmrf **’* 

m many yam, the Grand Secretary of the Grand T«i r * ,v William R. Singleton, 
there is eve^ prospect of a ZL ht^ ^ ° f ^ DlStnCt ° fC(Aumbia > “ d 

Louistasa. 

J “ .tv ? 0 " 7 " a ,u «~“ 

taunt,. It,LLu Z?jT“ B \ SC r’ “ —" *•«*•« tart, and 
different aonrces and w« far f ™ h nmque character. Its Masonry c«ne from 

S=stasaSsS35S3S 

=-SS-“ 

•Uj net more than t , c , ££? SSSuSZ '"irt T "f I”"' ^ 

of Rose Croix from a Lodge in Nanov Ft a r he d ° patent of the grade 

virtue of this patent, without waiting for the ch ter fromS^th c” T d . aUth ° rit} ' ** 
che lodge, under the name Parfaite Union May 19 l~ 93 n T\ * ' gf,nizfcd 
petitions from two candidates, who were initiate at them office ™ “ nd reoei ved 

of June. It continned to work as a Lodge until t , h*J ng ’ h f 0D the 9th 
constituted, March 30 1794 Its . .-l a «.• ° r arrned; £be Lodge was 
Dumber following. it , . . TlJfT* “ * 1 ”' 84 «' 
•ble prudence, . ««. nppointed to n«»rtoinTnd reta 

;r.;xiL^z^T T ,r 

" ~ ’ rf o, ‘ u *» uZ'r h - pru " , “ i ' 

rontime taw. to „ ,„‘ d , 







The Washington and Lafayette /Medallion 

moM TIIK llKIliIVtt MY 1HK MAK 1 II KISK.vi I» IIRItMNK, ]7H8 


The Washington /Masonic Apron 


In the latter part o 1 < S4 (ieneral la Fayette rente upon a trisit to see Washington, and 
brought with him a beautiful whiie satin Masonic apron, upon which the Masonic 
emblems were beautifully worked by Marquise I * Fayette, it :>eing her gift; 
while the general tendered a beautiful rosewood box. 


nit apron is notv in possession of the Grand l.od^e oj Pennsylvania 
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December 27, 1798, by tfe lame of Polar Star Lodge. In 1»03 the Grand Orient retained 
labor and granted a charter to this Lodge, under which it vraa reconstituted November 
11, 1804. 

Several me mber* of Oandor Lodge at Charleeton, Sonth Carolina, had, in 1800, re- 
moved to New Orltns, and the Lodge had become extinct. They applied to the Grand 
Codg of Pennsylvania for a charter, and one waa granted, M „y 8, 1801, to Candor Lodge, 
(t is probable that the Lodge was not organized, as its charter was surrendered March 
1, 1802. 

On the *imt day (March 1, 1802) the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania granted a charter 
tor Charity Lodge, apparently to tho petitioners for Candor Lodge and others, bnt for 
uome reason there was a delay in the constitution of the Lodge till May 13, 1804. 

Down to abont 1803 the work ef Masonry waa pnrsued under difficulties. Lonisiana 
was under the rule of Spain, and its lawr, both civil and ecclesiastical, prohibited the 
meetings of the craft, so that the members of Perfect Union Lodge were compelled to 
snrrender the rooms in which they met, and meet in secrecy at the houses of the members, 
und finally to suspend meeting. However, after two months they got the permission of 
the Governor, and thereafter met regularly withont apparent interruption, althongh 
evidently the time and pine® of their meetings were concealed from all except the craft. 
Spain ceded Lonisiana to France, October 1, 1800, bnt still rem aned in possesion while 
the negotiation; were pending which resulted in the pnrehase of Lonisiana by the 
United States, und France gained possession only in season to make the transfer to tho 
United States, which took place December 20, 1803. While Masonry had no longer 
cause to fear hostile laws, the transfer of Lonisiana to the United States, and the man age- 
ment of the officials immediately afterward*, ere. $ed uu antagonism between the Anglo- 
Saxon tnd the Latin race* that permeated society in all its relations, and seriously affected 
the condition and growth of Masonry in the State. 

After the French reconquered Sen Domingo in 1802, many of the refugees at New 
Orleans returned to their old homes; bnt their stay was short. The revolntion was again 
snee fnl, and before the close of 1803 the white? had again been expelled from the 
Islaud; many, who had before fled to New Orleans, retained, others coming with them. 
There had been at Port an Prince in San Domingo a Lodge, " La Reunion D£sir6e,” 
istahlished by the Grind Orient of France in 1783. La members were among those who 
had flfd when the mwnrrection broke ont, had retained when it was partially suppressed, 
had fleti again in 1803, and fed come to New Orleans. February 15, 1806, they held a 
meeting and a Lodge wai opened by the old officers. T1 . y conclnded to resume their 
labors in New O-leans, until tht ? conld return to their Jd homes, and to that end to 
request wo Grar i Orient to grant them s charter and legalists their work nntil it should 
be received. Their request wai granted, February 17, 1806, bnt the charter was not 
received till July 20, 1807. The Lodge worked the French or Modern Rite nntil 
November 27, 1808, when it became dormant, and was never resuscitated. Bnt some of 
its members had petitioned the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania and received from it a 
charter, granted September 15, 1808, for a Lodge under the same name. It was formal y 
dissolved March 23, 1812, and notice given to the other New Orleans Lodges. 

Bnt Lonfciana was not left entirely to foreign immigrant!; enterprising people from 
the North settled there. Among them were Mason* who obtained from the Grand Lodge 
of New York, September 2, 1807, a charter for Lonisiana Lodge, No. 1, with the cele- 
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J?i ed Livingston us its first Muster. This *.as the first Lodge in New Orleans 

n^; 3 ° r to eonsid K ~ "*»» « “ the iZon^L ^ 

“ l tW “ 8)Uer the ex P edlenc y of 'arming Grand Lodge; bnt at meeting called 

soon afterwards t0 con « d erthe matter.it voted that it was “inexpedient at pr^t to 

i «. ,n *" C * a me “" n IU Wford * 6 * ve not beeu P«wrved, and it k not mentioned 

°L th ® ?. Wm i L ° dge ° f XPW Y ° rk “ fter U was «*"*•"*. *™eptto 
£" t ' ^ Charte, ; ed * that GrWMi *»**>. 8° ‘hat its history cannot be tr bnt 
acot says it became estinet in 1815. ’ 

in wf e v 611 ?’ Wh ° m ‘ h ; o rt7 ° lntion ^ drove from San Domingo, settled 

*J“ ba , ^ h "' ^ apoleo L n ,nTaded «d placed his brother on the throne.m order 

oroneX a n r ^ eXp#Uin « French and confiscating their 

property, and wa, rigorously executed. The exiles selected New Orleans as their new 
home and arrived there in ach numbers a, smbarmssed the residents in snpplj ng their 
wann. Among thes, refugees were members of Concord Lodge, ohartered in San 

"Z ^ e ° yed f“ ri “ g the ““ration, and on arriving in Cuba, the members obtained 
at Muter rom the Pennsylvania Provincial Grand Lodge of St. Domingo, under which 

An trTi Ug °’ AngU8t 6 ’ im ’ a,ld ““tinned it till Dein.be 2', 1 < 

“ r 0^W2 lT8 ,O th. r ? Ur8) bPen C ° n8SitUted b * th * G ™ d Orient of 
t rance, O. )ber 2,1.88, this Lodge was also reorganized at Santiago, November 18, 1805 

and worked tdl May 22, 1808. Arriving t New Orleans, the offiL of these S 

determined to set up their columns” there; but knowing that they could not do 

under their old chart, i they united in obtaining one from the Grand Lodg, of Penn- 

fcy ' Van “: •"£* October 7,1M0, for Concord Lodge, which wai constituted and it. 

tut. d according to the York Rite, December 23, 1810. ^ 

This Grand Lodg. also .ranted, November 19, 1810, to petitioners chiefly from tko 
Nor hem States, a charter for Harmony Lodge, which worked and kept its records in 
Lnglmh. Ip to 1811 the race antagonism had not affected the relations of th, - *,ns 
wh, t h had been of an intimate and fraternal character; but in that year difficulties arose’ 
whose origin » not known, but which produced th, following ye ar a ,,hknt b, twin t .e 
American and Latin Masons. It prevented the two Englkh-wor^ Lodges frl 

moTvW !® ,0n t0 Gr “ d '***> ° nd 0au8ed ‘l*eir extinctionf although IlJ 
mony Lodge was active in 1820, but had become extinct before 1820. 

Polar Star Lodge continued to work the Trench Rite till ism •* , 

by one of the Lodge, holding unde r the G rand Lodge of 

Lodge had instructed its Lodges in New Orleans to 1 Id v • ba ' 0 md 

*“ - * *— xssz. “"t 

.•onsiquercc, some of its members applied to the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania for a 
charter, which was grant, d June 2, 1811; the Lodge was constitute * October M 1811 
under the aame name, and the old Lodge “adjourned indefinitely.” ’ ’ 

In 1811, a number of Ran Domingo Mauons, lately arrived from Jam,, . a 

from the 3rand Consistory of Jamaica a charter for a Lodge of the Scotch Rite, Usuei 
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Jnne 22, 1811. It ixisted for only a few month*; its first meeting was held December 
12, 1811, «nd its last May 27, 11(12. It consolidated with Concord Lodgs by “one general 
affiliation of all its members," and ceased to exist. 

So far as can lx isoertained, these twelve Lodges were all that had been established 
in New Orleans np to 1812. Of these, five had gone ont of existence, leaving ?seven active. 
Louisiana was admitted to the Union April 30, 1812, under an Act of Congreos passed 
on the eighth of the same month. A movement for the formation of a Grand Lodge was 
at once commenced. Perfect Union Lodge took the initiative. A convention was held 
April 18, 1812. at which all the Lodges were represented. A second meeting was held 
May 16th; Charity Lodge was not represented and Louisiana Lodge had then with- 
drawn, and harmony Lodge followed its example immediately after this meeting. In 
accordance with a vote of this convention, a summons wi 1 issued for a Grand Conven- 
tion to meet J une 13, 1812, to determine the qnestion of forming a Grand Lodg, . The 
representatives of the five French-speaking Lodges met, organized and voted to proceed, 
on the 20th of Jnne, to elect Grand Ouicers and form a Grand Lodge for the State. 
Accordingly they met, elected and installed the Grand Master, and organized the Grand 
liOdge Jnne 20, 1812. Snbseqnent communications wen held, at which a constitution 
war dopted and other necessary bnsine; transacted. The constitution a; srted for the 
Grand Lodge full and exclusive jurisdiction in the State. Circulars were sent ont to 
‘he other Grand Lodges which speedily recognized the new Grand Lodge, except that 
Pennsylvania he sitated on account of representations made by Harmony Lodge; but upon 
receiving a full statement of the proceedings, recognition wu accorded. 

The Grand Lodge granted nine charter* before 1819, but only three of them were 
for Lodge; in the State. The Grand Orient of France established a Lodge in New 
Orleans, April 21, 1818, but all intercourse with it wan forbidden. The Grand Lodge of 
Kentucky, on August 27, 1817, chartered a Lodge at St. Francisville — a fact of which 
che Grand Lodge of Loui iana had no knowledge; it made returns till 1827, but in 1828 
transferred its allegiance to the latter Grand Lodge, and took a charter from it. The 
Grand Lodge of Virginia, having received a petition “signed by sundiy respectable 
brethren, residing in the city of New Orleans,” granted a charter, December 14, 1814, 
for Washington Lodge in that city, with Jothua Lewis, Master; Martin Gordon, Senior 
Warden; and Lewis Hrerman, Junior Warden. Scot refers to this Lodge but had not 
ascertained the names of any parties connected with it; and as he found no mention of 
it whatever in any record • or publication, in the city, he concludes that it was never 
organized. As it never made any returns to the Grand Lodge of Virginia after it was 
chartered, his conclusion ie probably correct; the printed record of the Grand Lodge of 
Virginia shows satisfactorily that when it chartered this Lodge it had not received 
notice of the formation of the Grand Lodge of Louisiana. 

In 1819, one English-speaking Jxklgc had become extinct, and the other had grown 
slowly, if at ill. On the other hand, the French-speaking Lodges had grown by initia- 
tions and also th ^filiation of French immigrant* who came fully imbued with the 
doctrine of the Grand Orient system, and eager for the. high degrees. Soma of the 
member? of two of the Lodges affiliated with the prohibited Grand Orient ixxlge, dual 
membership being allowed. The old Polar Star Lodge reorganised under its old Grand 
Orient charter and opened correspondence with the Grand Orient, its members still, 
however, retaining their membership in the new Lodge. This movement was the more 
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important beanie a Past tend Mar.er of the Grand Lod* who had l * 

^ pnty of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, became Senior Warden of the reornnTsed 
Lodge on March 5, 1820, it received from the Grand Orient di to* .„th • • 
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the Grind Ledge being pra, „ inrimtinn. 
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to Harmon; Lodge a cop; of the resolution recognizing the regularity of all three Rites. 
In March, 1820, the twin of the Grand Orient Lodgo, which wsu refused admission to 
Harmony Lodge, surrendered its charter. About the same time another of the Grand 
Orient Lodges made an arrangement with one of the Lodges hailing under the Grand 
Lodge, by which all the members of each became members of both. The French Lodges 
determined to force the fight. So on December 27, 1829, all three sent deputations to 
Harmony Lodge, wnich were refused admission on the ground that it recognized only 
York Rite Lodges. Louisiana Lodge did the same thing, bnt got frightened immedi- 
ately after, apologized to the French Lodges, and changed its record, so that it appears 
from that, that it received the deputations. Again complaint was made to the Grand 
Lodge, but the matter was postponed to the next meeting and never after called up. 

In 1831, to increase the complications, the Grand C’onristory, which for some years 
had been inactive, revived, and chartered two Lodges of the Scotch Rite. The adherents 
to the French Rite looked upon the formation of these as tending to strengthen their 
position, and looked forward to the next sejaion of the Grand Lodge with confidence in 
their access. It met July 2, 1831, and resolutions were introduced aimed directly at 
Harmony Lodge, bnt the Grand Master refused to put the question, and, some confusion 
writing, he closed the Grand Lodgr “ with n stroke of the gavel.” Within two weeks 
Harmony Lodge receded from its position, averring that its opposition to the Grand 
Orient Lodges was not because they worked the French Rite, but because they owed 
allegiance to a foreign Masonic Power. At the next session of the Grand Lodge, Har- 
mony Lodge fully surrendered, and the Grand Lodge formally recognized the three 
French Rite and three Scotch Rite Lodged, 'imid great enthnoisam, and the Feast of St. 
John was celebrated with great pomp and rejoicing in all the Lodges. 

The next movement was the adoption of a code of General Regulations which en- 
tirely subverted tho Grand Lodge system of government. The control of the Grand 
Lodge was in fact in the Past Masters resident in New Orleans; all other Past Masters 
were excluded, although there were but six Lodges in the city while there were fourteen 
in the country. Even the representatives of Lodges had no vote on questions before the 
Grand Lodge, or in the (lection of Grand Officers. The powers of tho Grand Master 
were so limited that he was merely a presiding officer. Three “ Symbolic Chambers,” one 
for the York Rite, one for the Scotch Rite, and one for the French Rite, were created, 
and to them the government of the craft wf« attempted to be transferred; the “ Regula- 
tions ” were >n direct conflict with tho Constitution, but that fact was overlooked or 
deemed of no consequence. 

Tho Symbolic “ Chamberu ” (each consisting of fifteen members) arrogated to them- 
selves all the power, and the Grand Lodge and Grand Master became mere ciphers. This 
system was short-lived, for in 1838 another code was adopted, no copy of which has been 
preserved, as apparently the Grand Lodge had neither money nor credit enough to have 
it printed. A “ Council of Rites ” was a part of the new system, but what its powers 
were cannot be ascertained. 

During all this time the real power was the self-styled Grand Consistory. The 
nembers of the Symbolic Chambers were active members of it and controlled everything 
in its intorest. But when they had obtained full control, they deemed themselves so 
secure that they did not road the signs of the times. Tht sessions of tho Grand Lodge 
were poorly attended, aud occasionally were not held for want of a quorum. Harmony 
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Lodge, u>d another Lodge working thu York • n , 

charters g * ork ate m French, surrendered their 
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the matter, is too well settled to be open to debate. V, neuter the facta and information 
in its possession are sneh as *o warrant such an inqniry is a delicate question, and one 
which the Grand Lodge must decide for itself at the peril of giving to the other just 
canse of complaint. The committee did not unite in a report nnd the matter went over 
to the annual session in January, 1847, and then the Grand Lodge of Mississippi granted 
dispensations for two lodges in Louisiana, and dnring the recess the Grand Master 
granted five others. At the session in 1848, charters* were granted to these seven 
Lodges Their representatives met March 8, 1848, and in a regular manner organised 
the "Loniiiiani Grand Lodge.” This, ut first, obtained recognition from no Grand 
Lodge except Mississippi ; bnt it grew rapidly and within two years created eighteen 
Lodges. 

In the meantime, the Grand Lodge of Louisiana took the usual cour, e. It appealed 
to other Grand Lodges to sustain it; cut off Masonic 'nterconrse with Mississippi ; de- 
clared the Lodges formed nnder the authority of that Grand Lodge to be clandestine, and 
expelled the Masons taking part in them or visiting them. A part of the English- 
speaking Masons sustained the Grand Lodge. The other Grand Lodges did not agree in 
the course to be pursued. New York censured Mississippi and declared the Lodges es- 
tablished by it to be clandestine. This did not move the Grand Lodge of Mississippi, but 
it claimed the right to judge for itself and it probably hac a better knowledge of the 
tacts. But the success of the new Grand Lodge evidently alarmed the Grand Lodge of 
Louis.ana, especially as a very able circular published by the Mississippi Lodges, designed 
as a reply to the action of the Grand Lodge of New York, was producing a marked 
effect. The Grand Lodges of Missouri and Florida, while deprecating the action of Mis- 
sissippi, withdrew recognition from the old Grand j,odge; Vermont recognized the new 
one; Maine urged the old Grand Lodge to recede from its position, so tha. n union of the 
two might be formed, giving notice in effect that, if this was not done.it would be neces- 
sary to recognize the new Grand Lodge. This act ion was the more significant because the 
Grand Lodges of Alabama, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Georgia, New Hampshire 
and Sonth Carolina acting before the later documents were received, had followed the 
lead of Now York. The old Grand Lodge published documents defending its course, 
bnt it was not able to make out a full defence to the satisfaction of the other Grand 
Lodges, for nearly all disapproved of the cumulation of Rites. As this was the greatest 
oal cause of complaint by the other party, its abolition would open the way to reconcil- 
iation mid speedv union. During 1849 the situation was discussed by each party and 
jointly by representatives of both, and in January, 1850. active measures looking to a 
union were commenced. The edicts of nou-intcreonrse were suspended. The resolution 
expelling the members of the first Mississippi Lodges, was “rescinded and unnulled; 
articles of nnion were proposed and adopted by the old Grand Lodge, in which it was 
provided that no Lodge should be constituted “under any other title than that of An- 
> lent, Free and Accepted Masons. The negotiations came near being broket off by 
the new Grand Lodge’s insisting upon excluding the Scotch and French Rites entirely, but 
'fter submitting the matter to its subordinate Lodges, it waived the point and ratified 
Uk articles. On March 4, 1850, the new Grand Lodge whs merged in the old one; a new 
constitution wa-j proposed, and almost unanimously adopted at a Convention held in 
Jane following. The adoption of this constitution settled the questions which had di- 
vided the craft. Since then the only differences have been in the mode of working in the 
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what heavily upon it, and which ha. tended to prevent the growth which ^ otherwise 
probable. 4h!k the debt im been greatly reduced, it hat not yet 1 beer ‘ 
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Tennessee. 
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it had not acted upon the address; it adjourned to the next day, when the aniwer of the 
Grand Matter wat received and read. In consequence, the convention adjourned with- 
out day, to await the action of the Grand lax* ^e. 

At its next eeaaion (November 21, 1812) the matter waa laid before the Grand Lodge, 
and on the 5th of December a report wat made that the prayer of the petitioner* be 
granted, “under the firm expectation that all arrearage* due from each of id Lodge* 
would be paid.” There wa» a long delay in commnnicating this result to the petitioner*, 
for it wat not till Scptemb r 30, 1813, that the Grand Matter sent letter to Tennessee 
Lodge in Knoxville, directing that the Lodge be summoned for the purpose of taking w 
letter from the Post Office, directed to Stephen Brook*, Chairman of the Convention, 
containing “the Great Charter constituting the Grand Lodge of the State of Tenm tee,” 
and too to notify the Lodges (including the two chartered *inee the convention first met) 
to meet in Knoxville, December 27, 1813, to form » Grand Lodge. He al*o named 
Brethren, who were empowered to “ install the Grand Lodge ; nd suggested that it 
might be well to open the letter a* well a* to notify Brook*, and advised that it would 
be well to procure the attendance of a chaplain at the installation of the Grand Lodge. 

While at the utmost, al! the effect of the “Great Charter” ws* to give permission to 
the Lodge* to form a Grand Lodge und withdraw formally the jurisdiction of the Grand 
Lodge of North Carolina over Tennessee, it purported to give authority to form a Grand 
Lodge, to invest such Grand Lodge with its powers and to impose upon it the perform- 
ance of certain duties Of course, when the Grand Lodge of Tennessee waa formed, it 
was possessed of sovereign power in its jurisdiction, not by grant , but by right . and be- 
came the peer of the Grand Lodge of North Carolina. 

The notice was given ai Grand Master Williams directed, and the representatives of 
the eight Lodges then existing in Tennessee met at Knoxville, December },, 1813, 
elected and installed a Grand Master and other Grand Officerr. “The Grand Lodge 1 as 
then opened on the third degree of Masonry, in due and solemn form.” A Constitu- 
tion and Code of By-Laws were adopted. The former was signed by the Grand Officers 
and by all the representatives of the Lodge.;, as such ; while the latter was signed by the 
Grand Officer* and Members individually. 

The constitution made no provision for a quorum ; made Fast Masters “ of regular 
Lodges, while members of 1 Lodge under its jurisdiction,’ members of the Grand Lodge ; 
none but similar Past Masters could be elected to office in the Grand Lodge, except in 
case of emergency ; installation by proxy was allowed, but the proxy must have held the 
same office, or such office as would have filled the chair in the absence of the Grand Mas- 
ter; qnarterly communications of the Grand Lodge were to be held; the Grand Master 
appointed the Deputy, whose office ceased when the Grand Mutter, for any cause, va- 
cated his office ; charters could be g. an ted to not less than five Master Masons ; and every 
original member of the Grand Lodge was made a life member, “ he paying his dues us 
prescribed by the laws of this Grand Lodge.” The By-Laws provided that every mem- 
ber of the Grand Lodge should pay inn u ally five dollars to the genera! fund, which pay- 
ment was required to be made at the Annual Communication in October. 

At the first Quarterly Communication of the Grand Lodge (April 4, 1814) the Grand 
Wardens were the only Grand Officers present. The only members were one represe 
live from No. 6, and two from No. 8. “There not being a sufficient number of members 
to organise the T edge,” six Past Masters, members of Cumberland Lodge, No. 8. were in- 
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The record* of the Grand Lodg were somewhat imperfectly kept, docnments being 
in whole or in part omitted, which purport to be recorded. 

In 1823, Andrew Jackson w»- an laimouely elected Grand M «ster and was re-elected 
the next year. lie was evidently absent from the jurisdiction mnch of the time, as the 
Deputy noted for him, although he presided in Grand Lodge during a part of three ses- 
sions, as well aa at on extra session to exemplify the work nnd adopt a method to secure 
uniformity therein. 

In 1823, the question of organizing a National Grand Lodge was considered, and it 
was deemed “unnecessary and nnadviraible.” 

Iu 1823, Gen. Lafayette visited Nashville. He was elected an Honorary Member of 
the Grand Lodge and wi. formally received therein at meeting called for that pnrpose, 
being introduced by Gen. Jackson. The Grand Master welcomed him and he replied, 
saying (among other things) that he had been long a member of the Order, having been 
initiated, yonng as he w. as, even before he entered the service of onr country in the Revo- 
lutionary War. An oration was delivered by William G. Hnnt, then Junior Grand War- 
den, after which a banqnet followed. 

In the same year, the Grand Lodge, open a* such, kid the corner-stone of a Masonic 
HalL In 1827, the right of objection alter ballot was affirmed and a report of a Com- 
mittee that a Master of a Lodge, as soon us he is installed, becomes entitled to a seat in 
the Grand Lodge. e,s a member, vr« rejected, the effect of the decision being that he 
must have served one term and hit successor have been installed in his place, before he be- 
comes & F ast Master. 

Gen. Sam Houston presented u memorial to the Grand Lodge in 1826, in relation to 
the action of two Lodge in convention concerning him. The Grand Lodge decided to 
entertain the memorial and had a boring; as s result he was exonerated from blame. 
Several members protested against the ction of the Grand Lodge, which refused to allow 
two of the reasons to be received, but directed that the protest, after those two rrieona 
had been stricken out, be received and recorded. 

The next year Gen. Ilonston appealed from the decision of his Lodge in snspending 
him. The Grand Lodge reverted the finding of the Lodge on one charge, bat sustained 
the charge against him for lighting a duel with s Brother M&son. The committee reported 
that there were many extenuating circumstances — “ s sufficiency, perhaps, for the justi- 
fication of Bro. Houston among men ” — but not for his justification as a Mmon, and the 
sentence of the Lodge wag confirmed. At the same time the charter of the Lodge was 
suspended for a year. There had been an intense excitement on political matters at Nash- 
ville. It had caused personal altercation, crimination and recrimination. Masons forgot 
their Masonic character or willfully disregarded it. The Lodge failed to act in season to 
prevent the spread of the evil, and when it did act, “it evinced an uncalled for and cen- 
surable haste in condemnation and acqnittal but it was believed that the excitement 
sronld shortly bo allayed and that sober reason would return; and in that belief the Grand 
Ledge suspended the charter for a year without prejudice to the standing of the members, 
instead of revoking it. The result justified the wisdom of its course. 

The anti Mai -onic excitement, probably combined with nndne liberality in granting 
charters, not only checked the growth of the Institution, but caused the extinction of 
Lodges and a decrease in the membership. From 1828 to 1837, the work fell off, at first 
slowly and afterwards rapidly, but in 1837, in the active Lodges, it had begun to increase. 
vol. v. — 2. 
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United State* was intended to limit the power of the General Government, and in the 
Masonic conititntiun its effect to ol course the tame. Up to that time. Grand Lodges 
were the supreme power and source of authority. The effect of this provision was to limit 
the power of the Grand Lodge, and, in action upon fundamental law, to require the con- 
currence of both, the Grand Lodge, however, having the sole power of originating it. 
The Grand Lodge of Tennessee naturally copied this provision from the constitution of 
“the Mother Greed Lodge.” Before the evil of it was seen, thia Grand Lodge had 
tr insmitted it to oth< r Grand Lodges organized by Lodge ; chartered by it. Subsequently, 
however, it repealed tin provision, and now it amends its constitution by a vote of two- 
thirds of the Lodges represented in Grand Lodge when action i. taken. Most Grand 
f«dg reqnire u two-thirds vote, uilowing each Lodge three votes, and each member in 
his own right one vote. 

In the constitution dopted in 1847 the provision requiring five Lodge* to make n 
qnornm was introduced, and afterwards amended by increasing the nnmbcr to ten; it 
also gave Past Grand Officers and Past Masters one vote each, instead of one vot® collec- 
tively a* before. The Depnty Grand Ms -ter became an elective officer, and succeeded 
the Grand Master in case of his death, instead of vacating his office as nnder the old con- 
stitution. 

The Grand Lodge, for two decades after the anti-Masonic excitement abated, in- 
creased the nnmher of its Lodges, and they increased their membership; many after- 
ward* prominent appeared in the Grand Lodge; among thesis Emerson Etheridge, John 
8. Dashiell, Charles A. Fnller and Archibald Yell (killed at Bnena Vista). In 1840, 
twenty-one Lodges made returns showing 839 members; in 1847, sixty-fonr Lodges with 
2,456 members ; in 1860, two hnndred and eighteen Lodges with 11,102 members. The 
military operations of the Civil War caused a suspension of work in very many of the 
Lodges, and the Grand Lodge itsolf did not meet in 1861 or 1862, and did not pub- 
lish iis Proceedings till 1865. Bnt after the war there ws a very rapid growth, ?o that 
in 1871 there were three hundred and twenty nine chartered Lodges with a membership 
of 19,401; the membership afterwards reached 20,000, bnt as a result of the business de- 
gression, and for other causes not fnlly apparent, Lodger began to become dormant and die 
out, and consequently the membership decreased, so that in 1680 its fonr hnndred and 
eleven Lodges, with 16,217 members, have increased to 436 Lodge*, with a membership 
of 21,879 in 1908. 

IXDIAXA. 

The Grand Lodge of Kentucky granted a dispensation, Angust 31, 1808, for Vincennes 
Lodge, at Vincennes Indiana (then a Territory), and a charter, Angust 31, 1809: and 
charters for Madison Union Lodge at Madison, Angust 31, 1815; for Blazing Star Lodge 
at Charlestown, August 27, 1816; and for Salem Lodge at Salem, Lawrencebnrg at Law 
rencebrrg, and Pisgah lodge at Corydon, Angust 26, 1817. And in the recess after that 
session of the Grand Lodge, in the latter part of 1817, dispensations were granted for 
Switzerland Lodge at Vevay and Rising Snn lodge at Rising Snn. 

The Grand Master of Ohio, in the recess between the sessions in 1816 and 1817, 
granted a dispensation for Brooke ille Harmony Lodge, at Brookville; and on Angust 4, 
1817, the Grand Lodge extended the dispensation till the next session, when a charter 
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in Its turn, by the Grand Lodge of Indiana. The Jnnior Grand Warden was a member 
of the Lodge which had surrendered its charter, and, on that account, wan held to have 
forfeited his seat in the Grand Ixalgc; his successor was elected and installed in the 
Grand l odge opened on the Past Musters’ degree. This decision was perhaps the natural 
conclusion from the prevalent idea of the nature of a charter, but would now be sus- 
tained by few Grand Lodges. 

Why representatives of Lodges U. D. were denied the courtesy of participating in 
the deliberations, or why they did not surrender their dispensations and receive charters, 
does not appear; the representatives of two of them remained in attendance. At the 
Annual Communication in September following, the one whose representative did not 
remain in attendance was chartered, and on the next day a dispensation was granted 
to the other Kentucky Lodge U. D. ; apparently the Gram! Lodge held that it could not 
interfere with Lodges under di&pensittions grunted by other Grand Lodges. A propoi 1 
tion to amend the constitution, by providing that 110 one should be eligible to the office 
of Grand Muster or Deputy Grand Muster until he had taken the Past Master's degree, 
was rejected. The Grand Muster and Deputy were installed in a Pust Masters’ Lodge, 
and the other officers in a Musters’ Lodge; except that onee a Junior Grand Warden 
was also installed in a Pust Masters’ Lodge. As this course was pursued when the Grand 
Muster was re-elected, the inference is that the conferring of the Past Master's degree 
was held to be a necessary part of every installation of a Grand Master, Deputy, or Mas- 
ter of 11 Lodge; in one instance it is stated th»t all but “ Past Grand Masters” retired, 
but this was evidently a clerical error. 

In 1819, it was suggested that there was a 1 <odge at lirookville working under the 
Grand Lodge of Ohio, and a committee was appointed to correspond with that Grand 
Lodge in reference to it; the committee made no report and no correspondence was 
presented, but in 1820 the Lodge asked for, and received, a charter from the Grand 
Lodge of Indiana. Subsequently, however, the committee reported tliut, owing to an 
unusuul press of business, they had not attended to the duty. It appearing that Brook- 
ville Lodge had paid some ninety dollars to the Grand Lodge of Ohio since the organisa- 
tion of the Grand Lodge of Indiana, the latter made a claim on the former for the 
amount. The reply was that lirookville Lodge hud remuined “under the protection” of 
the Grand Lodge of Ohio nud hud not, during the time for whieh it had paid dnes, given 
in its adhesion to the Grand Lodge of Indiana, and, therefore, the hitter was not entitled 
to the dues; the Grand Lodge of Indiana aeeeded to this view and withdrew its claim. 
Nothing was said as to the illegality of the eourse of Ohio in chartering the Lodge, and 
the presumption is, that it was agreed that when the Lodge was chartered the Grand 
Lodge of Ohio had not been informed of the organization of the Grand Lodge of 
Indiana; and still the Brother, who represented the Lodge in the Convention, and was 
present in the Grand Lodge after it was organized, represented the Lodge subsequently 
in the Grand Lodge of Ohio. 

This Grand Isidge from its organization went on growing steadily for ten yeurs, 
when it hud thirty-eight Lodges on its roll. The anti-Masonie war nt firrt affected it 
but little, but it ceased creating new Lodges and soon the old Lodges began to get 
delinquent; then they stopped work and in a short time they ceased to meet. The Grand 
Lodge hud scarcely a quorum at its sessions. Two of its Grand Treasurers failed to pay 
over the money In their hands, and, before a settlement could be obtained, died insolvent. 
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THE SECRETARY AND GRAND SECRETARY. 

This is an important office, for it is necessary that it should be filled by a 
brother who can not only make out the common transactions of the Lodge,’ by 
keeping the records regularly, fairly, and faithfully; receive all moneys due’ the 
Lodge an<’ pa. them into the hands of the Treasurer, prepare the annual re- 
ports, have in charge the seal of the Lodge, and to issue the summonses ordered 
by the Lodge, under the Master's direction, but who is also capable of compre- 
hending the spirit of a lecture and introducing it into the transactions, briefly, 
and at the same time correctly. To write a protocol correctly, so that in the event 
of any dispute it may serve as written evidence, is, as is well know n, a most 
difficult task, and requires experience. 

His duties are substantially of a business character, and are of the highest 
importance to the welfare and prosperity of the lodge. Punctuality in attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Lodge is an indispensable requisite in the Secretary. 
He shottld be the first in his place at its meetings, and the nature of his duties 
are such that he can scarcely avoid being the last to leave the Lodge room. 

Hir position in the Lodge is in the south-east, on the left of the Master; 
his jewel is two Pens crossed. The qualities which should distinguish a Secre- 
tary are a quick comprehension, prompt attention to business, a good penman, 
neatness in the manner of keeping his books, and of sterling integrity in his 
financial dealings with the Lodge and its members. To be a good and proficient 
Secretary is worthy of the ambition of any enlightened Mason. He becomes 
the historian of the Lodge, and his records are the current history of the events 
as they transpire. The record that he prepares, being the property of the Lodge, 
will be conveyed to futnre generations, and may in after days, when the brethren 
have left their labor on earth, and even the Lodge may cease to exist, remain 
the only monument by which their work will he remembered. Frequently mat- 
ters of the highest importance must be settled, as the only reliable evidetiee, by 
reference to the Secretary’s books of minutes. The lodge which has secured 
a brother for this station, thoroughly competent for the discharge of the duties 
of the office, and who feels interested in the work, will do well to value him 
highly and retain him in office until he “grows gray in the service.” The SEC- 
RETARY is the fifth constitutional officer in the Lodge, and is elected annually. 

The same qualifications apply to and are necessary in regard to the "Grand 
Secretary of the Grand Lodge." He is the sixth elective officer of that dog- 
matic and administrative authority, being the recording and corresponding officer', 
whose signature must he attached to every certificate, warrant and extract from 
the minutes issued from the Grand Lodge, and he is the custodian of its archives 
and seal. 
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other Lodges, the Masters and Wardens of Harmony, Andrew Jackson and Washington 
Lodgi met in convention at Natchez, July 27, 1818, eleven Past Masters being also 
present and acting, voted nnanimously to form a Grand Lodge, and at once elected and 
installed the Grand Master and other Grand Officers. The Grand Lodge feeing thus 
organized, a committee was appointed to draft a constitution and a circular address to 
be sent ont to the other Grand Lodge 9 ; the committee not being ready to report the 
aext day, the convention adjourned to the 25th of Angust, when it met and unani- 
mously adopted a constitution which was signed by the member-, present. The Lodges 
«»arrendered their charters and took new ones, the Grand Lodge voting that the officers 
ulready elected and installed should hold office for the term for which they were origi- 
nally elected. 

The constitution follows in part that of Kentucky and in part that of Tennessee. 
While a less nnmber (apparently the ritual nnmber) conld open the Grand Lodge, the 
representatives of three Lodges were required in order to enable it to “proceed to busi- 
ness.” It was composed of the Grand Officers, Past Grand Officers, Past Masters by 
election. Past Masters by degree and the officers or representative, of Lodges ; bnt, it 
says, “ no brother shall hereafter become a member of the Grand Lodge, until after 
petitioning and a nnanimous ballot in his favor.” The construction of this clanse - 
doubtful; in terms, it applies to every future member; but it scarcely could have been 
intended to apply to the representatives of Lodges, whether officers or proxies. Practi- 
cally it was applied to Pest Masters, except that it was decided that a Brother elected 
and installed Grand Treasurer, did not become a member of the Gr. nd Lodgi until he 
had been unanimously elected, although when elected Grand Treasurer he was a Past 
M ister and representative of his Lodge. The probable solution is that the word “ mem- 
ber” meant “permanent member”; thin is strengthened by the fact that the permanent 
members were required to pay dues, and, at first if not afterwards, could terminate the 
membership by taking a demit, which was granted by vote of the Grand Lodge, precisely 
as a subordinate Lodge would do it. This system was continued till 1842, when the 
constitution was amended so as to make the Grand Lodge consist of the Grand Officers, 
Past Grand Officers, Past Masters of Lodges (by election), and Masters and Wardens of 
the Lodges, or the legal representatives of Lodges ; this apparently deprived Chapter 
Past Masters, who h'.d boon elected members of the Grand Lodge, of their membership, 
although the question does not appear to have been made. 

In 1823, John A. Qnitman entered the Grand Lodge us the Junior Warden of Har- 
mony Lodge. He was appointed Grand Marshal, and coming thereafter as the Master 
of Harmony Lodge, he was elected to other Grand Offices till 1820. when he was elected 
Grand Master; he held the position by successive elections till 1838. Elected in his 
absence in 1840, he declined serving, but in 1845 and 1846 he was . gain elected and 
served. For over twenty-five years he was active in the Grand Lodge and did very much 
to mould the administration of Masonie affairs lie took one position, in which at the 
time he was sustained V his Grand Lodge, which was not tenable. In the first year of 
liis Grand Mastership he granted dispensations for Lodges in Louisiana and maintained 
liis right to do so; the Lodges, however, surrendered these dispensations and took char- 
ter* fmm the Grand Lodge of their -State. A few years later the Grand Lodge decided 
thut itu former action was erroneous. 

A little lator William P. Mellon, and later still George H. Gray, became active mom- 
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Lodge of England, the *ocond by Maaeuchnsetts Grand Lodge (created by the Gnuja 
Ix>dg * and), imd the third by these two authorities united. 

Maine remained • part of Mm chuseti- nr .til 1820, and np to that time the Grand 
r jag; >f that Commonwealth terewd exclusive jurisdiction in the “ District of Maine ” 

The Imitation grew steadily, and the number of Lodge, merest to thirty-on, in 
■819. The chartering of a econd Lodge in Portland, in 1806, for brief period dis- 
tur he harmony and led to the adoption of the rule by the Grand Lodge, that peti- 
fcionere for a new Lodge mngt ask the recommendation of the nearest Lodge The 

contest between the “Ancients” and the “Moderns "did not reach Maine. As irl a 

1772, land Lodge voted that, in order to establish harmony in this Lodge, for the 
fatare the Lodge be opened one evening in the Modern form, and the next t vening in 
the Anc,enl form, nutil the Lodge shonld otherwise order; bnt “the makings” were to 
be "as nsual in this Lodge;” one who received the degrees in Warren Lodge, in 1785, 
became a member of Portland Lodge in 3 796. 

In 1819, it w settled that at an early day Maine would be admitted to the Union 
as a State. On the 13th of August of that year Portland Lodge caused a Circular, pre- 
that distiuguisl ed jurist, Simon Oreenlcaf, to be issued to the Lodges, pro- 
posing to hold t Convention, October 14, 1819, to consider the expediency, in effect, of 
forming a Grand Lodge for the new State. The circular assumed, as a matter of coura , 
chat ir case Maine was separated from Maesachusetts, her Masons had the right to form 
A Grand Lodge. As a re json, it stated th.it “ If the political tie which connects the two 
,mt divisions of the State i» to be severed, there appears to be a fitness, independent of 
othl r 1 onsideratiou that the Masonic connection should at the same time be dissolved ” 

In , re8pon8e the circnlar, delegates from twenty-five Lodge, met and voted ur, ri- 
me sly that the good of Masonry would be greatly promoted by constituting a Grand 
. ,n Ma,ne - A committee was then appointed to consider the method of doing this 
“ ,n th< ' ra ; ,nner m08t insistent with our duty to the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts and 
oest alculated to promote the prosperity of the craft.” The nett day a de legate was 
re] present from another Lodge, and as the proceedings were signed by represent - 
t a os from three others, they must have been present, although not .reported; in all, 
twenty-nine of the thirti-one Lodges were represented. The committee reported four 
resolutions and memorial to the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. The latter was drawn 
by Greeuleaf; it referred in detail to the action of the Grand Lodge, of Massachusetts 
..nd the position taken by it in relation to Grand Lodge jurisdiction ; it states as ;he 
reason, “ i every Mason owes allegiance to the civil authority under which he lives, as 
v H a submit ion to the Grand Lodge, if the members of the latter were not amenable 
< the une laws with himself, a most injnrioue opposition might arise between his 
j tie ' a c, ti* en and m a Mason.” “ Impressed with these considerations ” the Lodge" 
through their delegates, requested that their connection with the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts might be dissolved, and that the Grand Lodge would take the ne< jessary 

m< * 8n ™* look,n 8 t0 that and allow the new Grand Lodge its just share of the funds, 
and other property. 


The Grand Lodge met the question in the same rpirit that the Masons of Maine had 
mani L T1,e con >mittee, to which the matter was referred, recite the action of the 
convention and add that Eastern Lodge (one of the two which was not represented) had 
sent a communication endorsing the action of the other Lodge , and repr at with emph 
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The proceeding* in organizing this Grand Lodge are given somewhat at length, 
became the number and age of the Lodges participating in it were then, and have since 
boon, withont a parallel in the United States; became they were directed bv Simon 
Greenle if, one A onr ablest jnriita and a learned Freemason, with the advantage of a 
knowledge of the precedents and the assistance of the Grand Iiodge of Massachusetts; 
and becanse it is the first instance in Masonic History in which one Grand Lodge “con' 
ecroted ” another and insti lled its officer* The conrse, too, of the Mother Grand Lodge 
wis then unprecedented, and stands in sharp contrast with the conrte of those which 
exacted from the Lodges their dues np to the* very date of the orgenizatiou of their 
Grand Lodgt The effect of the proceedings nd the pr'dic ten ices vim said to have 
been very beneficial to the craft and to the commnnity. 

One Lodge, the one most recently chartered, was not represented in any of the meet- 
ings held for the organization of the Grand Lodge, bnt at the first session in 1821 its 
representatives appeared and took their seats as a matter of conr . 

The Grand Lodge w as at once incorporated by a special charter. Trust* es of the 
Charity Fnnd were elected, and the $1,000 paid by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 
placed nnder th sir control ; small additions were made to it mnallv and it now amounts 
to 822,500 at the par valne of the stocks, and yields an income of 81,500, which is annu- 
ity appropriated to the relief of indigent Masons, widows and orphans. In this connec- 
tion a qnestion arose immediately after the organization of the Grand Lodge, which was 
earnestly debated and maturely considered ; it was proposed to aid in the circulation of 
the Bible “withont note or comment,” on the ground that Masonic funds are not “nec- 
essarily limited to the relief of bodily suffering, but are lawfnlly applicable to other 
purposes of beneficence,” and among those pnrposes were ennmerated the free distribution 
of the Bible, the education of the children of indigent Masons and the “assistance >f 
pions Masons who may have gone as instructors among the heathen.” But the Grand 
Lodge decided that, while most earnestly approving efforts to distribute the Bible as 
proposed, the funds could not be used for the purpose, because they were “ held to sup- 
ply the temporal wants ” of the needy. 

Gov. King’s term of office expired in January, 1822, and Simon Greenleaf snccecded 
him and held the office for two years; during his term of office he constituted Harmony 
Lodge and installed its officers in public. In his valedictory he was able to state that 
the complicated acts, incident to the formation of the Grand Lodge under the cir- 
cumstances in which the Lodges of Maine were placed, had been successfully and 
harmoniously performed: that the Charity Fund had been doubled; that the sys- 
tem of administering the affairs of the craft was, in the highest degree, successful; 
that the Lodges laid increased to forty-four, with a membership of 1,58(1. Greenleaf ably 
served the Grand Lodge until his removal from the State. The Proceedings contain 
nuuy reports written by him, of great ability, and showing an intimate acquaintance with 
the History of Masonry and a full appreciation of its fundamental principles; indeed 
they may still be read, and studied as a correct exposition of the principles which were 
involved in the discue iion. One sentence from his valedictory deserves to be repeated in 
every Lodge in the world; 


1 - 1 " distribution of Masonic funds we should never lose sight of the 
pie that they are the property of the whole fraternity, and are to be expem 
of beneficence and charity.” e 


I 


at princi- 
in deed 
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rendered their charters recently, and the charter of Xo. 90 having been revoked for un- 
auuonic condnct. Xo old somber haw been given to a new Lodge, bnt each Lodge now 
has th( nine number it originally had, and each Lodge is nnmbered according to the date 
of it* charter. For nearly thirty years there have not been ten caaea, in all, of failntr- by 
Lodges to make their return* before the session of the Grand Lodge, if not within the 
time fixed. 

The avenge membership of the Lodge* is very large. In 1908 the 201 Lodge* re- 
turned a membership of 27,356, an average of 136 to a Lodge. The Grand Lodge pays per 
diem and mileage to one representative from each Lodge, sufficient to divide the expense, 
holding that it is for the benefit of the whoh craft to have every Lodge represented, and 
so the larger part of the expense is borne by the whole cnft ; and yet the Grend Lodge 
dues are small, there being bnt few jurisdictions in which they are less. 

Almost all the Lodges have Charity Fundi; held by Trustees, incorporated distinct 
from the Lodge and yet elected by the Lodge; the income is paid over to the Lodge and 
disposed of by it. 

From the time of Greer leaf this Grand Lodge has made “ Report# on Foreign Cor- 
respondence ” » special feature ; and has also, following the example set by him, given 
great consideration to Masonic Jurisprudence. It has had the service, on the Committee 
on Foreign Correspondence, of two Chairmen for forty-one years— seventeen by Bro. Cyril 
I’earl and twenty-four by the present Cliairman — each having prepared the entire report 
for eacu year that he served. 

Missouri. 

In the early days, when the only settlements in what is now the great State of Mis- 
souri were trading-posts, some of the French merchants, who were in the habit of visiting 
Philadelphia annually on business, were made Masons in the Lodge L’Amenite, chartered 
In 1797. In 1807, people from other nationalities had settled there, among whom were 
many Masons, and on July 17, 1807, the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania grunted a charter 
fer Louisiana Lodge at St. Genevieve (now in Missouri), with Dr. Aaron Elliott us 
Master, and Andrew Henry and George Bullitt (who had been made Masons in Western 
Star Lodge in Kaskaskia, Illinoi ) as Wardens. It was duly constituted Xovember 14, 
1807, and included in its membership many of the merchants prominent, a few years 
later, in St. Louis. The Lodge declined, probably on account of the lead St. Lonis soon 
gained, and in 1824 its charter was vacated by the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania for non- 
payment of dues; it was probably dormant some years before. October 8, 1825, the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania communicated to the Grand Lodge of Missouri, that mem- 
bers of the Loug° had petitioned that Grand Lodge to be revived for the special purpose 
of closing up its affairs, and desired to know the feelings of the latter in regard to grant- 
ing their request; the Grand Lodge gave permission for the revival of the Lodge for the 
sole pnrpose specified. 

The Grand lodge of Pennsylvania also granted a charter for St. Louie Lodge, at St. 
Lonis, September 15,1808. The list gives no farther information concerning it; and 
when O’Sullivan wrote in 1852, he had been “ unable to procure the least information ” 
oncoming it, and it is not known liuw long it existed. It certainly had disappeared a 
few years later than 1808. and it is doubtful if it was ever organized. 

The Grand Lodge of Tennessee chartered Missouri Lodge at St. Louis, October 8, 
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them, new charter* should be issned, or if the surrender we; ms: do in vacation, that the 
Grand Matter shenid Issue t dispensation to be in force until the next aeaaion of the 
Grind Lodge, and no longer. St. Charles Lodge, desiring to change its name to Hiram 
tadge, surrendered its charter, bnt declined to work nnder the temporary dispensation 
of the Grand Messier; the matter was brought before the Gi*nd Lodge, which ordered a 
uew charter to »*sue, and decided that as it was an existing Lodge it was entitled to be 
rapn »nted In the Grand Lodge. No mention is made of the issue of new charters to the 
other two Lodges, bnt it was bated in 1828 that Missouri Lodge did surrender its old 
charter and take new one. Joachim Lodge became dormant in 1823, and its char ter 
was revoked, April 7, 1825. Hiram Lodge surrendered iti charter, April 4, 1826. 

The Grand Lodge commenced issuing charter® at once, qnite a nnmbei being for 
Lodges in Illinois In one instance, one of the petitioners h d been struck from the roll 
of a Lodge for a breach of the By-L iws, nd the Grand Lodge voted that the petition 
should not be granted, “until he is restored in said Lodge.” In another ease, the Grand 
Master granted a dispensation fora Lodge, which wa, formally constituted under it, 
apon he understanding that it was a charter; the Grand Lodge confirmed it as o charter 
and recognised the Lodge as duly constituted. 

Some of the Lodges expelled or suspended Apprentice! and Fellow Crafts for non- 
payment of dues, bnt the Grand Lodge decided that snch action was illegal, s only Master 
Ml ' son, conld 1)6 members of Lodges or vote therein. An attempt was made to recognize 
( liter Past Musters as members of the Grand Lodge, as had been done in other Grand 
Lodges; bnt although i committee, composed of able men, reported to that effect, the 
Grand Lodge rejected its report and decided adversely to the claim. 

When the Grand Lodge was formed, Missonri Lodge was indebted to the Grand Lodge 
of Tennessee and neglected to make payment. In 1828, the Grand Lodge of Missouri 
wa * informed that the Grand Lodge of Tennessee had formally suspended that Lodge. 
The former decided that the suspension was without effect. The decision was based 
upon the fact that the Lodge had surrendered the Tennessee charter, and had “passed 
under the jurisdiction of another Grand Lodge.” While the “change of charters” is 
mentioned, the fact that the Lodge was under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of 
vxsouri was really (and properly) the real ground of the decision. It wae held that the 
claim of the Grand Lodge of Tennessee was upon the Grand Lodge of Mksouri to see 
that the dues were paid, and not upon its subordinate; and accordingly it directed Mis- 
souri Lodge to pay the amount. 

Several of the Lodges surrendered or lost their charters before the a.ti-rai onic ex* 
citement commenced ; but other Lodges were affected by that. Missouri Lodge, of which 
the Grand Maiter was then a member, snrrendered its charter, Octobe r 5, 1833, on the 
motion of Edward Bates, then its Ma ter as well as Past Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge, This must have fc en a severe blow to the craft, but many of them rallied un- 
flinchingly to tho support of the Grand Lodge. One uew charter was granted. The 
place of meeting was changed to Columbia; but the oontest for life wae a close one. Tho 
Grand Lodge did not meet in 1835, and the enemies of Masonry exulted in itu downfall, 
several clergymen in 8t. Louie being especially bitter. But in 1836. the Grand Lodge 
met. with a representation of four of the Fix Lodges then known to exist; three Lodges 
wire delinquent in returns and further time was given to them, and a charter was granted 
to “ brethren redding at and near the City of St. Louis ” for St. Louis Lodge. In 1837, 
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Grand Lodge and surrendered ite charier Deoember 2, 1829. At the session of the Grand 
Lodge in December, 1830, an agent ta appointed to settle its affaire and another Lodge 
a. empowered to take jurisdiction of any charge, (presumably for non-payment of 
dues) which he might prefer ag&inrt any of its late members, precisely as the Lodge might 
have none if it had continued to es.iat; in fact, the agent was instructed that, if the late 
officers of the Lodge should not pay the arrearages, a summon; should be issued to all 
indebted to the Lodge to come forward and pay, or appear before the other Lodge and 
ahow cause why they should not pay or “ be proceeded against agreeably to a ncient usage.” 
On® appeal s ne up and was sustained. No report seems to hare been mode afterwards, 
and it is probable that the anti-ntnsonic excitement stopped the proceedings. The Grand 
•xsdge “esse? chartered a Lodge at Athene in that State, but in some of the lists it 

is described an of Athens, Alabama. 

Application wai made to the Grand Lodge of South Carolina, at its m iaion in 1819, 
for a dispensation or a charter for a Lodge at Claiborne, Alabama, and a charter was 
granted for Claiborne Lodge, No. 51, but afterwards called Alabama Lodge. 

The Grand Lodge of Louisiana chartered Friendship Lodge, No. 6, at Mobile, Sep- 
tember 4, 1813; Eureka Lodge, No. 16, at Blakely in 1819; and Mobile Lodge, No. 22, at 
Mobile, in 1823 or 1*24, The first soon tecamc extinct. Eureka was borne on the 
print,'.; list in 1824 and 1825. Mobile was on the list in 1824, but was then dropped; it 
was chartered after the formation of the Grand lodge of Alabama, which had chartered, 
D. ember 11, 1821, a Lodge by the same name at the same place, but whose charter was 
declared forfeited December T, 1829; the causes which led to the existence of these two 
Lodge at the same time and place, and of the same name, but hailing under different 
Grand Lodges, cannot be gathered from the printed records. 

rf-juid seem that the petitioners to the Grand Martyr of Tennessee for a dispensa- 
tion for Halo Lodge changed tlioir minds, and returned the dispensation, which he granted, 
without organizing under it, und took another from tho Grand Lodge of Georgia; for 
ehen the convention was held, representatives purporting to represent “ Halo Lodge, 
No. 21, under the Grand Lodge of Georgia ” signed the Constitution then adopted. Some 
cim in 1820 a dispensation was granted by the Grand Master of Georgia for Halo Lodge 
at Cahawba, Alabama, and a charter w as grunted by the Grand Lodge, January 24, 1821. 
Tho Grand Master of Georgia also granted. May 27, 1821, a dispensation for Marion 
Lodge fit Suggsville, Alabama. There is no further mention of this Lodge on tho Georgia 
record; but at tho session of the Gruud Lodge of Alabama in December following, a 
petition from the members of Marion I .edge " with their proceedings " was presented and 
referred to; u select committee,” upon whose favorable report a charter was granted to 
Marion Lodge, at Suggrville. Tbit! was the Georgia Lodge, but tho shortness of the 
time (two w.tks), between the date of its dispensation and tho mooting of the Convention 
renders it quite certain it had not been organized uuder its dispensation when the Grand 
Lodge of Alabama was formed. 

St. Stophen 1 Lodge, at St. Stephens, hailing under the Grand Lodge of North Ourolina, 
tool >art in the convention that organized the Grand Lodge. On December 14, 1816, 
the Grand Lodgs of North Carolina voted that a charter bo issued to Friendship Lodge 
at St ^Stephens (M. T.), “acting under a dispensation from the Grand Master of this 
Lodge ” upon the Lodge’s making an additional r 'turn. This must have been St. Stephen* 
Lodge, but whether it had received n charter or was still U. D. does not appear. It is 
vol. v. — 3. 
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DOr 5n the ^ - It * extremely doubtful 

in * tz ^ a *-* *. «■*. - 

Lodf« represented, arising nndonbtedfv froaffilir *“7* ^ “t*® ** *° the nnnu,er of 
the. don ' wen vl ^ng to notio. tkrt in the later day. of 

P“bli*?ied Proceedings she w that mthffatT!? T T! ° n the 6nt ** Th » 
clerical error, Madison Lodge No 21 is ? WBre re P n nted > bn * b 7 » 

In the forenoon of the^Td dl'v 1 " T pke8 C No. 21. 

In the afternoon tiro others were ddetl 4 *, ! |,”,f° r J e ^ bn * m Lodge ? represented. 
..nw to, to -to— ££*«••* - ">«* * "FC- 
present on the last day so that nn /t and Wai -among those reported 

.to tot , , „ „ ?r Zw. °" ,h *‘ d " J «*“ 15 > — We.— the JL in 

The constitution, dated June 14 lsoi ... , , 

Grand Officer? md the Represent*' »»fn' p “ bll8i 1 b J itself; it wi signed by the 
■ edge ,t Hnntsville, ^ 

Moulton Lodge, Russellville Lodge, U.O. Farrar Lnd v'rfn 5 " od ^ e (,Jo Lodge, 
As already stated, there were two Le r • .v D -> a - • St. Stephen’s Lodge. 

Washington and T„ icnmbia, ch rteredbX ‘ Om/lT* ** ° f tUc State * 

took part in the organisation of the Grand T d ° f f,m ' * 6% whicb neitber 

1825 the existence* there"*' 'l* thcir “ db -on to it. In 

Alabama, and it declared that their muinten ™ i„ “° wl .® dge ° f th,! Griln d Lodge of 
Tennessee was “contrary to the li w and *•* ■ * Cm ^ by tbe Gnui d Lodge of 

committee to correspond with the Gran i Lodge' ! o^Tenn^ee^ " 0, ^’ 8nd a PP° inted a 
but no reference to it is fonnd in the nmn , “ essee ,n relation to the matter; 

oeedings of the former, and the Subject was proUblv d* ^ % **“ 8 “ bsc l uent P ro ' 
really been working without reporting to anv Grand 5 T . ”" !U “ bia had 

UnC tLm d ITtT™* nUimat ‘ y - its charter ^ ^ “* 

disappeared from thfroll. " ThTnanlT ^fM^dLn’^L^d' 11 ''^ * ^ 0la " d Lod « e soon 
name of Alabama Lodge at Huntsville w» oh , , f’ * changed to Holion; the 
consolidated with Helion Lodge' Russellville * *° Bethe#da - and soon after it wus 
Grand Lodge of Tennessee, and arm roniW l L ° dgt returned '*< dispensation to the 
dared forfeited in 1823; ,nd in 182 4 a nc l t°L * ^ T hi,,h ’ howcver » w, « ** 

the same number. St. Stephen’s Lodeo « chartered in place of it and with 

“-it - ,h ” 

5 ; h . e „°r nr ; M 

pmm lh., did, tot rmerved to itaHf “ ”* “ ,t »»•«<«,», li„it it, 

tiver e*pr..*iy dscl.wd th.t“Tto ton r ' J 't eotaitution. and non. 

■Ml ml* in thi. Grand M J - , nnZ j fHn “J" 1 *-’ *> th ' »< Al.bnnai 
X. J*« ton ntotondT^^li ^ ^"; ^ 
numbered up to twenty- four and th^rp w * . n anc ^ * n the Lodges 

Florida Z the m vi prevTi^ °* ** ^ 0nt ' f whicb «■ 

churtere and the anti- masonic excitement co in '° n in rel * t,on to th " forfeiture of 
•to ii« rhnrtorrd in 188B, ttolto^Z' 
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or «uiTendered and two other Lodges had disappeared from the roll and the dispensation* 
of two U. D. were allowed to expire without taking charter** The decline continued. 
In 1831 the time of holding the session of the Grand Lodge wai changed to January, 
to there was no session in 1832. At the time fixed for the session in 1833, the repreeent- 
atms of only m Lodges were present, and the Grand Lodge eonld not be opened for 
wtnt °* * quorum; but on the third day one more Lodge was represented, and the Grand 
Lodge was op led; bnt even then neither the Grand Master nor any one of the Deputies* 
w,m present; Grand Officers? were elected, bnt the Grand Master and several other were 
not present. The next year (1834) also the Grand Lodge waited till the third day for 
a quorum, when eight Lodges were represented, and afterwards one other; bnt the 
Grand Secret ary was the only Grand Officer present. The time for the annual session 
was c hanged back to December, Grand Officer;, were elected, and it is stated in the 
record that they wero installed, but the Grand Master was not reported present, and it 
m ” be tbal * eTeri ‘ , > " bo werc absent, were installed by proxy; two charters were granted 
“ ^ ’ declared forfeited; no sessions were held in December, ia34, or in December, 

1835. There were then twelve Lodges on the roll, with 296 members. No sessions were 
held in I somber 1834 or 1835. Had it not been for the introdnetion into the Masonic 
code of the role relating to u quorum, borrowed from the law of bodies whose constitu- 
tion and polity are in direct conflict with the “ original plan of M won ry,” this Grand 
Lodge would not have found itself powerless to preserve its own exictence. 

On December fi, 1836, the day fixed by the constitution for the meeting of the Grand 
«dge, he representatives of six Lodges were present, and with them the Grand Master 
and Grand Secretary; while the fact is not noticed, the former had never been pres- 
ent in Grand Lodge since hr was elected, and if he had ever been installed, it must 
• ve been by proxy; us the number of Lodges still was twelve, so far as any action of the 
I rand Lodge was concerned, there was not a quorum present; but after waiting in vain 
ihref days for the appearance of other representatives, they declared that the Grand 
Lodge hud become extinct, and formally reorganized the Grand Lodge by the adoption 
of a constitution and the election aim installation of Grand Officers: all' dispensations 
were continued, two charters granted, and Lodges, whose charter had been forfeited 
were authorized to be reinstated an proper application. 

t rom th at time forward for many years the Grand Lodge enjoyed a prosperous 
growth. There was one drawback; the constitution contained the iron rule that ailurc 
by a Lodge to be represented in Grand Lodge for two successive years forfeited the 
• barter, There was no notice to show cause; the Grand Lodge did not even have the 
f Wer t0 wnivc tbC future; if the failure to be represented one year was repeated the 
next year, no matter what wus the cause, the Lodge ceased to exist; the Grand Lodge 
no part of the expenses of representation; the Lodges in remote parts of the .State. 
fr0m whlch the tn ‘ v4,il, « fi,cilitie » were poor and expensive, must once in two vears be at 
a great expense or lose their charters. S Wf-wculiny laws, which impose penalties, arc 
utterly abhorrent to Masonic principles; but Snell a law was in force in this Grand Lodge 
and the consequence war, that lodges, whieh a little attention might haw r«ved, worn 
' , rol1 l!Wr y - VPar - However, in twenty years from its reorganization, the Grand 

ge 1 over 200 Ledges, with a membership of about 8 , 000 , In I860 it had 23ft 
Lodges, wlt h a membership of 8,093. Then came the terrible check of the civil war; at 
’ 1,8 111 n11 jurisdictions, candidates swarmed nt the outer door, and then reaction fol- 
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Many charter* were forteLT tn i ' ^ '** Proowdifl f 1 till 1864. 

were restored, and in 1866 theme^'^lwl Lfth” ’f’ T - 
of Lodges to make retnms, it went down £ Tw^o^tLn “♦* ’ ** Mnw 

30 that in 1870 !t «* 10,985, the highest poin't it 'ever ^cted Th^Tf* * U fT*’ 
mn down, probably owin* krgel f to bn«5 , • . Th#n U com ®««ced to 

*» *». n„ . «„» 3C “ * i-TT?- . * “**• * **». ’"■» » 

•t only had 255 active Lofe wit j, 7 1® , 188 ?’ rben >* 6,724. In 1887, 

Lodges, with a meml« re hip^f 19,966 In 1908, ^ Ut# ‘‘ ini ' e inerfami to 478 

Florida. 

C.roliru, with mndr, psp.,, 4u tlte ^ fVMvun, M 

had not been chartered by the Grand Lodm „/ p f * th “ Lcd S e »* unknown. It 

««*> the char, granted upon that memorial ^ ^nf lo"'^ *7 ** 

to bo delivered "provided thut tha nr * j ^ M * er °f another Lodge, 

-ft,, ldb i: 

charter woi granted in 1768 by the O n/r a Tc *° *** UHder tllB jurisdiction.” A 
01 Which thr, now no ^ ^ ^ ^ - Florida, 

Scottish origin, and the most plansible sol t'° ■ !, L °? g ® above niontioned indicates a 

In lint, of Lodp. nubStaZ L? "‘7 V“ “ ~ “T 8 -** Onlg. of m 
Uie Grand Lodge of South Carolina (Ancient) a Tst ' l""* N °‘ chartlTed by 

(Mackey says) became “extinct i * b “ W«e 
ame Grand Lodge also chartered No 5fi it p d f ! ° f th * King of C P* in ” The 
This Lodge also became extinct The Graud Lod 7°t% * Wbat date u not known - 

chartered Floridian Virtues Lodira nt <st \ • 8 °* Souti Carolina, on June 30, 1820, 

extinct in 1827. The 1 “ Grand ^ f ^ * V * * b ‘« » ^ boeome 

under the name of Good Intention Lodge ST? ’butt t^ 1 ’ ^ ** Penaacola ' 

it was marked ‘-Extinct” in I82f Th ' t?’ , * ^ 1 very 1,lort existence as 

charter to several member, of No 28, for" Trl 7**°’ J u - BB,y 3 ’ 18a4 ’ « 

E»l>eranza Lodge, No. 47 ^ J L A a l ™ n ’ ° f **■ 3 °’ by tbe “«"*« of La 

*• j-x otL J^LTZ 8 — of - * - 

“ 5 WM *««««*» ‘o the “revived” Lodge As iu 182 - *"**' “ re * torod >” 

o, tr? - ,h ' 

of the Grand Lodge of Geo win nmv ni g ’"tine, the loss of the early records 

«, • u r£ £%£%£% “ ““ h •' “ -*"»« - 

Gnrolinn hint on. tbc n> wrl. „ iso, JfJ** “ ”°‘ ‘ * h»nn«i South 

of thn Qrand L dp uf G.o^ " S' « LS'TTL* 6 ”* L 

... a. - n„ 
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on the roll in 1803 1804, 1807, 1808 or 1818, occorfing to published Ikf purporting t. 

* d ® n ! . T ° to " 1 ‘ uurCe,J latai * d 5n *»*«■. Judging from it. number and 
the fect ttat H «h not >n tho ro'l in 1816, thin Lodge wu oWtered in , 817, and it i, 
rery certain that there was no earlier Georgia Lodge in Florida. The better opinion h 
that IV L • referred to by Col. Humphrey ond the Florida Committee was the South 
Urolm* ,,odg« No. 3« tb loss of the early South Carolina record* prevent* giving 
the date of its charter, bn f it was on a list pnblished in 1804. 

The Grand Lodge of Alabama chartered Jackson Lodge at Tallahamee, December 19, 
1! o December 18, 1827, and its charter was declared forfeited Decem- 

ber 8* 18 " bat lt "*• s tored to good standing immediately on the payment of itt 
itrrearugvs of dues. 

Lod ** °j G. aigi . chartered Washington Lodge, at Qnincy, December 2, 
182 , H rnon > Lod 8 e Mananns, December 8, 1829. They were not numbered 
with th* G« orgia Lodge , but were No. 1 and No. 2, Florid?, The I lommittee on Repri t 
. Florida we« ui able to discover the origin of these Lodge*, but supposed one car « 
from Tennessee and the other from Georgiu. 

Representatives from th. se three Lodge met July 5, 1830, i ad determined that it 
wasexpedumt, and that “according to precedent and authority, they have the right to 
eetAbliwh a Grand Lodgt fo. the Territory of Florida.” A constitution was fear, . ' rnd 

S pted ; 1 ° n J ”*y 6 > 1830 > Omnd Lodge was organised by the election and instal- 
lanon of the Grand Master and Grand Officers. 

Previously to shis, with a single exception, the Territories had waited until they were 
admitted as states before forming a Grand Lodge. One had been formed in Michigan 
Territory, but it had become extinct. The Grand Lodge of Florid, is the first Grand 
Lodge now existing which as formed in * Territory. The first idea v, is that a Grand 
Lodge o old be formed only in fan independent, sovereign State; bnt as such States be- 
*"* jubjeot to a General Government to a limited extent, the application of the doctrine 
to new States, situated precisely ss the old ones were, eonld not well be denied. Then 
dec,d ®f that the D,stnct ot Columbia was snch a political organisation as was en- 

f £*, 11 WM then “ ' "y rte P to that a Territoiy, organized 

m i. r the laws of the United States, and an incipient State, was also entitled to a Grand 

rSf - “ vf? mg U m# y h® " mwked that robseqncntly the same rule wa, applied 
to the Provinctal Dependencies of the British crown. 

I’" " :M Lod * : ordered that the old charters be retnrned to the Grand Secretary 

ind by him forwarded to the sveral Grand Lodges from which they were obtained; and 
the Grand Master cawed ’etter to be addre led to each of those Grand Lodges, “ inform- 
ing • ;m of the organization of the Grand Lodge of the Territory of Florida” and .olio 
iting fraternal recognition and correspondence. 

The anti-masonic excitement, and the unsettled condition of the country growing out 
•** «» •■«-* p»™w ti» r o«hc»th.i„,tou„. 

» * n 1831, bnt the edge was declared defunct in 1837. In 1836, dispensations 
" re gi ited for two additional Lodge , but they were not chartered till 1837. In 1840 
there were fire chartered Lodges and three U. D. 

\TT Di< ?r 1 h0m the Qnnd ***** Georgia, stating 

that the Grand Ledge of Florida had chartered lodges in Georgia, md inquiring into 

e ma t« Thi Grand Secretary had replied that there was only one Lodge th*<. fell 
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^ when ii 

£TeS: 

no opinion npon the right of the Qi i t <vJ T >C . the .'' r WM referrfd expressed 
the circnmstancee, bnt fnu/u^i^^ ^ ?“ Lo ^S® in Georgia under 
■surrender its jurisdiction o*er the * impolicy, and the franc? Lodge voted to 

the Grand Lodge of Georgt, hr%?J^**' haahl * " «*"* under that of 
the Grand Lodge of <£2 hi ££ t 7 "?*” ° £ tlte Mr —“need that 
be «lf 'thrT^geherZ^' rt. V’ when presented; and h, 

Lodge; wfterenpof the < frano iLg remittT'helin' "tir'ilf the P“ ren * G «* d 
number should never be awiened tea jther Lr dne “ °J th ‘ Lodge, •'sokred .hat its 

■>«* W « !;W ho» u r^S,^M V ?*""“ d *«*“ 

jurisdiction over the Lod« n - *xtgi. It acknowledged that the 

if Georgia, with ^ "^ched ,o the Grand Lodge 

and has now the it me nnmbei (8 thaTTt l ' 8atl8f ” ,ct,0 “- The Lodge still exists 
Lodge of Florida. ( “ hu when “ ™ bartered b, the Grand 

Fo^C-Cd^ 01 ^ <>f a Committee on 

Probings. Gnioet the leading featnn nth, 

und then by Thomas Brown and Thomas T> P ° i* [® parcd ' flre by John I'. Dnval 

principles, law and usages was so able and i**! " hich t,W di8Ca8 ~ : ° n of Masonic 

d 7n 8 185o1h- P " With0Ut fDl1 “ d C » ^n,^:t ettadmi °‘ 

its roll;t 'i860, thM "* ^ ■» 

- ,no. In 1881,1;^^^ i'JS.'TSr 5 M, ! 8r0 ’ the total membership 
estinct during the year In 188S h« r 11 i, , . ™ b ° re amt n,nr L *>dges had become 
tne Cram, lilge, ^ ^ *“ 

members. In 1908 there are 171 Lodges, withes members. * 

Trxas. 

•in..,, H L' mZn“'.;'g kt'n' 7 ™"'" ■ ^ ™‘ *» * 

*•' h« n— ■•Z.i.i, "d ?Z;Cn.'nh7j'T' 

were captured and undoubtedly destroyed i *• T property of the Lodge 

also issued by the Gnmd Lodi ’ 183 ‘> « d then at Houston. Charters were 

McFarland Lodge in St. Angustine, in JanuTry, 1837 ^ '** ** Xaca S doche8 > “* d 

n- ™ >i ™ 

■States and then to organized Terri tor in th it "■ * ret been applied tff 

lotion hav mg sncceeded, i. « to 1 appKed to « ** ^ 

In compliance with an invitation from Holland Tandem »i* t 

“ a — - *• »— ». thoT~ %°;rr. 





Qrother John Watson 
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representative for ’feFsrUnd Lodge in accordance with a verbal messa* 3 from thut Lodge 
authorising it to do so. 

The Convention voted that the delegates “consider it a matter of right and for the 
gen ral ben( it of the Order” that a Grand Lodge be formed in the Republic and tint 
f Ma8ter M “° n P re » ent . membere of regular Lodges, be constituted members of the 
0r “ nc 14 j ® elected members twelve others, who were apparently not present, 

5 ad then proceeded to organic Grand Lodge by the election of Grand Officer Gen. 
Sam Houston w. - chairman of the convention, but was not elected to any office. The 
Constitution and Genenu Regulations of the Grand Lodge of Louisiana were temporarily 
adopted and k ommittee appointed to draft a permanent code. The third Monday in 

April was fixed for the first meeting of the Grand Lodge, and the Convention adjonmed 
sine ate . 

and Lodge met April 10, 1838, and woe opened in mple form. Other Grand 
Officers were appointed, and, the Committee on Constitution not being ready to report, 
the Grand Lodge • called off nntil the twenty-fonrth ; the committee then reported 

C astltntlon of the 0rand Lofi* of Tennessee, and it was voted to adopt it, with such 
changes might be nec sssary. It was referred back to the committee fot the purpose of 
m the nece iterations. After appointing committees the Grand Lodge called 
ott the '' ;To nth of May. It met, considered, disenssed and mended the proposed con- 
titntion at several sessions nntil the tenth of May, when the constitution was unani- 
mously adopted. The constitution, while based on that of Tennessee* differed in man 
important respects. It contained no quorum clause ; each Lodge had three votes and all 
other m ambers of the Grand Lodg one vote each; it reserved the power to the Grand 
Lodge to amend it* own constitution, and Past Grand Officers below the Wardens did 
not become members by v irtne of having held office in the Grand Lodge. Finally, on May 
11, 1838, the rand Lodge completed its organisation by the installation of the Grand 
*1 wter and other Grand Officers, which ceremony was performed by “ Bro. Sam Houston, 

■ he '’resident of the Convention, who was nnanimou-ly elected to insfcdl them according 
to the ancient nsogf i of the Order.” 

The constitution did not provide that the original members of the Grand Lodge 
hetid remain permanent member®, but it was afterward- decided that twenty-nine 
Brethren were received by the Convention as members of the Grand Lodge, “and that no 
subsequent action of the Grand Lodge can deprive them of membership;” two, however 
were reported as having ceased to be members, one by resignation, and one by expulsion 
by his Lodge. 

The Grand Lodge made 1 visitation to Holland Lodge, May 18, 1838. The Grand 
Ma8ter “ h ’’ addrr ‘ 4i t0 the Lcdfff affirm* d the right to form a Grand Lodge and transfer 
the allegiance of th< Lodges 1 1 the now Grand Lodge while working under their original 
tartew; but he said u wonl 1 be proper for the Lodges to surrender those charter* and 
* ke n< lw onea fr# »i the new Grand Lodge as soon as convenient. lie claimed for the 
tiransl Lodge exclusive jurisdiction over all Lodged in Toxaa. 

Charters were immediately granted for Temple Lodge at Houston and St. John’s 
u°d| at Inaoria; th< statement in Mitchell’s history that the former was chartered by 
the Grand Lodge of Louisiana, and the latter by the Grand Lodge of Mississippi, is 
■ rroneous. At the Annual Communication in November following, new charters were 
granted to all the Lodge,'. 
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were ^ “* «— b« of it. obedience 

States. In 1840 ifL charter^Twfh , , “ ne “ tion of Teli “ to the United 
which had ceased to exist thin n of th H!L ”* lft >' two Lodges, twenty-eight of 
hundred and eleven m^ng sw2 7 7* "° ? «* 1 ^ » «L two 

memliersliip was 11,502; 1880 17 0 5 S P ° f **** In 1870 ’ the 

with 41,736 members. ’ ’ ’ 2 °’ 41< ' *" d 1008 th ™ ™ ™ 1^, 

Arkakras. 

Ty ™ »-1» p «rt of Arkai. .. oh™, 

b«° published mor, ttao ooc. ibo, tb'J'or.M ilT'",? i“ **“ » b«» 

copied without tfaestion. ' rror at first, and the erroneous date wo. 

No T^ » 18, “- «— ■ JifP— tk. for 
Robert JohZ « w 1 , f” o‘ ''f ~ « r “ W » ■». with 

r-j-tern e mSTdr? ‘ "-»*<» n*. iD 

A.r wr^TT” r "” wri Vo "“ b " >*«« 
Grand Lodge of Tennessee also granted ,r * “ JeW0 J P re »ented 1 to the l odge. The 
Octobt r 5, 1838. Tc^Z^TjaT^r *° '*™ Ud **’ ut Grille, 
before the Grand Ledge of Arki^L w ° ^ !!l V* 39 ’ The <ll8 P en8ation *» granted 

“ i ,h oo 7^ A ' k “ * “ •«— i* ifi 1 ** No - s 

^ r? s “ 

*t Washington. b ft d,SpenM,tlon in ly3 » for Mt. Horeb Le dge 

««* « «r 7 s £ tnd w-m «“ we- *. 

tbr tb tod OScrr, of th. 0 ^ «l«*«d utd iutallod 

Wf. for 1838, Th '7r li " ,! rf "»«~d 

re»» was at first slow. In 184fi i* P , , n< l l f r ' !cord has been lost. It* prog- 

after that it grew more rapidly. The OMl War dm! T'* i" Wp ° f iKmt 600 ! 

and the consequent deprefrion in bus , Z demoralized the Institution pretty badly, 
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FACSIMILE OF THE RECORD OF Wf: 

Very few Masons in lilim* know the fact th« the proem Grand Lod* 
<** of Masons in Illmots wa. Whiem SU> U4g r, A*. W7. « Kaskask^a 
document . a f*>«mi!e * the wily *ecient Masonic document in Urn Sts 
i tere >s nothin* m the history of Masonry of the State a. ce the orr« 

K «sMaskia is in Randolph county, it was founded about n 
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r STAR LODGE, No. to 7, OF ILLINOIS 

he tint Grand lodge of Masons which was established in the State, 
which received its dispensation from the R, W. Grand Lodge, of Pennsylvania, 
nois to-day, and will be of pniomxi interest to every Mason in the State, 
the p re s en t Grand l odge, which is oi more historical value than this. 

Salle, and was the first eapitol of Illinois Territory. 
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Illinois. 

The Grind Lodge of Pennsylvania granted a dispensation, September 24, 1805, for 
Western Star Txjdgr at Kitskuskia, Illinois (then Indian Territory), and it was organised 
and commenced work December 14, 1805. A charter was granted to it Jnne 3, 1800, 
under which it was constituted September 13, 1806, It continned to work very actively 
until the end of the year 1822, when all trace of it ir lost, except that detached papers 
have been found which show that it war, in existence i late as 1829; Bro. Reynolds, the 
Historian of Masonry in Illinois, expressed the belief that a second volnme of record' 
commencing in December, 1822, war in existence. 

The Grand Lodge of Kentucky grunted a dispensation, September 1, 1815, and & 
charter, Augnst 28, 1816, to Lawrence Lodge at Shawn e etown. 

Between July and October, 1819, the Grand Master of Tennessee granted a dispensa- 
tion to Libanus Lodge at Edwardsville, and on October 5, 1819, the Grand Master was 
authorised to issue a ettarter, if, upon examination of their work, he should find it “ in 
conformity with the precepts of Masonry,” and the charter was issued the next day. On 
October 5, 182?, the committee reported that the charter of this Lodge (among others) 
“owing to negligence, inattention und disrenpec* paid to the resolutions of the Grand 
Lodge, as well as an indifference to the good of the craft," ought to bo suspended, and 
the Grand Lodge »o ordered; it also voted that it be cited to appear at the next session 
to show cause why the charter should not be forfeited. The Grand Lodge did not seem 
to have knowledge of the formation of the Greud Lodge of Illinois. At the next sasrion 
the Lodge was reported os still delinquent, but no fiction was tuken. The Grand Master 
of the same Grand Lodge issued a dispensation, Jnne 28, 1820, for Temple Lodge at 
Bellvilk It made no return at tin next session, and in 1821 he reported that the Lodge 
had surrendered the die; >nsation vilhont working under it. 

The Grand Lodge ot Missouri created the following Lodges in Illinois : Olive Brunch 
Lodge, at Alton, by dispensation, October 30, 1821; by charter, April 8, 1822; a brother 
joined in the first petition, whose n m* had been stricken from the roll by Missonri 
Lodge for non-payment of dues, and the Grand Lodge required his name to bo struck 
from the petition and another substituted, before it would grunt the dispensation : Van- 
dnlia Lodge, at Yandalia, by dispensation, April 2, 1822; by charter, October 8, 1822; 
Sangamon Lodge at Springfield, by dispensation, April 6, 1822; by charter, October 9, 
1822: Union Lodge at Jonesboro, by dispensation Jnne 4, 1822; by charter, October 24, 
1822: and Eden Lodge at Covington, by dispensation, June 30, 1822; by charter, October 
8, 1822. 

Some time in March, 1822, the Grand Master of Indiaim granted a dispensation for 
Albion Lodge at Albion. The petition was recommended by Vincennes Lodge March 2, 
1822, and wan forwarded to the Grand Master on tht fifth, whose endorsement upon it 
leaves little doubt that a dispensation we* granted March 12, 1822; the Lodge was organ- 
ized April 13, 1822, md report inode to the Grand Lodge October 8, 1822. On the next 
day the dispensation was continued; at the session on October 8, 1823, the 0 b' ensation 
was again continued. In the Proceeding? for 1824 the Lodge is not mentioned, save in 
the table of work, from which it appears that it had 26 raembei * .nd 14 initiates in 1«22 ; 
19 member? and 2 initiates in 1823; and made no return in 1824. 

Me sure* looking to the formation of a Grand Lodge in lllincir were commenced in 
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182ft. The records, however, have been loet or destroyed, and if the Proceedinga of the 
'?rmd Lodge wen published, no fnU set has been pn erred. When Reynolds published 
his History of Msuonry in Illinois, ho had a written copy, almost accidently dissevered, of 
the Proceedings of the Conrention, and printed copies of the Proceedings of two session* 
o* th* G nd L o^ge. A copy of those it another s< non had been in the archives of tho 
Grand Ledge ox Kentucky, but had been destroyed; there was then, howerer, a copy in 
the archirei of the G.,ind Lodge of Maine, but unfortunately Beynolds waa not aw&re of 
it. Th larger part of the edition of his History was also burned. 

Libanus Lodge sent communications to other Lodges in the latter part of 1820 in 
relation to forming a Grssad Lodge, but nothing came of it The mutter was discussed 
somewhat during the following year, and in September, 1822, Litmus Lodge again com- 
municatod with the other Lodge? and the result was that a Convention met December 9, 
1822 , <rt; Vandalia. Libanus, Western Step, Olive Branch, Albion, Eden, Union, Van- 
dulh, an Lai-rence Lodge? (all in the State, except Sangamsw) were repree uted. A 
constitution was greed upon end adopted, subject to ratification by majority of the 
Gudge? and signed bv the members. Grand Officers were then elected and the Grand 
rfaster was authorized, when it should appear that a majority of the Lodges hod ratified 
the constitution, to call a meeting of the Grund Lodge, 

.e Grand Mi ter called a meeting of the Grand Lodge December 1, 182-1. when it 
was fon dly organized, and the Grand Master installed by the Deputy Grand Master of 
*°uri. The record has been lost, and if the Proceedings were ever published, no copy 
* now inowr to exist ; tbe later proceedinga indicate with certainty that a code of By- 
Laws was adopted, that the Lodges were required to take new charters, and that a 
charter was granted to Hiram Lodge, a new one. Albion Lodge had been working under 
dispensation, and am® condition w«a required to be complied with before a charter 
issued. In 1824, the Grand Secretary reported that charter had been issued to Albion 
Lodge; -md it was voted that ,11 Lodges which should not surrender their old charters 
an- take new ones within six months should bo stricken from the roll. Report relating 
to the legal status of tho Lodges were made and adopted, but unfortunately were not 
spread n P cn the records. A resolution wai adopted that Lodges, as soon as they should 
pay their dues to the mother Grand I odge and surrender their old charters, should have 
new ones on application to the Grand Master therefor. An appeal came up from Libanus 
(budge, but the Grand Lodge voted that it could not entertain the appe I because the 
- dge rai working under the Grand Lodge of Tennessee. The Grand Lodge thus 
reversed the rule that prevailed in other jurisdictions. The Grand Lodge of Missouri 
shortly after revoked the charter of Sangamon Lodge for neglect to pay dues, but a little 
later, when the charter of one of its own Lodges wa* revoked by the Grand Lodge of 
Tennessee, it rightly decided that the latter had no jurisdiction over the Lodge, but must 
make its claim upon the Grand Lodge. But the Grand Lodge of Illinois yielded, and 
allowed the existence of Sangamon Lodge to be terminated by another authority. It did 
not, for some time, take jurisdiction over Western Star, Lawrence and Libanus Lodges, 
beciuse they had not settled their dues and obtained the consent of their mother Grand 
odges The rule elsewhere had been that the new Grand Lodge took jurisdiction over 
ihe Lodges, and then required them to settle their dues. 

The Grand Lodge did not meet in December, 1825, os its By-Laws required, but held 
a session in January, IS-). I, in lieu of the annual session. It had. at the close of that 
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seMion, fifteen Lodges on its roll, four of which Keynolds said he could not locate, and ail 
the information concerning them that he could procure was that “such Lodges did 
ist.” This number inclnded the three older Lodges, which had not yet been fully received 
ander its jurisdiction, and Sangamon Lodge, whose charter had been revoked. Western 
Star Lodge did not succeed in severing its relations with the Grand Lodge of Pennsyl- 
vania and being constituted under its Illinois charter till June 24, 1828. The Grand 
Lodge of Kentncky, when it was informed of the organization of the Grand Lodge of 
Illinois, of its own motion gracefully remitted the dues of its Illinois Lodges. Knowledge 
of the fact seems not to have reached the Lodge, for it became extinct, while the Grand 
Lodge was waiting for it to obtain a “ full discharge ” for those dues, and u new Lodge 
was chartered in its place. Libanus Lodge, thongh members of it frequently visited the 
Grand Lodge, disappeared without being placed on the roll of the Grand Lodge. 

The Grand Lodge met December 3, 1826, and extended its session, by adjournment, 
to January 23, 182T; and its Proceedings were published. A bill for printing in 1824 was 
ordered to be paid. This indicates that the Proceedings of 1823 were printed. The 
charter of Albion Lodge was suspended end that of Vandulia Lodge surrendered. Two 
charters were granted, one to former members of Lawrence Lodge. 

A case involving an important question of Mnscnic law was finally disposed of at this 
session. After the convention to form a Grand Lodge had been held, but before the 
Grand Lodge ras organized, Vandal ia Lodge tried one of its members and suspended 
him. He appoaled, and of course the appeal was entered before the Grand Lodge of 
Miksonri, which ordered the Lodge to send up the record to the next tension of the Grand 
Lodge. Before that session was held, the Grand Lodgo of Illinois was formed, and the 
Lodge had passed under its jurisdic tion, and uotice thereof been given to the Grand Lodge 
of Missouri. Upon legal principles, the Grand Lodge of Mssonri should have transmitted 
the case to the Grand Lodge of Illinois. It did not, however, but proceeded to act upon 
the case. The records of the Lodge had been burned, but enough appeared to the Grand 
[,odge to satisfy it that an offence had been committed, and it “ disapproved of the pro- 
ceedings ” of the Lodge and expelled the accused. At the next session he sent in a 
memorial requesting a re-hearing. The committee reported favorably, but tho Grand 
Lodge reiused to adopt the report. Then the Grand Lodge of Illinois applied at two 
different sessions to have a rehearing granted; but it was refused both times, although 
the committee reported favorably. At the next session tho Grand Lodge of Illinois, 
i '"ognizing his x/atux as that of an expelled Mason, restored him. The Grand Lodge of 
Missouri criticized this action sharply and protested against it, and proposed to submit 
the question to tho other Grand Lodges for tlieir opinion, but us no further mention was 
made of the matter, it is presumed that l itliing was done. As it all happened in Illi- 
nois, there can be no doubt that the Grand L’dge of that State, as soon us it was organ- 
ized, obtained full jurisdiction in the premises. The only error which the Grand Lodge 
of Illinois made, was that it did not demand u transfer of the case for its own decision. 

It is believed that the Grand Lodge met in 182 1, but no record exists, and it is not 
known that its Proceedings were published. Whether it met or not, it soon became ex- 
tinct, and all its subordinates followed its example. The laws relating to the forfeiture 
of charters enabled the Anti-Masonic crusade to blot out e very Lodge in Illinois so effect- 
ually that no trace of any of them, ufter Juue 24, 1821, ha been found, and when 
Masonry was re -established, not a single one of them was revived. 
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On October 13 [S35, h Lodge w m opened m Qnincy for the first time since the Lodges 
cussed worK. <3©dley Lodge wss that evening organized nnder a dispensation from the 
Orand Lodge of Kentncky. It -vas chartered Angust 30, 1836. The same Grand Wee 
charfi Equity '«dgeat Equality, August 29, 1831; Ottawa Lodge at Ottawa Sep. 
tember 1, 1840, and issned a dispensation for Friendship Lodge at Dixon about Novem- 
ber 1, 1840. 

■ >c Grand Lo*ige of Missonri granted charters in Illinois, to Franklin Lodge at Alton, 
Oc tier 5, 1837. Harmony Ledge at Jacksonville, October 2, 1838; Springfield Lodge at 
Springfield, < tetuber 8,1839; Temperance Lodge at Vandalia and Far West Lodge at 
' ’ If”*’. Oetober 10 ’ 1839 » Mt - M »™»h or Hillsboro Lodge at Hillsboro, and Clinton Lodge 
at Carlisle, October 8, 1840; and its Grand Master issued a dispensation to Columbns 
at Colnmbus, Jnne 3, 1839, which was extended by the Grand Lodge, October 10, 
1839. The Grand Lodge of Missouri in those days paid little regard to the law of exclu- 
sive jnrr diction, for after the formation of the Grand Lodge of Illinois and correspon- 
dence with it, it not only maintained Lodge*? in Illinois bnt also organized, chartered and 
constituted Lodges in that jurisdiction; it chartered St. Clair Lodge in Belleville and 
Marion Lodge at Salem ia October, 1842. 

A convocation of delegates from several Lodges in niinote met at Jacksonville, 
January 20, 1840, voted that it was expedient to form a Grand Lodge, and appointed 
committee to call a convention for that purpose, Agreeably to snch call, i convention 
met at Jacksonville, April 6, 1840. Bodlev, Equality, Harmony, Springfield and For 
West Lodge* and Colnmbus Lodge U. D. were represented. There were then two other 
chartered Lodges in the State, Franklin at Alton., which was not in good standing, having 
beer snmmoned to show cause why its charter should not be revoked, and Temperance 
L°dge at \ mdalia; there were also two Lodges, U. D., Ottawa at Ottawa, and Mt. Moriah 
at Hillsboro; whether, therefore, the 1 edges U. D. nre conntcd or not, a majority of the 
Lodges were represented. 

The convention declared the right to establish a Grand Lodge, and proceeded to organize 
it; a constitution was adopted and Officers elected. The convention then adjourned to 
April 28, 1840, vhen the Grand Lodge was organized by the installation of the Grand 
Master (by proxy! and the other Grand Officers. Charters were granted to the six Lodges 
represented, including Columbus U. D. 

Tin constitution adopted (« well as that of the old Grand Lodge), based on that of 
North Carolina as transmute! through Tennessee and Missouri, took from the Grand 
lodge ths jiowf r of amending its own constitution, and vested that, power in the Lodges; 
bnt in 1841 the Orand Lolgi completely reversed the provision by solemnly deciding 
vhat the provision meant the Lodges represented in the Grand Lodge *nd a vote taken 
' herein, and at once proceeded to amend the constitution itself by a two-thirds vote of 
the Lodges represented. The construction thus given was soon after inserted in the 
..institution. 

The first session was held in October, 1840. Four Lodges were represented and their 
total membership was only ninety-seven. There was some delay by the other Lodges in 
taking ont new c barters, probably in consequence of some dissatisfaction growing out of 
thf location of the Grand Lodge at Jacksonville; the Grand Lodge of Kentucky dis- 
. burned further jurisdiction over its Illinois Lodges, and Friendship Lodge (created after 
the orgaT ' ization of the GrH!ld Lodge of Illinois, but before notice of it was received) 
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immediately took a chas ter. But Equality Lodge, though it had < aisled in the forma- 
tion of the Grand Lodge, did not take a charter fiom it till 1844, and Ottawa Lodge 
worked some fire year® without reporting to any Grand Lodge. The Grand Lodge of 
Missouri allowed it* Lodges to take their own course, so that it was not till 1846 that the 
Grand Lodge of Illinois bad actually exclusive jurisdiction in the State. 

Its constitution provides that amendments to the constitution must lie over one year, 
be published s ,4 sent out to the Lodges, and then may be adopted by the Grand Lodge. 
In one case when an amendment came np for action, an .mendment to the amendment 
was offered, but the Grand Master ruled it ont of order, and his ruling was sustained by 
the Grand Lodge. The reason is that, by the terms of the constitution, the only matter 
the Grand Lodge can aet upon is the amendment proposed the year before and sent ovt to 
the Lodges. This was the universal, as well as the evidently correct rule, but of late some 
attempts have been made to reverse it. 

A di tenant ion was granted in 1842 for a Lodge at Nauvoo, the Mormon settlement. 
In five months. 286 candidates were initiated and nearly oil passed and raised. The Grand 
Lodge appointed a committee to examine the work of the Lodge and reported favorably, 
whereupon the Grand Master, as authorized by the Grand Lodge, continned the dispen- 
sation and granted three other*' two for Lodges at Nauvoo, and one for a Lodge at Keokuk. 
At the next session of the Grand Lodge, the records of these Lodges were withheld, and 
after examination, the Grand Lodge refused charters and withdrew the dispensations. 
The Nauvoo Lodges were composed mainly of Mormons, who continued to work in spite 
of the action of the Grand Lodge, and refused to deliver the dispensations to the com- 
mittee appointed to demand than; at the next session of the Grand Lodge, these associ- 
ations were declared to be clandestine, and all those hailing therefrom were suspended, 
and a circular to that effect was ordered to be sene to the other Grand Lodges and pub- 
lished in all Masonic Periodicals. The Keokuk Lodge, or eertair members of it, sent in 
a petition to have their dispensation renewed, averring tliat they hud not violated Masonic 
law to their knowledge. The Grand Lodge ordered an investigation during the recess, 
but it does not appear that any further action was taken. 

After the session of 1849, the minutes of the proceedings of the Grand Lodge were 
destroyed by fire before they were copied for the printer, on acconnt of which a special 
session was held in April, 1850, the minutes restore ' ■< far ps possible and confirmed, and 
sueh other business transacted as was necessary co provide for the administration of tho 
affairs of the Institution until the regular session in Oetober following. 

After 1846, the Grand Lodge grew very rapidly. The extent of its territorial juris- 
diction was very great and the population of the Stato increased at u wonderful rate, 
many Masons from the East settling in it. The Grand Lodge granted charters at the 
rate of twenty, thirty, and even forty a year for a time. The growth has been a prosperous 
one. In 1888 there were 681 I/nlges, with 40,725 mcnvlifcrs, which have increased to 
752 Lodges, with 85,583 members in 1908. 

W 1.100 XS1N. 

The Grand Lodge of New York granted a charter, September 1, 1824, for Menominee 
Lodge, at Green Bay, then Michigan, now Wisconsin. The charter w^ issued December 
3, 1824. The Lodge took part in the organization of the old Grand Lodge of Michigan, 
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and remained ' r its jurisdiction nntil it suspended work, after which this Lodge 
‘items never to have lieen revived. 

The Grand Lodge if Miwenri granted charters to Mineral Point Lodge at Mineral 
Point, Oi «r 11, 1842, and to Melody Lodge at Plattville, October 12, 1843; and the 
Grand Lodge of Illinois granted a charter to Milwaukee Lodge at Milwankee, October 2, 
1843. * 


Representative from these three Lodges (being all there then were in the Territory 
of Wisconsin) met in convention at Madison. December 18, 1843, and after declaring that 
it was "competent for that nnmber of Lodges to emerge from a state of dependenev” 
and (in elect) organize an independent Grand lodge, proceeded to draft a constitution. 
The convention then adjonrned; the Grand lodge was fit once opened, the constitution 
adopted, Grand Officers elected md installed (the Grand Master by proxy), a code of By 
kiW8 adopted and other rontine bnsinegs transacted 

The convention did not follow the example of Missonri and Illinois (whence these 
Lod & a P ran 8)> but reserved to the Grand Lodge the power of amending its constitution 
i special session as held January 17, 1844, at which the Lodges were numbered and 
charter! granted to them. The Grind Master, who at the time of the organization of 
' Lodge was confined to hie house by illness was present and presided. 

The Proceedings of 1846 are distinguished for a very able Report on Correspondence, 
and also for an earnest discussion of n question of jurisdiction that had arisen with the 
'.rand Lodge of Illinois. Ihe Grand Master had granted a dispensation for a Lodge in 
Illinois whose location made it desire to hold under the Grand Lodge of Wisconsin. The 
r,rand * faster of Illinois objected in a strong letter. The Deputy Grand Master replied 
tu length and very earnestly; he took the gronnd that the location of the Lodge was in 
territory which, though within the limits of Illinois, was claimed by Wisconsin, and that 
the claim of the Grind Lodge of Illinois to exclusive jurisdiction was not tenable because 
the ( and Lodge of Missonri (the Mother Grand Lodge) had maintained Lodges in 
Illinois, long after the formation of the Grand Lodge. The Grand Master of Illinois 
replied hu the boundaries of the State, fixed by the civil power, are conclusive till 
changed by the same authority; that his Grand Lodge asserted its right to exclns 
diction over the entire limits of the State in its fullest sense, not only over Lodge 
after its organization but over each and every Lodge in existence at the tim. i 
organization; that in the latter case it might not choose to insist upon its righ. 
it did not, it gave no authority for other Grand Lodges to invade its terriiory. xne 
L >Jge wa not chartered, but directed to ask the consent of the Grand Lodge of Illinois 
t0 8 is p onsiu charter. But the Lodge chose to return the dispensation and take 
a charter from the Grand Lodge of Illinois. Another Lodge U. D. similarly sitnated did 
the same. 


The Grand Lodge has grown steadily, distinguished by so able and conservative an 
ad in i lustration of its affairs that few questions of general interest have arisen. In 1888 
it had 209 Lodges and 13,161 members ; 1908, 265 Lodge* mid 23,974 members. 


Iowa. 

The Grand Lodge of Illinois chartered Rising Sun Lodge at Montrose, October 3 184" 
but suspended the charter, October 3, 184:!, and never restored it. A dispensation w«J 
granted between those dates fora Lodge at Keokuk, but the Grand Lodge refused to 
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gnnt a barter or continue the dispensation. It is understood that there was a largo 
Mormon element in these Lodges. 

The 0mnd Lodge of Missouri ’ranted charters to Desmoinra Ledge* it Burlington, and 
Iowa Lodge at Bloomington, afterward* Muscatine, October 20, 1841; Dubuque Lodje at 
Ouhuqn and Iowa City Lodge t Iowa City, October 10, 1843; and a iapensation to 
Clinton Lodge at Davenport, in the latter part of the same year. 

On May 10, 1843, the delegate of three Lodge 1 ! hud a conference and concluded to ask 
each Lodge to send thr» representatives to the next session of the Grand Lodge of 
Missouri, who should there hold a meeting and fix the time tnd place for holding a con- 
vention for organizing the Grand Lodge of Iowa; as only two of the Lodges were then 
chartered, it w i necessary to wait until that time before further progress could be made. 
Thfe was done and January 2, 1844, was fixed as the date of holding the convention. At 
that time, the Masters (one hy proxy) of the four Missouri chartered Lod ..hree Senior 
\\ grdens (one by proxy), two Junior Wardens, and three others “ legal! «.’rt i u to neats ” 
hut understood to have been proxies for the other Wardens, met in «... •” -ion for the 
purpose designated. A delegate claiming to be proxy for the Wardens of Rising Sun 
Lodge, ar-i ''^legates assuming to represent Keokuk Lodge, U. D., claimed .seats in the 
Convention While they did not so declare, the member,, had sufficient information in 
relation to the utatm of Rising Sun and Keokuk Lodges to cause them to refuse to allow 
the delegate from Rising Sun Lodge a seat in the Convention, and to prescribe such con- 
ditions that the Keokuk representatives could ne.lher be admitted, nor subsequently obtain 
a charter, as it is evident it was their intention to do. The delegates from Clinton Lodge. 
U. D., were present, but although able to comply with the prescribed conditions, did not 
claim .seat? as such, perhaps by an understanding with the regular members. 

The Convention adopted a constitution and code of By-Laws and elected Grant! 
Officers, who were installed in public by a Deputy Grand Lodge of Missouri; and on 
January 8, 1844, the Grand Lodge waf opened in ample form. 

The constitution contained the “ T nited Stat-’s Constitution theory ” adopted by North 
Carolina in 1789, and transmitted to Iowa, th’, n.h Tennessee and Missouri. It may be 
said, that the provision that tbe constitution c ' le Grand Lodge can be amended only 
by vote of the subordinate Lodges was, iu^orpoi -cu into the original constitutions of the 
Grand Lodge of North Carolina and the Grand Lodges descending from it, namely, 
Tennessee, Misrouri, Illinois and leva, and no others organized previously to 1850. 
Some forty years after sts rganizatio;-, the Grand Lodge of Georgia, or rather, it chould 
be said, one of the Grar 7 j iges of Geoigia, adopted it for a special purpose; and, at one 
time, the Grand Lodge of Alabama had the provision in its constitution ; but all the older 
Grand Lodges have abandoned it, with the exception of Delaware, Ohio and Alabama. 
The Grand Lodge of Iowa found the same difficulty that the Grand Lodge of Tennessee 
found; the Lodges neglected to act 

This Grand Lodge has had one experience o' a unique character. Bro. Theodore S. 
Part in was a member of the convention that organized the Gn nd Lodge in 1844 and has 
been officially connected with it ever since, with the exception of a angle year, and has 
been Grand Secretary for the whole time, except two years, during one of which he wu* 
Grand Master. At the very first session of the Grand Lodge lie offered a resolution 
highly approving a Masonic Magazine and recommending it to the Ledge? and the 
Brethren. Very soon after, he com’ cnced the collection of a Grand Lodge Library and 
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bat. been so peraistent and ible in his efforts, ths4 now hi? Grand Lodge possesses the 
largest and mo«t valuable Masonic Library in the world; and no Mason has done more 
0 “ thlJ 0Rrft “ ad and stud 7- In 1846, he -rabmittea his first Report on Cor- 
: e spondence; and his Reports of that character, and as Grand Secretary and in other 
capacities, hare made the Proceedings of hi® Grand Lodge almost invaluable to the 
““T 0 • tndont ' ttnd « iven We Grand Lodge a high reputation. He ha made it a point 
to place the bonnd volumes of the Proceedings of bm Grand Lodge in public libraries, 
especially those of a historical character. 

The Grand Lodge commenced at onee a rapid, but healthy growth; in 1850, the 

WaS ah ° Ut J M) l in 4 - 671 * u I«70. 12,548; in 1880, 18.209 and in 

18 8, 21 ,5 1 . ; increased to oil Lodges, with 39,504 members in 1908. 

Michigan. 

Creorg Harrison Provincial Grand Master of New York, granted a charter, April 27, 
1.04, for a Lodge at Detroit, numbered 448 on the English Register, and “No. 1, of De- 
troit, which was named “ Zion Lodge ” by its members. From the fact that the Master 
P ' L r e rVV he U0U ‘ KegimCn *’ !t haa been supposed that thi« was a Military 

thff^ i n* r Cr J M n0t in the f0rm 0f tt mi,itar y warrant and expressly located 
the I^dge at Detroit. The record* have not been preserved, and the tradition is that they 

were burned m the fire which, in 1805, literally reduced the town to ashes; the chart er 
however wa preserve,! and is still in the archives of the Grand Lodge of New York. It 
cannot be ascertained how long the Lodge existed, but it probably became dormant, for 
on HeptenibtT ;, 1. 94, after that . art of the Territory had passed u .der British domir » -ion, 

lit t v i, r0V,n ?!*l &raT Murt “ r of Cnnada «™»ted a warrant for a Lodge at 
troit, which w s called Zion, No. 10; however, this warrant may have been taken in 

order to change the old Lodge into an “Ancient” Lodge, as well as to hail under British 
authority; this supposition has support in the fact that when the Territory was ceded 
of New V* V States, application was made for a new w .rrant to the oLd Lodge 
ofNewilorA, and when . was received, the bodge under the Ganad, arrant “wl 

1 a “ d Btand ' ‘ l08,,d forwvcr b y order of the IV. Master and the Brethren » 

™.° T**™' W “' 3at, ’ d S< ‘ ,temb " r 3 - IW«. but the Lodge did not mm under it till 
July 6, 1807, a few days after the old Lodge closed. The New York record says: 

The warrant surrendered was the old warrant granted by Ilar. ion and not the Canada 
warrant. The views up..,, which the J^dge was acting would require them to surrender 
that warrant to the source from which it was obtained, and it is not improbable that that 
disposition of it was made. 

The Lodge continued to meet till September 12, 1812, when, in consequence of the 

a 1 ! !" 0 °rl H he i' by lh< nt i ih * tbe el,art0, 3,1,1 P r °P° rtie * wore placed in Ac keeping 
and the Lodge adjourned to September 6, 1813. But the British domination was not 

then terminated, and it was not until October that Detroit w„s«gni„ lllld er the America, 
Hag By the laws of the Grand Lodge of New York, the chart. , of the Lod S he i been 
forfeited for failure to meet for one year. 6 
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Immod ate measures were not tuken to linve the chcrter re tored, On March 6, 1816, 
the charter was renewed, not as " No. 1 of Detroit ” but a* No. 62, on the roll of the 
lit .and Lodge of New York. In 1819, however, when the Lodges were renumbered so- 
cording to the date of their original charters, this Lodge became No. 3; thus the Oread 
nodge recognized it m the Lodge chartered in 1764. 

Charter:: were held for three military Lodgts by British troop- while stationed in 
Michigan, but they disappeared when the troops left. 

The Grand Lodge of New York granted warrants for other Ledges in Michigan : 
Detroit Lodge at Detroit, September 5, 1823 ; Oakland Lodge at Pontiac, March 7, 1822 ; 
Menominee Lodge at Green Bay (now in Wisconsin), September 1, 1824; and Munroe 
Lodge in Munroe, December 1, 1824. 

On June 24, 1826, delegates from four of these Lodges (all except Oakland 1 * met and 
udopted a Grand Lodge Constitution. It adjourned to July 31, 1826, when the Grand 
Officers were elected (Lewis Casa, Grand Master) ; it requested the Grand Lodge of New 
York to authorize some one to install the Grand Officers, and the reply wu that the 
Grand Master ele"t, being a Past Grand Master, need not be installed and he was author- 
ized to install the other Grand Officers; so on December 27, 1826, a special si lion was 
held and the organization of the Grand Lodge completed. 

The records of the Grand Lodge were lost, and were not officially published; ome of 
the proceedings have been collected from newspaper accounts ard correspondence. 
Sessions were held in 1826 and 1827, and dispensations for several Lodges were issued. It 
is believed that the Grand Lodge met in 1828 and 1829; the evidence eems to be conclu- 
sive that it met in the latter year, and in consequence of the anti-masonic storm, which 
nged with intense fury in that Territory, the Grand Lodge, upon the advice of Grand 
Master Cass, adopted the policy of suspending active work (precisely as the Grand Lodge 
of Maine had done) and advised the Lodges to do the same. All acceded to this but one, 
the Lodge IT. D. at Stoney Creek; and in this condition Masonry remained eleven pears. 

An attempt was made in 1841 to revive the Grand Lodge, but it was decided by the 
Baltimore Convention of 1842 and by the Grand Lodge of New York that the proceed- 
ings were not effective. Some of the grounds upon which those decisions were based 
are utterly untenable according to Masonic law, now well settled. Great stress was laid 
upon the provision of the constitution of the Grand Lodge of Michigan requiring annual 
elections, and it was held in effect that Masonic offices are like public officer, and there- 
fore, when thr term of the incumbent expires his functions cease (as is tne ea*se with 
public offices), whether a successor takes his placo or not; but this position was in direct 
conflict with Masonic law and usage from time immemorial. " The King never dies ” 
was the rule concerning Masonic office; in other words, the incumbent holds over until 
his successor has been olected and installed. The Master’s duty is tc see ' icessor in- 
stalled and to deliver to him the charter of the Lodge; until he does tL e does not 

cease to be Muter. If he dies, the Senior Warden succeeds to hit powers and duties; if 
both die, the Junior Warden succeeds; if all three die, then, it is true, the power of the 
Grand lodge must be invoked according to the rule in most jurisdictions, although 
mider the old law, as long as there us Past Master of the Lodge, he could oumrnon it 
and preside in it. The sumo ij truo of a Grand Lo^ge; its officers, from the very nature 
of a Grand Lodge, hold over until their successor) are chosen and installed. The same 
principle prevails as in relation to private corporations. Grand Lodges do not hold their 
VOL. — 4. 
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life by so feeble a senure that if the annual Section fails to be held, they go oat of 
existence or are withont Grand Officers, 

It was entirely competent for the Grand Lodge, as organised in 1829 (or in 182? if the 
last election no installation then took place), to have met on the regular day in 1841, or 
to have been sailed together on any other day, by the Grand Mister, or, if the offks was 
vacant, by the one succeeding to that office nnder the Cone' *ntion, and proceed with its 
bnsiness precisely as if it tod met every intervening y&ir, pi urided that, when it met, the 
■constitutional number of members was present; nnder the constitution of that Grand 
Lodge i e representatives of three chartered Lodges were reqnired in order to make a 
quorum a provision unknowr. to the old law and copied from modem civil codes. If 
there were three Lodge each of which could have called together seven members, the 
M urter or a Warden being one of them, they conld hi ve been reorganii. d and represented 
in the Grand Lodge, and thus enabled it to proceid to bnsiness. Lougeg do not die un- 
lei their charter is actnally revoked by the Grand Lodge having jurisdiction, or is legally 
surrendered ; of conrse, its members may become so reduced in number that it cannot 
toet. So if there were not three Lodges which conld hold a legal meeting, then, indeed, 
the Grand Lodge became extinct, killed by a modem innovation. 

tpoa these principles, however, the attempted reorganization in 1841 was ineffectual. 
Thro. Lodges were represented., but two of them were not chartered Lodges: the innova- 
tion in the constitution, requiring three Lodges to be represented in order to transact 
an J bnsiness, was fatal to the validity of these procpcuings. 

At th session in 1842 three of the old chartered Lodge? were represented, and if the 
prior proceedings had then been disregarded, and the Grand Lodge had proceeded as if it 
then meeting for the first time since 1827, it would hare been relieved from it fet- 
ters, and conld have gone on with its business; bnt such not being tho case, the proceed 
ings ooul not b sustained. The Grand Lodge, however, met in 1843 and 1844, hoping 
to secure recognition. 

Bnt tt»«e hopes not being realized, three of the old Lodges took new charters from 
tin t<und Lodge of New York, and delegates from these and from St. Joseph Valiev 
h>dfi< chartered June 10, 1843, by the ame Grand Lodge, met September IT, 1844, and 
sent through the form of organizing a Grand Lodge. In November (the date not being 
given) the ( nnd Lodge thus organized, met and Lewis Cass installed the Grand Master, 
who insi ailed the other Grand Officerr. On December 17, 1844, the old Grand Lodg 
mel and, after transacting s”me formal busireas, voted that the Grand Lodge be closed 
vnd “forever dissolved The Lodges had been ordered to report to the new Grand 

.( dge, and ippar ntly they were received nnder its jurisdiction with the charters granted 
to them by the old Grand Lodge. 

The new Grand Lodge started off with nine Lodges, bnt the number rapidly increased. 

It favored the project of a General Convention of Grand Lodges The Baltimore Conven- 
tion of 1843 adjonraed to meet at Winchceter in Virginia on May 11, 1846. This Grand 
i ige lent delegate, and he made a report of what happened. There were present dele- 
gates from Virginia, North Carolina, District of Columbia Iowa and Michigan. On the 
second day a delegate from Missouri appeared ; no others appearing on the third day, the 
Cor vention Ijoumed sine die. The Grand Lodge continued fa favor a General Lodge 
with limited powers,’ and in 1860 approved a constitution for such a Body proposed bv 
the Grand Lodge of Rhode Island in 1849. 

: | 
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. . S48, thk G.and Lodge had twenty-one Lodge*, eighteen of which returned 579 
members; in 1860 its tc stl membership was 5,816 ; in 1871, 22,172; in 1881, 26, 855- 
in 1908, 105 Lodge , with nwmberahip 58,512, the fifth in rank in the United State*. 

California. 

Thk Mg* bad its formation on April 19, 1850, by the combination of 

lepnsentati s from three Lodges, via.: California Lodge, chartered November 9, 1848, 
by Ae t sana wig c jf the District of Columbia; Connecticut Lodge, chartered January 
31, 1849, by th, Gram! Lodge of Connecticut; and Wwtern Star Lodge, chartered May 
10, 1848, b; the **mnd Lodge of Missouri. These met in convention April 17 1850 
und completed the organization of the Grand Lodge of California April 19, 1830.’ ’ 

E ^t«utiv« fem New Jersey, afterwards Tehania Lodge, unde^ dispensation 
'* ( Ne ' Jer *y). BenWa Lodge, U. D. (Louisiana), were present, 

n«* allowed to take part in the proceedings, their Lodges not being thartend. 

Since it- formation the Grand Lodye of California has extended and the number of 
Lodge- in the junsd,ctk»„ increased. The necessity of having these Lodges formed into 
Districts has pressed itself, with consequent better work and supervision under the char* 
of tiie District Inspectors* 6 

1877 the Representatives from this Grand feodge to other Grand Lodges had to 
be augmented by additional ippointments, and the Grand Lodges of Cuba and Colon 
elicited recognition, which was not given. The application of th. Grand Lodge of Peru 
nf. ! ’ J 6 ln c<)t ^ e( l uence of sevm distress was fraternally met by a grunt of 81, ‘>00. The 
Widow- uk Orphans’ Fund had the consideration for its organization at a very eai'v 
penod until th, diligent ondavori of this Grand Lod^, through its appoint** Officer 
n “ d V* “ «“P 1 “»«d fact. The Principle of incorporating weak I. xiges was acted 

upon ir i the early years if thi Grand -4>dge with marked advantage to the jurisdiction, 
while the safeguards to the institution of new Lslge, made ir almost certain that nothing 

t0 /r!T 80nry V 0UI<1 exist in K Grand of California The “ Masonic 

Monthly of California which up to 1877 had a precarious existent, from Mason, 

through the influence of the Grand Master, revived and became an important Mason io 
organ. 

In 1878 the ‘Reserve Fund” of this Grand Lodge was changed into the “Charity 
I und, with more extended benefit to the n-edy of the Craft, and its benevolent ope na- 
tions have continued. ‘ 

The snon- .ive Grand Master* n their annual addresses have promulgated much use- 
tel and valuable dissertations on toe principle* of Freemasonry and the usages of the 
Crafl. They have had to deal, at timer with difficult Masonic problems, and through a 

* < years the position of the Grand Lodge has been maintained for seat and sterling 

The i reports of tin’s Grand Lodge show yearly progress »r.d extension. In 1889 the 
Grand Master was squinted a delegate to the Congress of American States in Washing* 

rJZST**’ W,fo i,Sl1 hcen Grand Lecturer of thi « Q‘and Iiodge for eighteen yearn, 
d.,« October 18, 1888, au.l Broth , J. W. Andean succeeded him. The new Muonic 

T P e„“ 1 ^ ,nter8 W!W drdielf ^ Ju| y 30, 1890. Brother Alex. G. Abell, who had «al- 
1P rsiti ° n of Grand Secretory of this Grand Ledge for thirty-live rare, 

J ® eoersU 28, 1890. The regret of the jurisdiction and the esteem held for the 
were testified by the very mournful funeral service which held. He wau 
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aucotxutd by Brother Georg. Johnson. In 1890 tlx .stablishmcut of a Marine Home 
for the W «Io*s and Urpbata of Masons w as considers. This Home wee completed end 
dedicated in 1899 and Siam!* on Sand 270 acres in extent. To furttter promote its useful* 
"*** ja o indude indi jent Maoou- iu its benefits, tlx accommodation liaviug teen 
onstdeml iunufficieiit, its increase was suggested. The management of this establishment 
is under good control and its working “ all tiiat con be desired.” It i^ faithfully fulfilling 
m c ligations, and tlx rustees manifest a keen interest in tlx integrity of its work. In 
*°® Masonic work of thia Grand Ixxlge aro iucludt 1 — the dedications of vvenil new 
Temples, lajirr comeMoiiei of a large nember of public &ud other important buildings, 
attending the U a.-hingt<.n memorial service in 1899, consideration of numerous matters 
submitted for action, and giving decisions and instructions thereon, notably the formation 
of a Lodge in Park France, under it * jurisdiction, which was refused, as “ if would be a 
violation of the law of exdutivr jurMiotion.” Tin death roll of this Grand Lodge from 
1888 to 189.8 uiclud. many of its valued and worthy members, such as Brother Steven- 
son, who took part in the formation of thif Grand Lodge in 1850, and its post Grand 
Master ; Brother John Mills Brown, “ the ilhiAriouc Mason, citizen and soldier; ” Brother 
James Oglesby, Gram] Tyler for thirty-three years; Brother George Hinds, one of the 
trustees of tlx “Home.” The lamented deaths of Brother William McKinley, the 
President of the United States of America, in 1901 ; Brother Edward Myers Preston, in 
1903, and of Brother Jewish H. Drummond, of Maine, in 1902, were most touchingly 
brought to notice of the Gwnd Lodge and pathetic tribnt paid to their live and Mai onic 
labors. 

At the fifty-fifth session of this Grand Lodge, held October 11, (904, the report of 
work during the year was very grmt— three funerals, five dedications of Temples, 
thirteen cornerstones. The important decision was given that a Lodge cannot tus- 
p nd u mentally incompetent brother, hie haring berome eo after admission. The 
o-aii ) M*4er spike reprelicnsively on the practice of canvassing and otherwise using 
means to influence rote- at the election cf Grand Lodge officers, and says : “ Consulta- 
tions aa to the best material are proper; but consultations having tlx least semblance of 
those methods so notorious in political conventions should be avoided.” 

' he report of the 1 and decretory, Brother Johnson, made au “ excellent showing of 
the business” of the Lodge and its financial stability. 

Tli re exists a standing regulation that the sum of $300 be yearly set aside to procure 
a suitable testimonial to the retiring Grand Master. The petition of a Lodge at Honolulu, 
organised liidcr the Grand Lodge of France, to come in as a liody constituent to Califor- 
nia, was deferred until there be a thorough investigation of its origin and history, work 
and membership. 

Tlx statistics of this Grand Lodge represent its growth by the following figures : In 
(860 tk-re were 130 Lodges with 5,056 members; in 1870, 175 Lodges, 9,528 members; 
1380,213 Lodges, 12,313 members; 1890, 242 Lodges, 15,831 members; 1900, 267 
Ixrdges, 20,442 members, mid in 1908 there were 315 lodges, with 36,126 members. 

Oregon. 

The origin of Freemasonry in this State in traced to February 6, 1846, when Brothers 
Joseph Hill, Peter G. Stewart and William P. Dougherty issued a notice to the 
fraternity to meet at the City Hotel, in Oregon Ci:y, on the 21st (Febrtury), to adopt 
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some measures to obtain a cliarter fora Lodge To this seven Master Masons responded, 
tnd, alter consultation, prepared end signed a petition addressed to th. Grand Lodge of 
Uksouri praying for a charter, to give them authority to establish a regular Maxmic 
Loog at Oregon City, Oregon Territory, to be named Multnomah Lodge, which name 
was suggrsted by Brother Peter G. Stewart. 

Tke ataence of quiet and direct meau« of communication delayed the opportunity of 
these pioneers to communicate with other Masonic brethren, and the transm isaion of this 
petition to the projier quarter for iverul months. Brother W. P. Dougherty undertook 
to secure it* transmission to the Grand Lodge of Missouri, and for this purpose placed it 
in the hands of Brother Joel Palmer, then a oh- .eager of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and hi delivered it to Brother James A. Spratt, of Plutte City, Missouri. 

Oil Oct'iber 17, 1846, the Grand Lodge of Missouri— then in .prion — received this 
petition, guut«! the prayer, ami stated in its providings : “ A charter wag granted to 
Multnomaii Lodge, No. 1, to be located at Oregon City, Oregon Territory.” Brother 
Joseph Hull was named us the Worshipful Master; William P. Dougherty, Senior 
Warden, and .Feudel C. Cason, Junior Warden. 

It wrn not practicable to forward this charter by mCe means until December, 1847, when 
Brother Spratt gave it into the custody of Brother P. B. Cornwall, who was going We rt 
from Missouri, and, with a party of five persons, started about first of April, 1848; 
but through the hostile demonstration.* of the Indians they were detained on the way, and 
the reported discovery of gold in California led Brother Cornwall to turn his attention in 
that direction, instead of going to Oregon, placing the charter in the hands of Brother? 
Orrin und Joseph Kellog (father and son), whom hi had tested and found to be Master 
Masons. 

Brother Joseph Kellogg dn:/ delivered the Charter to Brother Joseph Hull, one of the 
petitioner*., on 11th September, 1848. The trunk in which the charter was brought to 
Oregon by Brother Kellogg is preserved by Multnomah Lodge as an interesting historical 
relic. 

The Lodge was then duly constituted by the installation of proper officers, and pro* 
needed to perform Masonic work. 

The inducements given by the gold mines >*' California took many away from Oregon, 
and Masonry lagged for a time, until brother Captain J. C. Ainsworth revive*, the old 
Lodge — at the request of the Grand Secretary of Missouri — after having, by examination, 
ascertained its condition and made a report thereon. From this time there was activity 
and prosperity, inasmuch that other Lodges were formed, namely, Willamette, No. 2, on 
5th July, 1850, by dispensation, and chartered by the Grand Lodge of California Novem- 
ber 27, 1850, and Laiavette Lodge., No. 3, chartered May 9, 1851. 

On August 16, 1851, Masters and Wardens vprese ng these three Lodges held a 
meeting, and agreed to form a Grand Lodge. A convention took place on September 13, 
1851, a constitution was adopted, and the Grand Lodge of Oregon was organized by the 
inetallation of the Grand Officer?; September 15, 1851. 

The Grand Lodge of Oregon progressed, and has made commendable developemeut, 
mid has done good work. In 1860 several of the Brethren, who were connected w ith it at 
its formation, were included ?n the obituary list-, the most notable being Brother Thom?' 
Ward, “ the oldest Mason in the jurisdiction,” and a high tribute was paid to the worthy 
brother. 
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The jurisdiction had a year of much trial at this period, owing to losses by fire of some 
of its Lodges, and their operations were for a time crippled. The formation of new 
I odgt filled the place of several whose charters were surrendered, so that numerically the 
Grand Lodge maintained its position. 

The nmtter of “ qualification ” of candidates strongly obtained, for the Grand Master 
in his address of 1870 laid much emphasis ou the subject, and sums up by stating “ lie 
mu , i be tnriy virtuous and fear God. “ The standing orders and resolutions approved by 
this Grand Lodge at its communication this year (1870) liave been very useful as guide < 
in dealing with perplexities which, without them, would not have been easily adjust, d.” 

Four of the Lodge which were in this jurisdiction came under the jurisdiction of Wash- 
ingtou, and three under that of Idaho, which represents a loss in this year of seven; but it 
had the charters of six surrendered as well, which increased its total losses to thirteen, 
while four were added. 

The Grand I lodge placed im|»rtant meaning on the freqneucy of rejections in its sub- 
ordinate Lodges, and regarded it as evidence of purity and the wish to have only “good 
and true men.” 

i tc growth of this Grand Lodge from 1870 to 1880 was remarkable, having nearlv 
doubled, and its financial condition, was equallv progressive. 

The successive annual reports record work highly satisfactory. The Grand Lodge was 
continuously employed in the dtdication of new Masonic Temples, laying corner-ftones, 
etc. . In the institution of new Lodges this Grand Lodge has exercised an amount of 
cautious discretion by a careful consideration of the necessity which has existed. 

This Grand Lodgt , by its representatives, took |>art in the Washington Memorial 
Celebrations at Mount Vernon, Va., December 14, 1899, and souvenirs of the event are 
in ih> archives. 

Careful attention was observed in giving timely warning to its members respecting the 
Lemcau Hite , and the edict of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, insisting ou disasso- 
ciation with it, and it promulgated some of the salutary “ condudong” given at the Con- 
gress it Chicago, 1893, with respect to Freemasonry. The various mutters which have 
caused disenssionrin the Masonic ledges of the United States have lieen dealt with by the 
respective Grand Masters tersely and lucidly to the benefit of the sulmrdinate ledges. 
In 189ti the Grand Master received invitation “to attend the meeting of the Grand L.dge 
of Italy ou the anniversary of the deliverance of its capital,” but he was unable to be 
present, and sent congratulations. The widow of Brother Jennings, the first Grand 
Master, presented to the Grand Lodge the jewel which had l»een given to him, to lie 
plaeesl in the archives as a memorial The Grand Lodge included in itv pn,eeeding? the 
decree of the Grand Lodge of Pern, June 13, 1897, “ to remove the Bible from its altar,” 
and notified its severance thereby of the relations existing herctofbre lietween it and all 
other Grand Lodges of the world.” When this decree was rescinded in 1899, and the 
“ Ho, y restored as one of the three great lights on the alturs of Masonry,” fraternal 

relation was renewed, much to the joy of all Lodges. 

This Grand Lodge was careful in bringing before its members the matter of “Negro 
Mavoury ’ tud the “ Prince Hail ” Lodge. A lengthy report was presented, which wt in 
idiot condemnation of the Grand Lodge of Washington In its action towards such 
Masons, they having no legal authority. “ Neither English nor any other authority 
exists, nor has at any time existed, for these colored Lodges ’’—located out of Boston to 
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make Masons or practice Freemasonr,. Each of them began its existence in deuanoe of 
the Musonic Community of the State where located, and continues unrecognized by the 
tegular Masons of the State." 

ie trouble in the Grand Lodge of Ohio, and the existence of irregular Lodges in 
Philadelphia, and one in this jurisdiction, were duly brought to notice. 

The Annual Sea lion of 1901 was of peculiar interest, ar marking the semi-centennial 
existence of (hi rand Lodge, and the recognition of the auspicious event was duly ob- 
served with feli itous ceremonial s. Thy Worshipful Grand Mwter, Brother Henry B. 
Thielsen, introduced the subject with well-chosen words; a historical address was given 
by Past snd Master J. M. Hodson, and interesting reminiscence.' were given by Past 
Grand Master John McCracken, from which the following deserve historical record : 

“ If !t werP possible for us to perfectly portray with the pen the noble impulses, the 
high topes anc aspirations of the faithful brethren who laid the foundation stone and 
irectea the first Masonic altar upon the Pacific coast ; to tell the complete story of the 
difficulties encountered snu triumphs achieved, it would indeed be a mmt pleasing ta.sk, 
and present a picture of fraternal fidelity and Masonic enthusiasm on the part of those 
noble pioneers that would be most gratifying to the reader." 

“Several of .he early records have broil lost or destroyed, and the traditions have 
Dean but partially preserved in the fading memories of the few who remain who took 
part in the first Masonic organization of the great Northwest." 

“ From t,re nature of the conditions surrounding the early immigrants, their character 
and known statements preserved, there were among them many who had knelt at our 
altar before attempting to ('cnetrite the wilds of the unknown country. And from later 
. ) tabulations, in both social and business relations, we have every reason to believe that 
Masonry formed the basis of introduction as well as the tie for the most friendly associa- 
tions of later years.” 

The address goes on to deal with the difficulties of the time, of transport and mail 
communication, which necessarily retarded effort to establish Masonry, and the (lersistency 
«i those interested ti carry out their laudable desire until success was gained, ami by the 
• onib, nation of the subordinate Lodges, a Grand Lodge was formed, as before stated, on 
September 15, 1851, with Brother Berryman Jennings as Most Worshipful Grand Mas- 
ter and Brother Benjamin Stark ar, Right Worshipful Grand Secretary. 

“It was owing to the splendid ^ministration of Brother John C. Ainsworth, in 1854, 
and mainly through his influence uutiring industry that the foundation of the princely 
educational fund was laid ” 

Brotherly love, relief and ti >, were the tenets of the meagre number of faithful 
brethren who, in the wilds of an almost undiscovered country, laid the corner-stone. 
Upon, it they built through prosperity, and through adversity their offerings were laid 
upon it s altars, and to-day more than 100 Lodges, with nearly 6,000 brethren, proudly 
enjoy the present and look to the future undismayed." 

< he early workers of this Grand Lodge were referred to in these add reuses with af- 
fectionate remembrance, and a high tribute paid to the energy and zeal which character* 

‘ their services, wheu their lodge-room was the “upper story of a log store building, 
the altar a rough packing box, the Master’s nedestal a barrel of flour, the Senior War- 
den s a barre’ of whiskey, and the Junior Warden’s a battel of salt pork — supplies to the 
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United States government — Cat to them representing the corn of nourishment, the wine 
of refreshment, and the oil of joy." 

At the Fifty-fourth Annual Session of this Grand Lodge, held 15 June, 1901, the 
Grand Master opened his address in a strain of thankfulness for blessings. He testified 
to the prompt measures of relief of the Grand Lodge towards those who had lost rela 
lives in the great waterspout which overwhelmed the town of Hepner, and nearly de- 
stroyed it, with the result that two hundred people lost their lives, including six brethren. 

Incident to the Lewis & Clark Expo- i<Sn, held at Portland, 1905, the Grand Lodge 
■ippropriated $1,000 for Masonic purpose 

The increase and growth of this Grand Lodge are seen by these numbers : In 1860 
there were 22 Lodges, with 623 members ; 1870, 37 Lodge®. 1,437 members; 1880, 62 
Lodges, 2,663 memliers ; 1890,96 Lodges, 3,361 member* ; ami the record? for 1908 
.-how there were 108 Lodges with a memliersliip of 8,085. 

Minnesota. 

Under a dispensation issued by the Grand Master of Ohio, Angust 8, 1849, Masonry 
found it. introduction into Minnesota by the organization of St. Paul Lodge, w hich con- 
tinued to work under the Grand Lodge of Ohio until May 27, 1852, when the dispensa- 
tion way returne 1 to the Grand Master, with a request to dissolve connection with tint 
Grand Lodge, and to pass, “as a subordinate already formed, under the jurisdiction of 
the Grand Lodge of Wisconsin.’’ This was complied with, and a charter issued Januar- 
24, 1853. 

A charter was issued for St, John’s Lodge at Stillwater June 9, 1852, and for Cata- 
ract JVdg at St Anthony, October 5, 1852. On January 8, 1856, the St, Paul Lodge 
surrendered its charter to the Grand Lodge of Minns* a, and on January 10, 1856, a 
new charter was given to it, with thret as its registered number. 

In 1353, February 23d, the Masters and Wardens of the -'listing Lodges — with three 
Past Masters — met in convention and passed a resolution to “ take such measures as were 
necessary in order to form a Grand Lodge,” and on February 24th the matter was per- 
fected and a Grand Ldge organize'! by the installation of the Grand Officers. From 
the time of the formation of this Grand liodge the State of Minnesota had very much 
improved by immigration and extension of settlements. Freemasonry participated in 
the general spread ; new lodges were rapidly organized, and District Inspectors wen. ap- 
pointed to supervise the Masouic work which, in many rases, could not be left without 
such help. The condition of this Grand Lodge was one of harmonious relationship with 
sister jurisdictions, r.nd its entire career pursued with strong energy. A review of its 
work, as emliodied in its annual reports, show's it to lie in the same march of progress as 
its sister Grand Lodges of the United States, both with reflect to numbers and 
sound management of its affairs. The jurisdiction has Lai connection with many 
emineut brethren in Freemasonry, whose memory deserve affectionate record, such as 
Brother A. T. C. Pierson, Grand Secretary, who died 26 November, 1889, after fourteen 
ytare’ of faithful service; Brother C. T. Stearns, the last surviving of the founders of 
this Grand Lodge, died in 1899 ; Bro. Joe. H. Thompson, Grand Tiea arer for over 
twenty-three years, died June 14, 1901. Brother Thomas Montgomery succeeded as 
Grand Secretary, and Brother David W. Knr.wlton as Grand Treasurer. Several 
Lodges of the jurisdiction had to experience eevere low by destructive fire?, which de* 
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prived them of hall, furniture, charter and equipments, and one was swept clean away bv 
a terrific cyclone in the year 1895. These, however, buckling to afresh, with fraternal 
help, K>on put themselves in working order again. The Grand Master! were not singu- 
lar in the large number of dedication* and laying of corn, stoma, which they had to 
perform. In 1890, at the meeting of the Grand Lodge, the G.ond Master gave a brief 
exposition of the “ Omeau Bib ,” instituted in New York city in 1807 by one Joseph 
Uerneau, and stated that “ the bodies are not recognized as legitimate or regular by any 
Grand Lodge in the world.” 

The excellent library of Brother Pierson, containing very many valuable Masonic 
and other books, was presented to the Grand Lodge by his widow, who refused to receive 
any compensation for it, and in view of the great importance of this branch, the library 
as well as the office of the Grand Secretary are located in suitable fireproof buildings. 
This Grand Lodge was represented at the Congress at Chicago by the presence of its 
Grand Master, who informed hit Grand Lodge of the “conclusions” promulgated with 
reference to Freemasonry. The action of the Grand Lodge of Peru received like notice 
to that of sister Grand Lodges of the United States of America. I 11 1892 the “ Masonic 
Veteran Association” was formed, its object being “conservation of the Masonic spirit 
among the older members of the Craft, as well as for fraternal intercourse with the Ma- 
■jonic veterans of the Union.” The year 1897 was one of much trial on account of crop 
failure, business depression, and several destructive fires and consequent losses to the indi- 
vidual lodges. At the Communication this year Brother T. 8 . Pcrvin, of Iowa, the 
oldest Grand Secretary in the world, who had done fifty -two years’ service, was presort 
and greeted with all the honors of his position and faithful work. The subject of the 
Prince Hall Lodge and the action of the Grand Lodge of Washington were Fully dealt 
with by the then Grand Master. This Grand Lodge was represented at the Celebration 
of the Washington Centennial, in 1899, by the attendance of the Grand Master, and the 
celebration of its own semi-centennial anniversary, in February, 1903, was a grand and 
imposing function. In 1902 this Grand Lodge received from the Grand Secretary of 
England a cahit message acknowledging i‘s expression of sympathy to the King on the 
death of his mother, Queen Victoria, and one from the Board of General Purposes of 
England, tendering the profound sympathy of English Freemasons “ in the untimely death 
of the highly esteemed and much Moved President of the United States of America, 
His Excellency, Brother William McKinley.” 

This Grand Lodge has kept pace with the growth of the State, and the figures hereto 
indicate its development and increase: In 1860 there were 23 Lodges, having 800 mem- 
bers ; 1870, 83 Lodge*, 3,200 members; 1880,141 Ixxlges, 8,647 members; 1890, 188 
Lodges, 10,912 members; .1900, 232 Lodges, 15,919 members; and in 1908, 248 Lodges 
with 22,987 in membership. 

Kansas. 

In 1854 dispensations were granted to organize three Ixxlges, viz.: Kansas 
Lodge at Wyandotte, August 4th , Smitliton Lodge at Smithfield, October 6 th ; and 
Leavenworth Lodge at Leavenworth, December 30th. These were under the authority of 
the Grand lodge of Missouri. In 1855 (May 30th) a vote was adopted having reference 
to the foundation of a Grand Lodge by the Lodges then existing, but there is no record 
of the consummation. In November, 1855, the matter again revived, and & convention was 
held on the 14th, whjn the subject was unable to be dealt with, as only two Lodges were rep- 
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resenwd. On December 27, 1855, tbe Masters ofSmithton and Leavenworth Lodges agaiu 
met, and took definite action for the formation of a Grand Lodge, sending the proceeding) 
of that meetiug to Kansas Lodge for approval and ratification. This Convention framed 
and adopted u Constitution, and, aided by visitors, opened a “ Grand Lodge,” approved of 
the Constitution, elected Grand Officers, and adjourned to March 17, 1856, when the 
Grand Lodge would be “ fully organized.” The Masters and Wardens of the lodges 
met, with one Past Master, and “ some doubts having aria en, confirmed tbe proceedings of 
the former Convention, and proceeded to organize the Grand Lodge** noro. Thus was 
opened tbe Grand Ltxlge of Kansas, the Constitution adopted and Grand Officer? elected 
and installed This small Is ginning rapidly developed, and grew on equal lines with 
other Grand Lodges. This Grand Lodge discloses by its reports the same interesting 
features of management and work as are met in other Grand Lodges of the United States 
of America. Its successive Grand Masters have fonnd their time fully occupied in the 
diversified character of Masonic work which fell to their lot to perform. The dedication 
of new halls, laying of corner-stones, official visitations have received due; attention. Tbe 
jurisdiction lias tiad its share of mourning by the death of some of ite>eminent members 
h° were closely identified with the Grand Lodge from its beginning. Brother Daniel 
Vandcraliee, one of the founders, died 5 February, 1889 ; Brother Christian Beck, Grand 
Treasurer ior 34 years, died in 1892, aged 88 ; Brother John Homy Brown, Grand Sec- 
retary for 23 years, died March 12, 1893, and Brother D. W. Acker, Grand Tyler, died 
"Jo - 'ecember, 1902. In the year 1892 two Ioxlgcs lost their all by fires, and the storm 
in Texas, which proved so disastrous to the brethren iu Galveston, was the occasion of 
sul s.antii 1 fraternal sympathy. The Grand Lodge of Kansas was indefatigable in estab- 
lishing a ‘ Home” for its indigent widows and orphans, which is unsurpassed for the 
soundness of its organizat ion ami the integrity of its management. It has also a “ Masonic 
Mutual Benefit Society,” which proves of much gcxxl as a “ safe means of insurance, 
worthy of the confidence and support of the Craft.” Events which engaged attention of 
otl« r Grand Lodges were fully dealt with, such as the action of the Grand Lodge of Peru, 
the W a-hington Memorial Celebration, recognition of the Grand lodges of Western Australia 
and Costa Rica, and the important circular from the Board of Administration of the Swiss 
Grand Lodge of Alpina, 20 November, 1901, respecting a “Uuiversal Congress of Free- 
masons,” which from its composition— “ ehiefly Masons of the ‘ Grand Orient ’ of France- 
made it impracticable for a union with them to take place.” The subordinate Lodges of 
this jurisdiction observed a memorial service, where possible, on Washington day with 
appropriate impressiveness. 

This Grand Lodge has increased its fees for dispensations with the view of rendering 
the issue of them confined strictly to eases of absolute necessity. The consequence will Ixs 
a closer attention to duty. The jurisdiction is divided into districts for the better super- 
vision of the Lodges. 

It is interesting to notice the rapid spread of this Grand Lodge, and the following 
statistics are indicative of its growth : In I860 there were 32 lodges, with 438 members , 
1870, 71 Lodges, 2,645 members; 1880, 173 Lodges, 8,562 members; 1890,331 lodges, 
17,333 members; 1900, 362 Lodges, 20,740 members ; nnd in 1908 there were 379 
Lodges, with 30,468 in membership. 
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Nebraska. 

• ex ‘f; nc3 in thli * jurisdiction on April 3, 1855, in one Lodi, which 

mci^sed to three, viz Nebraska L-»lge, organized under disjunction from the Grand 

,hB0 ' 9 ' eb / B * r > > 1055 5 cliarteml October 3, 1855 ; Guiding Lodge (after- 
W “ rds t . VV ® t * r “ . St8 * ’> f “™ ed )n ti,e antlM’rity of the Grand Lodge of Missouri by dis- 

rSZiM! ? 28 ’ 18 f a,,dCa l )itel ^.organized by dispensation from 

» , ‘ ^ ‘ f 1 V *» an,Ii f 9, 1851, and chartered June 3, 1857. On September 

yso7, these three combined, and formed the present Grind Lodge, with a membership 
of scarcely 100; in 1858 there were 6 Lodges with 140 member* 

T his Grand Lxlge bean, a very creditable record in every department of i,s Masonic 
.,7* "'“f"'* Ura, id Masters have shown their fitness by the manner they Bare 
presided over the Graml Lodge ; the excellent decisions and advice given, and the astute- 
iu* and logic which liave characterized their rulings in some vety intricate and complex 
questions. Clianty and kindly help have been liberally extended, and its solicitude for 
the ^d the per and parentless children of its jurisdiction has been practically demon- 

owr , " f„ eJt f. en ‘ “ Hl,,ne ” il lias established ; the “ Education Fund ” a.d the 

Relief Fund which is for temporary aid to Lodge* needing immediate help. These 
° rgan, . Zat i 1 art ‘ 1 the han,,;i of worthy brethren as committa* of managemen., and the 
““ reports of their workings are sources of great satisfaction to the Lodges at large. 

The ZT: W,t f ^Iges, U haa l,ad t0 [ ™ T thu !osa of efficient hands. 

Rev. Brother Jacob A. Hood, Grand Chaplain for six years, died in 1891; Brother 

, tary P. Gillette, Grand Counsellor and Teacher, died in 1891 ; Brother William H 
«wen, who had been Grand Secretary from 1872 to 1899, died May 6, 1899, and Brother 
Christian Hartman, Grand Treasurer from 1879 to 1899, dial September 8, 1899. 
Their plara have been filial by Brother Francis E. White, ns Secretary, and Brother 
John 15. Dinsmore, as Treasurer. 

The Grand Lodge lias given recognition to the following Grand Lodge* on applica- 
tion.- Grand Lodge of -North Dakota, in 1890; Oklahoma, 1893 ; New Zealand and 
Cuba, same year. In 1890 the “ Cknmtukm,” which agitated the Grand Lodges, was not 
left out of the proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Nebraska; indeal it re, ,ved great 
attention for having been characterized as “ unlawful and clandestine ;” the Grand Master 
herentT e " d h,m8, lf l( ’ n & thi| y and exhau^vely against certain accusations by the ad- 

In 1892 the Grand Master reconnnendal the “social element ” in Lodges, and a cir- 
ca ar was issued that “ at four special meeting, in the Masonic year the wives, daughters, 

kill Z’ ^ S qo S10U l T * nVlted ' ’ The Grand ^'b' 0 W! * represented at the Congress in 
urago, 1893, and a full report given of its “conclusions” iu regard to Freemasonry. 

v- I " 8 , , , fav, ' r9 f ' lC ini]>osition of Masonic penalty on its members who 

io a c the law, and engage in the liquor traffic, and carrial this out in 1898 by “ recom- 
016 tI" 6 * • aU exarn P^ e ^ made where a defiant disregard of law is apparent.’’ 

Hit action of the Grand Lodge of Peru, hath in removing the Bibit from the altar of its 
g *, am Ut subtequnU restoration, was regarded and dealt with in the same manner as 
'e » er Grand Lodges did ; and the Mamnir upheaval in Washington was the subject of 
t loughthil deliberation iu 1899. J 

rbe Grand Lodge of Nebraska was represented bv its Grand Master at the Washing- 
ton Memorial Celebration, 1899, and he gave a faithful account of the proceedings. An 
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occurrence which claims a record in connection with this Grand I *xlge is the presentation, 
by Past Grand Master G. W. Leninger, of “ an oriental dot which lie had brought 
fir m Italy, and belonged to an old Florentine family of the sixteenth century.” This 
was much appreciate !, and the brother had tendered to him the axpresiom of the Grand 
Lodge accordingly. 

In the proceedings of 1904 the following appears : “ I have been asked whether it 
was proper for a Lodge to carry tbs American flag in proa iion«, to which I answer most 
emphatically Yen. Let us show our respect and patriotism to the country in which we 
live by raising the fi g on all public occasions.” 

The routine work of dedicating new Lodges, laying corner-stones, visiting, etc., ha i 
hod indefatigable attention, and the extension of this Grand Ledge is seen in these figure. : 
In 1870 there 24 Lodges, 1,056 members ; 1880, 70 Lodges, 3,469 members ; 1890, 
179 Lodges, 9,282 members; 1900, 230 Lodges, 12,361 members, and in 190#, 243 
Lodge? and 16,200 members. 

Washington. 

The four Lodge; under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Oregon united 
to term this Grand Lodge, They were Olympia Lodge, at Olympis, formed by 
dispensation November 25, 1852, find chartered June 14, 1 853 ; Steilacoom Lodge, at Stcila- 
coom, chartered June 14, 1854; Grand Mound Lodge, chartered July 13, 1858; and 
Washington Lodge, at Vancouver, chartered July 13, 1858. These Lodges met in Con- 
vention by their respective Masters and Wardens, in person or by proxy, on December 6, 
1858, and in deliberation completed the arrangements for forming a Grand Ledge. The 
Grand Master was installed on December 8, 1858, and there was a member hip, collec- 
tively, of only about 100. The next year three tdditioral Lodges were formed, and the 
total (seven) showed 158 members. The history of this Grand Lodge presents aany 
features of interest to the student of Masonry, and its progress has been vigorous. In its 
earliest days it established the principle of Masonic charity when i decided that the 
amount given to a brotlier in need, by a Lodge out of his particular district, should not be 
refunded by the Lodge of which he is a member. 

In 1878 the Grand Lodge gave eome very decisive pronouncements on the question of 
u gambling ” as a moral disqualification. The Grand Lodge of New South Wales was 
dealt with in a lengthy report from the Committee to whom its application for recognition 
was referred, and the application deferred for more information, while New Mexico was 
recognised. In 1880 this Grand Lodge, by its statutes, prohibited Masonic work on 
Sundays, and thus settled i question which had provoked discussion ; and it was in this 
year that the action of the Grand Orient of France in removing the Bible ft -m tie apart 
was plainly set before this Grand Lodge by its Grand Master. 

Recognition was, at this session, given to the Grand Lodge of New South Wales, and 
regret expressed that this Grand Lodge was not in a position to do so at its previous 
communication. 

The Masonic experience of this Grand Lodge contains incidents of peculiar interest 
and importance, and the prominent part it took on the question of “Negro Masonry” in 
the year 1898 cansed it much trouble, as it allied itself to the formation of Lodges by 
“certain persons claiming to he Freemasons of African descent.” The result of this is too 
well known to require repetition. The “ Cernenu ” turmoil was the cause of a warning 
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circular to the Lodges in the jurisdiction, as well as the Uumasonic proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of Peru, and its subsequent rectification thereof. In 1894 the matter of 
insuring Masonic property was discussed in Grand Lodge and favorably entertained, as a 
security against loss by fire, a very timely act emsidering that four Lodges suffered loss 
by conflaj saioua, and one of them — “ King Solomou ” — twice in one year. The dirquulifi- 
isiti'.'i of j:-.’roc.n9 engaged in the liquor traffic for admission to Freemasonry has been 
Oplvhi by the respect; v» Grand Musters, and the year 189# witnessed the prosecution of a 
fraud ‘ in die civil court as 1 deterrent against imposition by unprincipled 
pen.rs. In this yes also the Grand Lodge lu«l to deal with a communication from the 
Granu Masic f the Grand Orient d’ Italia, respecting “ au irregular organization of 
Grand Oriente Ituiiano, which iutroduccd innovations and reforms tending to convert 
Masonry into a public political association, and recognized by the Grand Orient of France.” 
The answer was : “ No connection with the Grand Orient of Fmnce, nor recognition of an 
jrgauizution as mentioned, by the Grand Lodge of Washington.” 

Memorable events in which Masonry took |»art received attention, such as: The 
Washington Memorial Celebration and the Congress at Chicago, at both of which this 
Grand Lodge was well represented, and concerning which full reports were given. The 
invitation from the Board of Administration of the Swiss Grand Lodge at Alpine to a 
Universal Congress at Geneva was not accepted, in consequence of the majority composition 
being of the Grand Orient of I ranee. In 1891 the following Grand Lodg-s received 
recognition u.id fraternal good wishes by this Grand Lodge : Oklahoma, New Zealand, 

ismania and South Australia. Concern for the aged and poor of its jurisdiction has been 
shown in the establishment and maintenance of the Masonic Home and Charity Fund, 
which are intended to serve the needs of the homeless and indigent. 

The obituary record contains the names of several useful and devotes! workers, 
such as: Brother Benjamin Htrned, Grand Treasurer in 1898; Rev. Brother Harrison 
W. Lagan Grand Chaplain in 1898; Brother McMirkcn, who succeeded Brother Ilarned 
*» Grand Treasurer, 1899. In Octol>er, 1 905, occurred the death of Brother Thomas 
Milburne Reod, then the oldest Grand Secretary in the world. He liecame Grand Secre- 
tary at the organization of this Grand Isxlge in 1858, and held office continuously till his 
demise, excepting four years, three of which he was Grand Master and one year he was 
alwent in Idaho. Brother Reed was lxirn in Kentucky, and then moved to the Pacific 
coast in 1857. He had belonged to the fraternity for 68 years and was held in the 
highest esteem by all. 

imes of financial depression and falling off in mcmliersliip have told upon this Grand 
Lodge, but it has maintained efficiency for active service and good work. The decisions 
given by the Grand Masters on intricate points have teen very instructive and beneficial 
to the Fraternity. 

At the communication on June 14, 1905, the suggestion of Brother Joseph E. Mor- 
cnmlie, of Iowa, that the Cratt of the world should celebrate the bicentenary of the formation 
oftlieGrand Lodge of England, in London, in 1917, was discussed and a resolution adopted 
in substance as follows : 

“ The Craft throughout the world lookup to the Most Worshipful Grand Ixxlge of 
England with filial affection and veneration, and it is fitting tlmt her children, from everv 
quarter of the globe, should meet at her home to celebrate with her the bicentenary of her 
formation. That the Grand Lodge of Washington regnrdu that such a congress of brother- 
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hood would be productive of the greatest good to the Craft and give a new inspiration to 
Ma*onry wherever dispersed. This Grand Lodge in this, its 48tb annual communication 
look, orward witli confident hope to the consummation of Brother Morcombe’s timely sug- 
gestion, and that the Grind Master now iu office, and his successors to 1917, are author- 

,zed and directed 10 aLt «“<** with other jurisdictions throughout the Masonic world 
as say seem meet and proper in the premises.” ’ 

It was also resolved that the Craft at lanje is iiulebted to Brother Morcombe for his 
timely suggestion. 

t U ’ thC re£l,rns of tl,is Gra,ld <i«adc« the following is its grewth s 

I.. 1870, 13 Lodges, with 400 members; 1880, M Lodges aud 1,152 member,; xo90, 
® es ’ • ,0-5 members; 1 1»00, 104 Lodges, 4,940 members; and to 1908 101 
Lodges, with 12,194 in membership. 

Colorado. 

On August 2 , 1861, the Masters and Wardens, in person or by proxy, of the follow- 
ing (podges, met in conventiou at Golden City, 0 |iened a Lodge of Master Masons, exam- 
med the charters of the Lodge* then represented, elected and installed Grand Officers 
and declared the Graud Lodge of Colorado “ regularly organized Golden City Lodge 
at Golden City, chartered by the Grand Lodge of Kansas October 17, 1860 ; Summit 
L«dg , at Parkvilh, and Rocky Mountain Lodge, at Gold Hill, both chartered by the 
rand Lodge of Nebraska, June 5, 1861. These Lodges were re-numbered, and apiiar- 
ent y continued to work under their original charters. A constitution wa* adopted w hich 
declared that “ every Grand Lodge possrases the inherent right to form a constitution as the 
fundamental law of it* Masonic a.tion,” and that “every Grand Lodge is the true repre- 
nentetive of all the fraternity in communication therewith, and is, in that behalf, an abso- 
lute and independent body, with supreme legislative authority. That such constitution 
con Id be amended only by the vote of the Grand Lodge-tlie vote of two-thirds of the 

< • g and it* own subsequent vote, the Lodges having a veto power by negative action 
or non-action. ' 

! h« rand Lodge of Kansas, unknown to the Grand Lodge of ColorHo, had char- 
tered -Nevada Lodge in Colorado October 15, 1867, and the irregularity nealt with: t a 
session of this Grand Lodge. This impro|x rly chartered Lodge had done no work, was 
permitted to surrender tte charter, and receive one from the Grand Lodge of Colorado. 
In August, 1861, this Grand Lodge stood at 50 in total membership. The Grand Master 
•n Ins address at the communication of 1870, wan careful to impress on the Grand Lxlge 
t he value of great discrimination in selection of candidates, and extensive inquiry into 
their morals and .a renin stances and gave a sound lesson on Masonic ethics 

The review of work given in the report for 1880 was of a congratulatory nature, as 
It show d increase and prosperity, with ,ierfect harmony. The decisions given during the 
year wer many and important ; at the same time reproof was administered where neces- 
sary in brotherly kindness. 

r '"' Gra,,d ^bre hi* had to contend with the grave trouble of the “ Oemrau Fit, 
and f lit, adherents, which included some of its chief memliers, and the Grand Master found 
it judicious to recommend a “careful consideration of the entire subject.” In 1890 the 
invifo- ,on from the Grand Orient of France to the International ('.ingress at Paris was 
* 'on the ground that “ the Grand Lxlge of Colorado had severed it* connection 
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Willi that body for being false to Freemasonry in striking from its ritual, belief in the 
Eternal God.” 

4 Grand Lodge formed iu Ohio, by certain members of extinct Lodges, was con- 
demned as “ spurious and clandestine organisation,” and warning given against a ssocia- 
tion therewith; and the Grand Lodge of Peru was treated in the same manuer as had 
been done by other Grand Lodges of the U. S. A. The Congress at Chkago »nd the 
Washington femora! Celebration were duly attended by appointed representatives, who 
^ve full accounts. From the decisions given by the Grand Masters the follow! n are 
quoted : Only Masons should lC t at Masonic funerals; Masonic work on the Sabbath 
improper ; corner-stones of buildings of e private and commercial enaracter should not be 
uid as a Iasomc ceremony ; the law on the liquor question to be mandatory 

In 18X9 the corner-stone of the Masonic Temple at Denver was laid, and the build- 
ing dedicated in 1890. 

This Grind Lodge maintains a Masonie Home, general fund, lib.arv and benevolent 
turn!:, and is iu connection with the General Masonic Relief Associatimi. It has riven 
recognition to the Grand Lodges of Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand and 
North Dakota. In 1894 it compiled and issued 1 “ Working Monitor and Ceremonials - 
to be used by the Lodges, in which is contained the ceremonial for laving corner-stones. 
Donation^ from its funds have been made to the sufferers by the Johnstown disaster, to 

riH SetoStaf ^ 6reSs a ” d $1,I0 ° t0Ward8 11,0 P ublicati ‘> , > of the Washington Memo- 

Tin's Grand Lodge has had its share of bereavement. Brother Thomas Linton, Grand 
EdWafd G P * rme, «*. "ho had been Grand Secretary from 

Inf ’vl ^ ’c c°! lAer 35 of faitl.f.,1 and untiring service; and Bishop 
in F. Sjialding, of Colorado, Gram! Chaplain, died March 9, 1902. Brother Thomas 
Nicholl sidled as Grand Tyler, and Brother William D. Todd as Grand Secretary. 

6 , n UK, *5 e . of Colorado lias a good record of work, and its successive Grand 
' have been active in its [lerformauce. 

. following shows the progress of this jurisdiction, commencing with 1861, when it 
..ad 3 Lod^ and 67 members : (870, 15 Lodges, 864 member. ; 188< , 28 Lodges, 1,867 

mvnners; 1890,76 Lodges, 6,862 menders, 1900, 94 I -edges. 8,392 members 1908, 
114 Lrfxlge*, 12,226 meraliers. * 


Nevada. 

In 1863 futile efforts were made to form a Grand Lodge In 1864 five Lodges con- 
curred in tlrn mention, and fixed Jwnua y 16, 1866, as the date of a convention. There 
were then ,ght Lodges in the State, all chartered by the Grand Lodge of California. 

a; ? W !T“ C# ??r. L0 ^’ a ! Car8oB C %» charte red May 16, 1862 ; Washoe Lodge, at 
ashoe City, and Virginia City Lodge, at Virginia City, chartered May 11, 1863; Sil- 
ver City (afterwards Amity) Lodge, at Silver City, chartered May 16, 1863; Silver Star 

PlVi 30 ! Hill; F<meral<ia Lodge. at Aurora, and Escurial Lodge, at Virginia, 
• laTOred October 13, 1864; nml Lander Lodge, ut Austin, chartered Octolicr 14, 1864. 

V '™ twn "** ® ix ^gc* ^"'g represented. The Committee on Credentials re- 
f°n> . No '*nc but actual present Masters and Wardens „f Lodges should be entitled 
to vote in the (^invention.” After modification to admit the proxy of an absent Warden, 
thlsw “ ado pte« t «»d the Convention voted that "the officers of the Lodges present” 
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wens duly authorized and qualified to organize the Grand Lodge of Nevada. The next 
day another Lodge was represented, and Lander Lodge was n«n-partici : mt; a Constitu- 
tion adopted, and Grand Officer elected and installed January 17, 1865. The charters 
were endorsed temporarily, pending issue of new, and the Lodge required to make im- 
mediate returns as of the date of the organization of the Grand Lodge. Lander Lodge, 
under the assumption of its inclusion in the jurisdiction, also made its returns, and the 
united eight Lodges showed 410 members. 

At the session of 1870 the Grand Master's address was lull of cheerful sentiments at 
tile condition of the jurisdiction, which “has increased its number end usefulness,” not- 
withstanding the “ rejection of unworthy material.” The Grand Master was not in favor 
with “ making Masons at sight,” as lie stated “my own idea ie that a Mason should go 
througl the legitimate process.” It war at this time that represent ; i v : were first ap- 
pointed by this Grand Ludge. In 1880 the Grand Master was distinctly emphatic in 
referring to ga mbling.” He Kaid : “This vi<^ is only second to intemperance in destroy- 
ing till moral principle* which Masoniy seeks to inculcate,” and expressed his regret that 
the neoessity had existed to introduce the subject; but at the same time thought the 
migratory state of the Territory had much to do with the habit. This ha* also to uxsount 
for the apparent retrograde; but the Grand Lodge had kept it* place for good Masonic 
work. 

At its Communication for 1904 the Grand Master was absent through illness, but his 
pl*** ,,a ably filled by the Acting Grand Master, who reported that corner-stones had 
been laid for the Orphans’ Home at Carson City and the Carnegie Public Library at 
Reno. He recommended as regulation of Grand Lodge that “the Master of a Lodge 
may puspend from office ny officer of hip Lodge who unreasonably neglects to qualify 
himself to perform, or, being qualified, unreasonably neglects to perform the duties of his 
office, and in case of such suspension may appoint another to fill the vacancy.” 

The Committee on Jurisprudence, to whom this was committed, reported by a ma- 
jority “ that such power was already vested in the Master under their regulations, and 
that no new regulation vies necessary.” This was adopted. 

s his Grand Lodge emulates its sister jurisdiction? in good Masonic work and Bound 
management, l r » decisions which die sueer'sive Grand Masters have given have met 
with approval, and have been in keeping with the general sentiment of the Craft on points 
of Masonic jurisprudence. 

The question of “the ineligibility of candidates engaged in the liquor traffic” has 
lieen fully recognized by this Grand Lodge, and in this connection it is said “Nevada ia 
in the iimart of the wild and woolly V/est, ao called, and yet it is the rare exception for a 
Lodge to possess a nember who is a saloonkeeper.” “ Her Lodges hold membership os 
high as any the world over, and, to judge by tbe reports of the committees on grievance?,, 
much higher than many.” 

Lately it lias experienced little numerical augmentation, and its financial flatus is 
sohem. Strenuous efforts are made to establish its Home and extend benevolent aids in 
other directions. 

In 104 the applications of the Grand Orient of Argentine, and of the G and Orient 
of .Brarai for recognition, had to be deferred to obtain further information respecting these 
organizations. 

The returns of this Grand Lodge disclose the fluctuating character of it» cnmpcsitioa 
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.1 account of perpetual moves. In 1870 there were 14 Lodges with 977 members; 
1800, 21 Lodges, 1,426 numbers ; 1890, 24 Lodges, 998 members ; 1900, 25 Lodges, 
808 members; 1908, 25 Lodges, 1,241 members 

West Virginia. 

the Lodges of this State had suffered severely i n eonsequei..* of the Civil War. In 
many eases meetings were impossible ; in some the charters and properties were lost or 
destroyed, and all communication with the Grand Lodge of Virginia was cut oir for 
nearly three years ; co.wequer.iiy in the latf r part of 1 863 most of the Lodges had ceased 
forking. As soon as tranquillity began in some degree to prevail, the Masons U'Ciime 
anxious o resume work. Seeking advice, they learned that they had the right to form a 
Grand Lodge, and the apparent necessity for so doing. A circular was thereupon issued, 
m response to whieh a convention was held December 28, 1863; hut the tide of war again 
spreading over ranch of the State, the delegates could not attend. The matter was 
adjourned to February 22, 1864, and then further to June 24, 1861, when the convention 
■net, and eight of the thirteen Lodges then in the State being represented, Grand Odieers were 
elected nd a day fixed for their installation. The convention adjourned sine die, and the 
Grand Officers decided that u» further action could he taken. The reason of this action 
seemed elouded, as it could not he understood, in the face of like cases, a „d led to the 
summoning of a new convention, whieh was held April 12, I860, at which the same eight 
' 'I’’*’ vere represented. Grand Officers were elected and Mav 11 (1865) fixed for 
installation, and adjournment made to that date. Accordingly, on May 11th the conven- 
tion met ; the same eight Lodges, with one other, were represented. Grand Officers were 
installed, and the charters of the I .edges ordered to be endorsed under the seal of the 
newly-formed Grand Lodge, and retained until replaced by new. The legality of this 
new Grand Lodge was defied by various G rat’d Lodges, prominently tlm of Virginia, 
on the ground that West Virginia was not a State, or if it was, the Grand Lodge of 
Virginia had jurisdiction u*er it; that the Lodges had not returned their charters nor 
<?aid their dues, whieh, it was elaimed, was a condition precedent to the legality of the 
Grand l^odge. Hiis was replied to that West Virginia was a State fie facto, and being 
so, the Masons had a right to form a Grand Lodge with exclusive jurisdiction therein; 
that return of charters was needless, and failure to pay dues was a matter for subsequent 
adjustment. The questiou was discussed by both Grand Lodges, and in 1868 the Grand 
Lodge of West Virginia sent commissioners to the Communication of the Grand Lodge of 
> irgima, with a vie . w to on arrangement. These were met in a fraternal spirit ; the right 

i.rra the Grand Idge of West Virginia and its legality were conceded; charters 
formally surrendered, but at request of the Lsslges returned; and all Virginia Lodges in 
V* st V irginb advised to surrender their charters to the Grand Lodge of that State and 
get new ones therefrom. The dues were adjusted to mutual satisfaction, and the line of 
demarcation between the States being then umhfinal, Lodges in disputed territory 
remained under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge by whieh <■> ortered. The determina- 
tion of the line plared each Grand Lodge in the position to e .eise exclusive jurisdiction 
.1 the State where situated. The few Grand Lodges whieh held baek recognition home- 
lately acconled it, and this Grand Lodge made its start on a career signalized by 
prosperity. At the Communication of 1870 the Grand Master stated that the unfortunate 

1 “ cp3 'hieh existed with the Grand Lodge of Virginia had beeu finally and definitely 

vol. v. — 5. 
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settled, and the utmost good will existed. The reports of the several district inspectors 
were favorable, and new Lodges were in formation. Thi Grand Lodge collected some 
leading authorities on Masonic jurisprudence for precedents in its rulings, whieb have 
been very serviceable in settling doubtful questions. In 1890th* Grand Lodge of North 
Dakota was recognized with most fraternal greeting* and pleas ire at its organization. 
The derisions of the Grand Master for this year, under “physical disqualification ,” ure 
liberal in their construction. The district inspectors had mueh work in establishing 
uniformity and striet adherence to the requirements of the Constitution in dealing with 
applications from candidates, while the moral qualifications were enforced as aiisolute 
essentials. On the whole, the Lodges were reported in a satisfactory condition and 
improving. 

In reviewing the proceedings of this Grand Lodge, the sound judgment of its 
successive administrations is apparent. The question of “ Physical Qualifications,” widen 
ap|>ears to have cansed perplexity, is dealt with by the Grand Master thus t “ It has been 
well fettled in this jurisdiction, by a long line of decisions, that any physical defect which 
does not prevent the candidate from complying with the requirements of the Ritual, or 
does not disqualify him from earning a living, and therefore make him % probable charge 
upon the Lodges, doe3 not bar him from admission to Masonry. It is entirely within the 
power of the Master of a Lodge, by ]iersonal inspection, to determine this question.” The 
Craft under its jurisdiction has increased substantially, and new Lodges are formed yearly. 
The Grand Masters who have presided have had their share of work as appertains to the 
office, and some decisions have been regarded us “ too mueli of the letter,” notably that 
dialing with “ physical ipialifieatious,'’ which makes no allowance. 

The establishment of a “Masonic Home” has not met with general favor by this 
Grand Lodge, the financial obligations seeming difficult to be adjusted satisfactorily. 
Providing for the needy has, however, liven suggested in rendering support to indigent 
brethren in their own homes, and rendering sueli help as peculiar cases may require. 

This Grand Lodge has increased very much ; in 1870 there were 43 Lodges, with 
2,1*11 members; 1880, 81 Lodges, 3,115 members; 1890, 87 Lodges, 4,131 members; 
1900, 117 Lodges, 6,499 members; and in 1910, 143 Lodges, with 13,185 in membership. 

Montana. — A voluntary assembly of Masons to bury a brother with Masonic rites 
was the origin of the Older in this Territory, and this lid to a dispensation being applied 
for to the Grand Master of Nebraska, which was issued April 27, 1863, for the forma- 
tion of a Lalge at lianuock, then in Dakota, but understood by the Grand Lodge to be 
in Idaho. The dispensation was renewed June 24, 1863, and a further renewal June 24, 
1864; but when it reached Bannock the petitioners 1-ad dispersed, and no Lodge was 
formeil. Virginia City Iaxlge, t Virginia City, was chartered December 26, 1864, by 
the Grand Lodge of Kansas. Montana Lodge, at Virginia City, was formed by dispen- 
sation from Colorado, dated April 14, 1865, and Helena Lodge was organized August 
17, 1865, by the same authority. Charters were granted to these November 7, 1865, bv 
the Grand Lodge of Colorado. On January 7, 1866, a convention met, composed of 
Masters and Wardens of these Lodges, which proceeded to form a Grand Lodge; a con- 
stitution was adopted, officers elected, and ii stalled January 26, 1866, when charters were 
given to the Lodges, whieh made returns of i05 members. 

This Grand Lslge has had its share of progress and prosperity during the years of ite 
existence. In 1903, April 24, with the assistance of the President of the Uni led State*, 
Brother Theodore Roosevelt, the corner-stone of the new gateway of the National Park 
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prayiug for a charter. Tin Grand Lodge declined to grant the charter. The Lodge 
worked on for another year, when the request for a charter wa reputed, accompanied l.y 
a statement that nnleas they be given a charter unrestricted by the edict, they would 
decline to *«We any. Grand Lodge promptly accepted the surrender and refused the 
charter. On October 8, 1867, the Lodge presented a petition to the Gwnd Lodge of 
Montana, and recited the circumstances, who rejected the petition ; and referred the peti- 
tioners to the Grand Lodge of Nevada for a redress of their grievances, as that Grand 
Lodge was qualified, to render justice in the premises. The petitioners then applied to 
the Grand Master of Kansas for a desjiensation, which he issued November 25, 1867, and 
a charter was g anted by the Grand Lodge October 21, lodrt. On January 16, 1872, 
the Masters and Wardens of Wasatch Is «dge, chartered by the Grand Lodge of Montana, 
October 7, 1867 ; Mount Moriah Lodge, chartered tar the Grand Lodge of Kansas, 
Octolier 21, 1868, and Argenta Lodge, chartered by the Grand Lodge of Colorado, 
Sejitember 26, 1871, all of Salt Luke City, met in convention, and on January 17, 1872, 
“regularly organized” the Graud Lidge of Utah, having examined the various creden- 
tials, opened a Lodge of Master Masons, elected and installed Grand Officers. This 
newly-formed Grand Lodge immediately entered upon the work of a constitution, and 
artunged for the regular working of its Lodges. 

An important matter was dealt with in the expulsion of a member of one of the 
Lodges who had joined the Mormon?, which was confirmed by the Grand Lodge. 
In connection with this Grand Lodge it is of interest to the Graft to refer to Brother 
Christopher Diehl, Grand Secretary of this Grand Lodge for the pa.4 thirty-eight 
years, by annual election, who may well be designated a veteran in Masonry, having 8]*ent 
half his nge in the Ftuternily, nearly all in continuous service. His Masonic career 
began in 1868. In 1869 he was Secretary of his Lodge, continuing for five years; in 
1874 Senior Warden, and 1875-76 Master. From 1881 to 1886, hi acted as Treasurer, 
when he was elected Secretary. 

When the Grand Lodge of Utah was organized, Brother Diehl was appointed Assis- 
tant Secretary .nd in 1872 elected Grand Secretary. Which position H still holds, 
and is recognized as one of, if not, the oldcxt Grand Secretaries in the world. He has 
been rewarded for his untiring ser -ices oy the Scottish Rite and the 33°, as well as 
elected Knight Commander of the Court of Honor Octolier 22, 1901. 

The growth of this Grand Lodge is seen from the following figures: In 1880 there 
were 6 Lodges, with 408 members; 1890, 7 Iaodges, and 475 members; 1900, 10 
Lodges, 867 members, and in 1910, 14 Lodge*, with 1,638 membership. 

State of Oklahoma. 

This Grand Lodge comprises the Grand Lodge of Indian Territory founded in 1874, 
and the Grand Lodge of Oklahoma Territory founded in 1892, which were consoli- 
dated February 10th, 1909 into what is now the Grand I/odge of the State of 
Oklahoma. Its advancement during the pass few decades has been something phm^mnal, 
and is now in a most flourishing condition, and continuing to make great progress in 
Freemasonry by reason of the earnest and enthusiastic work of its intelligent and 
energetic leader*, to whom also, the State of Oklahoma itself, is indebted for a great deal 
of its present adviced prosperity. 
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The first Lodge chartered in Indian Territory was by the Grand Lodge of Arkansas 
in 1853, ami which is now Flint Lodge, No. 11 . Muskogee Lodge (now Eufania, No. 1 ) 
chartered in 1855, Doaksville about I860, and from then until 1868, in consequence of 
die Civil Was, these were die only Lodges in the Territory. A Lodge was org used at 
Boggy iepot n 1868, now known as Oklahoma No. 4; Alpha Lodge was chartered 
by the Grand Lodge of Kansas in 1872, then came Caddo Lodge, No. 311, in the year 
1873, at which time there were six regularly chartered Lodge* within the then Indian 
Territory, five of which had been chartered by Arkansas, and, one (Alpha) by Kansas, 
with a total member-Aip of about 60, a slight comparison with its present membership 
of over 20,000 and still increasing, until it will undoubtedly soon reach 25,000; a practi- 
se object lesson to some of the older jurisdictions. 

A previous call aving been nade therefore, the representatives of Muskogee Lodgi 
No. 90, Doaksville Lodge No. 279, and Caddo Lodge, No. 311, met in convention in the 
town of Caddo, Choctaw Nation, 011 Monday, October 6 th, 1874, for the purpose of 

w,,z * n 8 *-* le Grand Lodge of Indian Territory. The convention urganired, electing 
Granville McPherson its President and then its fi.il Grand Master, who faithfully served 
the Craft for three yearn in that office. 

Brother Joseph Samuel Mnrrow, recognised as the Father of Freemasonry in this 
jurisdiction, delivered the Ore . ion at the Firet Annual Communication, and was elected 
L«nd Lecturer, he also held the fire 4 Emergency Communication, laying the Corner 
Stone of the Union Agency Building at Muskogee with Masonic ceremonies on August 
18th, 1875. At the Third Annual Communication he was elected Grand Mast® Sep- 
tember 4th, 1877, and served with distinguished ability for two terms. His administra- 
.» being marked for its program, by the onward march of Masonry, and his record aa 
teand Master plac a him pre-eminent as one of the Isest, if not the very greatest Grand 
Master his Grand Jurisdiction has ever known. On November 2 d, 1880, lie was elected 
Grand Secretary, which position he has held continuously to the present time. 

The Grand Master for 1883 was Edmond H. Doyle, of South McAlester Lodge, and 
during hia adinmistiation satisfactory progress was made. Brother Doyle was for many 
. ye, . r “ “ rmlxr of ' ! <e Committee on Lew and Usage ; he is an authority on Masonic 
jurisprudence; and has always been a prominent figure in the promotion of the advance- 
ment and welfare of Masonry in the jurisdiction. 

< ’ 1 ® en< * ® ret decade, 1884, there were twenty-one Lodges with a total mem- 

bership of 677, recogniEed everywhere, and rapidly forging ahead, showing a net gain in 
membership since organisation of 446. In the year 1892 ten of the subordinate Ledges, 
those located 011 the Oklahoma Territory, withdrew, by permission, and organized the 
Or«d ledge 0 f ( Oklahoma Territory. During the administration of Grand Muster Leo 
■ * " neM > tram 1889 to 1892, lie made enoh a truly remarkable record that placed him 
*.‘o | ig side that of Brother Murrow in having done tilings for Masonry, and also had the 
distinction >f having lieeu the youngest Grand Master, being then only 32 years of age. 
lie ' very influential in all the councils of the Grand Isxlge and of the Order; Past 
Grand High Priest mid Past Grand Commander of Knights Templar. 

In 1899 Past Grand Master Henry M. Furman, the man of the how, headed a rnove- 
m nt to hmld and endow a Masonic Widows’ aud Orphans’ Homo for Indian Territory 
into which ho Grand '.edge entered sealouslv. At the 27th Annual Cnmmunic&..nn 
held at Wagoner in 1900 the Grand Master, P. B. Arthur, dealt with the important .ulr- 
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jecU of education, the care of children and prevalence of illiteracy in the rural districts 
of Indian Territory where “the children of some of our departed brethren are growing 
to man and womanhood without a smattering of education, or a superficial knowledge of 
the social virtues.” He made a strong appeal for a real Masonic Orphans’ Home. 

Great progress was shown, there being 56 chartered, and two Lodges U. D. with a 
membership of 3,790 During the year 965 degress were conferred. The receipts 
having risen to $5043.09, were the largest in ita history. The work of increasing the 
Orphans’ Home Fund, which bad lagged for some time, was this year renewed with 
increased vigor and its nucleus of $2 r >00, that had accumulated, began to grow steadily. 
Bro. H. M. Furman was appointed Financial Agent and commissioned to raise $50,000 
for an endowment fund. The Grand Muster’s administration was made notable by the 
number of questions answered and decisions rendered, numbering 56, a Somewhat 
phenomenal record. 

The 30th Annual Communic- ion, 1903, was held at Teslmmlugo, Grand Master, R. J. 
Allen, presiding. Twelve new Lodges were rejHMted, also general prosnoriiy. The 
Orphans' Home Fund bad increased to over $16,000, and the Grand Lodge enlarged its 
ppropriation for this fund from 10 per cent, to 25 per cent, of the gross receipts. In 
1904 the records showed 84 Iiodges with a total membership of 5,559, and progressing 
rapidly. 

The booming little City of Tulsa entertained the Annual Communication, 1905. 
Grand Master William Otlio Bruton, presiding. Within the year a Masonic Temple was 
dedicated at Claremure aud eighteen new Lodges organized. The membership increased 
to 6,363 and the receipts amounted to $9,189. The Grand Lodge accepted an invitation 
from Eufaula Lodge, No. 1, to attend the celebration of its 50th Anniversary. The 
Grand Chapter of R. A. M., which included Oklahoma Territory, voted and gave, $750, 
the total amount of their Charity Fund, to the Masonic Orphans’ Home Fund. The 
fuud had now grown to proportions warranting active steps towards securing buildings 
and other equipment. Financial agent Brother H. M. Furman announced that he bad 
reaehed Am gotd of over $51,000 in actual cash collected, and paid to the Trustees of the 
Fund. Without eoui|iensation he had worked day and night, wrote, lectured, made 
pervmnl appeal*, denied himself and his family the fruits of liir own effort in his profes- 
sion, until he lmd carried the work to a successful completion. The collections for the 
year to this fund were over $19,000. 

The hi. tli ten of Oklahoma are certainly due a debt of gratitude to Bro. If. M. 
Fanoutt for his earnest el” ’•ts in accomplishing his wonderful achievement ill behalf of 
so worthy an object, in the face of many difficulties and other obstacles tlmt lie had to 
contend with. These, however, did not deter him from fulfilling his promise mid completion 
of lhs mast glorious work in 1905, something that will redound to his honor and credit 
not only for the time being, but for all time to come, and wliieli wan to him a labor of 
love from beginning to end. 

The 33d Annual Communication, 1906, was held at Ardmore Grand Master Richard 
Willison Choate, presiding. The eorner stones of Temples were lnid within the year 
at Muunsvillc and South MeAlester. In many respeets this was the most prosperous 
year yet experienced. With the great tide of immigration had come many Masons from 
all parts of the universe, nnd the world was amazed at the rapid and w-'iidtrful stride* 
Masonry was making in this sturdy Commonwealth nnd Jiirisdietion. 
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The 3 It' Annual Commit' ication, 1907, was held in the new Scottish Rite Temple, at 
Me A tester. This magnificent structure ranks oa one of the finest exclusively Masonic 
building* in the country. Grand Master William Andrew McBride, who presided, in his 
address said : “ So pretious twelve month* showed greater accession to our rank-, more 
v alone devotion on the part of our members or such avowed respect for our Order u;t the 
part <f those without the fold. ' Brother McBride is recognized as the best authority in 
the Jurisdiction on the esoteric work of Indian Territory ; he w as for man” years Grand 
Lecturer. Within the year corner-stones for Masonic buildings were laid at North 
McAlester and Pauls Valley, 17 new Lodges were organized and the net increase in 
membership was 302, 

The 35th Annual Communication, 1908, was again held in McAlester, Grand Master 
Jame* Boyd Morrow, presiding. The year was quite prosperous with a gain of 673 
members, increasing the total membership to 9,149, eleven Lodges were added increasing 
them to a total of 193 active chartered Lodges. The temporary Orphans’ Home was 
<>Fued at Atoka, January 1st, 1908, with 30 children and one old man. At this session 
a committee, headed by Grand Maiter D. D. Hoag, of Oklahoma Territory attended, 
and a committee was appointed to confer with them, to agree upon a basis of consolida- 
tion of the two Grand Lodges. The report of this committee was adopted uml a special 
commission held in Guthrie, Oklahoma, simultaneously with the Annual Communication 
of the Grand Lodge of Oklahoma Territory. The committees to whom was referred the 
merging of the Grand Lodges of Indian Territory and Oklahoma reported favorably : 

That the Grand Lodge formed, as a result of such merger, should be called “The Grand Lodge 
of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of the State of Oklahoma," and that it should be incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of Oklahoma, by and under that name. 

That in order to bring about this remit a Communication of the Grand Lodge of Indian Ter- 
ritory should be called to meet on the second Tuesday of February, A. D. 1909, at the same time 
of the next Annual Communication of the Grand Lodge of Oklahoma Territory, to be held at such 
place as the latter may determine. That at said Communication each of the Grand Lodges shall 
transact such business as shall come before them, and pass an ordinance vesting its jurisdiction 
in the Grand Lodge of the State of Oklahoma when it is organired. That both Grand Lodges 
shall then meet in convention in Guthrie, Oklahoma, and merge into the Grand Lodge of the 
State of Oklahoma, by adopting a Constitution and By-Laws, and electing its Grand Officers, and 
that the front page of the first puiilished proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the State of Okla- 
homa shall contain the following: 

"Official Proceedings of the Thirty-sixth Annual Communication of the Most Worshipful 
Grand Lodge A. F. & A. M. of Indian Territory, and the Eighteenth Annual Communication of 
the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of Oklahoma Territory, and First Annual Communication of 
the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge A. F. & A. M. of the State of Oklahoma," and that each year 
thereafter the published proceedings shall contain a like front page with the numhers of the 
Annual Communication above changed. That the history of both Grand Lodges shall he em- 
bodied in the history of the Grand Lodge of the State of Oklahoma. That a committee of four 
he appointed by the Grand Masters of cadi Grand Lodge to draft a Constitution and By-Laws 
jnd a uniform Code and Masonic Regulation for the government of subordinate Lodger. 

On February 9th, 1909 the Grand Lodge of Oklnhonta held its 17tli Annual Com- 
mtinieatinn at Guthrie, Grand Master D. D. Hoag, presiding, to wind up its affairs ; in 
his address Grand Master Hong said : “ We hav<* met to-day in our Seventeenth Annual 
Communication and T congratulate you, my brethren, in the growth and prosperity of 
onr Grand Lodge. The work of the past year has been a pleasant one to me niwl I Imp* 
all our brethren have hid a pleasant year’s work with me. I have visited a number of 
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the Lodges, and among them all I have found peace, prosperity and happi ness. ” The 
Grand Secretary, William M. Anderson’ t report showed prog reef and that during the 
year twelve new Lodge; were constituted and general conditions were good and prosper- 
ous, also twenty dispensations for Lodges were granted, and nineteen decisions rendered. 
The Masonic Home Fund was in satisfactory condition, with $47,698 invested in good 
securities. 

rand Treasurer, U. C. Guss, submitted his Annual report showing receipts to be 
$24,139.96, and disbursements $14,107.10, leaving a Iialance of $10,032.86 on hand, and 
his Home Turn! report showed total receipts of $44,683.36, with disbursements of 
$44,276.50. 

Brother U. C. Guss, 33°, was made a Mason at Seward, N< liras!- a, in 1887 was 
an active organizer and first Master of Israel Lodge No. 169 at Ulyase«, Nebraska. He 
moved to Oklahoma in 1892, and liecame Master of Guthrie Lodge No. 2, nov No. 35, 
in 1894, also helped to organize Albert Pike Lodge, No. 60, now No. 162, and became ita 
first Master, and was Grand Treasurer, of the Grand Lodge of Oklahoma, until the 
C/OMolidation n February, 1909, and of whieh he was one of the committee to draft the 
new constitution and By-Laws of the new Grand Lodge of the Slate of Oklahoma. 
Brother Gus lias been very active in advancing Freemasonry in Oklahoma, having lieen 
Chairman of the building committee of the A. A. Scottish Rite Bodies of Guthrie, to 
build a Temple. At the first meeting of the Bodies they had mo money, at the next 
meeting the Bodies had, was to dedicate a finished Temple worth $100, 000, and it was 
the beg! .ling of the popularity of Scottish Rile Masonry in Oklahoma. Before building 
the Temple at Guthrie the membership was only 88, whieh in ten years has grown to 2 
magnificent Temples, the other one already referi cd to, at McAlester, with a membership 
of 1200 to 1500 mem tiers at each place. Ill : Brother William Busby, 33°, is Sovereign 
Inspector General of the A. A. S. R. in the State of Oklahoma. 

The Grand fsxlge of Indian Territory also held its last Annual Meeting on February 
9th, 1909. i't McAlester, where it then proceeded to Guthrie to meet the Grand 
lyidge of Oklahoma, whence Grand Master David Durand Hoag, of Oklahoma, opened 
the convention with an excellent address, and then he introduced Past Grand Master Leo 
L, Bennett as the pre siding officer of the convention , who in turn introduced as Secretary 
of the convention that grand old man, the Father and Patriarch of Freemasonry, Joseph 
S. Murrow, also as Assistant Secretary Past Grand Master Wm. M. Anderson, of the 
Grand Lodge of Oklahoma, 

Under the Constitution whieh had lieen prepared and adopted the first officers of the 
QmvliJatcd Grand Ijodge were elected, Ilenry Lowndes Mildror, Grand Master of 
Indian Territory during the past year, to lie the first Grand Master of the new Grand 
liodge of the Nate of Oklahoma , George Ruddeli, of Weatherford, Deputy Grand 
Master; Alexis Eddleman, of Marietta, Senior Grand Warden ; Charles B. Cook, of 
Snyder, Junior < rand Warden ; M, W. Iasi E. Bennett, of Muskogee, Grand Treasurer; 
Joseph S. Murrow and Win. M. Anderson, 0 thermite known as Brothers Apostle Paul and 
Timothy, for the office of Grand Secretaries, as provided in the adopted Constitution; W. 
R. Brown, of El Reno, Grand Lecturer; Wm. Henry Tulmage, Grand Orator. 

As each officer was eleetod thev were called upon to make a speech. When the elec- 
tion of Brother Murrow, and Win. M. Anderson were reached, Brother Murrow was 
sitting on the phitform and Brother Anderson standing on the floor. Brother Murrow 
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*'*'**' ^^"he tcpped down on the floor and 
f r <l,er A,,,le 7' n 11 hw urms •» fiJI view of the ewtire audience of some 1600 
gate him c warm and hea, rty eirJmwe, which was cordially returned The appia., , wu 

ananimom , and tremendous and team were in hundreds of eye. when Brother Andereon 
gave afitttng eft mo* to the incident, by turning to the *re*t audience saying: «« Brethren, 

•L , ‘ Agaiu the applause was great. This incident illustrates the fraternal 

f * ml r T 7 e / ,8t,n ^’ whlcl » characterised the whole of the proceeding* of thr 
vori b*m ^ing of rewm/in, these two distinct s J So creig r Grand BoZofflS 
Ixidge Mason lie union doubles the strength of Masonry in the new Stare >l 

erenow (1910), in the Grand Lodge of the “State of Oklahoma" 410 Lodges «d!h 
20^36d member*, and fast increasing 

Pu t Grand Edmond Henry Doyle moved to dissolve the convention and nr 

- 53 = 

Brother \\\ I*. Freeman, tff McAlester, moved that the two Gavels used in closing 
the Grand Modges of tmlmi. Territory be suitably engraved and linked together and 
deputed in the archive* of the Gland Lodge of the “State of Oklahoma X tlrn. an 
engraved silver label be placed on the Gavel used in calling this G nd Lod« to older 

G JJ ,r n ™Z !V 1M9 ’ ‘! ,e ne,V Grawd Lod K e m<t in anple form with ah its office™’ 
^nd “aster Muldruw reading the names of officers and committees, and after tin TranJ 

Mc , ZtJin^9 r i0. US,,,eSS “ lj0UrDCd f ° r ,1CXt Al,,,nal L’°nnnunic*tion to convened 

The Second Annaal ammunition, 1910, of the Grand Lodge of the “State of 
Oklahon „ was held m tin Scottish Kite Temple, at McAlester, and Grand MasJ 
lenry Lowndes Mu Id row, presiding. He reported favorably as to present condition* 
tM r ntinued pixwjierity throughout the jurisdiction. 

The principal events of this Session are the following : 

The resolution refusing lo further recognize the Grand / nd«r v_„ r i 

zsjr “*'• * — - ~ - <-m 

zl-z sjsss tz sa 

i:,- h h / d raiscd a . n endowment fund of $50,000.00 each, a total of $100,000.00. whieh the Grand 
as invested in this home and for its betterments. When completed it will be one of l • 

ArZrf^ T r m‘ and . pl " th '' 1> ’- vs and pirl " an Muslrial as well as scientific education 
new t ( h T of ° fr,c ‘ rs thc Grand Junior Warden, Charlas R. Cook, who i< well versed in the 
dmv in T ’ T Was ad0p,cd * tho last Grand Lodge session, anno , need he felt it his 
* • • ,na 7 u,ch « ‘ h "‘ were so few who had the work, and having been tendered die .pint 

new at fSFJZ't TT 1 ^ id in *• disemllat n T,t 

k, an<l as the honors in Grand Lodge were so few. and so many worthy who v h rt „M 

consroucn« ’th fc 1 °'! r " 0t ‘° ** eleCted S ‘'‘ ,ior Warden a,,<1 hold two offices In 

cq cnee, thc last Grand Junior Warden of the Grand Lodge of Oklahoma Territory, Alfred 
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C. Gray, of Cheyenne, war elected Grand Senior Worden, and the last Grand Junior Warden oS 
thi Crjnd Lodge of Indian Territory, Charles Reeder, of Tulsa, was elected Grand Junior 
Wamtta, »o that both of these brothers who had so graciously stepped oat for consolidation, are 
notx boot m line for the honors of Grand Lodge. 

The new esoteric work, which was prepared and submitted by Past Grard Masters David D. 
Hoag Wr A. McBride, and Wm. M. Anderson, os a Committee on Work, was dotted unar 
moist; ..f the report of it was submitted by the exemptfkation of each of the three degrees 
t.-. ue ti.i and Lodge and a special session of Grand Lodge called for that purpose. 

\ wel served recognition and compliment was paid to that Grond Old Brother Joseph S. 

to ‘t ■■ vs hi for thirly-scven yeors, was Grand Secretary of Indian Territory, and prior to that 

i r i' eri its r rand Master, by retiring him from active work on a salary of $60000 a year 

l. a n tie and worthy action. He was also select by the Grand Ledge to compile a 

. v ;-ii ir-'.'er ‘or Old hotra 

:> t • ek do < if' t for the ensuing year Deputy Grand Master George Riddell, 
o \V Catherine v ■ Grand Matter, and Alexis Eddleiuan, of Marietta, D. tfrand 

.U d‘-, \\ lersoti, G. Secretary and P. G M. David H ag, G. Lecturer. 

Oi.ly :• < < ‘ ' tie G aud Masters imvc been Indians, M. W. Silas Armstrong, in 1896, 
an t M. W ’V n O. Bruton, in 1904. Many Indians hold subordi aste positions. 

Wyoming. — The Grand I <odge of Colorado charters d Cheyenne Lodge October 7, 
1668 : Laramie Lodge, September 28, 1870; and Evanston Lodge, September 30, 1874 ; 
and the Grand Lodge of Nebraska chartered Wyoming Lodge June 23, 1870. 

The Master nd Wardens of these met December 15, 1874, and regularly pro. •ceded 
to organize themselves into a Grand I dge on the same day. There were 250 in collec- 
tive membership. 

This Grand Ixslge is under some disadvantage ; the comparatively fuw Lodges, sparse 
(H.puiation limited railway facilities, make the question of territory allotted to Lodges 
one of importance, but by mutual arrangement much of the difficulty is obviated. The 
Grand Masters liave had their work to do of a Ma oriic character, and the matters which 
liave come up for discussion and adjudication have been carefully dealt with. At tfie 
Communication of 1891 the claims of the State University at Laramie were pressed on 
the Grand I /dge by the Grand Master, who premised that in the proper education of the 
young the well-being, not only of the State, but the progress of Freemasonry, is to be 
looked for. 

In 1880, or six years after its formation, there wen a lodges, with 378 members; 
1890, 12 lodges, 650 members; 1900, 16 lodges, 1,098 members; and in 1910, 29 lodges, 
with 2,400 in membership. 


South Dakota. — Under authority of the Grand Lodge of Iowa, St. John’s Lodge, at 
Yankton, received a dispensation dated December 5, 1862 ; a charter was granted June 3, 
1863 ; Incense Lodge, at Vermillion, a dispensation January 14, 1869, chartered June 2, 

1869 ; Llk Point Lodge, at Elk Point, a dispensation March 23, 1870, chartered June 8, 

1871 ; Minnehaha Lodge, at Sioux Falls, a dispensation July 13, 1873. chartered June 3, 

1874 ; Silver Star Lodge, at Canton, a dispensation Fehrnarv 6, 1875 ; chartered June 2, 

1375; and Mt Zion Lodge, at Springfield, a dispensation February 16, 1875, chartered 
Jana 2, 1875. On November 22, 1872, the Grand Master of Minnesota issued adhpen- 
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for R- F *T’ Tl?!' Wascllartered January 14,1874; a dispensation 

for BiemarckLodge, at Bwuarck, 1874; am.tl.er ,u 1875, chartered January 1 2 V 1876. 

Tl.« Gnmd bm . of Dakota was erected at Elk Point, June 21, 1875, by the edges 
whtch had been chartered ytheGrand Lodge of Iowa. Those holding under the GnS 
v n Minnesota made no response to the invitation to join in the movement for 

“ Z tSiS ‘m ST . tl “ t they were in that l* rt of the Territory wHch is 

“heV ^-f f N ^t.A ak t “! '* WM “PP 0 * 4 5t wo,,ld »* b»t a abort time before 
the Temtoiy should l divided, and the Northern Lodges were not inclined o be ch* r 

ailegtance ,f they joined the new Graml Lodge. The division of the Territory was, how! 
ever delayed foi r 14 yearn. The whole ana was settling rapidly. New Lodges foirted 

L IL* IZ |S *’ L " v f “ r — » iso. 

The Grand Lodge waa launched under the most favorable auspices. Grand Secretary 
Par vin, the founder of the Masonic Library at (’edar ltapids, Iowa, one of the most dir' 
tmgnished Masons of the A est, Past Grand Master of Mason, in Iowa, jourm d , 0 
Vermillion and installed the officers, with Brother Thomas H. Brown, of Sioux Falls 
Mof-* Worthy Grand Master at their head, on the 21st of July, 1875. 

t««J h€ i j r! iC n i0 ! W “^ ghly P , r081>er0U8 ' ,,,twithout hlstor y uptothemreting in June, 
, , 889 > a( M,,clKill > at tliore were 103 Lodges with a membership ,f 4 505 The 

division of the Ten ory into two States was in process of being accomplished. The 

‘ par ,f ! he P< rr,t,,r J r wl,,ch was ‘*«n on the eve of becoming the Stair of 
[VorfA Dakota were unanimously of the opinion that the time had arrived for them to 
withdraw and form a Graml I«dgt of North DakoUt. The perfect acquiescr nc of the 
Mmtlwrn bn siren was so cordial that the representatives of the 20 Northern Isidgro with- 
JT W t.. another apartment and then and there formed the Graml Lodged North Dakota 
Tins action was communicated to the Grand Lodge of Dakota, and all business was sus- 
pender until formal recognition of the Nan Graml Ijodge could lx- official I v accorded. A 
coin 1111 ttee then submitted a pltin for the pro rata division of the funds and the proneriv 
drn-h was agreed to. Th* Office* of both Grand Lodges went then jointly installed.’ 
The jew. I of the Grand Lodge of Dakota were presented to the Grand Lmlqt of North 
Dakota, and their Grand Officers were made honorary memlx-rs of the Southern Grand 
Ddge, Peace and lmrmony prevailed, and the word "South” was prefixed to the word 
u Dakota" a» soon as the Constitution was amended. At the session of 1830 the Grand 
Charity fund was established, which in 1910 anioinitcd to $5,665.06 

The keen interest felt by Grand Secretary T. S. J'a. vin, of Iowa, was again manifested 
!“ , y«r 1886, when he donated to this Grand Lodge, for its Library, five hundred 

' • Ui d volumes of Masonic publications. Tins magnificent present stimulated the interest 
°‘ *‘ ,e brethren, and r nny volumes have since bi\ • contributed from year to year. The 
present Graml secretary , R II’. Brother Gmrft A. Fettigmr, who 'is constitutionally 
Gmnd ixxlge Librarian, lieeame imbued with the passion of building it up to the greatest 
proportions. Tie took the books toSioux Falls and settled there. To avoid the danger of 
fire, he culisied the brethren in the project of erecting a building to safely house this 
valuable collection, to such an extent, that n Masonic Temple, of Sioux Fails stone, bus 
been erected at An expense exceeding $65,000.(50. that contains the Library, since 1906, in 
qnarters a* completely fireproof as the science of architecture can make them. There 
•re now over 8,000 bound volumes, am! a large number of pamphlets. When this col- 
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Imiuii was made safe from fire, Brother Newton Ii. Parvin, son and successor of the 
donor, presented to the Library a life-size portrait of its beloved benefactor to grace the 
walls. Another valuable collection of books, antique and rare, is that of a great friend, 
Brother Ndson L. Finch, whose gifts are the joy and pride of the Grand Secretary. In 
1910 there were 121 lodges, with a membership of 8,301. 

In 1906, when the Grand Lodge met in Sioux Falls, Past Grand Master T. H. Brown, 
first Grand Master of Dakota, invited all the Past Grand Masters, the sitting Grand 
Master, Deputy Grand Master, and Grand Secret ary, to dine with him, at his home. The 
occasion was «o interesting that those present manifested their appreciation of the pleasur- 
able event by forming an association with the host of the evening at its head, to be known 
as the “Grand Master’s Family,” which should dine together on the evening of the 
first dao of the annual Grand Communication, and discuss informally sneh matters of 
interest to the Craft as should come uppermost at the time, and keep a journal of such 
matters as should lie deemed of sufficient importance. 

The Maeonie Veterans' Association was organized in 1900, nt Aberdeen, with Past 
Grand Master Albert W. Coe as Veil. President. Its meetings are held annually with 
the Grand Lodge. Its membership now numbers 172. Past Grand Master Harvey J. 
Rice is Ven. President, and Brother Socrates Drew, Ven. Secretary. 

Royal Arch Masonry. — On June 12, 1884, at Alierdeen, a dispensation from a Grand 
Chapter was asked of and granted by the Gen. Grand High Priest, and M. E. Companion 
T. S. Parvin, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, performed tba duty of Constitution and Installation, 
at Sioux Falls, February 25, 1885. There wo™ present, by representation, seven Char- 
tered Chapters and six U. D., to whom Charters were then granted. Companion William 
Blatt was matte M. E. Grand High Priest, at whieh time there wa« a membership of 6S8. 

The Order of High Priesthood was inaugurated in 1887. At the Grand Convocation 
of 1889, the Territory being in process of division into two States, the G. G. High Priest 
suggested that the Chapters situated on the two suits of the Seventh Standard Parallel 
hold separate Convention* and institute separate Grand Chapters. The Grand Chapter of 
Dakota continued, however, to exorcise its Constitutional duties until the Territory ceased 
to exist, November 2, 1889, nt which time the funds and property were divided by agree- 
ment, and the Grand Chupters of North Dakota and South Dakota were liorn on that day, 
The Grand Chapter was constituted by V. E. Companion T. S. Purvin, January 6, 1890. 
The number of Chapters in 1910 was 35, with a membership of 2,765. 

Knight * Templar. — The Grand Comnmmlery of Dakota was constituted at Sioux Falls, 
May 14, 1881, by Sir Knight V. E. Theodore S. Parvin, acting under the Grand Master’s 
Warrant, with five Coninmndwrie*. Sir Samuel Roy, R. E. Grand Commander. 

The Grand Connnandery of North Dakota was formed ill 1890. The Sir Knights of 
North Dakota met with Dakota at Sioux Falls, nt the annual Conclave. There they took 
leave in a tender and affectionate manner. The funds were di vidod by a Committee ; and 
the jewels of the officers wen- presented to the Grand Cornimndery of North Dakota. By 
order of the Grand Master, the name was changed to Grand Comniandery of Smith 
Dakota. The numlicr of Cominanderics is 17, with a membership of 1.539. 

The A. A. Scottish Hite flourishes in the State. There are lodges, Chapters, Councils 
and Consistories at Yankton — Oriental Consistory. No. 1, chartered 1888; Deed wood — 
Black Hills Consistory, No. 3, chartered 1893 ; Alierdeen — South Dakota Consistory, No. 
4, chartered 1896; Sioux Falls — Occidental Consistory, No. 2, chartered 1908; Webster — 
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St FrM 'T r °"'i l i ^ '*■ <~ — 

z rH ISr-nS 

7,2 K1 , ttttd th, M-uttic „„, Em™ S„ „ iL, ”™ bOTl '"' ” f 

Komi Dakota. This Groml Led*. „„ i„„, cjisKn « „ Mitrtwll, South fttk., 
“"•“I ? f -•fpT-hj, frott, irnttyom. lo,l m ,i, „.,„| „„ of the 

si,, S’,r T h n T'r y °- , «**.**w •»•*■*. , o„„d “tei 

" , Dakota. The United , Stales Congress, on Fcbruarv >2 i««Q , t i 

St ““ml"? ‘ 'I"' "r "* v r,,r lh ' «,(■"!»■ i™ of two Slitt, ,M of ,'b. 'rnirito™ 

*• t.s. 0, „ u^; r .“t4'T “™ "■ *• — “f- 

•Ud ' £ S r.« “ FrankT Tt? “ f *"«* "™W>. 

j* 5SF“ 

W 12, 187(5 (and this, after the organisation of the Grand Lodge l{ i^ k , * , 
lodffe was clifirteretl hv tlio r t ,• 01 another 

JL. .f S S, tiS'li „",r? “ ■“ ,h ' < *'*■*' * 

Grand Lodge of Dakot „ i r fe , not participate m the organization of tlie 

h. Grain) I „i f n , f ° r I?' - '’™ yeare to acknowledge ihe nmhority of 

toe Grand Lodge of Dakota; until 1879, on the part of Sl.ilol. and 18X0 ,,f R; , 

Zotz p ? r tr 7ni ™ froni t,:u ^ 

£ .! °/ P‘ ,k ' , t'*- 1,1 ‘hw tlie Grand Lodge of Minnmotawa. clearlv at fault 

.nd^r T'.' t ^ 0f Dak0t "• * n^t^fX 

* , broth * r, . v lo ™- I" parting, tlie Grand Lodge of Dakot. pelted to^the Grand 
gc of North Dakota the jewels of the Grand Lodge of Dakota. These jewel art 
dearly pnaod by the brethren of North Dakota. Since chat time , although the linesTf 

nd broth T' ^ orth aml s, »'tli Dakota are not numerous, all good fellowship 

and brotherly sympathy have existed between the two Grand Lodges. P 

T . " Dakota Masonry has prospered along with its material growth. Its Grand 
Lod*« < om prises 96 chartered lodges and 2 U. D„ with membership, in 1910, of 7 581 

IS&f'T ¥’, the rM,,It rf - «*• r ar ‘ of die late" 

of V n ‘f. ^ Thompson, contains upwards of 5,000 volumes. The standards 

or Masonry are high, and prospect for the future arc good, and this Grand Lodge m“v<1 
m doing ,ts part in the work of the twentieth century. * 
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The present (1910) Grand Master is John J. Hull, of Wahpeton, and the Grand 
Secretary is Waiter L. Stock well, of Fargo. 


New Mexico. — The early Lodges were chartered by the Grand Lodge of Missouri, 
viz, : Montezuma, May 8, 1851 ; Bent, June 1, 1860, but its charter was surrendered in 
1865; Cliupman, June 2, 1866; i.ztec, October 19, 1867 ; Kit Carson, October 12, 1869; 
Silver City, October 14, 1873; Union, October 16, 1874; and Cimmurron, October 14, 
1875. The Master! and Wardens of Montezuma, Chapman and Azt« Lodge?, met in 
Convention August 6, 1877, to form a Grand Isxlg* A constitution was adopted, and 
Graud Officer* were elected. Theue were infttalled on August 7, 1887, and “the Grand 
Lodge of Mexioo was declared organized in em and opened in ample form.” 

When this Grand Lodge was formed by the four Lodge’, there were 166 members* 
During the 33 years of its existence, it has done mueh work, and shown its activity in all 
the matters and on til the subjects whieh lnve engaged attention. Numerous corner- 
it an . have been laid, new halls dedicated, official visits jiaid to its lodges, attending 
Congress and ceremonials. It possesses a charity fund in good position ; the report is 
“ perfect harmony among the Lodges.” 

The growth of this Graud Lodge has been steady and progressive, as appear** by the 
following figures: In 1880 there were 4 lodges, with 184 members; in 1890, 17 lodges, 
696 members; 1900, 20 lodges, 971 members; and in 1910, 38 lodges, having 2.381 in 
memliership. 


Arizona. — The Grand Lodge of California ehaitered Aztlan I-odge, at Prescott, 
October 11, 1866; Arizona, at Phoenix, October 16, 1879; mid Tucson, at Tucson, 
October 15, 1881. Solomon Lodge, at Tomlwtone, was formed by dispensation June 4, 
1881 ; and White Mountain Ioidge, in Glolx*, was chartered by the Grand Ixxlge of 
New Mexico, January 18, 1881. 

On March 23, 1882, representatives of Arizona, Tucson, aud White Mountain Lodges, 
met in Convention and considered the propriety of forming a Grand Lodge. It was 
decided that they had the power to form a Grand Lxlgc, and the Convention adopted a 
constitution. A Lodge of Master Masons was then opened, aud Grand Officers were 
elected. They were installed March 25, 1882, and the Convention adjourned nine die, 
and the Grand Lodge opened. The charters of the Lodges were properly endorsed and 
returned to them as their authority. A charter was granttxl to Solomon Lodge, then 
U. D., and the Grand Master waa authorized to endorse the eharter of Aztlan Lodge, 
whieh immediately gave in its adhesiou and made the required returns. The five Ixxlgef 
had a memliership of 274. This Grand Lodge ha« kept pace with other jurisdictions in 
the character of its general work as required from time to time, and shows good results 
yearly. The Grand Masters have performed the customary ceremonials in laying corner- 
stones, dedications, the attendance at the Chicago Congress and Washington Memorial 
celebrations. Some excellent decisions have been given on knotty points, whieh have 
been satisfactorily received. 

In 1887 there were 6 ledges, with 355 members ; 1890, 9 lodges, 429 member* ; 1900, 
14 lodges, 828 members ; 1910, 20 lodges, 1,807 in membership. 
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PART II. 

HISTORY OF ROYAL ARCH MASONRY IN THE UNITED 

STATES, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ROYAL ARCH MASONRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

I N considering the history of Royal Arch Masonry in the United State, it must be re- 
membered tbit it was first bronght into notice by the “Ancionts” in Great Britain 
that it was soon after cultivated by the adherents of the old Grand Lodge, and i.rob-’ 
ablj to a greater extant than by the "Ancients; ” that at first the degree was sonfi red 
by both parties under the authority of Lodge warrants, or in Chapters appurtenant to a 
L idge; that the oH Grand Lodge party first conferred it in Chapters distinct from the 
Lodge: that their example was suon followed by the “Ancients;” and that it was intro- 
duced nto this country, while it was iu a transition state, and before it was fully organ- 
ized into a separate system in Great Britain. 

The Ancients ” and the Grand Lodge of Scotland commenced chartering Lodges in 
America at a time when the Royal Arch degreo liau begun to attract the attention of the 
craft, and both these governing bodies held that a charter for a Lodge curried with it 
the authority to confer that degree. 

It has been understood that tho “ Modern ” (old) Grand Lodge did not tolerate the 
conferring of this degree by virtue of a Lodge warrant. But it is now well settled that, 
while in 1765 they established a separate body for conferring this degree, previously to 
that date it was conferred in a Lodge, or a Chapter appurtenant to a Lodge, and under 
a Lodge warrant. (See ante Vol. III., p. 210, etc.) 

As in 1 '58, when the “Ancients ” established their first Lodge in America at Phila- 
delphia, the Royal Arch degree wa cultivated by them, there can be little donbt that 
it was understood, as a matter of course, that this degree could be conferred under that 
warrant. This conclusion is strengthened by the namo of the next Lodge chartered, 
“Royal Arch Lodge.” The records of this T^dge from 1767 have been preserved, and 
they contain reft renew to the Royal Arch Degree in 1768. Undoubtedly the degree wa 
occasionally conferred in tho Pennsylvania Lodge* till 1795. 
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ROYAL ARCH MASOMiY IS THE UMTED STATES. 

In 8U Andrew's Lodge in Boston, the degree wua confer ted, u shown by the record* 
u early as 1769. And while during the Revolution the conferring of it wa* guspendt I, it 
«u retained afterward* and the degree wji* cultivated to n greater extent than ever 
before. 

On December IS, 1760, George Harrison, Provincial Grand Matter of New York under 
the old Grand Lodge, grant id a warrant for “ Independent Royal Arch Lodge ” in the 
City of New York, who*® name oertninly indicates that it conferred the Royal Arch de- 
cree; other circumstance* point to the some oonelusion, Harrison had already (De em- 
ber 7, 1751) granted a charter for a Lodge iu New York City with the power of confer- 
ring the Mark Degree. 

M, .y Military Lodge* alt.' conferred the Royal Arch Degree, and in all probability 
more frequently than the local lodges. 

The ritual* in use were d:*erse, and the part*, into which the degree wa* divided, 
differed under the different ritual*, although presumably the essential* were uniform, or 
sufficiently so to i .sun- mutual recognition. 

For thirty year* or moro it was often conferred as a side degree, the requisite numlcr 
of companions assembling at pleasnre and conferring the degree under tho sanction of a 
Lodge warrant borrowed for the purpose; this method was recognized as regular by tho 
Chapters of a partially permanent character. 

Iu 1705, however, a* h been already stated (ante pp. 1174, 375), James Molen ap- 
peared in Philadelphia, organized Chapter and formed a Grand (lhaptor. W ho he was, 
or whence he obtained the degree, or under what authority he claimed to act, does not 
appear. In ccnwquenee of this effair, the Grand Lodge authorized the formation of a 
Grind Cl. spier subordinate to the Grand Lodge, but at the same time it affirmed 
the right of every regularly warranted Lodge “to make Masons of the higher degrees. ’ 
This organization in 17'J5 was the first in America, but was little more than a no inal 
organisation, leaving tiie Isidges to coufcr the degree a* they had done prev iously. 

The Chapter attached to St. Andrew’s Isidge in Boston idopted a code of by-laws of 
the “Royal Arch Lodge" September 1,1760 — the first code in this country so far as 
known. But it continued to work under the Ledge warrant. There was a t'bapter also 
at Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 17u0, held under tho Lodge warrant. These two 
Chapters conferred together in 1704 about the work. St. Andrew’s Chapter had already 
adopted the Mark Degree but conferred it only on Past Masters. In 1707 the question 
of procuring a warraut was discussed, and it wa* agreed that it mn*t be obtained from 
England. 

In the meantime C hapters had been established iu the City of New York. Unforttt 
nately, little is known of the origin or history of the two older ones. One of them, 
Washington Chapter, granted charter* for now Chapters; to what extent is not known, 
but certainly to tho five earlier Chapters in Connecticut. It did not claim to be a Grand 
Chapter, but granted charters “ by virtue of the power to us regularly committed,” call- 
ing itself, however, " The Mother Chapter.” It chartered Hiram Chapter No. 1, at Now- 
ton, April 20, 1701; Franklin, No. 2, at New Haven, May 20, 1705; Washington, No. 3. 
at Middleton, March 15,1796; Franklin, No. 4, at Norwich, March 15,1706; and Solomon. 
No. 5, at Derby, March 15, 1706,- -all in Connecticut. Hiram Chapter kept two record* 
for many years, one for the Chapter proper, and one for the Mark Lodge, which exercised 
jurisdiction over the degrees of Murk Master, Master in the Chair and Most Excellent 
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Mtucer; Washington No. 3, b.d l»»d a previous continuous existence sine* 1783, acting 
an _ tlBe warrant °* St Jobi V Lodge; sod Solomon's Chapter had beet in existence 
previously to the dute of its charter, but how long cannot be ascertained. 

Providence Chapter was eatabl bed at Providence, R. I., in 1793, under a charter 
from Washington Chapter. 

Tht re coutim,ed to be in the different Chapter a diference it. the nnmber. nam es 
and order of the degrees conferred, and important differences in the ritual In short, no 
of Roys Arch Masonry had ken established. But the time for that so desirable 
.esult ft? approaching, and with the hour came the men to affect it. In 1793, John 
Hanmer can e to Albany from England, bearing a certificate that he was well skilled in 
t « ancient work and lectures. Ho soon beer me acquainted with Thomsi Smith Webb, 
Exra Ames and others, to whom he imparted i«is lecture® and mode of work. They at 
ome adopted bis system, and the institution in that vicinity was substantially reorganised 
undor his supervision and instruction. He remained in this country till 1800, and then 
returned to England. Bi t his pupils and disciple* remained to perfect hi, system and 
teach his work; the most conspicuous among these was Thom? a Smith Webb, although 
tra tic tells us that E^ra Amts wit deemed the most reliable for verbal accuracy. 

On November 11, lT.fti, a charter was granted for Temple Lodge, at Albany, with 
Hanmer for Master. Webb fo" mior Warden, and Gideon Fairaian for Junior Warden. 
But their work was not confined to the symbolic degree On February 4, 1797. a meet, 
ingof amt Royai \r b Mason* a as hciu, a symbolic Lodge being opened. Comp, llan- 
mer presented the subject of opening a loyal Arch Chapter and nrgel the importance of 
it so strongly that those present voted unanimously to act in accoraanc- with his views. 
Comp. Webb was elected High Priest, and "regularly installed in antient form.” The 
Chuptei was then opened. Three brethren, “ after being passed the chair (by Bro, Han- 
mer) and acknowledged as past masters,” wore exulted. The following week the Chapter 
met, and opened as a Master, bodge and thre- candidates were installed as Past Mas- 
ierr A Looge of Most Excellent Masters was then opened by Webb and the degree 
* >nfe ed ou several candidates, including Hanmer. Then followed Royal Arch. 
The Chapter continued during the rammer to confer these tfcM ••••. , ;15l 

On Septembe r 27, 1797, a Mark Masters’ i^odge was held vhh Tea. presiding and 
liamnei as S. *rden, thus reveriing their positions in Temple Lodge. Candidates, a 
part of whom were Royal Arch Masons, received the degree. M r tings wore regularly 
held till January 17, 1798. when the Lodge was practically, though u ilLout any vote to 
that effect, consolidated with the Chapter. 

On the second of August, Webo had visited St. Andrew’s Chapter, in company with 
Jonathan Greenlraf and Joshua Gage, members of the Chapter at Newluryport. The 
Jegrees of Past Master, Mark Master, R. Super-Excellent Master, and Royal Arch Mason 
were conferred on Ch&ddens Mason Harris. A union of the Chapters w,'8 probably dis- 
eased, as, on the eleventh of September following, the High Priest was requested to write 
Webb on th&i subject. 


Ou October 11, 1797, Temple Chapter appointed Webb, Hanmer, and another as a 
committee to correspond with the different Chapters of New York, Connecticut, Ms ,; 
chuseits, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, New Jersey and Vermont on the subject of con- 
veniB *» 0r » nd Chapter. On tne twentieth, Webb and Hanmer visited St. Andrew’s 
Chaptar, and upon its invitation preaided and oonferred the Mari* Degree "after their 
vol. v. — 6 
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manner.'' The nest evening the Chapter met and chose officers. On the aneceeding 
evening n committee was appointed to meet committees from other Chapters to confer 
on the snbject of forming aO; .ad Chapter; on the next day the Committee of St. 
Andrew’s, Newbury port, and Temple Chapters met and waned a Circular to the Chapters; 
in New Hampshire, Vermont,, M. ^achnsetts, Rhode Island, ,nd New York reqnesting 
them to send delegates to » convention to be held at Hertford on the fourth Wednesday 
of January, 1798, for the purpose of forming a Grand Chapter for those States. In the 
evening, upon the invitation of the Chapter, Webb and Hanmer presided and conferred 
the Most Excellent Mister’s Degree " after their manner ” on .two companions from New- 
bnryport Chapter. The Chapter was then opened and “ a lesson on the Seventh degree ” 
commnnicated by Companions Webb and Hanmer. This is the first time the Most Ex- 
cellent Degree is mentioned in the record of the Chapter. Comp. Gardner, in his ad- 
dress delivered in 1870, assn me* that “ withont donbt it was the first time it waa ever 
conferred outside of Temple Chapter, where it originated;” und it hat been generally 
assumed that Webb w&,* its author; bnt in the Reprint of the Proceedings of the Grand 
Chapter of Connecticut, there is a statement which seems to affirm that it was conferred 
in Hiram Mark Lodg it an earlier date and apparently before Webb became a Royal 
Arch Mason; however this may be, St. Andrew's ft once adopted an arrangement of the 
degrees which must have been agreed npon by the representatives of the three Chapters; 
and it may be ifely said that in that eventful week, during which Webb and Run- 
nier were in Boston, the systems, both of Royal Arch work and Royal Arch government, 
were originated and pnt in thr- way of immediate adoption. 

The convention to form a Grand Chapter met in Hartford, January 24, 1798. On the 
first day, seven Chapters were represented— St. Andrew’s it Boston, King Cyrus at New- 
bnrynort. Providence at Providence, Solomon it Derby (Conn.), Franklin at Norwich 
(Conn.), Franklin t New Haven (Conn.), and Hudson at Hndson (N. Y.). The next 
day, two other Chapters were represented. Temple Chapter at Albany and Horeb Chapter 
at Whitostown (N. Y.). A constitution was adopted and Grand Officers were elected and 
installed. 

The Grand Chapter was formed for the New England States and New York and wns 
called “ The Grand Rnyul Arch Chapter of the Northern If * ate* of America.” 

The constitution provided for a Deputy Grand Chapter for each of those States and 
prescribed of whom it should be composed und fixed n time aud place for the organisation 
of ea ;h, except New Hampshire and Vermont. The Deputy Grand Chapter, wero in- 
vested with power to grant charters, and it was assumed that every Chapter wonld have 
a charter. The degrees were earned in the order agreed upon in Boston, und as they are 
now conferred. 

The next session was fixed for the third Wednesday of September, 1798. The dele- 
gates met and adjourned to the second Wednesday of January, 1799. Three of the four 
Deputy Grand Chapters wero represented. A new constitution, drafted hy Webb, was 
adopted. Thu name wus changed to “General Grand Chapter” und the Deputy Grand 
Chapters were changed to Grand Chapters. Webb's system, as already published in his 
Monitor, w>’ * the basis of the constitution. Vermont was placed under the jurisdiction 
of New York, and New Hampshire under that of Massachusetts. Connecticut was not 
represented, even by the Grand High Priest who was from that State; nevertheless lie 
was re-elected ; this is the more singular as the meeting in Septembe r, 1798, was held at 
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visit of Wehb ana Hunmer in 1797, the officers were High Priest, King at Scnbe. The 
Chapter at Middleton, Conn., in 1783, hud for officers, a High Priest, “Captain General 
or Royal Arch Captain,’ 1 and three Grand Masters. Solomon Chapter at Derby, i De 
• ember, 1795, had “ H. P-, King, Scribe, Zerubbabel, Captain, and First, Sfccond and third 
Grand Masters,” After receiving its charter, the positions of Zerabbabel and Captain 
were reversed, and the latter ms called Royal Arch Captain. As thec« Chapte; rs vonld 
naturally follow the style of the ohartering Chapter, it is reasonably certain that before 
Webb commenced his work, Washington Chapter had substantially the so o officers, with 
substantially the t ne title* , as Webb hud in his system. 

St, Andrew’s Chapter apparently did not nso ti Vails till 1795. Previously to that, 
the work in the two Ma aehusetts Chapters was not nniferm. On Mirch 10, 1795, the 
work of both Chapters was exemplified upon actual candidates m St. Andrew’s Chapter, 
*nd on May 27, 1796, a vote war adopted by that Chapter indicating that vail* had not 
been before use 1, but were to be thereafter. 

The number and arrangement of the degrees, i s already stated, were finally fixed at 
Breton in October, 1797 ; but the history of the prior usages is uncertain. St. Andrew’s 
Chapter in 1769, and for more than twenty -five years thereafter, enumerated the “ steps ” 
as “ Excellent, Snper-lxcellent, Royal Arch, and Knight Templar: ” these were the “ de- 
grees ’’ mentioned in the “form of certificate ” adopted August 25, 1791, but “Knight 
Templar” was soon after stricken out. The Chapter voted, November 28, 1793, that the 
Degree of “Mark Master Mason be connected with the other degrees;” this was in ad- 
dition to the other degrees, and a separate fee was required for it; and until the begin- 
ning of 1796, it was conferred afltr the Royal Arch. On September 6, 1783, Washington 
Chapter in Connecticut was organised by six persons, who described themselves as having 
been “ initiated into the Most Sublime degree of an Excellent, Super-Excellent, and Royal 
Arch Mason.” In the early days of Vonden Broeek Chapter, the degrees were Mark 
Matte) , Excellent Master, Super-Excellent Master, and Royal Arch Mason. 

The proposition that Thomas Smith Webb was tlio author of tho Most Excellent 
Master "« degree has boen generally accepted, but there is reason to doubt the aceurocy of 
the statement. Vanden Broeek Chapter war chartered (undoubtedly by Washington 
Chapter of New York City) April 9, 1796. It held its first meeting under its oharter in 
June following. It adopted a code of By-Laws on the second of October, 1790, in which 
are fixed the fees “ for the -everal degreos of Murk Master, Excellent Master, Mont Ex- 
cellent Matter , and Royal Arch.” It is believed that an examination of the early records 
of other Connecticut Chapters will show the mention of this degree in 1796. if not earlier. 
The almost certain inference is that Washington Chapter, from whioh the Connecticut 
Chapters received their charter: that very year, also had that degree as one of those con- 
ferred by it. While it is true that Tomplo Chapter, founded by Webb in February, 1707, 
did not take a charter from Washington Chapter, it is also exceedingly probuble that he 
was acqnainted with its ritual. The fact, that the Most Excellont Degree was conferred 
in a Connecticut Chapter before Webb conferred it and undt r circumstances showing that 
the Chapter could not have received it from him, makes it quite certain that he could 
not have been the originator of that degree. 

The Mark Degrao had been quite extensively conforrod before October, 1797, in Mark 
Lodges held under a laidge warrant, or in voluntary assemblies of the requisite number 
of Murk Master Masons. 
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America." Th« manner of terming Chap ten and Grand Chapters wrn prescribed, and 
various provisions were adopted in relation to the power - of the latter. Thii Constitu- 
tion, like the preceding ones, proceeded upon the principle that the General Grand 
Chapter was the source of all power in Royal Arch Masonry, and all officers of Chapters 
tretis required at their installation to take an obligation to “ support >nd maintain ” it. 

At this time (1806) there was no other sovereign Grand Chapter in the United States. 
The Grand Chapter of Pennsylvania, formed in 1795, was still subordinate to the Grand 
Lodge. A Grand Chapter had been formed in Maryland in 1797, hut it was then dor- 
mant It was reorganized in 1807, but . gain became dormant, and was reorganized in 
1814. Thus, with the xception of Pennsylvania, there was no State “in which a Grand 
Chapter had been established” by any authority other than the General Grand Chapter. 

But its authority w&s iot universally recognized; a convention wus held in Virginia, 
May 3, 1806 (apparently, however, before the action of the General Grand Chapter was 
known), with the view of forming Grand Chapter for that State It was understood 
thrt four Chapter then existed in the State, all held under Lodge warrants. The prop- 
osition for it convention was mode by the “ Grand United Chapter of Royal Arch, Excel- 
lent and Super-Excellent Masons of Norfolk to the Royal Arch Chapters of Richmond, 
Staunton and Dumfries;” their names indicate a difference in the origin, nomenclature 
of degrees, and ritual in these Chapters But two of them were represented, and as thi 
number was not considered sufficient, no organization was made. However, a provisional 
constitution was adopted to be submitted to the Chapters, end the presiding officer was 
directed to call a new convention /hen the conistitution should have been adopted by 
three Chapters. It was approved by the Chapters at Norfolk, Staunton and Richmond, 
and u convention was called and held May 1,1808; only two Chapters (Norfolk and 
Staunton) were represented; those present proceeded to organize u “ Supremo Grand 
Royal Arch Chapter,” May 4, 1808. 

The titles of the Grand Officers indicate wide differences between the system of the 
General Grand Chapter and that of the Grand Chapter of Virginia. But this system was 
continued till 1820, when the work of the General Grand Chapter was exemplified before 
the Grand Chapter and formally adopted by it, with a corresponding change in the 
names and order of the degrees, and in the titles of the officers. This continued until 
1841, when the Grand Chapter assumed jurisdiction over the Council degrees and ordered 
that the degrees he conferred in the following order: Murk Muster, Past Master, Most 
Excellent Master, Royal Master, Select Master and Royal Arch. This system still con- 
tinues. There has also been a Grand Chapter formed in West Virginia by Chapters 
charter* t by the Grand Chapter of Virginia ; it naturally adopted the ritual and polity 
of its (iiu-ent Grand Chapter, nnd like that, it continues independent of tho General 
Grand Chapter. 

The proceedings of the Grand Chapter of Pennsylvania during its early years wore 
meagre and of little importance. It was subordinate to tho Grand Lodge, whose principal 
officers were ex officio officers of the Grand Chapter. No warrants were grunted for 
Chapters, but they were established under Lodge warrants. In 1823, u oommittce of the 
Grand Lodge reported tliut Royal Arch Masonry wua in “u drooping state.” Up to that 
time, the Regulations provided that a Mason, who bad “passed the chair ’’either by elec- 
tion as Master of a Ixalge or by dispensation of the Grand Master, might be “admitted 
to the sublime degree of Excellent Royal Arch Mason ; ” there is no mention of the 
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ularl v issued and obtained for that special and specific onrpoee.” It waa alio discovered 
that some compact in relation to feea had been inadvertently violated in granting the 
constitution of the Grand Chapter, and the qneation waa anbmitted to the Lodges and tho 
Constitution of the Grand Chapter confirmed in that respect. 

The new Regulations provided for the aame officera aa in the Webb system. Lodges 
of Mark Masters or Most Excellent Meters conld bo chartered distinct from a Chapter. 
In former regulations aix Royal Arch Masons could open a Chapter, bnt in one of the 
proposed code; the number was changed to nine; this code did not fix the number, bnt 
provided that a charter might be issued to six Royal Arch Masons and of course the 
inference is that six might open a Chapter. 

In 1828, another and very full code was adopted, and no change waa made in these 
respects; in this, it waa provided that for non-payment of dues, a member’s name might 
be struck from the roll of his Chapter, bnt no one conld be suspended or expelled save 
for "an immoral or nnm -.onie offence.” After the organisation of the independent 
Grand Chapter, Royal Arch Mummy became proeperons, Many charters for Chapters 
and Lodges were issued. Bnt the growth received a check during the Anti-Masonic ex- 
citement ; in 1837, however, interest was revived and a new growth commenced, which 
has since baen fairly maintained. This Grand Chapter still continnes independent of 
the General Grand Chapter, bnt, while at one time it nndertook to giant charters for 
Chapters in othei States, it has for many years practically recognised tho exclnsive juris- 
diction of that body in Territories of the United States in which th«r» is no Grand 
Chapter. 

The General Grand Chapter failed to meet in 1812 on account of the general derange- 
ment of affairs caused by the war, ana a rpccial meeting was held in 1816, Webb presid- 
ing, a" General Grand King; the Grand Chapte of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, Connecticut. Vermont and Sonth Carolina were represented. In addition repre- 
sentative were present from tbe Grand Chapter of Maryland, who were admitted to seat*. 
Webb was elected General Grand High Priest, bnt declined, and DeWitt Clinton was 
sleeted in his stead, and Webb was elected Deputy. 

The Grand Chapter of Maryland had not been formed under the authority of tho 
General Grand Chapter. Tho first Chapters were held under Lodge warrants. A Grand 
Chapter was formed in 1797, but subsequently became dormant. An attempt to revive 
it was made in 1867, but wa? not so successful but that the Grand Chapter again became 
dormant; it was finally reorganized on a successful basis in 1814. After consideration, 

I the Grand Chapter was received under the authority of the General Grand Chapter “on 
an equality with the other Grand Chapters,” its delegates requesting that it should not 
be forced “ to alter its mode of working.” 

As already atatod, after the close of this ter ion, a strenuous attempt was made by 
Webb and others to induce Pennsylvania to come under tho jurisdiction of the General 
Grand Chapter, hut with only partial success, But that jurisdiction wus so far affected 
that it finally adopted the Grand Chapter system of government, as well as the aune 
schedule of dagteea cultivated by the Grand Chapter;! subordinate to the General Grand 
Chapter. 

The session of 1819 was held nnder sorrowful circumstances. Wrbb, and John H. 
Lynde, General Grand King had died ; much of the time w as devoted to memoriul services 
in honor of these distinguished Companions. The Grand Chapters of Ohio and Ken- 
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he abject and the sport w as accepted by a vote of forty-nine to two ; one of the nega- 

Cn AH Z T f Dd V ‘* ° thW W “ fr ° m ° hi0 - 14 was th.1 the 

< ra id Chapter of Alabama had not been legally formed; that Body accepted this decia- 

er Ii re0rg#n,, * d “ ' ord: with the recommendation of the General 

Grand Cfcapfe It was voted that, thereafter, the Grand Chapter meet tri. nniully. 

influent 1 * tTk n ° ^ Ch ' Ptf>T re * Ched “ hi « h of ,uccn» and 

p ® : 14 h “ d UD ? U 8U °ned jurisdiction thronghout the United States, except in 

* ennr Ivanmand y.rgmm. And in those States the systems of work and of government 
had been ch iged to conform to thorn of its constituent Grand Chapters. Through it 
‘ !“! f r af * ■“bstantinlly uniform ritual and form of government 

f Z t T thBt f ,i8ted 8t thf time ° f ita °*»»i»tion! and which 

"f n0t8 ° mf n0dp - With « PMral Powered jurisdiction, 
"”f ‘ ■ . h “ rP T l4 7 not rcached without opposition; in several States the 

po < to confer the higho* degrees’ ” was claimed; for example, the Grand Lodge of 
Tennessee m 1816 cxphc.tly made the claim and authorised Cumberland Chapter a< 

2 a ! , B ™ A 16 PtPr dtgree8: bHt tbcHe attrm r ,t8 were of rather ! apag . 
niodm character and were soon abandoned, and the jurisdiction of the G ,eral Gmnd 
t hapte? recognized. 

Rt t while 1 the General Grand Chapter was in session in 1826, th® Morgan affair oc- 

1 m Western New York, and the Anti-masonic excitement followed. The Chapters 

c2:Lv oa r x j, he lMiet ’ xhr Hr,nd cha P ten ° f a™** of 

Columbia, hi aw J. rsey. North Carolina, and Vermont went out of existence, and that of 

C itTo ° nu “ d ° 41 *" their convocations. But when the 

Eteven GraTd Ch t "* “ ^ ** rifcct ° f 4h « w* not fully felt, 

i r !nd Gra C ? / ere repr *’ entedi 4he death ot DeWitt Clinton, the General 

don- But iT e i1 * 5u°T ,VPr th# P m!e8diM K»- A revued constitution was 
*S; n B J" bu * lnMa > which wa of the most importance, wa. theaction in relation 
11 h ! Tu gm “ i » communication w« made by Comp. Stapleton of Maryland in 

*“* ° dp « ree ** h,,t * wi -1 based upon an entire misapprehension of th origin, 
and exiting „ at m of thos, degree, . more recent i reetigaticn h* fSw 
mc M r»M But the General Gmnd Chapter. acting under the same fLpprehon 7 m, 

ot <To n ir r; t ^ th ° in *• «■*>*». ^ c 0U n. 

i ' the GraL rii i T \ aUtherity ° f thR K4 “ eGwnd Chapters” and nuthor- 

C Grand Chapters to makes arrangement for conferring the degree*, but only by 
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consent of the Grand Conncil in any State in which a Grand Council existed at that 
time. Grand Conncils had been formed in Connecticut, New York, Ma; uchnsetts, New 
Hampshire, Viiginia, Kentnckj, North Carolina, Georgia, and probably in Vermont 
This action of the General Grand Chapter and the anti-masonic excitement threw the 
Cryptio Bite into confusion, and several of the Grand Conncils went ont of existence, 
and little was done in relation to thos« degrees nntil the revival of Masonry commenced. 

The General Grand Chapter mot regularly in 1832, 1835, 1838 and 1841. Of conrae 
the prevailing excitement was one of the subjects of consideration, in relation to which 
temperate bnt firm resolutions were adopted. In 1838, the death of the General G»nd 
High Priest, Edward Livingston, wa .announced, and a page of the record, snitably in- 
scribed, was devoted to his memory. In 1841, the issning of several new charters was 
it ported, and it was eddent that the effect of th anti-masonic excitement had nearly 
ceased and considerable progress had been made in the work of reorganisation. 

In 1844, the s«*ion was an important one; Masonry had so far revived that the 
Cliapter degree?: had begun to be cultivated more widely and with more interest than aver 
before. The General Grand Secretary, Charles Gilman, submitted a report calling atten- 
tion to various matters reqniring attention. He said that the matter of the Royal and 
Select Master's degrees continued to be “ a subject of anxiety and irritation in the 
Sonthem and Western States,” and that both the Grand Chapter and Grand Conncil of 
Alabama had determined in 1843, that they wonld not “recognize Royal and Select 
Hasten who have received those degrees in Chapters of Royal Arch Masons.” The 
action of 1829, however, was approved, but the practice of conferring them before the 
Royal Arch wes declared to bo wrong. It was decided that a G»«nd Chapter formed in 
Indiana in 1829, which never met afterwards, wuu illegally organized; that the Grand 
Chapter of Louisiana had ce wed to exist, and that the Grand Chapter formed in Texas 
could not be recogc hi d. 

In Louisiana a Grand Chapter hud been organized in 1813, by Chapters held under 
Lodge warrants; and was subordinate to the Grand Lodge. In 1829, however, probably 
withont full knowledge of the facts, a representative from this Grand Chapter was ad- 
mitted to a seat in the General Grand Cliapter and immediately afterwardu the Grand 
Chapter, at special session, voted to give in its adhesion to the General Gland Chapter, 
and so notified its subordinates; bnt the Grand Chapter became dormant in 1831, or at 
most had a merely nominal existence; and all its subordinates, save Holland Chapter, 
ceased to exist. In 1841, under direction of the Grand Lodge, a Grand Chapter was re- 
organized, Holland Chapter taking no part in the proceedings; it refused to recognize 
the Grand Chapter, and thereupon the latter undertook to revoke its charter and expel 
its officers for contumacy. The General Grand Chapter decided that, upon the Grand 
Chapter'! becoming dormant in 1831, Holland Chapter passed at once under the jurisdic- 
tion of thf General Grand Chapter, and that all the subsequent proceeding! were illegal 
and void. The Grand Chapter refused to recognize the *?alidity of the action of the 
General Grand Chapter; but the latter in 1847 reaffirmed its former action, and granted 
charters for other Chapter', and on May 1, 1848, a Grand Chapter wo* formed nndir its 
authority, which still maintains its position at- the Gov e rr ing Body of Royal Arch Masonry 
in that State. 

On December 10, 1841, the Grand loxige of Texas granted dispensations for four 
Chapters ; they must have organized immediately and proceeded to form a Grand Chapter, 
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ctnLTT 0yeSn,2ed t W 2 ’ 1840 * b « “ waa op, « d t Galveston This 
hapter took no part ,n the formation of the Grand Chapter of Tesas. The rtter body 

however, continued t, work, ,d in 1847 the matter wZ^in before the Geneml Omnd 
ap er which interdicted all Maaomc communication with the Oran.l Chapter of Ter 
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1850 ' d « t n ' “ nt6d 81 tbe of the Genera! Orand Chapter in 

c 4 C^X n i^ ter w “ formed> undpr tLe author?ty of the °- d 

teredt/r Or mfr. Wlned ^ S1 * 1847 ’ b J two Chapters cnar- 

Sn.ifh r V hapt r of Virginia and one chartered by the Grand Chapter of 

14 1 016 " l ° C ° mf Undf * f the of th General Gmnd cf pte 

i t when the proceedings were laid before that ISody, it declined to receive the Gmnd 
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routine business. Many subject* of i >oortance were acted apo* end others dimmed 
without any definite action. 

There seams o have been an inclination to confer irregular degress, and the subject 
was cTeral times before the General Grand Chapter. In the constitution, as revised in 
1839, the following provision was inserted: 

" No Royal Arch Mason, rithiu the jurisdiction of the General Grand Chapter, shall 
be perm tteo to confer any deg: s in Masonry not recognised as a ont situtional degree 
nor to establish any society of Masons not recognize i as a constitutional body. Ana the 
Bret fonr officers of the General Grand Chapter, or any th- f of them, shall in all cases 
have authority to decide J1 constitutional question- under i uis section.” 

In 1847, the General Grand Secretary called Coution to this provision, saying that 
he had “ receh ed information that Mirons bad so fur departed from the rules aud prin- 
ciples of the Order as to institute new degrees in what they miscall Masonry.” The con?- 
mitten to which his report was referred, declared that they believed the practice “ to be 
destructive of the best interests of Maeonry its if” and offered the following resolution, 
out it was “ laid on the table ” and no action taken thereon ; 

“ Resolved, that henceforth no legally constituted body of Roj . Arch Masons shall be 
authorised to confer on any one any degree other than tno# > recognised or authorized by 
the General Grand Chapter; nor jholl any individual Royal Arch Mason be authorized 
or allowed to confer, in the capacity of a Royal Arch Meson, any honorary or extraneon* 
degree whatever.” 

At the ame session, a proposition wot made to amend the constitution by rtriking 
ont this provision and substituting the following, but it was rejected: 

“ No Royal Arch Mason, within the jurisdiction of the General Grand Chapter, shall 
be permitted to confer any degree, ax a Masonic degree, other than those recognized by 
the General Grand Chapter constitutional degrees, to wit, Entered Apprentice, Fellc 
Craft, Master Mason, Mark Master, Past Master. Most Excellent Master, Royal Arch 
M son, and Royal and Select Master; nor to establish, or unite with, any society as a 
Masonic Society or Body, not recognized as a constitutional Masonic Body, 

In 1850, a proposition to repeal this provision of the constitution was referred to a 
committee, but no reference was made to it in the report. Subsequently John L. Lewis, 
a member of the committee, submitted tho following resolution, defining the term “con- 
stitutional degrees ” as used in the constitution, but it was “ indefinitely postponed.” 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this General Grand Chapter, those are constitutional 
degrees only which are conferred in regular Bine Lodges, Koval Arch Chapters, Encamp- 
ments of Anights Templar and the Appendant Orders; Councils of Royal and 8elect 
Masters, and Supreme Councils of the 'Ancient Accepted Rite’ and their inferior joris- 
dictions.” 

In 1853, the provision in question wag repealed. In 1856, the Grand Chapter of 
Vermont proposed on amendment restoring it, which was laid over to the next convoca- 
tion under the rule, bnt was then rejected. 

The Council Degrees, after the action already given, continued to he a subject of dis- 
cussion and differences, and in 1853 the matter was referred to an able committee, which 
reported that they had examined the various reports which had been made upon the sub- 
ject ir various State juriedict . and found, in substance, that the belief that the degrit 
were “ within the pale of the jurisdiction ri Royal Arch Masonry ” was based upon mis- 
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the resolutions submitted were based upon .sssuruptions precisely the reverse of the facts; 
one resolution assnmed that the General Grand Chapter was created by the Grand Chap- 
ters, and that was the fundamental idea upon which the proposition was based; had it 
been known that the General Grand Chapter was actnally created by the representatives 
of Chapters and that Grand Chapters were created by its authority icith powers prescribed 
by ii, the resolutions wonld scarcely have been introduced. The main resolntion was 
modified to a simple declaration (directly in conflict with historical facts) and, as modi- 
fied, was adopted. But this did not satisfy the supporters of the resolutions. 

Amendments to the constitution were proposed reversing the plan of government that 
had obtained from the organization of Royal Arch Masonry and anbftituting for it a 
plan modeled upon that of the United States government, with a provision thnt this plan 
once adopted could be changed only by unanimous consent of all the Grand Chapters. 
The effect of the amendment would be to deprive the General Grand Chapter of all but 
merely nominal power, except over chapters immediately subordinate to it. The amend- 
ment was inconsistent with itself; it proceeded upon the theory that the General Grand 
Chapter had no powers except those specifically granted to it by the Grand Chapters, 
and yet it provided that "all Masonic powers not hereby granted to it are reserved to the 
Grand and Subordinate Chapters of the several States;” that is, the General Grand 
Chapter amends its Constitution, reserving to the G.and Chapters all the powers irhich it 
does not thereby grant to Utelf! In another part of the amendment, the General Grand 
Chapter denied to itself all legislative powers not specifically granted to itself by the Con- 
stitution it was then adopting, that is, powers not specifically granted by itself to itself. 
The proposed amendments, under the laws then existing, conld not be acted upon at thnt 
time, but must be Laid over to the next session. In 1859 they came up for action. 
Several of the Grand Chapters had acted upon the amendments, and of conrao their rep- 
resentatives regarded such action as instruction. Twenty-five Grand Chapters were 
represented; the Grand Chapters of Kentucky and North Carolina had voted to w ithdraw 
from the General Grand Chapter and were not represented. The qncstion was evidently 
discussed c.mong the members, as the opponents of the amendment endeavored to post- 
pone action upon it, but w ithout avail. It was taken up on the second duy and discusse d 
until the evening of the third day, w hen the vote was taken and the amendment rejected. 
But it had a majority and the change of only two votes would have carried it. The ex- 
citement wus intense and the breaking up of the General Grand Chapter seemed immi- 
nent. A reconsideration was moved and carried, and an adjournment was taken till tbe 
next day. In view of the closeness of the vote and the danger of dissolving the General 
Grand Chapter, several members who voted in the negative, led by Robert P. Dunlap, 
Pact General Grand High Priest, determined to change their votes, as a choice of evils, 
nnd so on the fourth day the principal amendment was carried by a vote of seventy-seven 
to twenty-three. This amendment stripped the General Grand Chapter of nearly all the 
poweru it had possessed and exercised from its organization — more than sixty-years — and 
it really left that Body us nearly powerless as the nature of the case would admit. But 
of course, it was seen that, us the Constitution then stood, the General Grand Chapter, 
by repealing the amendment already adopted, could resume its former powers; to pre- 
vent this the following amendment had been proposed und was then pending: 

“ But no fntnr Constitution, nor any amendments to this or any future Constitu- 
tion, other than those made at the present session shall become and be in force and 
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operative nntil they shall have been submitted to ,nd approved by ut least two-thirds ox 
the Grand Chapters of the confederation, and nntil snch approval has been officially 
promulgated by proclamation of the General Grand High Priest; and no amendment 
«hidl ever be made unless by the nnanimons assent of all the Grand Chapters, to chun.ee 
the system of government, and the nature of the confederation, to derogate from the 
ever- gnty ana independence of such State Grand Chapters, to make the General Grand 
Chapt* mpreme and sovereign, or he source of power, or to invest it with the inherent 
powers of a Grand lx>dge of blaster Masons." 


On taking the vote, this amendment war defeated, a majority voting against it. This 
proforition so explicitly presented the question that the inference is irresistible, that the 
majority regarded the first amendment as an experiment and designedly left the General 
Grand Chapter in a position to resume its original powers, if it shonld ever conclude 
that the interests of Royal Arch Masonry required it. But the opinion was very preva- 
lent, if not nearly general, thut the adoption of the amendment had snbstantially de- 
stroyed the usefulness of the General Grand Chapter. 

The Committee on Jurisprudence reported unanimously that the Grand Chapter:! of 
North Carolina and Kentncky had no power to dissolve their connection with the Gen- 
eral Grand Chapter without its consent, and that if the action of those Grand Chapters 
should not be reconsidered, “ it would be wholly competent for the General Grand Chap- 
ter to declare that all the membership of said State Grand Chapters was irregular, and 
not to be recognized by other State Grand Chapters acknowledging the jurisdiction of 
the General Grand Chapter.” This report was accepted by a vote of fifty-seven to twenty- 
one, the Grand Chapters of Georgia, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and Texas, and one dele- 
gate from Alabama, voting in the negative ; among those who voted in the affirmative when 
the question on the first amendment was t aken, the Grand Chapters of Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, and one delegate from Maine, three from Alabama, and 
one from Maryland voted to adopt this report, a» well as the Grand Chapter of New 
Hampshire, which did not vote on that amendment the first time, but voted for it the 
second time. When this report was adopted, the first amendment was a part of the con- 
stitution, and this vote, whether so understood or not, was a practical construction of that 
instrument, as amended. 

Before the time for holding the next convocation came around, the civil war was rag- 
ing, and no session was held. The Grand Chapters of Alabama, Georgia, Iowa, Rhode 
Island, Texas and Vermont had adopted resolutions declaring their connection with the 
General Grand Chapter dissolved; Alabama, Georgia, and Texas, on acconnt of the ap- 
parent disruption of the Nation; Iowa and Vermont, on the ground that the GenerJ 
Grand Chupter was virtually dissolved: and Rhode Island, reversing the precedent set by 
its dit tinguished representatives nnder precisely similar circumstances in 1812 and 1816, 
declared that the General Grand Chapter had ceased to exist by failure to meet In 1862; 
two of its representative* attended the session in 1871, but finding that they were recog- 
nized as members, they abruptly left the Hall. Kentucky and North Caroline had 
already taken the same course. 

A special session wa< called and held September 7, 1868: seventeen Grand Chapte r 
were represented. The time for holding the regular triennial session for 1865 wiw fixed 
for the next day, whon the »me nnmber of Chapters were represented ; the businusr 
transacted was ehiofly of a routine character. 

In 1868. twenty-seven Grand Chapters were represented. None of those who han 
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TOte d to diMolve their connection with the Genera! Grand Chapter were among them. 
k resolution declaring that no Gmed Chnptei organized hy the authority of the General 
Orand Chapter or which at any time has become a com ; tuent thereof, can aw&lly 
■ever its connection therewith, without the consent of the General Grand Chapter, was 
unanimously adopted. The General Grand High Primt was requested to. open < »«^en« 
vrith those Grand Chapter., as well ae thorn of Pennsylvnm Vmgima and Florida, with the 
riew of securing their adhe ion to the General Grand Chapter Thr result waa that when 
that body met in 1871, the Grand Chapter, of Florida, Iowa, Norti irotoa and \ rmom, 
their adhesion and were repreeented. Boon after, AUbmna, Geo « , « Ken- 
todty^ok the same couree, leaving only Rhode Wand and Texra not acknowledging 

allegiance to the General Grand Chapter aa m srted hy it. 

Li 1871, an amendment of the constitution of the highest importanci waa adopted, making 
faat Grand High Priest’ of the State Grand Chapter, permanent members of the C am 
Orand Chapter Thu dded to that body members, presumably the mori experienced and 
wisest Royal Arch Masons in the Jurisdiction. The effect was viable at once the 
ttrength aid induence of the General Grand Chapter regained th. rapidlj waning respect 
of thecraft. Th, amendment added to that body the Senate element of represent itive 
government, making its competition a model for a governing a ^onio body, which 
necessarily^poeseeses legislative, judicial and ewscuthr duties. The rep* mtatives of 
the Grand on naturally younger less experienced and mow impetuous, white 

the permanent member, are more «mmr/:4ive J 

judicial functions This is hewn in the proceedings of the General Gran 

^rtStTSm^hythe General Grand Chapter to the ever* Grand 
Chapters which refiised to acknowledge allegiance, with new of uniting dnj W*. 
nder the urisdiction of the Genera. Grand Chapter. Committees appointed h, the 
General Grand Chapter to visit the Grand Chapters, and vie verm, ommittees were 
^“Id^sitthe^neral and Chapter^ Texas, Rhode 

vania are still, however, without the pale of the General Grand Raptor. Texas and Rhode 
Ltiund although original constituents, refusing so renew their allegiance. , I 
Virginia, being always independent organizations, retimed to give up their in «P* nden « 
ally thelelve. with ihe General G md body. We st Virgim however accepted the invite- 
tion and gave her allegiance to the General Grand Chapter, being adm.iw d June ,9 18M. 

ReJ A-rch fasonr in the United States hm> grown, sometimes more rapid that at 
othera,with the usual olsional ebbs that happen to uch irttatimra Grand Kfcaptora have 
been est ihlished in m arly every State, the Strict oi Co ““hm «d the ^ > 
exceptions being Wyoming and Idsio; and these, too, we believe will ih «J 1 7 mto lira. 

X ProcJint , of the Session of 1894, held at Topeka, Kansas,^ the iabora of ne 
of the most representative bodies of Royal Arch Masons ever held ,n J* . 
largely attended and every jurisdiction was repented xcept Texas, “J" d * * 

vania and Virginia, iceording to the Tn^ding. of that sem>on * >PPe*« ‘ 

overtures m *4eto the latter bodie- to unit, with the Gen «1 Grand Chapter m « ^ 

refused. The Grand Chapter of Ptennsylvanie, in its reply to the invitation of the General 
Orand Chapter, says, “The Grand Chapter of Pennsylvania has . xisted as an ^pendent J 
supreme body for so many years, doing the works of Capitular v >' 

manner handed town to us hy our forefathen in Masonry, that we t *r that an j attem, * 
union at this late day would be profitable to neither of th. contracting t ^.e and hat the 
results mticipated by our companion, of the General Grand ‘ w ould not te r^.md. 

“ Such a union w mid necessitate not only a complete reforming of our C institution and 
the enure system of Royal Arch Masonry in Pennsylvania, as hereinbefore indicated. 
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would compel new dune ind Mditional obligations, and we are satisfied that the risks of 
a possible failure are too great to justify the experiment.” 

Virginia Iso declined for, technically, the same reasons. Rhode Island and Texas, 
having previously been united with the Grand Body, simply voted down the measure 
proposed for bringing about a renewal of allegiance 

Ms ay important changes were proposed and adopted, and action was taken to secure 
uniformity ia the Ritualistic work of Capitulary Masonry. 

The year 1897 being the centennial year of the existence of the General Grand 
Chapter of the United States, it was commemorated in a suitable manner at the Thirtieth 
Triennial Session, held iu Baltimore on October 12 of that year. 

The Thirty-first Triennial Session took place iu Cincinnati on September 25, 1900, at 
which an appropriation was made to the Grand Chapter of Texas of $2,000 for the relief 
of its companions rendered homeless and destitute by reason of the severe storms iu that 
dtete. The proceedings give a comparative table placing the total membership of the 
Royal Arch in the years 1891,1892 and 1893 as follows: In 1891, at 149,333 ; in 1892, 
at 159,129 ; and in 1893, at 166,622. In 1900 the membership bad increased to 194,130, 
exclusive of the two Independent Grand Chapters of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

The Thirty-second Triennial Session was held at Little Rock, Arkansas, on Octolier 
6, 1903, at which Companion Frederick Speed, of Mississippi, pronounced fittiug and 
eloquent eulogies on the lives and characters of Companions Jnsiah Hayden Drummond, 
and Noble Danforth Lamer, Past General Grand High Priests, and Theodore Sutton 
Parvin, Past Onind High Priest of the Grand Chapter of Iowa. The reports from the 
various Gre ed Chapters for the year 1902 gave a total membership of 219,965. 

There are now forty-four Grand Chapters existing ia the United States, with some 
2,300 or more subordinate chapters working under their respective jurisdictions, while 
there are twenty-five subordinate chapters which are immediately subject to the General 
Grand Chapter. Of these nine are located in Idaho, nine in Wyoming, three in Utah, and 
one each in Porto Rico, Hawaii, Chile and the Chinese Empire. 

The following are the Grand Chapters now existing in the United States : 

Constituents op tiii; General Grand Chapter. 

Alabama, June 2, 1827. 

Reorganized, December 8 , 1„37. 

Arizona, ... November 12, 1890. 

•Arkansas, April 28, 1851. 

California July 28, 1864. 

Colorado, Mnv 11 , 1875. 

Connecticut May 17, 1798. 

Delaware, Tune 19, 1818. 

“ Reorganized January 20 , 1869 

District of Columbia, February 10 , 1824. 

“ Reorganized May 23, 1867. 

Florida, January 21 , 1847. 

Georgia, February 4 , 1822. 

“ Reorganized May 3, 1841. 

voi.. v. — 7. 
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April 10, 1850. 

Illinois, December 25, 1845. 

Indiana, Fehruary, 1890. 

Indira Territory, June 8, 1854. 

Iowa, February 23, 1866. 

Kansas December 4, 1817. 

Kentucky, March 1, 1813. 

Louisiana • . • • May 1, 1848. 

Reorganized, .. .February 7, 1821. 

Maine, j une 24. 1797. 

Maryland, ; 1807. 

Reorganized, 1 1 1 1 1 i November 10, 1814. 

“ March 13, 1798. 

Massachusetts, March 18, 1848. 

Michigan, ' " \ December 17, 1859. 

Minnesota, May 18, 1846. 

Mississippi, ' " ’ .October L6, 1846. 

Missouri, " " .October, 1891. 

Montana March 19, 1867. 

Nebraska, .November 21,1873. 

Nevada, .Juno 10, 1819. 

New Hampshire February 13, 1857. 

New Jersey, 16> iggg. 

New Mexico, " ' .March 14, 1798. 

New York, . June 22, 1822. 

North Carolina, ; .j un6 29. 1847. 

“ Reorganized II I " 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 . . January 9, 1 890. 

North Dakota October 24, 1816. 

Ohio, September 18,1860. 

Oregon, March 12, 1798. 

Rhode Island ’ ’ ’ ' ’ May 29, 1812. 

South C arolina, .January 6, 1890. 

South Dakota, .April 3, 1826. 

Tennessee .December 10, 1850. 

Texas, .December 20, 1804. 

Vermont, ; • . . .jJ| 18, 1849. 

“ Reorganized, .. .June 5. 1884. 

Washington. November 16 1871. 


West Virginia, 


Admitted to General Grand Chapter, 


Wisconsin, 


..Tune 9, 1892. 
.August 7, 1850. 


Independent Grand Chapters. 

Pennsvlvar : a (Subordinate to Grand Lodge), 51^^1824. ^ 

(Independent), M ev ’ 


Virginia, 


May 5, 1808. 


The Grand Chapters of Texas and Rhode Wand do not acknowledge 
the General Grand Chapter, although that body claim s such « ,le *“ n • . 

•arried in the report* of the General Grand Chapter Proceedings .but no official re- 
ports from these Grand Chapters are made to the General Grand Chapte . 
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sirtues at much as they drearier! then bravery. 




PART ia 

HISTORY OP THE CRUSADES AND KNIGHTS TEMPLARISM. 

FROM THE OLD CHRONICLES AND CONTEMPORANEOUS HISTORIANS— 
CREASY, GIBBON, FABIAN, HALLAM, MONTAIGNE, MICHAUD, 
DbJOINVILLE, ADDISON, MACKEY, MACOY, AND 
OTHER AUTHORS— TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


CHARIER XXXVII. 

THE CRUSADES AND KNIGHTS TEMPLARISM. 

T HE antiquity of Knights Templar is generally conceded by all. The ancient 
Temple of the Knights Templar still existing on Mount Moriah, Jerusalem, the 
Moslem Mosque of Omar, in a good state of preservation, and the many ruined 
fortress a and castle? of the ancient Order of the Temple, whose shattered walls can still 
be se;n at intervals in Palestine nd Syria, from Gaza to Antioch, from Kerek to Bel- 
fort, and tr insversely from the mountains of the D ad Sea to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranesr Mid the numerous remains and monuments of the Knights Templar still to le 
met ' in various stages of preservation in almost every part of Europe, will suffice to 
show at, whatever be the date of its establishment, almost all are agreed in assigning to 
the Order an antiquity. “ Nor is it uetessary that we should be able to state its age with 
precision.” The Order does not depend on its antiquity for its value to the world. 
Were it but the creation of yesterday, this fact would not impair the force of Its solemn 
obligation, or dimmish the sublimity and importance of its teachings. Its inherent vitality 
and its long existence against the combined attacks of Moliam.ncdans, religious fanaticism, 
bigoted intolerance and blind prejudice, while other human societies have fade*] away and 
are forgotten, what a mournful and yet inspiring history is that of the Knights Templar ! 

What zeal for the s ervice of Christendom 1 What heroic achievements 1 What won- 
derful success bought by what innumerable martyrdoms 1 What discipline 1 What piety 1 
What self-devoti • * ! What service 1 What ar earthly reward 1 May not this serve to 
convince the wot I.l that it has within it the elements of Truth and Virtue, and prove tr 
the candid mind that the Order hrs been in a pedal manner watched over and protected 
by Divine Providence? he memory of these holy warriors, the Knight- Templar, is 
embalmed in all our recollection of the wars of theCrosr. They were the bulwarks of the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem during the short period of its existence, and the last band 
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of Europe's host that contended for the po-ae*iion of Palestine. To the vow* of the 
monks and the austere life of the convent the/ added the discipline of the earop and stem 
duties of the miliary life, thus blending the fine ■'•mention of the sword und lance with the 
holy seal and body-bending toil of a poor brotherhood. The vulgar idea that they were 
M wicked as they were fearless and brave lias not yet been entirely aimndoned ; but it is 
hoped that the accounts of the proceeding* against the Order, given in the following pages, 
will dispel many unfounded prejudices still entertained against the fraternity and excite 
emotions of admiration for their constancy and courage, aud of pity for their unmerited 
and cruel fate. This is the spirit in which American Templar Ma»on» have been taught 
to consider the Order of Knights Templar, He regards the Order as the custodian of 
great and sublime truths, and love it for what it is, and not simply for what it may have 
been in the past. “ Nor must we overlook in this connection the fascination that romance 
and fable have thrown around the whole subject,” and we may indorse the glowing words 
of Montaigne: “The age of chivalry, indeed, is gone. We have hidden away its 
helmet; and its spans ; but its blaaonry is invested with a more poetic charm. Still, we 
love the past; we love the heroic in man’s history. W< hate to divest it even of its 
actions, the independent spirit of chivalry, bent on the accomplishment of lofty ends, 
withou alculation of chances or feat of failure; so generous in action, so munificent in 
courier frank in friendship and so gallant in danger, must ever liave rare attr actions 
to the enthusiastic and the aspiring. There is something peculiarly delightful and exciting 
in those stories which represent the hero of the Middle Ages — loyal and brave, superbly 
mounted, cased in glittering steel, surrounded by men-at-arms, and issuing forth from his 
lordly csstle in quest of adventures or on an errand of love. Who does not delight in read- 
ing of the fair and haughty dames encouraging their champions at the tilt, and reward- 
ing their valor with sacred banners and embroidered searfe worked with their own 
hands? Who does not dwell with delight on the gorgeous descriptions of the tourna- 
ment, where the place enclosed for combat ii surrounded with sovereigns, bishops, barons, 
and all that rank and beauty and ennobled among the fair, when the combatants, cov- 
ered with shining armor and only known by a device or emblazoned shield, issue forth, 
not without danger, to win the prize of valor bestowed by the * Quern of Bevity ’ amid 
the inspiring music of minstrels and the shouts of the assembled multitude?” 

It is out from the past that comes the echoes of the. great age of chivalry, when the 
breast was bared aud the fight was fared by those sturdy Knights whole willing feet went 
forth the stress and storm to meet in battle for “ The Holy Sepulchre.” How their glori- 
ous deeds of self-devotion and sacrifice stir the heart, when one reads of Dorylseum and 
Antioch, of Damascus and Acre, where the blood of so many valiant Knights of the 
Temple bathed the plains of Philistia in purple mourning. 

What memories cluster aro-’- ' u i land of Palestine, that land of pilgrimages— the 
nome of th prophets, prksts anu kings — the land where our blessed Saviour lived end 
died! 

"That beautiful land where the cypres and myrtle 
Are emhlemi of deeda that are done in their clime, 

Where the rage of the rulture, the love of the turtle, 

Now melt into Borrow, now madden to crime. 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 

Where the flower* e'er hloeaom, the beams ever shine? 

*Tis the land of the East, 'tia the land of the Sun — 

Can He imile on such deeds aa His children have done? ** 
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ORIGIN OF THE FIRST CRUSADE. 


HocprTAi,rry op Barbarians! to Pilgrims. 

When the world was ravaged by the Goths, the Hum and the Vandals, the pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy Laud were not at all interrupted. Pious travelers were protected by 
the hospitable virtues of the barbarians, who began to respect the cross of Christ, and 
sometimes even followed the pilgrims to Jerusalem. In these times of trouble and deso- 
lation a poor pilgrim, who bore hi', scrip and staff, often passed through fields or carnage, 
and traveled without fear amidst armies which threatened tire empires of the East and 
West. 

From the earliest ages of the Church, a -sustom had been practiced of making pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy land. Judea, full of religious rememhraneev, was still the promised 
land of the faithful ; the biasings of Heaven appeared to be in store for those who visited 
Calvary, the tomb of Jesus Christ, trad received their baptism in the waters of the Jordan. 
Under the reign of Constantine, the ardor for pilgrimages increased among the faithful ; 
they flocked from all the provinces of the empire to worship Jesus Christ upon his own 
tomb, and to trace the steps of their God in the city of Jerusalem. 

As soon as the people of the West became converted to Christianity, they turned their 
eyes to the East. From the depths of Gaul, from die forests of Germany, from all the 
countries of Europe, new Christians were tc be seen hastening to visit the cradle of the 
faith they had embraced. 

The history of the Crusades is the history of the advance of Christianity, and the up- 
rooting and destruction of “the confusion and crime which spread over Europe during the 
dark ages, whem property teas held by the sword, cruelty and injustice reigned supreme, and 
when literature and science, confined mostly to the Msler, could receive no favor in the midst 
of turbulence, oppression and rapine .” Christianity was the state religion of Rome in the 
third century. Its opportunities were great, its civilizing influences many ; but, when 
prosperity had lulled the Church into security, errors and dissensions artne, which kept it 
in constant turmoil. In A. D. 315, Anus, Presbyter of Alexandria, began a controversy 
which lasted for over fifty years. New sects were founded by Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
A. D. 341, and hitter strife and divisions resulted which shook the Church to its centre. 
But, in spite of all dissensions, the cause of Christ extended its holy influences. Frumen- 
tiue converted Ethiopia, Martin, Bishop of Turin, completed the conversion of the Gauls, 
and all tills before the end of the fourth century. In the fifth century Arabia and 
Ireland acknowledged the Christian faith, and Clovis, the founder of the French 
monarchy, was baptized A. D. 496. In the sixth century St. Augustine and others 
preached the Gospel with great power, and founded several Christian churches in Britain. 

Thus the cause of Christ wa® extended, and “the story of the Cross promulgated in 
every part of the civilized world.” But it was nece®«ary to correct the many error* that 
had arisen, and, “to set the doctrines of Christ and bin apostles in forcible contract with 
the errors that were being disseminated on every hand, eight General (Ecumenical) Coun- 
cil were held prior to the ; 'riod of the Crusades, and at a special Council held by Pope 
Urban II., A. D. 1095, at which the first Cru-ude was decided upon, 310 bishops were 
in attendance.” The name Crusade is given to the expeditions by which “ the Christian 
nations of Europe sought to recover Puledine from the handi of the Mussulmans.” 

“ The Saracens had captured the Holy Lund, end Cniiph Omar had taken Jerusalem 
A. D. 637. Thna all the places most sacred in the eyes of Christianity fell under the 
control of the votaries of a new religion, and Christendom felt keenly the disgrace of 
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Palestiue, hallowed by so many memory , remaining in the hands of the infidel. It was 
in the eyes of Christ’s followers, a spot r.ade sacred by his birth aud resurrection ; the land 
to which the glorious star had directed the wise men of the E t; a land replete with 
great deeds and associations, fragrant with the subtle sense of new hope, of a ew thought, 
which taught that the Son of God had come into human life to ave mankind. 

How natural it was that this land, around which had been built so many ideals, ever 
which had been thrown the romance and thought aud feeling of a ri*en Redeemer; this 
hallowed spot, now in the hands of the followers of Mohammed, should rouse in the hearts 
of thoughtful men the desire that it must be rescued from the Saracer from the b ieven 
in the Koran, from a religion ethics', moral, containing no divine truth, hut appealing to 
th» aenses. Everywhere Islam was gaining strength. Its power was spreading and its 
belief had found “ millions of adherents,” and when its followers met at lours the nation , 
of the North they were said “to be iu such multitude that no man could count them. As 
Gibbon olieerves: “ Had not the Saracen conquest then been checked, perha,w the iuterpr 
tation of the Koran would now be taught in the schools of Oxford, and her pnlpits might 
demonstrate to a circumcised people the morality and trutli of the revelations of Mohammed.” 

When Omar, in the year 637, captured the Holy I and nd held contro’ of the ' 1 
Sep ulch re, lie exacted tribute from every Christian who visited it. Tyrauny a id oppression, 
iheft, insult and degradation of the Christian pilgrims were of daily occurred* .vd tho. igh 
«nme of the Saracenic rulers treated the pilgrims humanely, othe dealt 1 arshly. The 
Ablmsaides were of a superior race, and the most famous Caliph oi that line, 
Henniu-al-Rasohid, se.it the keys of Jerusalem to his great Occidental contemporary, 
^ ■arlemagne, which assured the safety of Christian visitors. The Fatimitt Caliphs, who 
became masters of Jerusalem about 972, pursuer! the liberal coure of the Abbassidea until 
the time of Hakem, who, fanatical and tyrannical, jierseeiited th. Christians, interfered 
with the pilgrims and defaced the hnly places. But it was the Seljick Turks, who, -fier 
conquering Palestine, treated the Christ .an residents and pilgrims with the greatest indig- 
nities and cruelty, caused the rage of Europe to break forth and the Byzantine Em|>eror, 
Miclmel VII, to entreat a sistanoe from Gregory VII. Toe Pope addressed the rulers 
of the Enrop.au States, urging war on the Turks, and foreshadowing the Crusades. 
Then it was that a comparatively unknown man, imbued with deep religion.* enthusiasm, 
sprung from the people to rouse them to action. An eye-witness of many of the Strocit.es 
of the Turks, stirred by their infaraons tmriment of the Christians, Peter the Hermit, 
possessing the idea that he was the one selected by divine right to rescue the Sepulchre, 
rent to the Patriarch of Jerusalem Mid told him tnat he would cau.ie the Western nations 
to drive out the infidel. The Patriarch gave him letter; entreating aid, and, armed with 
thes®, Peter went to Rome and presented his plan.* to Pope Urban II, who, recognizing 
Iris enthusiasm, encouraged him in his effort* l'eter immediately began preaching a 
Crusade in Italy and France which arousal and stirred men to action. AH < instendmn 
was armi«ed to enthusiasm, determination wns written on strong faces, and courage was 
inspired in many heart., as they listened to the wierd eloquence of this man, destined to 
stir the feelings of Christ’s believers. At Clermont, in November, 1095, a General C onn- 
cil was held, with representative* of France, Germany anti Italy present. The ope, a 10 
was desirous of bringing the Byzantine Empire into the latin fold, became so eloquent 
that when he declared “ the holy war was from on high,” the peofrie, with one n. glity 
shout, exclaimed, 11 God wills it!” 
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Peter the Hermit Prei'chitig the Crusades 

After the *r /final Outtavr Dari 

feler began preaching a Crumde, and the spuit of the movement sprea.1 like wil.llire tlirour 
nations j it was shared hy all classes and ail kinds, and l*e er gathered t aether a mighty aim-. 
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Thti Pope *uggested tliat all wlm |Kirtic<{uled iu the Crusade should wear upon their 
breasts the Cross, which, from that time, has been the symbol of the Knights Templar. 
It was originally red in color, but subsequently other colors were adopted. The first 
clergyman who took the Cress from the hands of the Pope was the Bishop of Prey, 
rhe first emporal Prince who assumed the Cross was the Count ef Toulouse. Everyone 
who wore tbe Croe was known as a “Croias,” or Cross-bearer, whence the name of the 
enterprise. 

The spirit of the movement fepread like wildfire through the Northern nations. It 
*** shsml by all classes and all kinds, from the priest and wjldier of honest zeal to tbe 
man whose sole thought wit plunder and rapine. Peter gathered together a mighty 
army, and in 1096 began the march across Germany. So great was their number that 
dwy wer somjielled to divide, nnd tbe force under the Burgundian, Walter the Penni- 
1 iwet the nemy gad to almost annihilated. Peter’s force also suffered by contact 
with th infidels, but he succeeded in bringing the greater part of it to Constantinople, 
where Walter, with his decimated army, joined him. Here they were attacked by the 
Turks, and snflered heavy lessen. 

Peter left them, and a monk named Gottechalk took command. No law, human or 
divine, did they consider scored. They became a hand of marauders, nd so no* >r{om 
for infamy that no man of character would lead them. Believing, or profo to 
believe, that as Cru iders they were washed of all their sins, the most heinous crimes be- 
came part of their life. Miraculous or pretended visions so inflamed their hatred that 
they mns Bred all the Jews on the line of march, with the most unnatural tortures. 
Finding no one willing to mime the command of tsuch an unrestrained and vicious mob, 
ihey placed a goose at the bead of their lines, or a goat, bedecked with ribbon 1 , ascribing 
to each divinity, and am red th, disorganized rabble that either was equal to a priest or 
a bishop. With this scum of humanity, and what remained of all three divisions, rein- 
ibredi by Normans, Venetians, and others, Peter the Hermit formed a new army, 
undisciplined and unprincipled, and with his aide-de-camp, Sansavior, started on a new 
campaign. Knowing no rule, governed by no military law, reckless, daring and unprin- 
cipled, they uttacked the infidels, and in s& single day were scattered to the four wimls of 
Heaven. Sansavior was killed and Peter escaped by flight. The whole world was 
stricken with amazement when it learned that an army of nearly four hundred thousand 
men w s destroyed. But even this disaster, even the disgrace that had been brought 
ajxi the great military Order of the Middle Ages by the actH of corrupt men and the 
venality of their leaders, could not stay the tide of heroic and religious chivalry. The 
nobles ol 1 ranee and England, in fact of all Europe, headed by that pecrles*i knight, 
Godfrey de Bouillon, massed together and determined to wipe out the disgrace the former 
uncurbed horde had brought upon the name of Crusaders. Their first great encounter 
was at Doiylasum, and ended with defeat of the Turks on July 4, 1097, I 11 addition to 

Do Bouillon were Robert, Duke of Normandy; Hugh, Count of Vcrmandois ; and Ray- 
■iiond, Count of Toulou®? Tbe Counts of Flanders and Chartres, Boliemond, Prince of 
Trante, Trwcred, and other illustrious captains of history led an army “as fine, perhspa, 
ai he world ever saw.” Even tbeir enemies, the Turks, regarded them as the bravest 
soldiers, and said that tbeir power was not human, but came “either from God or the 
devil.” 

On October 18, 1097, tbe Crusaders arrived at Antioch. In order to reach this city 
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(hej had to crow the river Orontes by a bridge defended by two towers masked in iron. 
They carried it by storm and burled its strong garrison Lack into Antioch. Then they 
inarched in grand review out upon the. plain under the walls, with sounding trumpets 
and fluttering atandarda, and so camped within a mile of the city. Antioch was a city 
four miles in circumference, containing a population of two hundred thousand peopl«, 
and surrounded by great walls of defease. Well garrisoned and well provisioned, it of- 
fered an almost infiiirmonntable obstacle to these brave men who must redoes it o 
they could reach Jerusalem. 

At the approach of the Christians the greater part of the Saracens of the neighboring 
cities and province? ‘ought security in Antioch for themselves, their wives an. treasures. 
Beghisian, or Aomen, grandson of Malek-Scha, who had obtained the sovereignty of the 
city, garrisoned i* with seven thousand horse and twenty thor and foot soldier 

The city was thoroughly invested by the Crusadpre on all Bides but the South and 
West. This left it easy for the besieged to make sorties or receive supplies or reinforce- 
ments through the mountain of Orontes mid screw the river. The Crusaders were well 
supplied with stores and wasted as ranch as they devoured. For pastime they scoured 
the country, destroying all they met. Finally, while the camp was enjoying one immense 
debauch, the Turks made a sortie and butchered hundreds of stragglers who were feasting 
on the banks of the Orontes, Their heads were hurled like hail into the camp of their 
brethren, after .. aich the Saracens retired safely into the city. 

This roused the Crusaders to a blind fury for vengeance, and they resolved upon scal- 
ing the walls of Antioch, without having either ladders or engines of war. The signal 
was given for s general assault. Vengeance and fanaticism animated both soldiers and 
leader? ; but their effort ! could neither shake the walls of the city nor disturb the security 
of the besieged. Their attacks, though renewed several times and at several points, were 
always unsuccessful. Experience, for whose lessons they always paid so dearly, at length 
taught them that if they wished to make themselves masters of the place, no other means 
was left them but to invest it completely and prevent the arrival of any succor from with- 
out. They established a bridge of boats upon the Orontes, and parsed some troops over 
towards the watern pide of the city. All the means in their power were employed to 
stop the sortie of the enemy. They erected wooden fortresses near the ramparts, pre- 
pared haiipta?, which launched large stones upon the besieged, and cloned the gate of the 
Dog, by which the chief sorties were made, with large beams and fragments of rock. At 
the mme time they intrenched their camp, and redoubled their efforts to secure themselve 
against surprise on the part of tire Saracens. They were now solely occupied with the 
blockade of the city as the only means of reducing it They suffered much from want 
of food, and .'amine became so urgent that they were reduced to eat human fledi in the 
extremity of their hunger. When winter et in they found themselves a prey to every 
specie of calamity. Torrents of rain fell daily, and the plains were almost all buried 
l>eneath the waters. Tempests and inundation carried away the pavilions and tents, 
moisture relaxed the bows, and rust gnawned into both lances and pwnrdp The greater 
part of the soldiers were without clothes and contagious diseases carried off both met? and 
animals. The darkest future appeared to be before the Christian, ; they no longer talked 
of anything but of the losses they had sustaiued, and each day the most afflicting intelli- 
gence wss spread through the army. 

It was .'aid that the son of Sweno, King of Denmark, who hid u urn- d the cross, and 
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SURRENDER OF ANTIOCH. lo? 

w» l«di.,g fifteen hundred horsemen to the holy .,ar, ha<l bee., srrprised by the Turk. 
whl1 * *dvuno.ng rapidly aero* the defii « of Cbppadocii 4 ^- Z 1„ 

FlORINE OF Burgundy. 

?®S5£s3SS33SSa 

After 11 siege of nearly nine months a part-,’ of seven h... ,t«wi k„; k. 
armorcdknighU. One of the towers on that part of the city wall which overlooked the 

;ar^£;: :, fr °nl e »T*L 

execution of he p^l “wL^knlghte^ S ^ ff 0 

let down a rope, to which the Crusaders attached a ladder of hides which 111 " ^ 

*n!l* ^“."of the he,d Wl ‘ ile ? kDi<ll,t ' m ° ,mted - «ixty knigl, s'LT^ 

eewled, the torch of the coming patrol was seen to gleam at the an.de of the « !l w,\r 

t emselveo behind a buttrma they awaittd liia coming with breathieaa aiicnte * Aa aim* 

ssss- — 

ti.nT 1.7 tZ k ?' Peat c,t - v * detert “" nfd to «seu. it from the hands of the Chris- 
bans. Attacked by superior numbers, the Crusade* were driven within th, walls and 

cT™^ ' V ” ? '** * 1 B »* •*« womitabfc 

S forth oT 001 T beq^IIed; the enthusiasm which had led them from Euro,* 
aJteTt fk h 'a 9 bnghtl7 08 ever > and the y demanded, with loud cries, to be lid 
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nena& array was scattered over Palestine, leaving nearly seventy thou,-aml of its dead 
apon the field of battle. 

Their magnificent camp fell into the hands of the Christians, with its rich stores of 
corn and its droves of shesp and oxen. Jewels, gold, and rich velvets in abundance were 
distributed among the army. Tuncred followed the fugitives over the hills and resqeed as 
much plunder s thus# who had remained in the camp. The way, as they fled, was cov- 
ered with valuables, und hen*" of the finest breed of Arabia be same m plentiful that 
every knight of the Christians was provided with a steed. The Crusaders ucktiowlrdge 
to have lost in this battle nearly ten thousand men. 

This great victory brought the Crusaders peace from their foes, and, as most of the 
soldiers fere suffering from either wounds, disease, or weariness, it was resol veil by God- 
frey, the tacitly acknowledged chief of the enterprise, that the army eliould have time to 
refresh itself ere it advanced upon Jeruraiem. It was now July, and he proposed that 
they shonld pass the hot months of August and September within the walls of Antioch, 
and march forward in October with renewed vigor and minders increased by fresh arri- 
vals from Europe. This advice wet finally adopted, although the entbusiants of the army 
continued to murmur at ‘he delay. A plague broke out while the preparations were in 
progress, and deled to the demoralization of the troops. In this way it was not until 
the spring of 1099 that the march to the Holy City was begun. 

The vanguard in the advance from Antioch into Palestine was led by Raymond of 
Toulouse. He was almost immediately followed out of Antioch by Tiacred and the 
Duke of Normandy, each as eager us himself to set first foot on the walls of the Holy 
City. Godfrey de Bouillon remained in Antioch to finally perfect the organization of the 
main body, which he to lead to their support. 

The sdvanci lg armies of the three leaders were very where reoeived with demonstra- 
tions of friend? ip or of joy. The Baracens prayed their mercy and the Christians blessed 
their progress. They were loaded with provisions snd tribute, and hundreds of Christian 
prisoners, hitherto held in servitude by the neighboring armies and now released at their 
approach, joined their ranks. 

They reached the rich city of Archae, two leagues from the sea, at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon, almost without interruption. The sight of this pretty town, nestling under the 
chalk cliffs of the great Syrian mountains, amid groves of olive trees and fields of corn, 
was too much for the cupidity of Raymond. He promised his soldiers the pillage of the 
city find the deliverance of two hundred Christian prisoners confined in the citadel, and 
halted them to invest the place. 

Arnhus held out with stubborn heroism, and the besiegers devoured the cornfields 
till naught remained but Rtnbble, and denuded the olive groves like a plague of locusts, 
and were obliged to forage for miles around in order to get necessary supplies. 

Goelfrey, Eustace and Roliert, Count of Flanders, di l not begin their marc., before 
the early days of spring. They first proceeded to Laodicea, where they liberated a num- 
ber uf Flemish pirates who had taken the cross at Tarsus, and who, for more than a 
year, had been detained prisoners by the Greeks, the masters of that city. At this place 
the Christian army received a reinforcement of new Crusaders from the ports of Holland 
and 1 an dens and from the British Isles. Among these new defenders of the Cross was 
Edgar Atlieling, who after the death of Harold had disputed the crown of England with 
William, and who came, under the banners of the holy war, to seek a refug, from the 
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Florine of Qurgundjl 

.After the ongtnai by iiustuve Peri. 

Hurtne, daughter of Kud ,-s I, I >uku of llurgmuly. who accompanied Sweno the iJanish hero, and to whom 
he was to be marned alter the laldti* of Jerusalem, had valunlly fought by hi. «i,|, Hereed hv seven arr „». 
hut St, d fighting, she sought «{th Sw eno to open a iwssage tow ards the mountains, when they were overwhelmed’ 

. '"'T' f '-’" N e,hcr "" ,hc uf Will*. #»in* seen all their knights an 1 m ,t faithful 

nls jinisli around then; 
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GODFREY MARCHES. I0 

lyanny of the Norman conqueror When they reached Arehas they found the oiege 
■till in progress -.nd the »S*y apparently as strong a ever. 

At this time the Byrautine Empire was under the rule of Alexius " mnenus whose 
•ff ° f « 0TerB ‘ B f ‘ was Constantinople. Count Hugh of Vermandois „ the first of 
this ew *rmy of Cm idem to set foot on Grecian territory. lie was cast by , t impest 
on the shores c Ep.ru and received with great respect by the governor of Duraaa. 
iut Alexius with she dread of the Crusaders in hie mind, hegan to fear that this million 

ra0r i e t raenwb ° 7 re “ ,wnein * Ws empire on their way to the East woul.l depose 
um .mll.e K .«.l the Count as a hostage. When Godfrey arrived at Philippopolihe 
“ rl for tl,e firet tlme of the imprisonment of the Count of Vermandois. Tie imrae 
•1 lately sent messenger* to the Emperor, demanding the Count’s release, and threatening 
ip case of refusal, to ay ra ste the country with fire and sword. Aftc waiting day ft 
Philippo^h, he marched on to Adrianople, where he was met by his messengers returning 
with the Smperors refusal. Godfrey was not a man to swerve from his ford, and thf 
country wu& given up to pi Mage. 

Alexiu-t here committed another blunder. No sooner did he learn that the Crusader 
was not an itterer of idle threats, than he consented to die release of the prisoner. As 

M . , unj,18t tI,e first ‘fi ance, he became cowardly in the second, and taught his 

enemies a lesson which they took care to remember to his cost, that they could hope noth- 
mg from h.s tense of justice, but everything from his fears. Godfrey remained « ampetl 
‘I? several we< ! in the neighborhood of Constantinople, to the great annoyanc. of 
Alexius, Sometimes he acted as if at open war and sent his troops against them • wme- 

t ! me he ,*? fu9e<1 *° 8u Pl , 'y tl,em w!th fwKl and even ordered the markets to be closed to 
- Hem while at oth time- lie was all for peace and good will, and sent costly presents to 
Godfrey. The honest and straightforward Crusader was at last so wearied by hisfal se 
kindness and o pestered by l.ts attacks that, allowing his indignation to get the better of 
Ins judgment, he gave up the country around Constantinople to be plundered by his 
soldiers. For six day the flames of the ftrmhouses around struck tenor into the heart 
of Alexius, but, as Godfrey anticipated, they convinced him of his error. Fearing that 
Constantinople itself would be the next object of attack, he sent messengers to Godfrt, to 
demarnl an interview. Godfrey patched up a truce. The Crusaders -ere to cognise 
4kii>. as Master of the Empire of the East, and he made lavish promises of aid IT 

to ““* * : em ; v t ,,h foo,l > wealth <“«1 in their pious campaign, and for a time 

they r aHy i'elieved he was sincere, and so the Crusaders en^sed over into Aria. 

When Godfrey arrival at Arehas and halted to assist in the siege, he received an em- 
^s?y from the crafty A lex iut, with all sorts of l.yjiocritical repreael.es and false promise! 
What was more to the point, the Crusaders learned that the Caliph of Cairo, who had 
* f a “ era la9Sy *o ‘hem at Antioch to propose a treaty, had taken possession of Jerusalem 

* nt * red J nto a 1 8 f ret trpat I' wuh Alexius to retard their progress. This severed th» 
as tie hat bound them, even in hope, to the Greek Emperor, and taught them that they 
had to depend on themselves alone Then a terrifie elamor arose among the soldiers to 
. . ^ [° rWard ’ nothing loth, set fire to his eamp and marched. Raymond un- 

wi ingly went with them, and the whole host proceeded towards the Holy City, so long 

desired, amid suffering, sorrow and peril. 1 “ 

I asadere commenced their march toward Palestine at the end of May. The in- 
habitants of Phoenicia had finished their harvest. The Christians found provisions ev ery- 
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where once they wert out of the belt ravaged by the besiegers of Arch -. They followed 
the ccy£ts of tne sea that they might obtain supplies from the fleets. After s painful 
march over the rocky country they descended into the plain of Berytus and traversed the 
territory of Sidon and Tyre, and reached Ptolemais, or St. John of Acre, t it is now called. 
The Emir of Ptolemais made submission to them, and they spared his city and pressed 
on to Emmaus. Here they were met by a deputation from the Christians of Bethlehem, 
praying for immediate aid against the oppression of the infidels. The very name of 
Bethlehem, the birthplace of their Saviour, was mueic to their ears, and many of them 
wept with joy to think that they were approaching & spot so hallowed. Albert of Aix 
informs us that their hearts were so touched that sleep was banished from the camp, and 
lliat, instead of waiting till the morning 5 dawn to recommence their march, many of them 
set out shortly after midnight, full of hope and enthusiasm. Tancred led this dark de- 
tachment, which consisted of three hundred men and, as the chronicles assure us, at the 
same hour in which Christ was born, planted the flag of the Cru. : Jew on the walls of 
thr- dty. 

v the break of day on the tenth of June, 1099, the Crusaders ascended the heights 
o maus, and all at once the Holy City presented itself to their eyes. At the sight of 
y of their faith they w«re overcome with joy. They kissed the earth and stretched 
-elves at full length upon it, and the enthusiasm that swept over the host made it 
ole in the strength of fanaticism and the fury of devoted faith. 

At the time of the Crusade", Jerusalem formed, as it does at present, a square, rather 
longer than wide, of about a league iu circumference. It extends over four hills. On 
the east the Moriah, upon which the mosque of Omar was huilt in the place of the Temple 
of Solomon ; on the south and west the Acra, which occupied the whole width of the 
city ; on the north the Bezctha, or the new city ; and on the southwest the Golgotha, or 
Calvary. At that time Jerusalem had lost much of its strength and extent, and was 
only a ghost of the Jerusalem of the Bible. Mount Sion no longer arose within its en- 
closure and dominated over its walls between the south and west. The three valleys 
which surrounded the ramparts had been in many places filled up by Adrian, and the 
■ccess to the place was much leas difficult, particularly on the north side. Still, as Jeru- 
salem nnder the Saracens had had to sustain several sieges, and as it was at all time ex- 
posed to fresh attacks, its fortifications had not l«en neglected. 

The Egyptians, who had taken jmssessiou of it for several months, had put it in a 
state of defence while the Crusaders were dallying with the siege of Archas. The lieu- 
tenant oi the Caliph, Iftikhar-Eddaulah, had ravished the neighboring plains, burnt the 
villages, filled up or poisoned the wells and cisterns, and surrounded himself with a 
desert in which the Christians must find themselves a prey to all manner of mi.-ery. He 
filled the city with provisions for a long siege aud employed a large number of workmen 
in constructing machine? of war aud getting everything in readiness. The garrison of 
the city was forty thousand men, and twenty thousand of the inhabitants took up arms. 
The forces of the Crusaders had melted to forty thousand men. 

The Christians lost no time in marching forward and investing the city on all sides. 
The siege of Jerusalem consumed five weeks. An assault was almost immediately made, 
but, being repulsed, that mode of attack was abandoned and the army proceeded with the 
preparations for a regular siege. Movable towers, battering rams and every then known 
appliance were forthwith constructed. A solemn procession was made around the city in 





parition of St. George on the <\tount of Olives 

After tke original by Cmtave l\» i\ 

AM at one| the ( 'msaifers saw a knight appear upm the Mount „f ( Hives wavin . I! . u , 

- Sees 2K *» L ^ ** • ^ -*4 44,4*:;; 

horseman fi reJ the besiegers with new a^^Ld ■ the'y SlefeeSlJ.' ‘ S '^' 1 ‘''' CC ' e " 1 ' 
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JERUSALEM TAKEN BY ASSAULT. m 

St th *^° le '**’ j ?f ele olfcrrf ut cverj spot which the gospel record. 

^ tt^Bht them to consider u peculiarly aacred 

Thr S«*w upon the wall behold .11 th«e m«.ifest.tk>n. without alarm. To incen M 

‘ 3r “ ' "5“ tIv y dow P i8et, » S!) «y made rude crosses and fixed them > n the walk 

«po« and peltei 1 them with dirt «d *>n* This insult to tktZZni SS 

iz rjr? m , *■* rf *■£—- •? ** i »«r b — w,; L ii: 

X nudM So won u all the engines ol war were completed the attack was recon 
^ f ° Ught With the Vig0r ° f 3 ™ r "ho had boon personally 

w little or no deep that night iif the Christian camp. The priests offered 

£rr y 7^ triU,aph 0fthoCw -' iE tbi9 la8t g«t struggle ; JS w sZt 
morning dawned every one was ready for the battle. 

Apparition op St. George on the Mount of Ouvra. 

tb ® f”? 1 intre P ,d ' Tiorr had met with death at the foot of the rampart* 
a raat numlx of those who w> , upon the towers had been disabled, whilst the re ’ 

< " j 7 l h •*•**"■> "“*■ «*- * <*. .f M, «. «Ki 
wregt The Saracens, whe perceived this, uttered loud cries of joy. Amomr their 

1 *c a T ,y ’-“«-■'«*» ■ <w * w, J :*z 

S hUbucU* .„d T* “ W * kn,gllt ****** “P° n the Mount of Olives, 

fre L J’ ? g,V,Dg tLe a,n8t “ D the •*»> for entering the ity. ( iol» 
Raymond be jereaived h,m firet and at the same time, cried ,« hatSt 

1 Cflm< ‘ • • !,S,P u° f thC C jristians 1 The tumult of the fight alio red neither 

reflect! onncwr examination ; the sight of the celestial horseman fired the esieger 

ardor, and they returned to the charge. Women, even child* , and 

to move the rolS to**’ “ d juinin ^ their efforts to those of the soldiers 

nmve the rolling towere, the- terror of the enemy, nt.wcr the ramparts. 

Kaymond of Toulouse at last forced his way into the city hy es calade while at the 

;z “sfxjsf t Sobe r Xo r ndy I 6 

CtiveW dlri tV° a 7 i< f ’ a,,d Godfrtv > ««*«* the L tt « »«- 

parativ ly deserted, let down the drawbridge of hia movable towei, and sprang forward’ 

SJlowed hy all the knights of his train. Iu „ in6tM after, at th “ o’el^tlmZr 

of ”nilt V ‘Z Cr^l^ \ b \ S lif V hC banner ° f the Cro9S “ ipon* the walls 
battle raged *u U8bed on from ever y sid «, and the city was taken. The 

foit h tor KVen \ houn > * A® Christians, remembering their insulted 

*th, ga, ... no quare r to young or old, male or temale, sick or strong. The Saracer fled 

zsr ? M “ q ” f Soli “”' ■- w " «a . 

SStatWwT T‘ h *”- T “ Ip»» „ -dioh.,. 

J W r ^‘ g “lo ,,e - 1 T»e massacre and sack of Jerusalem lasted a week. I)i th 

Very f IU :T lra “ fonnd in the ci ‘y- aud tHe decree was carried out to the 

he, ‘ ® JCW! rV W ' th n ® mnK meTC y »•>»«• the Barmens. The wldiers set fire to 

• synagogue i„ which they had taken refuge, and all perished iu the flames. 

in JenisaleTto ha Y*" h,8toria l M *2™ in 8ta ‘»'S the number of Mussulman slain 
m Jeru^lem to have been more than seventy thousand. The earrstge ras not stopped 

which h TZxte^th*™ 1 A a h .° dieS u l ,in the Public places and the Mood 

e mosque? and the streets might cause pestilential diseases. Then 
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the leaders gave orders that the bodies be removed to without the city, and that the streets 
should be cleaned. Jerusalem was delivered, and the leaders proceeded at once to estab- 
lish a government for the city. After due deliberation, Godfrey de Bouillon was chosen 
King, and accepted the office, entering upon the performance of that duty ten days after 
the conquest of the eity. 

Godfrey was hardly invested with the insignia of his new rank before the Saracens 
menaced his capital. The few Mussulmans who had escaped from the swords of the 
Crusaders spread consternation wherever they went, and the infidels gave themselves up 
to despair. The Turks of Syria and inhabitants of Damascus placed their last hope in 
the Caliph of Cairo, who sent an immense army under the Emir Afdhal, the same that 
had taken Jerusalem from the Turks. This general had under his standard an almost 
countless multitude of Mussulmans from the banks of the Tigris and the Nile, the shores 
of the lied Sea and from Ethiopia. 

Afdhal had taken a solemn oath before the Caliph to annihilate forever the power of 
the Crusaders in Asia, and to entirely destroy Calvary, the tomb of Christ, and all the 
monuments revered by the Christians. 

The mareli and intentions of Afdhal soon conveyed terror to Jerusalem, and all the 
Christians in a condition to bear urras left that eity to go and fight the Mussulmans. 
The Christians soon arrived in the plnin of Ascalnu. This immense plain is bounded on 
the ea-it and south by mountains, and extends ou the west to the sea. On the coast wns 
the eity of Ascalon over wliieh the Mussulman stuudftrds floated. At the extremity of 
the plain the army of Egypt was drawn up with the son and mountaius beliiud it. Til 
Crusaders marched a short distance in battle array, then halted and, fully armed, knelt to 
implore the protection of heaven ; then risiug, full of ardor and ho)*, marehed forward 
to the attaek. If the most truthful historiuns are to be lielievod, the Christiam, had only 
fifteen thousand foot aud five thousand horse. When they arrived within bow shot the 
cavalry precipitated themselves upon the enemy’s ranks, and Duke Robert, followed by 
his bravest knights, penetrated to the place where Afdhal fought, and got possesion of 
the great standard of the infidels. On all sides the Saracens were thrown into disorder ; 
an invincible terror seemed to paralyze the arms of the Mussulmans. The King of Jeru- 
salem pursu'd the Ethiopians ami Moors, who fled towards the mountains iu the vicinity 
of the field of battle, and the Syrians and Arabs, who fought in the left wing, were 
broke® by the Count of Toulouse, and, being hotly pressed by him, a great numlicr of 
them threw themselves into the sea and perished iu the waves, while others roe .it refuge 
in the city of Asealou, anil such was their eagerness and so numerous were tliev that two 
thousand were erushed to death upon the drawbridge. Afdlml narrowly escaped capture, 
aud, leaving his sword npou the Inttlcfield, had great difficulty iu gaining Asealou. 
This was a day of terror aud death for the Mussulmans. Afdhal, thinkiug himself not 
safe in Asealou, went on board a fleet whieh had arrived from Egypt. From tlint mo- 
ment no ho|H! of safety remained for the scattered army of the infidels, who were, as they 
had said, to deliver tho East, and whose multitude was so great that, according to the 
expressions of the old historians, Gixl alone knew the number of them. 

The victory of Ascalon was the end of the first Crusade. At length, liberated from 
their vows, after four years of toils aud dangers, the primes of the Crusade quitted Jeru- 
salem, whose sole means of defence now were three hundred knights, the wisdom of God- 
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Godfrey de Qouillon, Capture of Jerusalem 
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KNIGHTS OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AND OF ST. JOHN. 113 

frey and the sword of Taucred, who Imd resolved to end his days in Asia. Godfrey died 
18 , 1100 , and was succeeded by Baldwin, his brother. 

Baldv.i, collected his ehosen warriors, traversed the desert, carried the terror of his 
*rms to the hanks of the Nile, and surprised and pillaged the eity of Pharamia, situated 
three da. journey from Cairo. The success of this expedition gave him room to hope 
. be L * llould " n , e **y render himself master of a great kingdom, and he was returning 
triumphant, and loaded with booty, to Jerusalem, v hen lie fell sick at El-Arrieh on tl 

bT‘ °I Whieh 8e P tir *' f59 from l^'estine. After having nominated 

I Wwin de Boarg as his succeaaor, he expire.* 1118 , surrounded by his com :nion«, who, 
though deeply grieved, endeavored to conceal their tears that the Saracens might not 
learn the great loss the Christians had experienced. 

The infidels liar; been driven out of Jerusalem, but not out of Palestine. The moun- 
to' S bon.' rin- on the sea coast were filled with bands of Mussulmans, who sallied forth 
and plundered the pilgrims that were now going to the Holy City in increased uumbrm 
To proteot the Christians from he dangers that, beset them niue noble knights, Hugh 
de Payens, Godfrey de St. Aldemar and seven others who had distinguished them. 
®f V ' ! capture of Jerusalem, formed a Brotherhood in the year 1113 , and tailed 
themselves the Poor Fellow-Soldiers of Jesus Christ. Their mission was to protect the 
poor, weary pilgrims who came to visit the Saviour’s tomb, and Baldwin II, then King 
•jf Jerusalem, granted them 1 habitation within the sacral products of the Temple 01 
Mount Moriah, and from this they took the name of Knigkk of the Temple , 

Tht steady influx of independent parties of pilgrims provided the garrison of the 
Holy City with occasional reenforcements, of which they were in great need, and nu- 
maous adventurers of gentle birth allied themselves with the Knights of the Temple. 
This Order was governed by the same principle that had given bird, to the Crusaders, 
die union of the mnitary spirit with the religious spirit. Retired from the world, they 
, ' Jt ler eounfr -’ b,,t Jerusalem, no other family but that of Christ. Wealth evils 
and dangers were held in common by them, and one will directed all their aetions. “ At 
the ery of haute, -ays St. Bernard, “they armed themselves with faith within and steel 
sitluw ; they feared neither the numlier nor the fury of the barbarians; they were proud 
£ conquer, happy to die for Jesus Christ, and believed that every victory came from God.” 

1 hanks to their example, every monastery of Palestine beer me a fortress, in which the 
dm of arms was mingled with the voice of prayer. The hermits sought gloiy in fight; 

‘ft. T Tu “I® " aP<l " C a, ‘ ,! the ™ irars > an(l ,,n, ter the name of the 

Kmi Jit of the Holy Sepulchre distinguished themselves among the soldiers of Christ, as 
did also another Order formed i„ Jerusalem under the name of Knights of St. John. 

ThL 8 17 ° f . ''a. m, ‘ ! lry <)r,k ‘ r ' W * 8 HOOtl , P rea ' 1 thnuigliont the Christian world. 
There wai not an illustrious family i„ Europe which did not send at least one knight to 

the military Orders of Palrotiue. Princes even enrolled themselves and turned the 

... ,ntl * of >i! Kn 'g |ltH of thf> Temple. In all the nations of the West castles and 
eibes were b stowed upon them, whieh offered an asylum and «, to pi, grim, 
became auxiliaries to the Kingdom of Jerusalem. PB 

Throe Oidrro becjtnje so powerful, even in their infancy, that without them the citv 

roulZ 1 ^‘ e J death ° f Ba ' ,hvin Bourg, who had succeeded hi, 

cousin • Baldwin the brother f Godfrey de Bouillon. With him did the last gnat wa, 
that ruled as I sng of Jerusalem. 
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Baldwin du Bourg was succeeded by Fuulque of Anjou, a French knight who had 
married his daughter Melisendc. Foulke was an old man. a good fighter enough, but 
neither over-brilliant nor over-resolute. During his reign dl-cords disturbed the Chris- 
tian States and even threatened the ruin of Antioch. lie marched to Antii jh to quell 
the disturbance, nd, his progre ss beir.g opposed by the Count of Tripolis, a battle be- 
tween the two Christian forces ensued on the plains of Phoenicia. King Foulque, having 
routed his opponents, .rained the hanks of the Orontes, silenced the contending factions 
and re-established peace. King Foulque broke his neck by a fall from his horse while 
hunting. He left a kingdom in disorder, with euemies gathered around it on al! sides, 
and no one to govern it but a young boy and a frivolous woman. When he was crowned 
Foulque had been put at the head of a prosperous state, lie left it a tottering ruin. 

Baldwin III, thirteen years of age, succeeded his father, id his mother became 
Regent of the Kingdom. 

Zengni, Prince of Mossoul, appeared at the head of a large army, and besieged and 
captured the city of Edessa, which had been held by the Christians. This left the way 
open for an advance on Jerusalem, and consternation seized the hearts of its inhabitants. 
7a n gui wa« goon after killed and was succeeded by his son Noureddin, who was anxious 
to show his zeal against the Christians. It was known that he w as only waiting for a 
favorable opportunity to advance upon Jerusalem, and the armies of the Cross, weakened 
and divided, were not in a condition to make any available resistance. The clergy were 
filled with alarm and wrote letters to the Pujie and the sovereigns of Europe, urging the 
formation of a new Cru-,ade for the relief of Jerusalem. The solicitations they sent were 
argent and oft repeated, and the chivalry of France began to talk once more of arming 
in defence of the birthplace of Jesus. The Kings of Europe, whose interest it had not 
been to take any part in the first Crusade, began to bestir themselves in this, and a man 
appeared, eloquent as Peter the Hermit, to arouse the people as that preacher had done. 

The person upon whom the burden fell was Bernard of Clairvaux, otherwise known 
ns St. Bernard. He came of a noble family of Fontaines, in Burgundy. While yet a 
young man he had entered a monastery and became celebrated for hit religions writings 
and his eloquence, and his daring prediction of events caused many to look upon him as 
a prophet. This wan the man whom Pope Eugenius commissioned to preach a new 
Crusade. 

St. Bernard first went to France, and Louis VII convoked an assembly at Vezclai, a 
little city of Burgundy, and the reputation of St. Bernard and the letters addressed by 
the Pope to all Christendom drew to this assembly a great numb "f of nobles, knights, 
prelates and men of all conditions. A large tribune was erected in which the King aud 
St. Rer laid were saluted by the acclamations of an immense multitude. The Orator of 
tlie Crusade first read the letters of the sovereign Pontiff, and then, reciting the taking of 
Edessa by the Saracens and the desolation of the holy places, he represented to his audi- 
tors t'.-e city of Sion at imploring their succor, and the heavenly Jerusalem opening all 
its gates to receive the glorious martyrs of the faith. Th *e words of the orator excited 
the greatest enthusiasm in the assembly, and, raising his voice, as if he had been the in- 
terpreter of the will of Heaven, he promised them, in tht name of God, success to their 
holy expedition, and thus continued his discourse : 






Death of Baldwin I, King of Jerusalem 

After the original iy Gustav* Pon' 

lie traversal Hie desert, and ciriia l terror |„ the banks ..1 the .Vile, surprised ami pillaged the city of 
Pliaramia, si ,,.,;e I three .lavs' journey from Calm. His s„ce.--s gave hint hope that he should “me day render 
himself master ..fa great kingdom ; lie was returning triumphant, loaded with booty, to Jerusalem, when he fell 
O h at VI. Airi. lt After having nominated li ddwin de Hour,- as his st, eessor, he expired ( 1 1 iS), surrounded 
v us comp minus, who, though deeply grieved, endeavored to c mKftl their tears, that the Siraeens might n it 
learn the sre.it loss the Christians had sustained. 





COMMENCEMENT OF THE SECOND CRUSADE n S 

Louw V II Rbueivins tub Cmss from St. Bernard. 

“ tbea ' t0 «!''*“ >' our *>'■* >y victoria over the infidels, and let the deliver- 

y pla : \* ^ V™* of y° ur . . . If it were announced to 

thC *?' ,avaded your castle,, and your lands; bad ravished 

^ rn r xn d t gn l ^ and ,,ro&ned > ourteru P les - wWch »mong you would not iiy 
o arm, IHmtnou krnghts, generous defenders of the cross, remeo er the example of 

H ° 0nqU , e . Fe Jen r lera ’ * ml Wh06e naraes are bribed in heaven ; aban- 

hL no « J AlTfjt ^ rternal P* lms - and «H»quer a kingdom which 

h “ 10 , , A 1 the barous anU kn «l'ts applauded the rioqnenc of 8k Bernard, an 1 

rjiri IT , Ml e- Uttercd the 1,111 of God - Louis VII > dee Pb moved by 
the word, he had heard cast himself, in the presence of all the people, at the feet of St 
Bernard, and demanded the cross. 

St. Bernard then went to Germany, where he create ! a vast enthusiasm. Conrad III 
took up the cause and received from Bernard the emblem of the Crusaders. k r . 
number of barons aud knights assumed the cross iu imitation of Conrad, and took 8 the 
oatn to go to the Eist to fight the Saracens. Warriors assembled from all parts of Ger- 

C ° Hnd vaHatthe head °f an army of at least ^ne hundred 
and fifty thousand fighting men, and wa 3 ready to march. 

fi T GerraanJ lk r l m “ de a toUr 0f lLx ^ and then "“'rued to France and made 
“r/rT t Camp * ign - ( * uoeK £lean ° r aad her court announced their 
C l I, f ° '°T K ' n ®’ and great roblcwomcn and commoners abandoned their hu, 

fcoids their feaili, and their homes, dressed themselves as men and joined the gathering 
egions. In Germany ,ho a great number of women followed their husbands ami lovera 

te d! 'Tt °"f tr °° P f ‘iT ^ iu the aWitHde a,,d arwor of me ". bestriding their 
steeds anclh^vdy armed. Their chief wore gilt spurn and buskins, and was known ft, 

the lady with the legs of gold ” (M. C. v. i. 372). All this wa. very romantic and 
picturesque, but it was destined to be tatal to the cause. These fair but too oft,,, f n ,| 

::;r,T kenC " th ° kn L ightS W ‘ th their i * ,bn,ces ’ «t them by the ears with jealousies 

w,th .*f ada . k . Thc Worain ’ s Cru » d « owed its disastrous result 
mainly to that which gave it its distinctive character. 

i„ | S »" th !, 8eC T 1 Cr i U * de h 0 -™ Under fav ' >rab| e auspices. The Crusaders were massed 
" rJer ’ 3h ° Wwl ' nore P ruJen ^ i" the choice of leaders, and less impatience to 
“• ^‘ ng L ° 1 U,S r took c ° raraand of the French army, and under his leadership and 

aiT.nl I, * , reg , ar T? f “ monarcl, y were Preserved. Thc smaller vassals gathered 
around their lunh, and the latter were obedient to the orders of the King of France or 

VjlJ" P T > °f Ge " na "y- S,,ch go-"* order at the outset promised certain victory and 
created no tort thought of the disasters which awaited the Christian arm , 

w . Unng the winter of 11 4#-47 the preparations were kept up without intermission. 
«"‘onngamve,Ithc G wm an Emperor was ready, so he marched without waiting for 

nnnl T h K ,“ 1S had mit am b**adnre to announce his coming to Coastanti- 

pie and to demand permis-ou to cross the territories of the Greek Empire. Manuel 
Comncnns^tmuel him a most friend Ij answer, end he arrived before Constantinople in 
J 7- j, T 6 ? rSpk Km > > ° r0r was tl,e of the throne and also of the policy 

eat ‘ a r n r * S,UJ . a “ d ,oofcoil Wkh alarm u * ,,m tI,e Jevioi who had come to 
cat , P his capital and imperil its tranquillity. Too weak to refuse them a passage thro,, . I 

h« dommions, too distrustful of them hr make them welcome, and too uncerta as to tl, 
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advantages he might derive from the war, to feign a friendship he did not feel, the Greek 
Einpero gave offence at the very outsat. His subjects, in the pride of superior civilisa- 
tion, called the Germans barbarians. At the same time that he sent them ambassador, 
and furnished them with provisions, Manuel made an alliance with the I urks ami forti- 
fied hia capital. The Germany in the course of their march, hail often to repuLe the 
perfidious at tacks of the Greeks, aud the latter had more than once chum! to compl; n of 
the violence of the Crusader . A relation of Conrad, who had remained sick in a mon- 
astery at Adrianople, was slain by the soldiers of Manuel ; Frederick, Duke of Suahia 
burned the monastery in which this crime had been committed, and torrenU of hlood 
flowed to avenge the assassination. These disputes were continual, and Conn* - who hud 
preserved such good order on the march, was linaiile to restrain the indignation of Isis 
followeru when they arrived at Constantinople. 

For some offence which the Greeks had given them the Germans broke into the mag- 
nificent pleasure-garden of the Kinperor, where he had a valuable collectiois of ame ani- 
mals, for which the grounds had been laid out in woods, caverns, groves and streams, that 
each might follow in captivity its natur d habits. The enraged Germans laid waste this 
pleasant retreat and killed or let loose the vsluahle animals it contained. Manuel wit- 
nessed the devastation from the window of his palace, without the power or cosirage to 
prevent it, and resolved, like hie predecessor Alexius, to get rid of them on the first op- 
portunity. He sent a message to Conrad drairing an interview, but the German refused 
to trust himself within the walls of Constantinople, and the Greek Emperor did not 
think it safe to visit the German ; so several days were spent in insincere negotiations. 
At length Manuel agreed to furnish guides to conduct the Crusading army through Asia 
Minor, and Conrad passed over the Hellespont with his forces. Historians are ulmoet 
unanimous in their belief that the wily Greek gave orders to his guides to lead the army 
of the German Emperor into dangers and difficulties. It is certain that instead ot guid- 
ing them through such districts of A«ia Minor as afforded water and provisi ons, they led 
them iuto the wilds of Cappadocia, where neither was to be procured, and where they 
were suddenly attacked hy the Sultan of the Scljncide Turks, at the head of on immense 
force. The guides, whose treachery is evident from this fact alone, fled at the first sight 
of the Turkish army, and the Christians were left to wage unequal warfare with their 
enemy, entangled and bewildered in desert wilds. Toiling in their heavy mail, the Ger- 
mans could make but little effective resistance to the attacks of the Turkish light horse, 
who were down upon them one instant and out of sight the next. The Germans, con- 
founded by this mode of warfare, lost all conception of the direction they were pursuing 
and went hack instead of forward. Suffering at the same time from want of provisions, 
they fell an easy prey to their pursuers. Count IJernliard was surrounded with his whole 
division, not one of whom escaped the Turkish arrows. The Emperor himself had nearly- 
fallen a victim, and was twice severely wounded. So persevering was the enemy, ami so 
little able were the Germaus to make even a show of resistance, that when Conrad at last 
reached the city of Nice he found that instead of being at the head of ar imposing force 
of one hundred thousand foot and seventy thousand horse lie had hut fifty or sixty thou- 
sand men, and these in the most worn and wearied condition. 

Meanwhile Louis VII out, accompanied by Queen Eleanor and a great part of 
bis court. Totally ignorant of the treachery of the Greek Emperor, thougn warned to 
beware of it, he proceeded at the head of his army towards Constantinople. At Katisboa 






souls VII Keceivlng the Cross from St. 5ernard 

Afl** **• original by i.msiatr lh>r,\ 

•• m.,.rion« (!««.,„, *re„,le„ of the era,,, ember ,| ie example of vour father, « I, , cn.mere,! 

Jsru«lrm. nn,I whose name, are iejcribeil in heaven: abandon then the ihm i ul.' i i 1 

J" 1 ' C ;"" IU " * * hiel * '•« - *»■'•" All the bar, ms an, I knighu .iM.I t.XTihe'eln^ue' u e^rst' 

. ."7 ‘ " ,l '* 1 >'« •>*' hut utlereil the will jsrth,,!. I,.u„ VII, deeply m„ve,l |!y the »„r I, 

ha l hear, I, east hm.self, the prexenre of all the people, at the feet nfst. Ilernard, Ll demanded the cro„ 






THE CRUSADERS CROSS THE RIVER MEANDER . UJ 

^ W “ m fJ. by * ^^ototion fror tfanuel beu.ing lettere, with th< ohject of obtaining 
rom the King a promise to pa* through the Grecian territory in a peaceable burner, and 

t °r e 7.i° ^ Emperor an ? ““quest he might make in Aafc. Minor. The first 
1 of he i rop ion w«, at once weeded to, but no notice was taken of the second and 
me unr ^enable. I mv, marched on ,md pitched his tent; in the outskirts of Constan- 
Mopte On his ..rival 1 Manuel sent him a friendly invitation to enter the city at the 
«d of a sn 1 train Uu it once accepted it, and was met by the Emperor at the 
porch of h« palace. The fairest promises were made and evety argument employed to 

: ,fM ^ f ^ re «»V** to the Greek. Louis obetiZly refused to Judge- 
h,tMclf,.nd return, to his army convinced that the Greek Emperor ns not a man to 

French Cd ‘ ! «? t “ t, . on * ' n ^ ue l several days, to the great disatiafaction of the 

e, 'f h “ d V’ e,r dw f fact 'o*> was changed into fury when the news arrived o a 
ES Manuel and the Turkish Sultan, and he leaden, den d to 

v n “ ; ^ >n8 ! " 0r I ( '’ Jj0uif wou,d not “> this proposal, and, breaking 

camp, he crossed over into Asia. 6 

Here he heard for the first time of th mishap, of the German Emperor, whom he 

found in a woeful plight under the trails of Nice. The two monarchs united their force. 

‘T " , “ rched I togetWa ougthesracoast toEpheens ; but Conrad, jealous of the euperi irity 

kftof ■Tarmy 0011 ^ ^ KtUrned to Constantinople with what was 

A *" ny ? 0ntinn f d **" march ^weeu Mount Olympus and Mount Ida, 

thnmgh ancient Phryg^ passing Pergtmus, Ephesus and othe. celehrated citie which 

^, 1 " had " nl 10 *° 40 rU .i u - Winter on, and the heavy mins and 

“tELlhT ^ *? ‘^overflowed the county, and mac th road, 

impracticable Tin inhabitants of the country fled at the approach of the Christian- 

ttir^L . W t r r r L 8nd 'V^ 7 P 0686886 * The ^habitants of the cities shut 
eir gates against he Crusaders, and refused provisions to all who were not able to give 

7 ® fT] T *f *rmy reached at last the river Meander. The 

« r °r iih 7u r ° f the German8 ’ were flusl!ed with triumph, and 

ri3^?J ,8P ‘ m T f th * rfver With tfc Frencl »- The «ins I, ad swollen the 

T . d lJ a3Ka g e was difficult and dangerous, hut no obstacle could stop the French 
they creed the river, broke through the nk„ of the Turks, slaughtered Vast numb™ 
of the a and pursued tl.cn to the foot of the mountains. 

cautlly T^T77 B ^ tC ° nfiden “ 40 raaJ * t»«r enemies more 

T u ,rk ;’ Wh ?‘ '* WM im P° swble to pursue far in an unknown country, 

watched 7* he *“?’ a,ld ! i hring t0 * W * Ck the irra y tllat Ilad conquered them, 

. , ,ed ‘ r 8 momen ‘ wlnch the 7 might safely surprise them. The imprudence of » 

tunity* Wh ° Cun,manded the Fm,ch venguard, »«.n printed them with this oppor- 

Her»rale le ph^ 8 ^ ,cea ’ d, . c p rusaders directed their course towards the mountain, which 
iXb^ P , J ygla | frora F,s,dia - The8e Mountains offered nothing hut narrow passages 

ewiv A TP* ?I^ P \ Tbe Rem * m * wa * divided into two bodies, comLJrt 
,eade «» revived their orders from the King. Every evening 

1 c T ,D °° 1,nril the r ° Ut< “*? wnre * fo,Inw the ne « <%- -d vpduted tli! 

place w here th* army was to encamp. 

One dny when they had to cross one of the highest of these savage peaks, Mount 
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I Cadmus, the order had been given to the vauguard to encamp on the heigh ta, and to wait 

for the test of the army, so that they might descend into the plain the next day in order 
of battle. Geoffrey de Rangon this day commanded the first body of the French army. 
He arrived early at the spot where he was to pass the night, which offered no retreat for 
his soldiers but woods, ravines nd barren rocks. At the foot of the mount n they 
beheld an extensive and commodious valley, the day was fine, and the troop? were in 
excellent condition to march without fatigue several hours longer. The Count de 
Maurienne, brother of the King, Queen Eleanor, and all the ladies of her suite, who had 
accompanied the vanguard, pressed Geoffrey de Rangon to descend into the plain. He 
had the weakness to comply with their wish:*?; but scarcely had he gained the valley 
when the ambushed Turks took posse don of the heights he had passed, and arranged 
themselves in order of battle. During this time the rearguard of the army, in which was 
the King, advanced full of confidence and security. On seeing troops in the woods and 
on the cliff®, they supposed them to be French and saluted them with joy. They marched 
without order; the beasts of burden and the chariots were mingled with the battalions, 
and the greater part of the soldiers had left tbeir arms with the baggage. The Turks, 
perfectly motionless, waited in .silence until the Christian army should be enclooed in the 
defiles, and, when they thought themselves sure of victory, they moved forward, uttering 
frightful cries, and, sword in hand, fell upon the unarmed Christians, who had no time to 
rally. The disorder and confusion of the French army cannot be described. The 
bravest rallied around the King and advanced to the top of the mountain. Thirty of the 
principal nobles who accompanied Loui,<- perished by his side, selling their lives dearly. 
The King remained almost alone on the field of battle, and took refuge upon a rock, where 
he braved the attack of the infidels who pursued him. With his back ugairst a tree, he 
singly resisted the efforts of several Saracens, who, taking him for a simple soldier, at 
length left him, to secure their f'hare of the pillage. As night began to fall, the King 
heard the voices of some Frenchmen who had escaped the carn age, and they informed 
him the Turks had retired. He mounted a stray horse, and, after many perils, reached 
the vanguard, where all were lamenting his death. 

Geoffrey de Rangon wae relieved of his command, and an old warrier named Gilbert, 
whose skill and bravely were the boast of the whole army, was appointed in his place. 
Gilbert shared the command with Evrard des Rarres, Grand Master of the Templars, who 
had come with a great number of his knights to join the Christian army. Under these 
two leaders, whom the Kiug himself obeyed, the Crusaders continued their march, and 
avenged their defeat several times upon he Mussulmans. 

On arrival iu 1‘isldia the French had dmoai everywhere to defend themselves against 
the perfidy of the Greeks and the attacks of the Turks. Put winter was even a more 
dangerous enemy than these to the Christian army. Torrent? of rain fell every day. 
The cold aud wet enervated the soldiers, and the greater part of the horses, being destitute 
of forage, perished, and only served to feed the army w hich was without prmisions. 

The feminine influence which wa« to eventually terminate the Crusade in a mist of 
uhame had already made itself evilly apparent. From the time the march from France 
had commenced the gay ety and frivolity of the female Crusaders hail been conspicuous. 
The camp was kept busy writh that gossip which can only be told in whisper?. The dis- 
solute example of their masters and the ladies of the court intected the common soldiery 
and a great iwarm of wanton camp followers marched iu their train. Everywhere by the 
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rfi " ei " m • ™* .i« 

When it Mine tc tattle the Aiuazons were rather an encumbrance than an aid to 

S r? f T n , th r Wl, ° ■—* — Wpta to 2 Sir Ull 

Those who followed the mp were a burden to it, a* well as a cone to the .soldiers But 

Ih!\V Wa V r e ’ ‘ h , e ° f dcrnorali “ tion we re planted beyond ail eradication an 2 
the Women’s Crusade had to run its appointed course. ’ “ nd 

, Fr r JIount /^ dt aus the Crusaders marched to Attalia, a Greek city, strongly forti- 

thmn Th 1 r : ^, <fe ° n . Was AHtioUl > "’here the uncle of King Lotas Vl/held the 

“ rr v* ■»* * - 

*»«!».* the «H condition of the LW p, 0| ,Ll 

iSLTT ar08e ’ n th , e Greek8 !5€gan to fear thc re^iere would help themselvi.' 
Finally Governor of Attalia offered to embark the Crusaders in vessels audTiT Z 

tow accepted When the vessels arrhed they were not sufficient to embU the whoh 

h ^ZZr^- t0 7 dUCt toAntipoh '>y *anl all that remained of the 
of P' 1 " 'ms who were left behind by the vessels. Although Louis 

alft^cn CT0Dg UPOn ^ flBet ^ a " h " %hting men > he h - 7 ^ room for 

, ,7'p 8! *, W but ftho6e d< ^ erte<1 followers again. The majority of them betrayed 
Irl 1 7 ’. 7T the onder thc walls of Attalia Otlu n L 

522“ t0 ** tb ‘ —try and were butchc^Mn the 

r r h * T ri l in Anti0th 1,0 l,ad ,ost tliree-fourths of his anrn-, but he wns 
warmly welcomed by Raymond of PoicUere, his uncle, who t ied in avery wU to ge“ him 

*“ hi "' " kI ”' 6pm " ” —** 

Anti^h was at the time the gayest of the Christian cities in the East. The city was 

hot p* T. ?° t0,,l .V md L ° ,,is bron S ht a| ] his court and all the female Crusaders 
but Raymond had provided a court of his own. The fete, he gave to his niece Queen 
Ek mor, were attended by as much beauty and splendor as if they occurred in Eumne 
8 18 WM .“ fr'volons woman, beautiful, vain, and loose-girdled. Hot whole life had £ 
lZ C T t ° n ° f 1 8caDd « 1 *» of wkicl ier husband alone appeared to he ignorant. Raj m „„d 

'”,1 S P °, n ber 7 ,ty 8ret ’ and thcn a P° n hfr dissoluteness. Their relations were ar- 
7 1 beyond there of mere friendship. Raymond wished to keep the Kin* fro grin “to 

J* ’ 7 *1”, and , ht m ° dr 4nti0C,i 80 P ,eteant for Eleanor that she ask* nothin' bettor 
an to remain there, She found score of favorites among the knights, and even in a 
rkish prince whom Raymond held captive, in addition to the Prince of Antioch him- 
self, and was nothing loth to remain. But her immunities aroused the K tag's jetac « nr 

r ZZ;t 1 7 fT d to "P — Louis and reSTf 

»w nocord, but the King earned her off to Jerm alem a virtual primer. He some 

later turned the tables on her by discarding her, when her gallantries becam, ,oo 
(latent to pass unseen and unpunished. 

him^L^Z^fr JerU8aI 7’i t . hC Pe ° pl * “ mP uU1 to ,ncct him »«d welcomed 
Tl r , '" lp, 7 °.‘ t Crtrm#,, y ^ J«t arrived in the character of a simple pi . ifD 
from Constantinople with a small escort of his soldiers. 
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Baldwin III, the King of Jeru wlem ; Conrad, the Enqieror of Germany, aud Louis, the 
King of France, attended a council to decide what was beat to be done for the benefit of 
the Christian holdings in the East. The leaden of the Christian armies nd the heads of 
the Church deliberated together u]»on the subject of the Holy War, and decided that the best 
move would be to gain ]xis.session of Damascus, which was very rich, and surrounded by fields 
covered vtitit golden harvests. All the troops assembled in Galilee early in the spring, 
and under the command of the King of France, the Emperor of Germany and the King 
of Jerusalem, preceded by the Patriarch of the Holy City, bearing the true cross, found 
themselves arly in June near the town of Dary, whence they could see the city of 
Damascus. 

The Crusaders decided to attack the gardens first, so as to secure a supply of water 
and an abundance of fruit. The gardens were vigorously defended, but the Christians 
at last succ ded in defeating the infidels and driving them into the city. 

The siege of Damascus was commenced with so uiiicli vigor and ability that the 
Christians gained material advantage at the very outset. For weeks the sitgc was 
pres sed till the shattered walls and diminishing resistance of the besieged gave e\ idence 
that the city could not hold out much longer. At that moment the insane jealousy of 
the leaders led to dissensions that soon caused the utter failure, not only of the riege, but 
of the Crusade. They be^an to dispute among themselves for the possession of a city which 
was still unconqnered. There was already a Prince of Antioch and a Prince of Tripoli, and 
now twenty claimants started for the Principality of Damascus. A grand council of the 
leaders, after a stormy discussion, agreed that Count Robert of Flandere should lie invested 
with the dignity. The other claimants refused to recognize him or to co-o]>erate with the 
besiegers until a more satisfactory arrangement should be made. Suspicion filled the 
camp ; sinister rumors of intrigues and treachery were set dioat ; and the discontented 
candidates withdrew to the other side of the city and commenced operations on their own 
account, w ithout a probability of success. They were soon joined by the rest of the army, 
and in consequence the weakest side of the city, that which was already partially demol- 
ished, was left uncovered. The enemy at once took advantage of this and received an 
abundant supply of provisions and re-fortifkd the walls before the Crusaders came to 
their sense* again. 

Saph-Eddin, the powerful Emir of Hossonl, was in the neighborhood, at the head of 
a fresh and furious host that would prove irresistible to the Crusaders, so the siege was 
raised, and with it the second Crusade came to an inglorious end. 

Conrad returned to Europe almost immediately. Iiouis lingered for some time in 
Jerusalem, but the importunities of Bugcr, whom he had left in charge of his kingdom, 
induced him to retnrn. 

The only feat informed by Conrad dnring the whole war that hus been considered 
worth preserving in history occurred at the siege of Damascus. 

Having lieen driven from the gardens, the Mussulmans united on the banks of the 
river which flows under the walla of the city. The warrior* commanded by Baldwin 
tried several times to break through the lines of the Saracens, but without success. It 
was then that Conrad, followed by a small number of hig people who had come with him, 
parsed through the French army and took his place In the vanguard uf the Crusaders, 
Nothing could resi t the impetuosity of his attack, all who opj»o-<ed him falling lieneath 
hia arm ; when a Saracen of gigantic jtaturc, and completely clothed in armor, advanced 
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to meet him, ami lei/ him to the tomb* The Emperor at once accepted the challenge, 
and w to meet the Mussulman warrior. At the light of this singular combat the two 
1 sss * rem * ,H * d raotlo * lle8S » in fear, till one of the champions had defe rted tlie 

**?/ *° T f ?“ *{? * ttle * Thr a “ RW *“ ««Jor w soon hnrled from his horse, 

and Conrad, mth om blow of h» sword, dealt upon the shoulder of the Mussulman 
divided his body into two parts. ' 

Louis returnee? fearing the glory of having defended hii swn life against a number 

0 -.ms ins on a rook, with his lack against a tree, on the top of Mount Cadmus: and 
history has not b sen entirely silent as to the exploits and M conquests” of Queen Eleanor, 

. 4 “ theae detoils »re nsnully given as a foot-note in the language of 

the original kMmm, cither Latin or French or they are only briefly alluded to, or 

omith entirely. We pursue the last course aud allow the reader to give free rein to his 
imagination. 

... fT F 1 . 1 ?’ f V^ofthe organization of the Knighte of the Temple, until the year 
“V wh, * h th ® ® eoon d Crusade took place, the membership and wealth of the Order 
of Knights Temp , r increased very rapidly. The praise of Abbot Bema d, a dm of 
learning and of rare eloquence, who we, commissioned by the Pop to preach the second 
ui such an enthusiasm throughout Christendom that sovereigns, princes, 

iv ibles led with each other in ihowering gifts upon the Brotherhood, and many illus 
mous pen on their death-beds took the vows, so thr< they might be buried in t 
h, b‘ t of to* Order- Knights ad nobles without number joined their ranks, and even 
imghty rulers, quitting the government of their kingdoms enrolled themselves *>noo» 

toe doly Fraternity, and bequeathed their domains to the Ma ter and Brethren of the 
Temple. 

In 112 dwin I, King of Jerusalem, sent by two Knights Templar a letter to the 

1 vpe ;o procure from him his approbation of the Older, id shortly afterwords, Hugh 

dePayens the Grand Master, with 3ve otheirs proceeded to Rome on the same errand 
where thej were received with honor. After the confirmation by a Papa' Bull of the 
Rules -nd Statutes o the Older, Gran Master Hugh de Payens proceeded to France, 
and thence to England and Scotland. Throughout all these countries he was veil received 
by all good men, and King Lou, a VI gave him much treasure in gold and silver, as did 
th. people in England and Scotland. Grants of land were made as well as money, to 
Hugh de Payens and bis Brethren. 1 

h G T < * Master, before bis departure, placed a Knight Templar at the head f the 
Order in England, who was called the Prior of the Temple. The Procurator and Vice- 
gerent of the Master, t hose duty it we to Manage the estates granted to the fraternity, 
and to transmit the revenues to Jerusalem, was also delegated with the power to admit 
members into the Order, subject to the control and direction of the Master, and had to 
provide means of transport for such novitiates to the far East, for the performance of the 
duties their profession. As the houses of the Temple increased in number in England 
•mb-pnora «me to bt nppoinw 1, and she superior of th, Order in that country was then 
called tbi Jroad I nor, and afterwards Master of the Temple. 

The Knights Templar were th® main defence of the Kingdom of Jerusalem from the 
date of their organization, „ud a number of their members, in Europe at the time, joined 
to* *»on Crusade and formed th« rear-guard of the French army in the march across 
Asia moot, and greatly distinguished themselves on every oooaslon. It was upon the 
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«i rival of King Louis at Jerusalem, accompanied by the new Grand Master of the Tem- 
ple, Evened des Bams, that the Templars for the first time unfotucd their lied Cross 
Banner upon the field of battle. 

When at the close of the second Crusade King Lonis returned to France, he wis ac- 
companied by Everard des Barres, the Grand Master of the Temple, and the Templars, 
deprived of their chief, were uow left alone aud unaided to withstand the victorious career 
of the fanatical Mussulmans. Their miserable situation wa“ portrayed in a melancholy 
letter from the treasurer of the Order, written to the Grand Master, Everard des Barrcs, 
during his sojourn at the court of the King of France. The Grand Master, however, 
instead of proceeding to Palestine, abdicated his authority, and entered the Monastery of 
Clairvaux, where he passed the rest of his days. He was succeeded by Bernard dc 
Tremeiay, a nobleman of an illustrious family in Burgundy, in France, a valuable and 
ex|>erienced soldier. 

It appears that, after the departure of the sei-ond Crusaders, Noureddin continued his 
ravages on the Syrian Christians, and Baldwiu III undertook to top his career. The 
most important aud the most fortunate of Baldwin’s expeditions was the taking of Asea- 
lon. This city with a formidable garrison for a long time resisted all the efforts of the 
Christians, both sides fighting with fury and neither giving nor receiving quarter. Dur- 
ing the riege the Kiiight-: of the Temple particularly distinguished themselves by their 
valor; the Grand Master, De Tremeiay, perished at the head of his Knights whilst at- 
tempting to carry the city by storm. Passing through a breach made in the walls, he 
penetrated to the centre of the town, but was there surrounded and overpowered. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of un eyewitness, not a single Templar escaped. Exhausted by 
fatigue and famine, the garrif ;>i aud inhabitants at length opened the gates of the cify. 
Baldwiu granted them a capitulation and permitted them to retire into Egypt. 

After this victory the King of Jerusalem marched to encounter Noureddin, and com- 
pelled him to raise the sieges of both Paneas and Sidou. 

De Tremeiay was succeeded by Bertrand de Blanquefort, a knight of a noble family 
of Guienue. On Tuesday, June 19th, 1156, the Templars were drawn into an ambuscade 
while marching with Baldwin III, King of Jerusalem, near Tiberias. Three hundred of 
the Brethren were slain on the field of 1 rattle, and eighty-seven, among whom was the 
Grand Master, De Blanquefort, and Odo, Marshal of the Kingdom, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The Grand Master was liberated from captivity at the instance of Manuel 
Oomnenufc, Emperor of Constantinople. 

Baldwin war engaged in assisting Antioch when he was poisoned by a Syrian physician, 
and at once set out for Jerusalem, but died on the way. He wtus succeeded by his brother 
Amaury, an ambitious mao, haughty and tyrannical in his nature, but he was a good 
soldier. 

As soon as Amaury ascended the throne he directed all his energies to Egypt The 
Caliph of Cairo having refused to pay the tribute due to th conquerors of Ascalon, the 
new King of Jerusalem carried the terror of his arms to the banks of the Nile, aud only 
returned when he had forced the Egyptian to purchas peace. Shortly fler this a civil 
war broke out in Egypt, and Amaury, King of Jerusalem, received ambassadors from 
Chaver, the Caliph of Cairo, asking his help against Noureddin, who was preparing to 
conquer Egypt and annex it to his kingdom of Damascus, The Christian army set out 
from Gaza to fight with the troops of Noureddin, on the banks of the Nile, in the cause 




DEFEAT OF THE TLATPLARS BY SALAD IN. I2J 

M Jf lem » ,heil w» < 00 . After considerable fightiug Noureddin was compelled to 
retire u> Damascus, and the Christian warrior.i returned to Jerusalem, leaving a (garrison 
in * airo, after making a treaty of alliance with Egypt. 

Soo after hw return, Amanry married a niero of the Emperor Manuel and second 

Pr ' *“* ,, { cw "J»erfng «m> annexing Egypt, which now constantly 
oceuj.itd the mind of Amamy. It seems that Noumldin was occupied with the saint 
project, and both were making preparations to that end. Amaurv was the first to violate 
the treats and I appeared before Belbeis, which was taken % assault, pillaged and burned. 

t the news of this action the Egyptians drove the garrison out of Cairo. The Christians 
looked in vain for the fleets promised by Mauuel, and when they learned that Noureddin 

. “ rr ' Vftl , Wltl ‘ a for »idable army they opened their eyes. The King of Jerusalem 
** "®* *** t, * UBited *rm ie s of Egypt and Nonreddin, so he returned to his kingdom 
"X'n >y NOU n - Thea the am y of Noureddin entered the capital of Egypt in 

Noureddin shortly after died and was succeeded by Salad in, the young Vizier of 
Egypt. ° 

The ( rand Master De Blanqucfort was succeeded hy Philip of Nabloiw, the first 

C r the Tt m P Ie who Ila '* >wn burn in Palestine. Philip of Nablous re- 

® ,g «T r S “' J ] hor,t y af j eT a sl,ort government of three year,, ami was succeeded by Odo 
ue at. Am and, a proud and fiery warrior. 

Amaury still ntertained the hope of conquering Egypt, and sent ambassadors to 
Euror s for help but they burned unsuccessful. Manuel made gt^t promises, but 
Amaury die without seeing hem realized. He left a distressed kingdom, and as the 
governor of ite states a ion, thirteen years of age, sick and covered with leprosy. Ra,.. 
mond was made regent and renewed Amaury' .nfortunate attempt againsl Egypt. A 
Sieihan fleet having arrived at Palestine, the Christians, aided hy the SieiliansTSd riege 
to Alert ndna, where all sorts of miseries comhined to destroy tlioir army. As they wm> 
returning from their imprudent and unfortunate expedition, the Mussulman Governor of 
i an i, then besieged »y the new Sultan of Damascus, solicited their alliance and support. 
Their transient allianc with tne Mussulman Prince alarmed Soladin, who was making 

8hUt Up in Ak PP°' and to keep the Christian! 
»way from the the itre of his conquc its he made a truce with them. After making this 
imprudent truce, the Christians violate* it by making an incursion into the territorie of 
Damascus. Saladin, the Sultan of Cairo amt Damascus, soon assembled a formidable 
I™' md toward Palestine. Everything appeared to prosage the fall of the 

ngdom, rad Saladm was already distributing its cities among his Emirs, when his 
“T ® nd the , 81ght of 1118 I * va S lf » exasperated the C h , Ltian soldiers. Baldwin led his 
-rmy from ^sealon.and surprised the Mu-sr.Iraaiif in the very same plain when Godfrey 
celebrated victory over the Egyptians. Saladin saw all his army peris! A 
battle, and with gr t difficulty made his escape upon a camel. The Christians did 
** r ,p much lenefit from this battle They became .-ash, and Saladin ws« rendered 
more cautious; he raised a new army and harassed the Christians at every opportunity. 

f ® n< nn &» ln » general action with Saladin close to Jacob’s Ford on the 
w Jordan, in th month >f June, 1177, the entire army of the Christians was defeated 
with unmeiwe slaughter. The Templars after fighting with their accustom* brave- , 
were all killed or taken prisoner;, and the Grand Master, Odo de St Amand, fell alive 
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into the hands of the enemy; The proud spit it of Odo de St. Amend could not submit 
to confinement, and he languished and died iu the dungeons of Damascus. He was sue* 
needed by Arnold d Torroge, who had filled some of the chief it ations of the Order in 
Europe. 

The leprosy by which Baldwin was afflicted made such progress that he lost his sight, 
and he turned over the Government to Guv do Lusignan, who did not by his conduct 
justify the choice of Baldwin. 

A truce having bsen mode with the Mussulmans, the interests of the Christian colonies 
required that it should he strictly observed ; but the Cbrisitans were divided into many 
tactions, and some of the leader made forays and incursions into the territory of Damas- 
cus in opposition to the orders of Kiug Baldwin. Guy having rejected all control from 
Baldwin, he cited Guy to appear before the Patriarch of Jerusalem and the noble® of the 
kingdom, but he did not appear on the day named. Baldwin had no means to punish 
him other than to oppose to him a regent and a new King. By hie orders Baldwin V, who 
was five years of age, was crowned, and Raymond, Count of Tripoli, obtained the regency and 
assumed the reins of government. The Kingdom of Jerusalem, which had decayed rapidly 
since rh« reign of Baldwin III, now became a mere mockery. The Christian commanders 
of the various castles and other fortified places throughout the kingdom barely recognized 
the authority of the king. They made peace or war at their pleasure, were divided among 
themselves, and often shed their blood in quarrels fatal to the cause of the Christians. 

At a grand council held at Jerusalem it was decided to call on Europe for help, and 
Heraclios, the Patriarch of the Holy City, the Gr. nd Masters of the Temple, Da Torroge, 
and of the Hospital, Du Moulin, were sent forthwith to obtain the needed succor. At 
Verona, the Grand Master of the Temple, De Torroge, fell sick and died, but his com- 
panions proceeded on their journey to England, as their main hope was in King Henry II, 
who had received absolution for the murder of Thnnm & Becket, cn condition that he 
would proceed in |>erson at the head of a powerful rmj to the succor of Palestine. 

The Grand Mister Arnold de Torroge, was succeeded by G( ard de Riderfort. 

The King of England temporized with tin- Patriarch and Ids companions, and finally 
decline] to go in obedience to the Church, and the Patna* 1 i iiaving failed in his mission, 
returned to Jerusalem, and his rcjiort filled the I<atin Gh ans with consternation. 

The unfortunate Baldwin IV, who had entirely los i .e faculties of Imth mind uud 
body, now dosed his eyes in death, and the Regent avis. A to retain the reins of govern- 
ment ; while Sy bills, daughter of King Imaury and wife of Guy, was desirous of be- 
stowing the scepter upon her hudmud. In the midst of these dissensions, Baldwin V, the 
frail hope of the Kingdom, died suddenly, poisoned by his mother. Scarcely was Bald- 
win dead than his mother desired to reign in his place, and in order to satisfy the ambition 
of herself and Guy, she disdained no artifiir and spared no prorrise. She deceived the 
authorities in council assembled and persuaded them to proclaim her ijueen, and she then 
placed the crown on the head of Guy. Guy declared war on Raymond, and, stimulated 
by the G'nnd M;,i ter of Templars, prepared to besiege him in his city of Tiberias. Ray- 
mond cs * on Saladin to aid him, and received a favorable response. 

A Mussulman army sent by Saiadin to the assistance of Raymond advanced into the 
country of Galilee, where five hundred Knights of the Temple and St. John hastened to 
give them battle. The Knights were speedily overwhelmed by numbers, and tied fight- 
ing bravely. 
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Glorious Death of De ^Wailk, t VlarshaI of the Temple 
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Above all the rest, nothing could equal the hero, valor 
• ‘ runted on a white hoise, he remained alone in :he fi- ! „f 
Although hemmed in on all sides, he refused to s „nen 
and exhausted by wounds, sunk under him, and d: agge I Ion 
ha"d, covered with blood and dust, and bristling with .... 
■*' on, shed at Ins audacity ; at length be fell, covered w „„ 


I* , e, de Maille, a Knight of the Tempi 
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! Iidu-d u|n,n the ranks of the Mussulnian 
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CAPTURE OF TIBERIAS BY SALAD/M. , 2 j 

- • stovB Death op Dp, Maille, Grand Marshal op the Temple. 

Above oil tlu est, nothing could equal tlie heroic valor of Jacques <le Maille, a Knight 
of t H Temple. Mounted on a white horse, he remained alone in the field of battle, and 
fought on, surrounded by heaps of slain. Although hemmed in on all side , he refused 
to surrender. The os which he rode, worn out with fatigue and exhausted by wouuds 
,unK under him, nd dragged him with him; but the intrepid Knight arose, lauoe in’ 
haw , covered with blood and dust, and bristling with arrows, und rushed upon the ranks 
of the Mussulmans, astonished at his audacity; at length he fell, covered with wounds, 
but figh‘'ng to the last. TSie Sarataen* took him for St George, whom the Christians 
beheved they sa w descend from Heaven to join their battalions. After his death the 
Turkish soldiers, whom an old historian calls the children op Babylon and Sodom 
ft* “ J r,th % n8 °f r«pect to his body, slain by a tliousaud wounds; they wiped off 
the hlood, they shared th# rags of hi.-, clothes sud the fragments of his arms, aud, in their 
brutal excitement, evinced their admiration by actions which make modesty blush when 
speaking of them. 

The Grand Master of Templars, with two of his Knights, were all that escape.! from 
the carnage. This battle was fought on the first day of May, 1187, and it so T rifled the 
1 hrwtians that they made up their feud- for the time and prepared for the defense of the 
H ' y C»t| feladin meanwhile received word of the reconciliation of Raymond aud the 

K .11 ' of Jerusalem, and he proceeded it once to lay siege to Tiberias at the head of 80.000 
horsemen. ’ 

The Christians brought out the true cross, which was a rallying symbol when their 
affairs ecame most detente, and collected a force of oO.OOO fighting men on the plai 
ofSephoun, when they learned that Saladin had carried Tiberias by assault, aud threat- 
-ned thr. citadel into which the non-oomir.tants, among whom were the Count’s • .e and 
children id taken refuge, The Count himself waa at Sephouri when this new.-, arrive.! 
Toe Count of Tnpo! unselfishly advised that no attempt be made to rescue his city and 
u- family, but thi they should hold themselves compactly ready to defend Jerusalem. 
Guy agree.! to th.s but the Grand Master of Templars, i„ his hatred of tl.e Count of 
Tripolis, lersuadcc! him that the latter had an ulterior purpose in view, and the King 
™ !j maroh »*«"* tlie ^sms. This order mra.it his ruii. and the fall of 

Saladin met the Christians near the lake of Tiberias. He captured tl.e true cross and 
cut its d< fenders to pieces. Guy do Imsignan was made prisoner with the flower of his 
followers, among them tlm Grand Master of the Temple and Renaud of Chatsllon. 
onladin received in Ins tent the principal leaders of the Christian army, whom victory had 
placed in his hands. He treat.-.! tlie King with kindness and presented to him a cup of 
nrbat cooled m snow. Guy, having drunk, was almut to hand the cup to Renaud of 
I ™. n “» ' "J"" tl,e interfered « Your person,” he said, « my royal prisoner, Is 

■? the cup of faladio must not he profaned hya blasphemous robber and ruffian ” 
Ho paying, h. slew he captive knight by a blow of his scimitar, and the head of the 
bttw.t knsght rolled at the feet of the King of Jerusalem. 

On the following dav the Sultan ordered the Knights of the Temple and St. John, 
who were among his prison -re, to be brought before him A great number of Emir* and 
doctor, of law surrounded the thron. of Saladin, and he permitted each of them b ok a 
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Christian knight. Some of them refused, but othei maisMml knights bound with fetters 
without pity, while their monarch sat on his throne, ppiauding the execution. 

After • formal invocation to Mahomet, which occupied two days, Saladin stormed the 
citadel of Tiberias. He then advanced on Ptoleraais, which he reduced iu two days. 
The terror which preceded his army opened the gabs of Jericho, Rami a, and other cities 
which were left almost without inhabitants. Oil the sea cuast, Tyre, Tripoli and Ascalon 
still remained in the hands of the Christians. Saladin attacked Tyre without success, and 
decided to wait for a more favorable opjwrtunity to renew the siege. He then attacked 
and raptured Ascalon, Gaza, ami several other fortresses, and advanced to Jerusalem, 
which was captured after a brief investment, the victor making generous terms w.ih the 
defenders. 

Saladin entered Jerusalem preceded by his victorious standards. By his orders all the 
chureltes, except that of the Holy Sepulchre, were converted into mosques. The Christians 
marched out, impoverished by the mnsoms imposed upon them, houseless and without a 
resting-place. The city the fanatical heroism of the first Crusaders had won, had been 
lost by the crime* of their successors. 

When Ascalon wa« surrendered, the inhabitants stipulated that Saladin would forth- 
with set at liberty the King of Jerusalem and the Grand Master of the Temple, and to 
this Sukdin agreed, but made the condition that they were to quit Pa’estine nevermore to 
return, and would remain in Nablous, under the surveillance of the Moslem garrison, 
until an opportunity could lie found for their embarkation to Europe. Guy did not con- 
side. this promise as binding on him, and he made his bishops annul it, ami, with the 
Grand Master of Templars, went to Tyre, which city refused them admittance, Conrad 
saying that, sa the city had been preserved solely by the swords of himself and his fol- 
lowers, it justly belonged to him, and the King of Jerusalem had no longer any authority 
ir it. Guv then wandered almut his kingdom, collecting together under his t>anners the 
warriors who docked from all parts of Europe to the assistance of the Holy Land. He 
finally laid siege to Ptolemais, which Imd surrendered to Saladin a few days aftpr the 
battle of Tiberias. This city, also called Acre, is situate on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, and ha ' a good harbor. 

In the meantime the fall of Jerusalem made a profound sensation over all Europe, 
and a third Crusade was preached by William, Archbishop of Tyre, who had enme int*. 
Europe to solicit assistance, and was charged by the Pope to preach the Holy War. 
Having aroused all Italy, he went into France, and wa- present at an assembly convoked 
by Henry II of England and Philip Augustus of France, near Gisoro, in January, 1188. 
On the arrival of the Archbishop, the tv » kings, who had been such bitter enemies, laid 
down their arms and made friends and embraced each other, and both put themselves for- 
ward au the first to receive the cross. A host of princes, nobles and knights followed 
their example. From Gisorr, William of Tyre went into Germany. The Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa ooon determined to crown his many victories with the conquest of 
the Saracens. The robber barons of the Rhine and the Black Forest were among the first 
to enlist. 

Frederick, before his departure, sent ambassadors to the Emperor of Constantinople 
and the Sultan of Ioonium to demand free passage through their territories. He left 
Ratisbon at the head of an array of a hundred thousand warriors, and arrived in the 
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to harass the Crusaders, an.l even to atm efc i - - Ee ordered his governors 

Sf 1 * p "““' * "» a^. .Ti 

M terror seized him when Frederick arrived He sent • , 
ents, and all the vessels of the Greek navv were * * 1 k ““^nificent pres- 

The Sultan of Icouium, who had be , liberal of h? tranS P 0rt tl,e Crus »ders into Asia, 
his word than the Greek Emperor at Con«t> r promisee, was no snore faithful to 

Meander River, they found the Turks drltra uJTn^V e dfhOS L"?’"* “* tl,e 
ready to surprise them in t! n defiles Fred .ri ° tde Upon the lietglite, and 

?- » p *- - 

•oldiers, and to remedy these evils Frederick vm* w i , (a '’ e destroyed many of the 
in which he had expected to find pearo and nlenlv'^d” att * ck Iconi, ‘ In * th e eery city 
promised him. At the first signal the city was^aken'h^ "T th “ e . 8u PP )i «s ha « ? *«« 
Pie beaten Sultan then fulfilled his promises a- > the Ji T*" * * nd . g,VTO n P to l ,il)a ge- 
Christian army. From this time tl Germ’ , ““ * , HJ restoml abu «duuce in the 

them; their discipline excited the admiration f a 8 P rea d terror in every country around 
to Saladin their arrival praised their valor in < dit* nat ‘ Ve8 ’ nU<1 t?,e Emirs wi '° “uouncad 
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out insensible,, and soon after lied Om 1 tl a ’ T SC!Z<< w,th * c,llll > dragged 
drowned in attempting to - 

him towards a tree, against which he strut ir h;„ l i Vr t ,e stream carried 

adds Oinad, and “ his soul beinv re., i t •, If- ' ^ f *° ' vas draped out of the water, 
of it and carried it to hell." <)UI ** y ’ l * 10 ango) death took possession 

were 1 d 1 T* ^ ^ ° f ° «— «*«»* His remains 

others continued their march under 1 *" ,ne ‘ csor “ <1 th « , ' am| era of the Crusade, while 
miuded them of the virtu, s of his fatW D,,ke of who re- 

«■*«* they still had to ""T * M thfTO to V- H- 

disease reduced the army to six or Sven liundWlT’ ^*5" W,lh I,ungw > fati S ue «*d 
miserable wreck of a formidable army d slrin ^7 “ ^ tI, ” ,l8anJ «**• This 
then Icing besieged by Guy. Jlert the Duke^of q" r^'r nt „ A,;l ' e ' uhicI * city waa 
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legate excommunicated Richard and threatened the kingdom of Philip, but the two hot- 
blooded warriors laughed huu to scorn, and Richard even threatened to kill him with hie 
word. In order to end this war and get them off to Palestine, the pontiff then directed 
his attentions to Hear and commanded him to submit to the terms proposed by Philip. 
Beics? influenced by the terror* of the hereafter, Ilenry surrendered his crown and throne, 
end died soon after. Richard, known as the Lion-Hearted, now betaine King of Eng- 
land, an liegan preparations for the holy expedition. On the first of July, 1190, the 
English King, Rieiiard I, and the French King, Philip II, had anembled their forces, 
one hundred thousaud strong, on the plain of Yezelay, in France, and towards the end of 
’%> their royal fleets reached the Bay of Acre, they having decided to go by sea. 

In the meantime the siege of Acre nad been constantly maintained by Guy, King of 
Jerusalem, and the Grand Master of Templars. Constant fighting took place, either with 
the Moslems la the city, or with Saladin, who made repeated effort- to drive the Christians 
ttway. But the Christians intrenched their camp and constructed works of defence, and 
hey >und it a sate place of refuge on many occasions in which Saladin had inflicted de- 
feat upon them in the open plain. In one of these battles, 011 the 4th of October, 1189, 
’hs Christian army would have been annihilated but for Gerard de Riderfort, Grand 
Mi ister C; smplars, who, with his knights gathered around him, pre in ted an unbroken 
and unyielding front, and stopped the advance of the Moslems. He held them in check 
foi in hour, and so gave the Christiana time to rally and recover from their terror 
and confusion. Bui ere they had returned to the charge the Grr ad Master, de Riderfort, 
was slain, fie fell, pierced with arrows, at the hcul of his knights The Seneschal of 
me Older shared the same fate, as did more than half of 'he Templara present. Gerard 
de Riderfort was succeeded by Walter as Grand Master. 

B the time that King Richard and King Philip rriveil at Acre, the Templars had 
■g* in ,0#t Grand Master, and Robert de Sabl 6 , a valiant Knight of the Order, who 
ti&'l commanded a division of the English fleet on the voyage out, was placet] at the head 
of the Fraternity. 

In all their proceedings the Templars had performed prodigies of valor, and their 
fame was spread throughout the entire world. They carried before them a bipartite ban- 
ner of black and white, which they called Beaug&uit; that is to say (in the Gallic tongue), 

1 ; ;ns4ant, because they are fair and favorable to the friends of Christ, hut black and ter- 
rible to his enemies. 

Saladin p. ssed the wiuter on the heights between Acre and Nazareth, His vast army 
was weakened by incessant watching, by disease and continual battles, ami he himself 
was gradually linking under a disease in spite of all the skill of his medied attendants. 
But the proud soul of the chieftain never quailed. As soon as he heard of the arrival of 
the English and Freneh Kings, he sent envoys- throughout all the Mussulman countrie 1 
earnestly demanding succor. 

Tl,e "“g® of Acre was now pressed with great vigor. The combined fleets of England 
ami I unco completely deprived the city of all supplies by sea, and the garrison was re- 
duced to great straits, The Sultan despair* d of being able to save the city, although he 
continued to make daily attacks upon the Christian forces. At last he received letters, 
ly means of pigeons, stating the garrison oould hold out 110 longer, and on Friday, the 
13th July, the gates were thrown open to the exulting warriors of the cross. The Tem- 
plars took [Kuwessiou of their ancient quarters by the side of the sea, and mounted a large 
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The captiulatton remanted unexecuted; -S-xU.li mule, vntou, pretext,, deferring the cmpletion of the 
c.,n«l.„o„ s K, chard, .minted l.y a delay winch appe.tted to I,m, a I, reach ,.f faith, revet, ged him, elf u,«n the 
prisoners that were ... In, hand,, Without pity for di-armed Inetme,. o, f„ ,|„ Christian, he exposed to 
«n K m,.ary teprtsal,, Ire unlaced hve >1, usattd Mussulman. Itefote the city they had so va'iantlv defended ntd 
wtthtn tghl Of hatadm, who .hared the dtsgrace of tin, I, a, hardy l.y thus abandoning hi, bravest and most faith- 
ful warriors. 
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RICHARD LEAVES ACRE FOR JERUSALEM. t2g 

red-cron banner upon the tourer of Uk Temple, They posse* *1 themselves of th.ee 
r 1 ”""” 5^2 . S I tlw i ' whore » ^ t!le Temple at Acre thereafter became tire chief 
^°* e V ' S| Uroh °* Rt Jerusalem had be™ for be ven ly yeam 
KuvBmhaid took up ha aod* with the Templars, while Philip resided in tl citadel 
Tie car tore of Aer com he Christians not foe than three hundred thousand men 
By the term of the surrender the inhabitant, were to pay a ransom of two hundred 
/r a if K ,f *°“ for the,r 1,ve u,d «b ties; two thousand noble and lire hundred 
|“*r 0r f < 5 r "““ « ® » to * ■* * ^berty, «d the true cross, captured at the 

Utle of Tib* .as, was to be restored to the Latin clergy. Two months were allowed for 
the performance of the conditions. Suladin collected together one hundred thousand 

g”* buf h M n,t ? ‘ he Chrbti “ «l >tive * »" d bestow the True 

' h i ! En »» ^tnee*- him not to trust to the good faith of the adven- 

urers from Europe, but to obtain from the Templars their guarantee for the performance 
by the CTinst. ms of their part of the treaty. Saiadiu accordingly sent to a ,k of Grand 
Master Robert de S J6 to let him know if the Templars would guarantee the surrender » 
him of all the Moslem prisoners, if the money, the Christian captives, and the True Cross 
were seut to them ; but the Grand Master declined giving any guarantee of the kind. 

} JCHARD C<EUR »E LlUN IN REPRISAL MaS8ACRE8 CAPTIVES. 

Th« capituh 01 remained unexecuted; Soladin, under various pretexts, deferring th 

ZlTTr °.l Richard ’ irritated a del «‘ which »PP«>nHl to hhn a 

broach of faith, revenged h.mself upon the pri ons that were in hie hands. Without 
pity for disarmed cnerafe. or for the Christian, he exposed to sanguinary epri ala, he 
mar asm. five thousand Mussulmans before the city they had so vtaHantly defended, and 
witlun sight of Saladm, who shared the disgrace of this barbarity by thus abandoning 
his bravest and most faithful warriors. ® 

During hi voyage to Acre, this reckless King had revenged himself on Isaac Com- 
neu^ftha Island of Cyprus, for an insult offered Berengaria, Prince , of Navarre, 
his betrothed wife, by lauding his troop, storming the town of Limisso, and conquering 
die whole island, which, soon after his arrival at Acre, he sold to the Templars for three 
hundred thousand here* d'or. 

As soon t he had finished the conquest of the Wand of Cyprus, Richard celebrated 
y Jn " T, “8« »“{* Berengana of Na arre, and then set out for Palestine, taking with him 
, l< *ded -nth chums, and also the daughter of that unfortunate prince to he an at- 
tencint on the queen, in whom, it is said, the new queen found a dangerous rival. 

Philip had continued with the Crusade, it might h ive had a different ending, but 
after the capture of Acre his health suffered by his residence in the East, and he resolved 
to return to Francf lie quitted Palestine, leaving in the urrny ten thousand foot and 
nve hundred horse, under the command of the Duke of Burgundy. 

Alien Philip left, Richard remained at the head of an army of one hundred thousand 
" After repairing the wall of Acre and allowing his soldiera a reef, hi was 
«n 21st of August, 1191, joined by the Templars, and left Acre for the purpow of 
marching tpon Jerusalem by way of the seaooast On arriving at the River Bolus, they 
' . “ n . remaiued theM f bree day,, collecting and arranging the troops. On Sunday, 

, of August, the Templars under the conduct of their Grand Master, and the Cm- 
m ' uniier t,ie command of King Richard, commenced their march southward to wards 
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Ctesurea. The army was in three divisions , the first wus led by the Knights Templar, 
under Graud \t« ster Robert de Sable, the third by the Knights Ilitpitalers, under their 
Grand Master, N. Gardiner. The baggage moved on the right of the army, between the 
line of march and the sea. And the fleet, loaded with provisions, kept pace with the army 
and furnished daily the necer-iry supplies. Suladin, at the head of nu immense force, 
made every effort to oppose their progi is, and the march was one perpetual battle. 
Stragglers were cut off, and every prisoner taken waif immediately put to death. Ri hard’s 
array marched in order of battle; the cavalry in the center, while the foot, closing their 
ranks, presented an impenetrable wall to the enemy. Saladin’s army got in front of the 
Crtmderfe and laid wwte the country, taking advantage of the ground to harass the sol- 
diers and to retard the march. The Moslems contested every inch of the way. Across 
the plain of Arsur flows a torrent, which empties into the sea near the rum jmrta of the 
city. On the opposite side of the stream Saladin had posted his army, ready for action. 
The Crusaders rested for the night on the north bank, and at dawn, the Templars form- 
ing the first division, crossed the stream and drove in the Moslem advance guard. They 
were followed by Guy, King of Jerusalem, at the head of the division of Poitou, and then 
by the main l>ody of the army under King Richard. The children of the desert advanced 
to meet the attack, and King Richard received the onslaught in close and compact array, 
strict orders having been given that all the soldiers mould remain on the defensive until 
two trumpets should sound in the front, two in the center aud two in the rear, when they 
in their turn were to become the assailants. The idea of these trumpet signals, ao much 
referred to in the history of this fight, was taken from the signal system of the Israelites 
in thedenert, where two trumpets were used for the cal' ing of the assembly and for the jour- 
neying of the camps. If one trumpet only was sonndetl, the princes gathered together. 
When one alarm was blown, the camp on the oast side moved ; a second alarm, and the 
camp on the south side began their motion, etc. (Xmibers *.) The baggage moved on 
between the army and the sea, and the Christians continued slowly to advance, inch by- 
inch cutting their way through an overpowering crowd of resisting foes. Emboldened 
by their passive endurance, the Moslems approached nearer and began to Uj>c their darts 
and lanees. The Marshal of the Hospital then charged at the head of his knights with- 
out waiting for the signal, and the action at once became general. King Richard was 
everywhere in the thickest of the fight, and, after a long and obstinate engagement, the 
infidels were defeated. But amid the disorder, Salatlin remained on the plain, rallied 
his troops, retired into the forest of Sharon, and proi>ared to defend the mountain passes 
leading to Jerusalem. The Templars, instead of pursuing the enemy or marching straight 
on to Jerusalem, pushed on to Arsoof, and pitched their tents before the gates of the town. 
On Monday, September 9 th, the Christian fore's moved in battle array to Joppa, at .out 
eight miles from Arsoof. King Richard found the Mussulmans had destroyed the ram- 
parts and abandoned the city. He occupied himself with repairing the fortifications, and 
sent for his queen and court. In the intoxication of pleasure* lie forgot all about the con- 
quest of Jerusalem, for which ho had come into Asia. 

Richard next f irmed the project of besieging Ascalon, aud Saladin, doubtful of his 
power to defend it, decided to destroy the city. In a short time the strongest and most 
flourishing city of Syria was consumed by fire, the walls demnlinhcd, anil nothing remained 
but a heap of ruins. This was foretold by the Prophet. (See Zech., ix, 6 .) The de- 
molition of Asealon enraged Richard, who undertook to rebuild the ramparts, and led his 
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RICHARD DESERTED BY THE FRENCH AND GERMANS. i 3 , 

-“fc the pfciia covered by th ruins of Ascalon. There he set the wliofe arm* tc 

JJ' ' *1 “•« F »«*. who refused to turn laboring men at hi, beta 

* ^ tt 7 0 ° ntentK> f be ‘: ecu Ricfa ^ ^ ‘he other leaders. Meanwhile, SaWb 

LS iSTf*; 5S lV i]y > ° a * >f N ®«“K 1191, ‘he Templars 
T°"" Kmg Rrehanl and hw arm? through the plain toward Jerusalem, * th, y 

W ’ l^ ,n J 7 ^ hem » w te the country , destroyiu all the 

^, T " ge " eraov?ng ‘h inhabitants. The Templars ha, ted at K , ’| ], snd 
ngered ther- amid the nuns of th, place, for six weeks. On New Year’s day, 1192 

he lWy Ci Butt ~ ^ *"** ”* Jefilas ‘o 
? h r Were guarded b y # Powerful army under the personal 
ramand « &i din, and the was or of the Cross ventured not tc jenetrati thfin. It 

3“ t! T 7 **" ’ “u d ?“ fel1 eVery d ‘> - T,la weather became frightful. Ttatent 
T "? . P'*® by tb ® funous whirlwinds, and all the provisions the camp rere 

' of **• " j " rf " *-• <■« * -4«i. 

The Templars faithfully adhered to the standard of King Richard and marched with 
f "® J ® PP to ‘ lw! ru,ns of A * c * k)n . but th- other warriors, who owed uo allegory 
ih f “ V f re 'f ' ° f abandon,. 1 him. The Duke of Burgundy und the French 

STT* ,D .. A 7 J ~“ e °f ** Cruaaden t " ri « »‘ Jopf « ; others went'to Tyre. During 
the wio they took part in the reconstruction of the fortifications, and also an active pa rt 

l & “T! °° nVOy8 *“ d C ‘ raVan * f,ow Egypt. They aiao recaptured and 
ired a number of places ome of great strength. 

V *le the r, mplars nd King Richard were at A c don, the Genoese and Pisans con 
tmually at variance vok out into open war within the walls of Acre. Co ltl J the 
er °f Tyre, took part with the Genoese, while Richard defended the Pisan», and h 
terminated this civil war by forcing Conrad and the Genoese to retreat to Tit Conrad 
the, entered into an allmnce with Saladin, by which Conrad was to keep all' the citie h, 
m,g ?t from the Christians, and Saladin promised to help him in his conquest re- 
-ervmg the booty &r the Mussulman soldiers; but before th-.se traitorous designs wuld 
« execute- Conred was assassinated. Six days after his death his wife Isabella ouneer 

Et!d T1 16 J ' ,a ’ “ arried Hen ^’ ° JUnt of nephew of Ktog 

R • hard. 1 Ins noble, nan potted great influence with the Christian leaders, and a gen! 

Gw'todh^T T rr , T 0Bnlti0n 18 King of Jerusale m. The Templars indited 
J 7 ®. ^7 V n " ° r ° f IWbe * a " d the 00004 of Champagne, offering him as recom- 
forTvi m rh ° fCyP T’ W, ! ,ch 1,ad 5,een “> ‘hen. by Richard. After remaining 
the army ° D ^ among 4 e ruins °f Ascalon, on the second Sunday after Trinity, 1192 

HolyX tST ^ ? narch ’ With ‘ he * v ^ ol >j«* of laying siege to the 

H«« toev halto 7f 7 "? ***> “ d 00 the llth June reached Sto bah. 

He, they halted for a ,hole month, under the pretense of wa.ting for Henry the new 

King* i4m, and the forces marching ander hi* command. ’ 

Kichr rd became every day more od.es,: to his awociates; the Duke of Burgundy 

! a “ r !i ^i C 3‘ th tre Tj and beine in league with Sa^in, and, some his’ 
S£T7 aL '*?£"' ad9 ’ marchedof ; with his French soldiers, ind retired lisoou- 
•od P" »*" a ’ * h C 1 ®™* 0 *. commanded by the Duke of Ante quit i Palestine 
*nc Richard remained alone with the English. ’ 

Richard was now thoroughly disgusted with the condition of things, and b an to fear 
vol. v. — y. ® 
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being left without any army, ao he !>truck ramp tlm day after the Duke of Burgundy left, 
und, following tlx Duke, he pitched his tents on the outskirts of Acre. Meanwhile a por- 
tion of tire Christian army, on the retreat from Jerusalem, had gone to Jaffa, and was 
there besieged hy Salad in. The Sultan hud rendered himself master of the city, and put 
to death all the infirm and wounded. The garrison retired into the castle and sent a 
mt ssenger to Richard. The King embarked a portion of his army, and reached Jaffa in 
three days. Hu forced his way into the city, and t<ie news of his arrival ended the siege. 
His very name pnt the Saracens to flight, so great was the dread of his prowee-t. Salrlin 
regarded him with the warmest admiration, and when Richard, after his victory, demanded 
peace, willingly acceded. 

The King of England seems to have taken hut little interest in the deliverane; of the 
holy places, and only per >rmed -uch act« of valor as would inert se his reputation uml 
fame in the Christian world. He desired to effb© the glory of Philip, and hoped his 
exploits in Palestine would assist him in triumphing o 'er his rivals and enemies nearer 
home He dn aded the enterprises of Phi iip and the plots of nis hit;-, her John against his 
European states, and he determined to make the best terms he could with Saladiii and 
then to return to his kingdom. 

The result of the negotiations was the adoption of a trace for three years and eight 
months; the Christian* should have the right of visiting Jerusalem, and diould hold all 
the sencoast from Jaffa to Tyre. Not a word was said about the true cross ; Guv de 
Lusignan waa not named in tlie treaty. Despoiled of his kingdom, he obtained that of 
Cyprus, but for which he was obliged to pay the Templars, to whom Richard had sold it. 
Palestine wat ceded to Henry, Count of Champagne, the new hasland of Isabella, who 
seemed to be promised to ail the pretenders to the crown of Jerusalem, and who by 
a singular destiny had married three kings wi hont being able to as-«ud a throne. 

All the Mussulman and Christian princes of Syria were invited to sign the treaty 
concluded I* tween Richard arid Sataain. The conclusion of fteaoe was celebrated hy fes- 
tivities iu which Mussulman* and Christians laid aside all the hatred which had Kl them 
to died so much blood. Most of the warriors of the West, hy invieation of iSaladin, 
visited the holy places they had iieen unable to deliver, und then embarked for Europe. 
At the moment of depart ere the Duke of Burgundy fell sick and diet! iu the city of Tyre. 

Thus ended the third Crusade. In it Germany lost, without glory, one of the greatest 
of her emperors and the finest of her armies. The Arabian lustoriai state that six 
hundred thousand Crusader appeared before Acre, and scarcely one hundred thousand of 
them saw their native countty again. 

Immediately after the conclusion of peace, Richard, being anxions to take the shortest 
and speediest rout to his dominions, induced Robert de 8&L16, the Grand Master of the 
Temple, to place a galley of the Order at his disposal, and it was decided that, while the 
royal feet pursued its course with Queen Berengaria through the straits of Gibraltar to 
England, Richard himself, isguised in the huhit of a Templar, should secretly embark 
and make for one of the port* of the Adriatic. The plan was carried into effect on the 
night of the ‘25th of Octobe. 1192, and King Richard set sail, accompanied by some 
attendants aud four tnisty Templars, his queen having started on the 29th of September. 
The liahit he wore, however, did not protect him from the vengeance of the Archduke of 
Austria, whom he had insulted daring thu siege in on unpardonable manner. After a 
violent storm which wrecked the greater number of hie vessels and altered the rest, 
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Eioh«rd, with a single «hip, landed jt Zara, on the coast of Hungary, from 
whence, with a few Knights Templar aud two priests, he traveled through Germany by 
ten At a small town ueur Visum he was reecj bed and captured by the German* 
vnth a ohta aMendant, the rest of fab company being dispersed. By .'greement be 
!**“ 4 ! 0f Fwnoe aH<I riie Emperor of Germany, Bid, id was closely imprisoned 

ior a y r or m -e. Brought Wore the Diet of Worms and indicted for grirnot offense! 
inclndi e asraesiimtim. or Conrad, ho defended aimself with neh loquenoe and 
power that he was finally put to ransom at about two millions of dollars, onr money, and 
so returned horn* to his people. He died April, 1199, of a wound received in battle 
having reigned but ten years. 9 

TOe name of R -hard remained during a eetnmy the terror of the Fust, and the Saracens 
i 1 , celebrated him m thei r proverbs a long time after the Crusades. Saladin died 

the year a ft the depm-tare of the Crus, era Twelve of his ^us and relatives succeeded 
him and disputed the sovereignty. Malek-Adel, the brother of th Sultan . profited bv 
the inexpenewee of s nephews, and I ok possession of Egypt and d^opc taraia. The 
most powerful a the Emin allowed his example nd shared the cities and province* 
.mong themsebras. To the eldest son tfdhal, fell Damascus and it dependent fie 
mg proclaim. 1 3 iltan of Dam* us and Syria and K Jerusalem and Palestine, he 
itarKrw* empire. A? another sou, who commanded in 
^ypt, hi meelf to be proclaimed Snltan of Cairo, Afdhsl neglected his duties ami 
® -urns to pleasure, aiid ranishrd a number of Emirs who found fault with his 
COm UCt rh *.«” -ter nnmlier of these went to Egypt and exhorted Alaziz to take n» 
urnsr against his brother who seised the opportunity of posseting himself of Damascus. 

r7“ r “ rt . h ,nt0 wiiieh th<: who,e fan % was drawn, and Malek-Adel, the 

Orother of Saladin rowrng that war was most fevorable to hit ambition, placed himself 
-t the be id of the army of Egypt. He at once took possession of Damascus i„ the name 
of A«six,and dob governet is sovereign the richest provinces of Svria. All the East 
T" “ 0 *“"? bot . th< rivalries that convulsed the Mussulman sta tes w.re no obetnic- 
riou x> the projects of Malek-Adel. He soon nnited nnder his sway the greater part of 
the provinces conquered by Saladin. 

After the departure of the Sing of England, the Christian colonies advanced very 
rapidly to the ir fall Henry of Champagne, charged with the government of Palestine, dis- 
, IU 'V te r k 1 " ,g ’ aS he "' M ' m P®b’ent to return to Europe, and looked upon his kiag- 
m u l a plat of exile. Guy had retired to Cyprus, mi took no more interest in the fate of 
Jenmal.ni, During th year 1194 .Robert de SabM, the Grand Master of the Tom pie, 

!l ' " * 1 h ! Ql,bwt Horal > w^ bad previonsly I teen Grand Preceptor of France. 

h governors of ew h Christian principality tried to extend their domains by encroaching 
upon the terntor y of mother, and petty warn were th. result. In another direction a J 
* nd i^r »et at variance the Orders of the Temple and St John Th castle of 
Marpt, toward* tl frontier oof Arabia, was bold by a vassal of the Hospitallers. The 
■Hiplsre ? tamed that t th w castle belonged to them, and took possession by fore* The 
vassal complained to th II pltellera, who at onoe flew to arms and drove the Templare 

fro® t! utk tf'rom that time the Knights of the two Orders never met without chal- 
lenging each other to the combat. 

a tK f * Ul r bi ° n * n(me thougfct of deling themselves against the com^n 
enemy, the Saracens. The situation of the Christian* in Palestine wns so uncertain and 
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perilous that no one could form any idea of roming eve ts, o' dare to adopt a resolution. 
If they appealed to Europe for help, they broke the truce murie with Sakdin,and exp eed 
thuNtlw to the resentment of the infidels; if they respected the trt sty, the trace might 
be broken at any time by the Muolems, ever ready to profit by the cal utilities which fell 
upon the Christians. 

The Pope, thinking the dii insionaamon the Mahometans presented a favorable op* 
portnnity for the recovery of the Holy City, caused the fourth Crusade to be preached. 
He turned hi*, hopes particularly towards England, and with reason. lie had been in- 
strumental in fusing Richard from hfe Austrian prison. The Pope, Cslestinc III, who 
hod crowned Henry YI, of Germany, had also excommunicated him for holding the 
English King captive, and the Pop« had a right to expect aid from the monarch he had 
•escued. He made a direct appeal to Richard, and commanded the bishops of England 
to bring all their influence to bear u|xm him, but in vain. The emissaries of the Pop® 
received in England about as polite a negative as was possible under the circumstances. 
Richard wa afruid to leave hi kingdom exposed to the enterprises of Pit i I ip of France, and 
the dread of the vindictive disposition of Richard exercised the same influence over 
Philip. The greater number of the knights and nobles followed their example, and con- 
tented themselves witli shedding tears over the fate of Jen tlem. 

In this strait the Pope turn'd to Germany. This country had never ceased to send 
soldiers to the defence of the Holy Land. It deplored the recent lo . of its armies and 
the denth of Emperor Frederick, but the remembrance of so great a disaster did not ex- 
tinguish in all heart* the seal for the cause of Jerumiem. Henry, who now occupitd the 
throne, had not partaken, as the Kings of Englund aud Francs had, the |ierila and iworsw 
of the lust expedition. Although this prince had been excommunicated only the preced- 
ing year, the Pope sent an to him to remind him of the example of lus* fattier 

Frederick, and urged him to assume the cross. Henry, who nought every occasion to 
conciliate the hwd of the Church, and who saw in the new Crusade possible chances of 
advancing vast project* which lie entertained, received the envoy of Celestine with great 
honor It did not matter to him what became of Palestine — lie wished to govern Europe, 
but an excuse to gather an army was nee? try, and this gave it to him. He projioeed 
to open the war by the conquest of Sicily, to whose throne he had a claim through his 
wife. Thence he calculated to secure possesion of Greece and Constantinople on the one 
hand, and Italy on the other. So the very compact lie entered into with the Holy See 
was but a rover for his operation* against it, since every European conquest be mad 
would tend to lower its authority. 

Henry announced hi* ntention of taking the cross and convoked the General Diet at 
Worms, in which he himself exhorted the faithful to take up arms. The sight was an 
imposing one; his eloquence, celebrated by the historians of his time, but, aliove ill, the 
peetach of a great ,-mperor himself preaching a holy Crusade ngsinnt the infidels, made a 
profound impression upon the multitude of hie auditors. Henry, surrounded by his court, 
assumed the symbol of the Crawler* ; a great nuralier of German nobles followed liis 
example, some to please God, others to please the Emperor. Every district of Germany 
was represented by its prim utd greatest warriors. A* Germany undertook this Crusade 
practically alone, the national pride was aroused and swept the movement forward on a 
torrent of enthusiasm. It was a purely political affair so far as the Church and the 
State were concsrned. The Pope desired to bring the German Emperor back to hia 
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allegiance and so strengthen tlie temporal power; the Emiieror's purpose lias been already 
binted at. 

Henry* *»>led the people for the Crusade, he eo contrived it that swme of hia 

principal nobles, who were acquainted '.nth his ecret designs, should labor to further 
them. It was decided that the expedition to the Hoi* Land should be committed to a 
tn ty leader, and that Henry should remain in the W«it and direct its movements from 
within reach of fcsd own dorai lions. 

The expedition destined t operations in Syria was divided into two bodies. Th« first 
was commanded by the Puk* of feaxony and Brabant. It embarked at port? on the 
Oermat Qeear ami the Haiti* to reach Syria by sea. The other crossed the Danube and 
marehr to Constantinople, whence the fleet of the Greek Emperor was to transport it to 
Acre. This army was commanded by the Archbishop of Mayence tnd Valerian of Lim- 
bourg. It ras join© ; on ta way by a Hungarian army under Queen Margaret of 
Hungary, the sister of Philip Augustas, wh* having lost her huslwnd, made a vow to 
'jve only for Christ and end her days iu the Holy Land. The two armies were to meet 
at Acn Having got rid of this portion of his host, Henry marched the other half over 
th« -oute to Italy, where everything was prepared for its conquest of Sicily. 

The Germane descended on the doomed kingdom like a pack of hungry wolves. They 
Cii-ried everything before them. Tl.e rich domains of the kingdom wer laid waste, and 
all who she wed iny ;idlierence to the family of Tancred were lain or imprisoned. The 
arm- wa ;iven license, to ravage its way through Naples, CUabria and Sicily, with swoid 

brand. I he son of Taner, I was deprive! of his sight and c art into prison, and the 
Jaugnters of lie King of Sicily were carried away into captivity. While Henry was 
marching on his Sicilian campaign the Crusaders under the Arehbisliop of Mayence ar- 
riv in Palestine Their lauding was received with more consternation th in joy. They 
wrn « are ly on shore when they expressed a desire to begin a war against the infidels. 
The Chrrtiara, who were at peace with the Saracens, heiitat.d to break the existing truce 
and at any ite were unwilling to commence hostilities until they were strong enough to 
im certain of slices. Henry of Champagne and the barons of Palestine implored ieir 
unwelcome allies to at least wait until Hie arrival of the otlier -rmy, hut the Germans, 
puff . up with reinglory at their own prowess, ignored all counsel. They were aston- 
ished that he i Ihristians of Palestine sliould thus? refuse the assntance sent them by Prov- 
idence. id added, in tone of anger and contempt, that the warriors of the West were 
not accustomed to defer the hour of battle, and that the Pope had not induced the m to 
take up irma and the ere* to remain in a state of shameful inactivity. The barons and 
v ghts of the Holy Land could not listen tosueh speeches without indignation, and replied 
to the German Crusaders that they had neither solicited nor wished for their arrival ; that they 
knew better than the northern warriors of Europe what was advantageous to the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem ; that they had without foreign succor braved the greatest perils, and when 
(he proper moment should arrive they knew how to prove their valor otherwise than by 
words. Amid such disputes the minds of all parties became daily more exasperated, and 
discord thus prevailed before war was declared against the infidel*. 

All at once the German Crusaders marched out from Acre and committed some 
i.ightful ravages upon the Moslem terriiorits, The iufidels at once rushed to arms; all 
their di wensiom vere instantly healed; their chief? extended to oue another the hand of 
fr idihip, and from the bauks of the Nile, from the deserts of Arabia, and the remote 
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confines of Syria, the f< 'lowers of Mohammed milled aruuud the ame banner to fight the 
battles of Islam. The brother of Saladin, whose full name appear, to have beer* A 1 -Malck, 
A 1 - Adel, Aboubekr, Mohammed, mmsmed Saif-ed-din, “Sword of the Fuith,” marched 
with an army from Duma .-u to Jerusalem, where all the Emirs from tin adjoining prov- 
ince came to join him. He concentrated a vast army, and by his rapid movements soon 
compelled the Germans to quit all the open country and throw themselves into the forti- 
fied city of Jaffa. By well executed movement he indaced them to make a rash sortie 
from the town, and falling suddenly upon the main body of their forces, he defeated them 
with terrific slaughter. He entered tho city with the fugitives, and annihilated the entire 
German force. The small garrison of Templar? was mat <«r<d, the fortifications rased, 
and the city was left v shout a single Christian inhuhitant. Such were the first results of 
the fourth Crusade. 

The Templars, on receipt of the information that Jaffa was threatened, immediately 
with Henry of Champagne took up arms to defend it. The troop* were about to set 
forward on their tiirch, when Henry was killed hy falling from a window at which Iks 
had placed himself to see them pass. Queen Isabella was now for the second time a 
widow, her divorced husband, Humphrey d Thoron, being, however, still alive. The 
Templars sent to Amauri, who had succeeded his hrotlier, Guy de Limignan, as King of 
Cyprus, offering him the hand of Isabella and the crown of the Latin Kingdom. He 
accepted the iffer, immediately embarked. landed at Acre, and was married to Queen 
Isabella and crowned a few weeks after the death of the late King. 

The German Crusaders, who had embarked at the north ports of Germany to make 
the journey by i a, arrived at Acre at the moment the people were lamenting the loss of 
Jaffa. The arrival of this new force restored hope to the Christians, and they n solved 
to march at once against the infidels. They proceeded to Berytus and laid siege to that 
city. Malek-Adnl, or Saplieddin, as lie is generally called in the history of the Crusades, 
after destroying the fortifications of Jaffa, started to return to Damascus, but hearing of 
the arrival of the second German army, he at once crossed the mountains and approached 
the coast Ti:s two armit met on the plain bet? ten Tyre and Kidou, The array of the 
Saracens, which covered an immense space, at first endeavored to surround the Franks 
and get between them and the coast; their cavalry threw itself upon the flanks, the van 
and the rear of the Christians, but the latter closed their ranks and were impenetrable. 
Both s'dea fought with hravery and fury. The Christians were several times on the 
point of being defeated, hut their obstinate valor at last triumphed over all the resistance 
of the Mussulman", and the whole plain was covered with the dead. The Saracens lost a 
great many of their Emirs. Sapheddin himself was wounded and escaped by flight. 
All Ilia army was dispersed ; some fled towards Jerusalem, while others hurried to 
Damascus, whither the new* of this bloody defeat carried consternation and despair. 
Beyrout was then taken, and the fall of this important city was followed by the reduction 
of Gebal and Laodicea and all the maritime towns between Tripoli and Jaffa. 

The Emjieror of Germany, having completed the subjugation of Sicily, now gave 
attention to the w’ar against the Saracens, and undertook to maintain an army of fifty 
thousand men for one year. Conrad, bishop of Hildesheim, was placed in command of 
the third array. The arrival of this powerful reinforcement increased the enthusiasm of 
the Christians. The victory they had recently giined on the plains of Tyre, the taking 
of Bucyrus, 8idon and Giblet, had struck the Mirsulmatc with terror, and it *a pro- 
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poaeJ to march again? t Jerusalem, AI] the *ea coast from Antioch to Asoilon belonged 
to the Cl.net.ans, except Thoron. of which pkc the Mnssulmans still km pom «ion. 
‘ » garrison >f this place to very troublesome to the Christians, making frequent in- 
CUr ' UU luto >r • urround ".g country, by continual hostilities and hy interoepting com- 
UUDI between the Christiau cities. This fortre was built on the aunmit of a 
“ " b ■ tw * en the ch * ln ® ; I^non md the sea. It was only accessible across steep 
moks and by 1 narrow way bordered by precipice •. The Christian armies hut no ma- 
ch,ne suffic .ently lofty to reach the heights of the walla, and arrows or ttone i.urled from 
the baa >f th mountain would sot hurt the besieged, while beam, and f ragments of rock 
tinfown from th® ruraparts created much havoc among the besiegers. But with constant 

{‘ bor th « Chr t,ana " 4d ? thefr UP- Some Saxons, who had worked in the mines at 
ICammesberg, burrowed ate the mountain until they reached the bottom of the ramparts 
of the fortress. Th« walls, the foundations being demolished, began to shake in various 
parte without being struck by the ram, and their fell, which seemed delayed by it mir wle, 
filled the Moslem- with drfedL 

The besieged now losing all hope propsed to capitulate, but such was the disorder of 
ti.e Christian army, with its multitude of leaders, that no one dared to take the respen i- 
bility of listening to the proposals of the infidels, and so a council was called. The 
““"•cel* confined themselves to imploring the clemency of their conquerors They 
promised to abaudea the fort and all their wealth, and only asked life and liberty as th* 
P r,oe °f tbwr subiui^ion. The greater part of the leaden were disused to grunt these 
terms, but there insisted that it was nman that their ene mies should be struck with 
terror, tnd if this garrison was put to the sword, the affrighted Saracens would not dare 
1 wait for the Christians, either in Jerusalem or the other cities in their hands. 

The capitulation was, notwithstanding, ratified by the principal chiefs, and the host- 
ages the S iracens were to send were looked for, lint despair all at once changed the resoln- 
ion of the Saracens, When their deputies returner! and told what they had seen and 
heard in the Christian camp they swore rather to die than to treat with the Crusaders. 
Instead of sending hostages they apm-ar.il upon the l-amp jrte and provoked thf besiegers 
to renew the contest. The Christians resumed their labors, hut their courage grew weaker 
e/ery day, while despair seemed to increase the hravrry of the Mussulmans, While the 
nege was in progns* uraor brought wonl that the kingdoms of Alep|>o and Damascus 
were in arms; that Egypt had assembled an army, ad that Saplieddin, followed by a 
num rless multitude warriors, was advancing by forced marches, impatient to avenge 
is ate efeat. At this news the leaders of the Crusade resolved to raise the siege, and 
Ckmra and most of the leaden left -ecretly in the night, leaving the soldiers to take care 
• themselv. They, finding themselves abandoned by their leaders, were seised with 
' n 'c and man for himself, and made the liest of their way to Tyre. The army 

M ln * rs “* 8enl ' ded > • new distrust set in, and mutual hatred and grave suspicions seemed 
to take possession of all. The discord was carried so far that the German and Syrian 
Christians would not remain under the same colore. The Germane retired to Jaffr and 
th< '*' mns to Acre. Sapheddin, ready to profit hy these divisions, marched towards 
Jatta nd offered the Germans liattle. A severe conflict took place. The Duke of 8axony 
md the Duke of Brabant both were killed. The Crusaders lost a great number of their 
bravest warriors, but the victory was in their favor. 

Intelligence now reached Palestine of the death of the Emperor Henry VI of Ger- 
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many, whereupon all die German chieftains burned home, leaving the Eastern Christiana 
to fight for themselves m bret they could. 

On quitting Syria the Germans left a garrison at Jaffa, but a short time after their 
departure, while celebrating the feast of St Martin with every excess of drunkenc* 
and debauchery, this garrison was surprised and massacred by the Saraoena. 

Winter was approaching; neither side could keep the field; discord reigned equally 
iu both armies, and both sides wens desirous of peace, so the Count de Montfort concluded 
with tlie Saracens a truce for three years. Thus terminated the fourth Crusade, which 
lasted only a few months, and presented the strange spectacle of a Holy War directed 
by a mon«ich excommunicated and cur d by the Church, and which left the Christians 
in Palestine even worse off than they were before it began. 

When the German Crusaders departed, the Christmas of Palestine had no protection 
except the fragile truce concluded between the Count de Montfort and £&pheddin. The 
infidels had too great a superiority over their memiea to respect, for any length of time, 
a treaty which vis &n obstacle to the progress of their power. The Christians, threatened 
by new perils, agjiu turned their eyes to the W «t. The Bishop of Acre, with several 
knights, set out for Europe in order to solicit the aid they needed. The vessel in which 
they embarked had scarcely quitted the port when it was swallowed up by tlie waves, and 
the bishop and all who accompanied him were lost. Other ships that t,«t rail shortly 
afterwards met the tempest and were compelled to return to Tripoli*. Still there were 
some Jpilgrims who, escaping the perils of the sea, reached Europe and described the 
triumphs and increasing rancor of the Saracens ; but Europe, at that time, was not in 
any disposition to listen to argument! in favor of another Crusade. The death of Henry 
VI, the Emperor of Germany, had divided the princes and prelates of that country, and 
Philip Augustus, King of France, was still at war with King Richard of England. One 
of tlie sons of Bela, King of Hungary, who pretended to take the cross, only assembled 
an army to capture the kingdom for liuself. In the midst of all this turmoil and con- 
fusinn the cry for help, raised in far distant Palestine, wns unheeded by all except 
one man. 

That mar was Pope Innocent III, who, at the age of thirty-three, had recently been 
elected to the chair of St. Peter. Like every other Pope, he adopted the policy of his 
predecessors in reference to the Crusades. No other scheme was so likely to serve in 
maintaining the Papal supremacy. So long ns he could persuade the kings and nobles to 
fight and die in Palestine the sway of the Church was secured over the minds of the men 
who remained at home. With this object always in view, a Pope never inquired as to 
whether a Crusade was likely to be successful or not, whether the time was well or ill 
chosen, or whether sufficient men and money could be procured for such a purpose. Pops 
Innocent would have beeu delighted if he could have bent the refractory kings of Eng- 
land and Frnuce into submission to his will ; but John, who had just succeeded his brother 
Richard to the throne of England, and Philip Augustus of France had both deeply of- 
fended the Church, and been laid under her ban, besides which both were occupied in im- 
portant affairs at home. The emissaries of the Pope, therefore, applied to them in vain ; 
but, ns in the first and second Crusades, the eloquence of a powerful preacher incited the 
nobility, and, throngh them, a certain portion of the people. 

The present successor to Peter the Hermit was a sensational and ambitious priest, 
Foulque, curt, or, as some writen state, bishop of Nenilly, who,, after an early life of dis- 
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■i potion, bad acquired considerable renown u a popular exborter. Foulque was conduct- 
ing a Hurt of revival at the time, travelling from place to place, living by charity end 
barrowiF ? the souls of sinners with fiery doqueua This fellow append to have beer a 
typical fraud of hie kind. Under the garb of tnctity he concealed a body corroded wi'h 
Woes. He was particularly successful in his !m igues to women, who cast themselvoi 
at his feet and kissed his sandals, and in secret he kept up his relations with the loosest 
of the sex. He was dishonest os well as hypocritical, and a good portion of the vast 
•urns that poured into his hands in support of the Crusade adhered to his fingers. Bnt 
his power over his auditors overcame any scruples hi: private character might have 
.(roused against him, and made him too useful a tool to be rejected. Innocent III, hav- 
ing failed to secure the support of the kt.igs by his pompous aubu tdors, selected this 
fervid orator to enlist the support of the people for him. 

Foulque preached the Crusade wherever he could find an audience, and chance favored 
him beyond his expectations, for «t the start he found but few proselytes, and those few 
were cold in the cause. Theobald, Count of Champagne, had instituted a grand tourna- 
ment to which he had invited all the nobles from far and neas . Upwards of two theu- 
rand knights were present, with their retainers, besides a vrjgt concourse of people, to 
witn -js the sports. In the midst of the festivities Foulqne arrived, and, seeing the op- 
portunity to be a favorable one, addressed the multitude in eloquent language, and pas- 
sionately called upon them to enrol themselves for the new Crusade. Ihe Count of 
Champ gne, young and ardent, ea-sily excited, fell his first victim, and received. the cross 
at hi hands* The enthusiasm spread rapidly. Charles, Count of Illois, followed, and 
of the two thou and knights present scarcely one hundred and fifty refused. The popu- 
lar frenxy seemed on the punt of breaking out, as in the days of yore. The Count of 
Flanders, the Count of Bar, the Duke of Burgundy, and th*- Marquis of Montferrat 
brought all their vassals to swell the train. Their example pr ved coutagi ius, and in a 
very short space of time an effective army was on foot and reauy to march to Palestine. 

The dangers of an overland journey were so well known that the Crusaders, after elect* 
ing Thi ih, Count of Champagne, their leader, resolved te make the journey to the East 
by sea. 8ix deputies wore selected to go to Venice, the great maritime nation of Europe 
at that time, and arrange for vessels to transport the hosts to the Holy l and. The 
V metians were in the heighth of their power and prosperity. The Republic had become 
formidable to the most powerful monarch, and was able, at the first alarm, to arm a 
hundred gslleys, which it had employed successively against the Greeks, the Saracens and 
the Normans. The fleets of Venice constantly visited the ports of Greece and Asia; they 
trausported the pilgrims to Palestine, and returned laden with the rich merchandise of the 
Ehst The Venetians entered into the Crusades with less eagerness and enthusiasm than 
other Chri#ian nations, but they knew well bow to profit by them for their own interests. 
While the warrior s of Christendom were fighting for glory, for kingdoms, or for the tomb of 
Christ, the merchants of Venice fought for stores and commercial privileges, and avarice often 
made them undertake what other nations could not have been able to effect hut by an 
excess of religious xea’, and always having an eye to business, they would be supplying 
the infidels with araui and provisions, while Euro[>e was arming against Asia. 

At this time, the commencement of the thirteenth century, Venice w« i governed bv 
the Doge Henr; Dandolo, one of a family which had given four rulers to the Republic. 
Dandolo was a wise but stern man, who, at the age of ninety, preserved the courage nud 
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canning of hi* youth. He was eminent in learning, eloquence, and the knowledge of 
tfEtirt, ad dev tedly patriot it. He waa nearly blind fiom tortures inflicted upon him 
by the Greek*, who had inoe held him captive, and ho Stated them with all his heart. He 
receivtd the French depu iee, aad promised in tfte name of the Kepnhlic to furnish the 
iwceuMuy provisions and i ”88618 to the Cntmden for tire sum of eighty-five thousand sil- 
ver marks. As he was not willing that Venice should be unidentified with the expedition 
of the French Crusaders, hi iroposed to arm fifty galleys at t i expense if the Republic, 
and demanded for his couutry half of the conquests that might be made in the Ea't. The 
deputies accepted without hesitation the prop als of the Doge. This agreement >.as rati- 
fied in counc il and afterward- by the people in general it-aemhly. 

The preference given to Venice by the Crusaders aroused the jealosy of the other 
maritime powers of Italy. The French deputies, upon going to Pm and Genoa to i llicit 
aid, met with a cold reception ana perfect imHftereuce. The account of what had taken 
place at Venice, and the presence of the barons, did not fail, however, to roust the en- 
thusiasm of Lombardy „nd Piedmont; a great number took the cross and armed, and 
promised to follow the Marquis of Montferr&t 10 the Holy Land, and accessions to their 
ranks were constant. 

When the deputies arrived in Champagne they found Thibault, the leader of the 
Crusade, dangerously ill. The Prince was so delighted at learning the success of their 
em Lossy that, heedless of his illness, hr mounted his horse* to meet them, which imprudence 
«sd his death. The warriors who had tauten the crcs» assembled to choose another 
leader, and finally selected Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, who accepted it. Boniface 
belonged to a family of Christian heroes. His brother Conrad had made himself famous 
by the defence of Tyre, and he himself had fought many times against the infidels. He 
was a valorous soldier, skilled in the rarest fiats of arms beyond all his contemporaries, and 
was personally much esteemed. He receive! the cross from the hands of the cure of 
Neuilly, and was proclaimed leader of the Crusade in the Church of Notre Dame at 
Soisuons, in the presents of the clergy and the people. 

The Marquis 'pent the autumn and winter of 1201 in making preparations for the 
Iloly War. There was no disorder, and the princes and barons refused to receive under 
their burners any but disciplined soldiers and men accustomed to the use of the lance and 
the sword. 

Fonlquc died, amid much obloquy provoked hy hi? dishonesty, while these prepara- 
tions were in progress. Still, in spite of his notorious venality and viciounness, he was 
buried in state. The Church could not afford to discredit a prophet at that time. 

The Pope war « rati shed of the seal and piety of the Christians that he wrote to the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem and to the King, to announce to them the coming succors from th« 
West. He neglected nothing that eould augment the numbers of the soldiers of Christ. 
He addressed himself to the Emperor of Constantinople, and reproached him with being 
i . different as to the deliverance of the holy plane®. The Emperor replied and endeavored 
to allow his zeal for religion, hut he added that the time of deliverance had not yet arrived, 
and that he feari-d to oppose himself to the will of God, irritated by the sins of the 
Christians. The Greek Prince reminded the Popr of the ravages committed in the terri- 
tories of the Empire by the soldiers of Frederick and requested the Pope to save his 
reproofs and direct them against these who, feigning to labor for Jesus Christ, acted 
against the will of Heaven. 
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M mm wl Ilk s, an I die ywr 1201 f tfa*- Grand Master of the Temple, Gilbert Horal, wax 
««ed«l ^Pbd^DupJe^ who found hiam-lf nt onra enpged in active boetilkie. 

7T 1 ' K ‘“* 0 Ar ™ eo *» who *k«> pwwiun of the castle of Gaston, which 
belonged t » ti» Knight Te pkr. The Templar* drove Le m I out of Antioch, com 
bast lam to g,v up the rastle of G«tou and see for ,««. The matter iadkpute be- 

T ! t0 Pop *’ W '“ 111 ‘ nd in £ of the 

femplft, The Temphua , appear at tins period to have recovered p* aseasion f », t of 

thetr castles and strongholds in the principalities of Tripoli and Antioch. The mduallv 
drove the .nfidelswn . the Oronte and restored the -trong mountain dfcriTto i 

^ d4 haviB 8 been pondered by Ejyptian pirates, the 
ienpiars nntoWed the.r war banner, and at midnight marched ou of Acre, with tlie 
Kn,g of Jerusalem, to make reprisals on the Moslem’ They extended their ravages to 
the banka oft « Jordan, ami collected a vast amount of booty. The Sultan of Ds ..vacua 

a ^ n ™ y UP i r Xazan th > ** ,d m * rc,1 « 1 against the hill fort Doc, which be- 
*ge to the Templars. The place was only thr miles from Acre, sad the population 
of the n was thrown nto the utmost consternation. But the military friars as ombled 
their fire fron all quarters, and soou restored tranqnillity by repulsing the invaders 
In the sp nog of 1202 the Count of Flanders, the Counts of Blois and St. Pol, followed 
by a great lumoer of Flemish warriors and their vassals, and the Marshal of Champagne 
ucoomptoiet. py everal knight advanced across Burgundy and passed the Ahw to repair 
to Venn* The Marquis of Montferrat soon joined then, bringing with him the Cru- 

r eni f P,edmont ’ Savoy, »"d the countries between tl.e Alps and the 

B ona There aas© arnved at Venice warriors from the banks of the Rhine, some under 
com nand of tl.e B.ehop of Halbcrnadt, and others under that of Martin Litz, who had 
persuaded them to take up arms When the Crusaders reached Venice, the fleet' they 
had bargained vas ready to set sail and in magnificent condition, but when the Venetians 
railed upon the Mrous to pay the sura agreed iqion for transporting tl.e Christian army, 
the leaders beca me .. ware of the absence of a great number of their contributing < ompanions 
in arm Benaud de Dampierre, to whom Thibault, Count of Champagne, had left all 
In treasure > to be employed in the voyage to the Holy Land, Ud embarked for Palestine 
on Lis own • aoconnt, with a great number of knights, at the port of Bari. Tl.e Bishop of 
Autun, Gill? Count of Fcrtz, and several other leaders, after having sworn upon the 
G^jwls to join the other Crusaders, had set out from Marseilles, and others from Genoa. 

11 b*lf the rusaders did not >»me to Venice, and, what was more to the imint their 
money, that should have helped defray the expense of the expedition, was equally absent. 

rhe Venetians, on their part, held to tl.e letter of their bond Bach Cnrader was 
required to pay th price of his passage. Tlie ricli paid for the poor. The Count of 
anders, the Counts of Blois and St Pol, the Marquis of Montferrat and several other 
leaders, des polled themselves of their plate, their jewels, and everything they had that was 
of value, attuning only their hors..-, ami arms. Notwithstanding this sacrifice, the Cru- 
saders were itill indebte. 1 to the Republic in the sum of fifty thousand silver marks. The 
irigt then assembled the people, and represented to them that it was not honorable to 
mphiy too much rigor; and proved to demand the assistance of the Crusaders for 
the Republic, until they could discharge their debt. 

PUcity of Zara had I men for some time under the dominion of the Venetians, b«i- 
> . „ aug the government of a king more desirable, it had given itself up to the King ,f 
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Hungary, and under his protection braved the authority and menace of Venice. After 
having obtained the approval of the people, Daudolo proposed to the Crusaders to ussist 
the Republic in snbduing revolted city, when they might have an opportunity of fulfill- 
ing their compact. This prop" tiou was received with j«y by the greater part of the 
Crusaders, who deemed it prudent to conciliate the V enetians, who were so servieeaMe to 
them in carrying out their enterprise, and thought they did but little to pay their debt 
by an affair in which they would expend nothing but their blood. Some murmurr arose 
in the Christian array, and the Pope p rotated vigorously, and threatened the ire of the 
Church against the Republic for diverting a Crusade to carnal ends. Then the astute 
Doge performed a master stroke. He called a council and assumed the cross himself, thus 
constituting himself the leader of the expedition. The wily Doge proposed to convert 
this Holy War into a campaign for the benefit of the Republic. The protests of the Pope 
were ignored, and his legate treated with polite contempt. From that time no one listened 
to any oue who spoke in the name of the Holy See, or persisted in raising scruples in the 
minds of the Crusader \ The barons and knights showed as much ardor and zeal for the 
expedition against Zara as the Venetians themselves, and only awaited the notice to ad- 
vance to battle. 

The fleet at lest set sail amid the sounds of martial music and the acclamation of the 
whole population of Venice. Never had a flntillt so numeronf or so magnificently 
equipped been seen in the Adriatic. The sea was covered with four hundred and eighty 
ships; the number of the warriors, horse and foot, amounted to forty thousand men. 
After having subdued Trieste, and some other maritime cities of lstria, that had shaken 
off the yoke of Venice, the Crusaders arrived before Zara on the tenth day of November, 
1202. Zara was a rich and populous city, fortified by high walls, and surrounded by a 
rca studded with rocki. The King of Hungary had sent troops to defeud it, and the 
inhabitants had sworn to bury themselves under the ruins of the place rather than sur- 
render to the Venetians. At sight of the ramparts of the city the Crusaders saw the 
difficulty of the enterprise, but the leaders gave the signal for the assault, Ar won as 
the chains of the port were broken, and the machines began to make tne walls shake, the 
inhabitants forgot all shout the resolution they had formed of dying in defence of their 
rampart", and, filled with dread, sent deputies to the Doge, who promised to pardon them 
ou account of their repentance. But the deputies charged with the petition for peace met 
with several Crusaders among the besiegers, who said to them : “ Why did you surrender? 
You have uothiug to fear from the French.” These imprudent word** rekindled the war; 
the deputies on their return rejiorted to the inhabitant's that all of the Crusaders were not 
enemies, and that Zara would preserve its liberty if the people and soldiers were willing 
to defend it. 

The party of malcontents, whose object was to divide the army, seized this occasion to 
break out into revolt. Simon de Alontfurt, a grim and fanatical noble who deiested the 
idea of fighting his brother Christinas, and the Ahliot of Cernai, headed the movement. 
Then* wns dissensiou in the camp while the siege went on, but the city fell on the fifth 
day and was given lip to sack. 

One of the results of this conquest was a fresh quarrel in the victorious army, in which 
more blood flowed than had been shed during the siege. The season wan now tou far 
advauced to si lem the fleet to put to sea, ,nd the Doge proposed to the Crusader" to win- 
ter at Zara. The two nations occupied different quarters of the city ; hut as the V enetiane 
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had chosen the handaomeat and most commodious houses, the French loudly proclaimed 
the, dissatisfaction. They finally had recourse to arm’s, and every s^t £ZTe 

"* ne of t sonflict. The partisans of the Abbot of Cernai applaudetl in secret the conse- 
quences of the war they had condemned, while the Doge and the barons made ever- effort 
p tl T? 1 6 C ° n,b “ t T t9 ; ***** ~ ord « - A when a letter receiv JZ7 tl2 

uS t 'T !>F ? V ° f ‘ CaptUr<! ° f Zm onlered “>e Crusaders to renounce the 
booty they had made a Christian city, and to engage th, mselves by . solemn vow to 

pair the 'njunes they had inflicted. Innocent reproached the Venetians bitterly with 
having seduced the sold.ers of Christ into this impious and sacrilegious war. This 
from the Pope was received with respect by the French ; with dizain by tlie Crusaders 
of \ enice. The latter openly refused to bow to the decrees of the Holy Le 1 to se 
curt tl« fruits of their virtory, *, M de „ olul , LT 

There is no telling whal would have been the ultimate result of this dispute, if chance 
had not come to the rescue of the Venetian interests in a most extraordinary manner. 

«ae Angelus, I r.peror of Constantinople, had been dethroned by his brother 

nnhalm* * b “? on “ J f 1 h,s f ‘ riendi *- de P rived of sight and loaded wifh chains, this 
unhappy prince languished in a dungeon. The son of Isaac, named also A sins who 

. he fapt'vity ot his father, having deceived the vigilance of his guard, and broken 
his chains, had fled into the West, in the hope that the princes and ktogs would one day 

of m ' e : * h rrr‘ de s r v var agai,,st ** ° f ^^1 throne. Phni 

of Swabia, who had married Irene, the daughter of Isaac, received the young print, 
kinrLy, but was not t i„ a jK«ition to do anything in bis favor, being ully^ - aged 
m deh ding himself from the arms of Otl.o and the menace, of the HolJ S. Y^Z 

fcj V V “l- WeD ‘ 1° K ,e P T Jn<1 imp,0red his asai3tance - Then lie turned bif 

b ■ r 9 ' A “ b r 9 ' 1,,re fr0m Phili P of Swal » a . brother-in-law of youn 

Alexius arrival t Zara, and addressed the council of the lords and barons, assembled 
m the palace of the Doge of Venice, in the prince’s behalf. 

T you overturn the power of the usurper in order that the legitimate sovereign 

*r re ' g n, ,R ’' sa,d> “ the *° n of 1 ac promises, under the faitli of the most inviolalK 

oaths, to maintain, during a year, both your fleet and your army, and to my you tv 

uindiH thousand silver narks toward, the expenses of the war. He wilPaccompany 

y-u. i person ,n the conquest of Syria or Egypt; and, if you think proper, will fnroish 
"7 P ° n, I ° n of tbe armament ; and will maintain, during tin wb ,le 

the Ho P T m>Sl T Ul the H ° ly Lm, ’“ Ale *"«. moreover, will swear, on 

n to , r.’ « P " a " e " d ‘° th6 h °™y whieb now de, ‘»eo the empire of the K st 

and to subject the Greek Church to the Church of Rome.” 

Chure h h 8 l, a ,d < l la " W> ll tl,e Pr o P T iti i° c WSS * 8l, re' Td bait to tlre «»»ots, for the Roman 

2Sont^T T by ‘ ht bere9, '« tba ‘ “ ad * the Greek Church inde 
p ndeut of it. flie Venetians were incline! to make war upon the Greek,, to destroy 

he warehouses of their rivale, the Pisans, now established in Greece, Zd to u St 

® h,pe / «■““* tbe Strait * of the Bosphorus in triumph If ancient writers mavh ll 

1 ■ had T t,,er m ° tiv ‘'’ whici ' h ° ^ n<,t cL^n. 

T he Snlton of D» masons, made aware of a Christian army being assembled at Venire 
and terrified at the Crusade that was preparing, had sent ; considerable treasl 72 
epublic, to engage it to divert the ( 'nisaders from coming to Palestine, and this wn the 
Doge s opportunity. The bulk of the Crusade,* were glad to have « chance to s Imre in 
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the plunder of Constantinople, go the proposition was agreeable to the majority. After a 
long deliberation it was derided in the council that the proposals of Alexius should be 
accepted, and that the Christian army should embark for Constantinople at the commence- 
ment of spriug. 

The Greek usurper protested to the Pope, and the King of Jerusalem and the Chris- 
tians of Palestine pleaded piteously for aid. The Pope threatened the Crusaders with 
the maledictions of Heaven, and the disaffected warriors began to abandon their allies. 
The Abbot of Cernai, the Abbot Martin Litz, one of the preachers of the Crusade, the 
Count de Montfbrt and a great number of knights employed every effort to shake the 
determination of the army, and when they found they could not succeed resolved to leave 
them, some to return to their homes and others to take the route to Palestine. Five 
hundred soldiers, having thrown themselves on board a vessel, were shipwrecked and all 
were swallowed up by the waves; many others, in crossing Illyria, were massacred by 
the savage people of that country. But the bargain with Alexius held good. The ad- 
vance of the Crusaders from Zara, where young Alexius had joined them, began at Easter, 
1203, and at the beginning of Mimmer the Crusaders, instead of being at Acre, were at a 
port less than ten miles from Constantinople. The Greek historian, Nicetas, says that 
the navigation of the Crnsaders had been s>< favorable and so rapid “that they arrived 
in the port of St Stephen without l>eiiig jierceived by anybody.” The leaders spent the 
night in consultation, and in the morning, at daybreak, all the banners were unfurled, the 
escutcheons and coats of arras of the counts and knights were ranged along the vessels to 
display the military pomp of the West. The fleet entered the canal and passed close to 
the walls of Constantinople. An immense populate n, who the day before were ignorant 
of the arrival of the Latins, crowded the ramparts and the shore. The Crusader, made 
a descent upon the Asiatic shore of tin* Bosphorus, pillaged ‘he city of Chalcedon, and 
established themselves in the palau. and gardens in which the Emperor Alexius had so 
long forgotten his own dangers and those of his empire. At the approach of the Venetian 
fleet this prince had retreated to Constantinople, where, like the last King of Babylon, 
he passed his irae amid pleasures and festivities. His courtiers celebrated his power and 
proclaimed him invincible, and he was fool enough to believe lie had conquered the Latins 
because lie had called them barbarians. 

When he saw the Crusaders in possession of his palace and gardens, he began to enter- 
tain some degree of fear, and sent ail Italian, named Rossi, with orders to salute the lords 
and liarons, “The Em|>eror, my master,” said the envoy of Alexius, “knows that you 
are the most noble princes among those who do not wear crowns ; but he is astonished 
that you should have come to bring war into a Christian empire. Rumor proclaims that 
your design is to deliver the Holy Lind from the yoke of the Saracens; the Emperor 
applaud, your seal, and solicits the honor of being associated with your enterprise ; he is 
ready to assist yon with all his power. But if you do not quit his states, he shall feel 
obliged to direct against yon the force he would willingly have employed in your cause 
and in that of Christ. Accept, then, the generous offers that he makes to you by me; 
but do not believe that this pacific language is dictated by fear. The Emperor Alexius 
veigus over Greet* by the love of his people os well as by the will of God ; with one 
single word he could gather around him innumerable armies, disperse yonr fleet and your 
battalions, and close against you forever the route to the East.” 

The envoy of the Emperor thus terminated his speech without naming either I at or 
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young Alexius Com u de Bethune who answered for the leaders of the arm/, was as- 
tonished .fiat t ic brother of L aae should da, t„ speak as master of the Emp.re, and 
tot he had nut thought fir to attempt to justify his conduct, which had roused the indig- 

llT J and in l,e wramand «l ‘he envoy to go and tell his 

mate/ that tin Crusaders did not recognize his title to the throne; that if he desired to 

know what motives brought them there, for him to ask his own conscience and r -member 
the cr 'mes he had committed ; that the Crusaders did not contemplate an alliance with 
lnm, but lus deposition, and had no time to waste in listening to ambassadors Thir 
reply was an actual declaration of war. 

It was decided thar the army should cross the canal of the Bosphorus and encamp 
under the wall of Constantinople. Tin war horses, sad, lied and covered with their 1 
military trappings, we, embarked in the flat bottomed boats, the knights stood erect near 
Oiew hones, helm on head and lance in baud, and the remainder of the troops went on 
«»rd the large: ships The army of the Greeks, commanded by the Emperor in per* n, 

Zb!" 1 ” f 7 r ,* Efra - ° n 11,6 0, ' !>08itf ,hore ’ and W™' 1 to dispute the 

landing of the C 'rasadem. On approaching the shore the barons and knights cast thera- 

selves mto the sea fuhy armed, and contended for the honor of first gaining the strand 
wen pied, by the Greeks The archer, and foot soldiers followed the example of the 
knights; in le*« than an hour the whole army wa« on the other side of the Bosphorus, 
and looked about in vain for an enemy over a plain they had so recently seen covered 
w h arms and warnore The army of Alexius took to flight; and, if we may Mieve a 
-I' f C °"i ° f P, ;> thf R 'V'fte,t arrows of the Latins could scarcely overtake 

of l r l TT' , ? r r'r’ f0,1 " Win ^ UP lheir ad ™“ a S"> found the camp 
of the Greeks abandoned, ami plundered the tents of the Emperor, without meeting with 
one of Ins soldie. .. » 

, *"' |, T , "‘i • !, “ 1 in ,I|R midst of lheir bloodless victory, and on the morrow tliev 

decided to attack die fortress of Galata, which stood upon a hill ami commanded the port 
of Constantinople. The Greeks were not able to stand against the impetuous charge of 
heir enemies and took to flight in great disorder; some, trying to find safety in the shim 
in port, jienslifd in the waves, while others ffed bewildered to the citadel, into which the 
(xmqmror. entered with the conquered. While the French thus got possession of Galata, 
he V enetwn fleet, which was drawn up i„ line of battle liefore Scutari, turned its prows 
towards .he port of Constantinople. The entrance of the gulf was defended by an 
enormous iron chain, and by twenty galleys, which constituted the whole navy of the 
-mpire The ««iatono» of the Greeks was obstinate; but a vessel of extraordinary siae, 
asmsted by a favorable wind struck the chain violently in its passage, and divided ii 
with enormous shears of steel, which opened and shut by :l,e operation of a machine. 

ne galleys of the Greeks were soon taken, or dispersed in fragments on the face of the 
watey and thr re / enetian fleet rode in triumph into the port. The French divided 
, ‘ rray ' nl ° •' d,vl8lon8 - Baldwin, who had under his orders a great number of 
ae^maml maMro* men. led the van. The rear was composed of Lombards, G „ans 
T Frank® from countries near die Alps, commanded by the Manpiis of Mon. fern, 
The other fot divisions, in which were the Crusaders from Champagne, Burgundy aud 

Counts of *8* * p . nf ^ ^ 5 M at ,hrfr head H * n ^> hroth * r MdwiJr, the 
Count* of 8t. Pol and Blms, and Matthew de Montmorenci. This army advanced to- 
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wards the west of the city without mi sting a single foe in it( passage, and encamped. 
The Venetian fleet cost anchor, masters of the port. 

The army of the Crusaders, which did not mnster twenty thousand tv n, attacked 
without fear a city which contained a million inhabitants, and more than t o hundred ( 
thousand men able o bear arms. 

Before they began the assault the Cn?«aders invited the Greeks to make pe& e by re- 
ceiving tin. son of Isaac as Emperor. Their only reply was a shower of stones and jave- 
lins. From that tins all attention was directed to the prosecution of the enterprise. 
Every day the Greeks made sorties ; the country round was covered with the soldiers of 
the enemy ; the army of the besiegers appeared to be themt. 1 ves besieged by troops that 
were constantly being renewed. Day and night the Crusader, were under irras, and 
hod not time either to eat or sleep. They had provisions for only three weeks nd must 
look for safety to nothing but a speedy victory ; nevertheless they continued to fill up the 
ditches and make their approaches to the ramparts. Every kind of machine that could 
rarry death or destruction into the city was employed without cessation. After ten days 
of labor and fighting the Crusaders de ermined to storm the city. On the morning of 
t> 17th of July, 1203, the signal wa s given. The army was at once in motion, nd 
every machine was directed against the walls. One tower fell with a era'll and ap- 
peared to offer a pas age to the troops of Baldwin. Ladders were planted, and the most 
intrepid contended for the honor of first entering into the city, but numbers of Greeks, 
encouraged by the presence of the Varangians and Pisans (mercenaries iu the Greek 
army ), hastened to the ramparts and overturned the ladders. 

At the same time the Venetians attacked the city by sea. The vessels were provided 
with engines of war, which cast upon the Greeks terror, fire and death. Amid thi: 
tumult a large nnmlter of the Venetians landed and attacked the walls, planting ladders 
and battering with rams; and other vessels, carrying enormous towers higher than the 
walls of the city, moved close in and lowered the drawbridges of the towers down upon 
the ramparts, and immediately there ensued on the summit a fearful conflict with sword 
and lance. All at once the standard of St. Mark appeared upon one of the towers ; the 
Venetians uttered “hours of joy, and the impetuosity of the attack was increased. Twenty- 
five towers were soon in their possession. They pursued the Greeks into the city, but, 
fearing to fall into some ambush, or to lie overwhelmed by the people who crowded the 
streets and public places, they set fire to the house* as they came to them on their passage. 
The conflagration spread rapidly and drove the people before it. 

While the flames, preceding the conquerors, spread devastation, and the greatest dis- 
order prevailed in Constantinople, Alexius, pressed by the cries of the people, mounted 
on horseback and ordered a sortie of the troops by three different gates, to attack the 
French, who were less fortunate in this day’s fight than the Venetians. The army con- 
ducted by the Emperor was composed of sixty battalions. Clothed in all the array of 
iporial dignity, Alexius rode along the ranks and promised victory to his soldiers. At 
bus approach the Crusaders abandoned the ramparts and drew up in line of battle before 
the camp. Dandolo, who saw the danger in which the French were placed, abandoned 
his victory and flew to their aid. Itut all the Crusaders united could not have resisted 
the imperial army if the leaders of the Greeks had shown a spark of courage. The 
troop of Alexius would not approach nearer than bow-shot, ami contented themselves with 
shooting arrows from a safe distance. Lnacaris, son-in-kw of the Emperor, a hrave sol- 
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dier, demanded that the Crusaders be attacked in their intrench menta, but he could not 
prevail upon Alexius, surrounded by l«ase courtiers who endeavored to communicate their 
own fears to him, and who assured him he had done enough for his glory in showing himself 
to his enemies. The Emperor, without having fought, ordered a retreat to be sounded, 
and his trooja returned with him into the city. 

Every quarter of the capital resounded with cries and groans; the Greeks were more 
terrified at the cowardice of their defenders tlian b»* the bravery of their enemies ; the 
people accused the army, aud the army accused Alexius. The Emperor, mistrusting the 
Greeks and dreading the Latins, now thought only of saving his life; he abandon* d his 
family, his friends and his capital ; he embarked secretly in the darkness of night, end 
tied to seek t retreat in some obscure aud unknown corner of his empire. 

k hen daylight informed the Greeks that they no longer had an Emperor, the disorder 
and excitement in the city became excessive ; the people assembled in the street and dis- 
mssed the errors and deficiencies of their leaders; and now that Alexius had abandoned 
his power, they remembered the crime of his usurpation, and a thou aud voices wore 
raised to invoke the anger of Heaven upon his head. Amid the confusion, some of the 
courtiers rushed to the prison in which Isaac Angel us languished, broke his chains, and 
led him in triumph to the palace of Blachernae, Although blind, he was placed upon 
the throne, nd while he still believed himself to be in the hands of his executioners, Ins 
tar* were saluted with the unexpected accents of flattery. Rumor soon carried all that 
iad taken place in the city to the camp, which was soon crowded with a multitude o 1 
Greeks. Many of the courtiers flocked to young Alexius, in the ho))e of securing his first 
favors, and conjured him, in the name of his country, to come and share the honors and 
the powers of his father. But all this did not delude the Latins, so accustomed were they 
to mistrust the Greeks. The barons kept their army in the strictest order and always 
prepared for a battle, and sent Matthew of Montmorenei, Geotfrcy do Villchardoui'n, 
and two Venetian nobles to Constantinople to ascertain the truth. They were con* 
ducted to the palace and the Emperor, who, with his eyeless sockets and haggard face 
mocking his surroundings, received them on a throne sparkling with gold an ’precious 
stones, and su..->unded by all the splendor of Eastern courts. When Isaac heard the 
conditions of the treaty made bv his son, lie could not forbear expressing his surprise, and 
pointing out to the deputies how difficult it must be to perform such promises; but he 
could deny nothing to his lilnrators, and thanked the Crusaders fo- not requiring more. 
“You have served us so well,’* lie added, “that if we were even to give you the whole 
empire yon would have merited it.” 

I h leputies praised the frankness and good faith of Isaac, and carried back to the 
camp the imperial patents, to which vvat affixed the seal of gold that confirmed the treaty 
made with Alexins. The lords and barons immediately mounted on horseback and con- 
ducted Alexius into Constantinople, followed bv all the knights clad in full armor. The 
people s uted the young prince Alexius, as he entered the city and pass<d along the streets, 
with extravagant acclamation*. The day was one of festivities, and in all the churches 
hanks were offered up to Heaven ; hymns of rejoicing were hoard everywhere. 

The Emperor, re»nited to his son, again thanked the Crusader* for the services they 
'*■' rendered, ami requested the leaders to establish themselves with their army on the 
other side of the Gulf of Chrysoerras, as their nhnele in the city might give birth to some 
qtmnij between^ the Greeks -ud the Latins, too long divided. The barons, assenting* 
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took np their quarter!, with their army, in Salata, where in fence an. I oepoae they 
forgot the laUre perils and fatigue of the war, and a friendly feeling existed between all 
p^tie*. The Pisans made peace with the Venetians ; no jealousy or rivalry di ded the 
Franks ; the Greeks same constantly to the camp of the Latina .ringing provision* and 
merchandise of all sorts; aud the warriors of the West often visited tne capital and sever 
tired of seeing the palaces, numerous edifices, masterpieces of art, monuments, and, above 
all, the relic? of the sainte, and the more they saw of them the more grew upon them le 
desire to possess them themselves. 

A few days after his entrance into Constantinople, young Alexins was crowned in the 
Church of St Sophia, ;ud admitted to a partition of the sovereign power with hip father. 

The Crusaders had now no enemies to contend with except the Saranens, and they 
turned their minds to the fulfilment of the oath they had made in taking the CW 
But, ever faithful to the lavs of chivalry, the barons and knights de nied it nght to de- 
clare war before beginning it. Heraldh-at-arms were sent to the Sultan of Cairo and 
Damascus to announce to him, in the name of Jesus t Christ, in the name of the Emprror 
of Constantinople, and in the names of the princes and nobles of the V est, that he wou 1 
e oon experience the valor of the Christian nations if he persisted in holding under his 
laws the Holy Land and the places consecrated by the presence of the Saviour. 

The leader- of the Crusade announced the success of their anterpri.se to all the princes 
and nations of Christendom, and, adducing the Emperor of Germany, conjured him to 
take p art in the Crusade and come and plaoe himself at the head of the Christian 
knights. The account of their exploits excited the enthusiasm of the fa.ihful ; the news, 
when carried into Syria, spread terror among the Saracens, and revived the hope of the 
King of Jerusalem and the defenders of the Holy Land. 

Alexius, appreciating the spirit of faction which prevailed in his capital, asked the 
Crusaders to remain at hand linti 1 his seat upon the throne should lie more secure, and 
thev consented to remain until the following Easter. Alexius then endeavored to raise 
the necessary amount to pay the Crusaders the money agreed upon for heir assistance to 
him, and the increased taxation and other measures taken irritated the people so that, 
urged on by a leader of the name of Mourxonfle, they were ripe for revolt. All the 
tre asure that could be collected was not sufficient to pay the Latins, w ho began to ravage 
the country anJ pillage the houses and monasteries of the Propontis. This action e icit ed 
the hostility of the Greeks to such a degree that they repaired to the palace nnder the 
leadership of Monrzonfle, and persuaded young Alexins that it was necessary to break with 
the Latins to obtain the confidence of the Greeks, and to make the rupture certain Mour- 
toufle took lip arms, and, followed by a numerous troop, rushed from the city , hoping to 
surprise the Crusaders, hut they fled before the Latins, and Monrsoufle, abandoned on the 
field of battle, had a narrow escape from capture. The Crusaders thee sent deputies into 
the city to demand from Alexius whether he would be their friend or their enemy. 
Alexius and his court considered this demand as insolent, and the courtiers were desirous 
of punishing the deputies on the spot, hut the deputies retired from the palace ami hastened 
their return to the camp of the Crusaders. The Isttins determined to attack Constantino- 
ple, and the Greeks had recourse to Greek fire to hum the vessels of the Venetians, and 
a great disaster was only averted by the Venetians succeeding in turning the course of the 
fire vessels so that they were carried away by the current. A revolution soon broke out 
in the city, and Mourzoufle, at the head of a multitude, went to the palace, seised Alexius, 
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loaded him with chain., and thre him into a dungeon. Mourroufle ww, then earned bv 
tlu mob to the church of St. Sophia ,nd crowned Emperor. Hi- first act wa. o roue 
tothepneon and fort a Alexin, to .wallow a dose of poiaon, and because the powondid 
noi act , quH l.ly enough to satisfy In. impatience, lie strangled Alexius with his own hand-. 
'"*•”&* ‘ ls » °" of the tragic end of his son, died in terror and desiiair. 

When the in formation of this horrible mirage reached the Cru-adere, they were filled 
with md, gnat, and determined to punish the nation that had crowned tocher and 
murder and to share a mo, ig themselves the spoils of t!,e Empire and the capital, of which 
they had no doubt of achieving the conquest. 

The Crusaders conveyed into the vessels all the arms, provisions and appointments of 
every kind, and the whole army embarked on the 8th day of April, 1204. On the mor- 
row t hey sailed across the gulf and commenced the attack upon the city. About noon on 
the *econd day some Frencl mcceeded in gaming one of the towers of the city, and were 
tT" J° ,ne l b y ot ^ e ™. >nd tl,e G' «k» were massacred or took to flight, pursued by the 
Franks Three ,f the ate of the city fell before the blown of the rams, and the Cm- 
aders pouredinto the city. At the approach of night, the Latins feared an ambuscade 
■no upended the pursuit of the flying Greeks. The Latins bad no idea that the conflict 
was end« and kept careful watoh during the night under the ramparts they had won, 
while a fierce conflagration was blazing in the city. 7 

While the Crusaders were thus resting during the night, the Greeks were playing at 
electing a new Empror Mourzc nfle was charged by the people with all the dam, tie, 
of the v.ar, and finding himself without hope, he secretly embarks on the Propontis with 
the purpose of seeking an army, or rather an asylum, in the mountains of Th Z Whe , 

S'. '77 kn0wn hw """* maledictions, and the crowd flocked to 

St. Sopl a to choir, a new master. Lascaris was chosen Empror, but did not dar to 
assume the crown^ and before the lawn he also had abandoned the city. With the com- 

oiiSa’‘ * tS ‘ T ,7k TV^ Wh ° ,e dtjr ' W,,ic1 ’ was Pven up to sack ami 
pillage. The scenes as described by the historians are too horrible to rep ,t. Noth! 

oral JS* W chiW . - 0^ — ts that li 


feT beneath "tl 1 ^ F^ ’ 41,6 ma8ter P ieces of *•» most celebrated artist*, all 

ttuT ‘ h . . ' . I* While the warriora or away the gold, the 

’ ’ e C of die East, the ecclesiastics seized as lof ty the holy 

Dand I 8 -' e . th ° fa,thfnl bad gathered from the countries of the East. 

" ‘ ° u ’ hare * pipC ° f the tr,,e oro - s ' wIlicl ' ‘ho Emperor Constantine 

hav " 7“: 7 0re r him int0 ha,tlp - This "** Dandolopresented to the 
Other il- V T' u M T kept ° r binm ,f thf rrnw " of tho ™s of Christ and several 
to th " I" h ? Pn nr "' Ma " V ° f tI,pf,p rp,ics fo,,nd in Constantinople were sent 

Co^Lift'in^ 169 ? r0Ug t° Ut , I E,,rope - TI ' e l,iSt ° ria - "" ite «« statement rtia 

was^d S. W “ We " W °: lh p,,h,B,,,f? - Thfi a " t,m ' WPaI,h ™ ■ normo ,s, and it 
.aid, Neier was so riel, n liooty seen since the creation of the world.” The jewels 

I* sure n'ide a "f • fir'' W< re ’ " “ n ’ le ’ mM l ° the Ve "^»n*, who we ma 
Insure made a fair profit o„ the transaction; the proceeds were distributed among the 

Em, 1 r m Mne ? V F in,} the , 8p0il diptrib,,tp<i - * he Crusaders elected Baldwin to be 
Emperor, and he wa* duly invested with the imperial purple in the church of St. Sophia. 

It might be proper to allude Here to the fate that befell the different emperon that 
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had all reigned within the short time occupied by tbe siege of the city. Loscaria fled to 
Bit’-.yaia, where lie collected -some troops and caused himself to be proclaimed Emperor at 
Nice. Mouraouflr, who hod completed all the crime* begun by Alexius, tho usurper, did 
not he sitate to place liinwelf in the power of his unfortunate rival, whose daughter he lmd 
married, and who h«;d Led to a secure retreat upon bis deposition. Alexius, after having 
loaded Mounoufle with caress*: -- inveigled him into his house and caused his eyes to lie 
put out In this condition Mounoufle, at widened by his followera, went to conceal his 
misery in Asia, but on the road fell into the hands of the Latins. He was taken UiC'on- 
stantiuopk and condemned to death, which sentence was executed by bis I icing precipitated 
from the top of a column raised by tbe Emperor Theodosius in the Place of Taurus, one 
of the few works of art the Crusaders had spared. The perfidy and cruelty of Alexius 
did not remain long unpunished. He was obliged to wander from city to city, frequently 
clad as a beggar. For some time lie owed his safety to the contempt in which lie was 
held by the conqueror*. After having strayed about for a long time in a state of destitu- 
tion, he was given up to the Marquis of Montferrat, who sent him as a prisoner to Italy, 
and escaping thence, he again passed into Asia and found an asylum with the Sultan of 
Icrminm. But Alexius could not rest in peace in his new retreat. He joined the Turks 
in an attack upon his son-in-law, Loscaris, and as the Turks were beaten, lie fell into the 
hands of Lascaris, who compelled him to retire to a monastery, where he died forgotten 
bv both Greeks and Latins, 

Joannice, King of the Bulgarians, soon declared war against Baldv, m, and a battle 
ensued near the city of Adrianople. Although a crowd of bishops, lords and valiant sol- 
diers lost their lives in defending their sovereign, Baldwin was borne off to a captivity 
and end of mystery. The Crusaders fled, and Joannice chased them back to Constanti- 
nople. Yfhat became of Baldwin is a secret to this day. He is ltelieved to have been 
butchered by Joannice, or starved in chsins. Soon after he passed ont of sight on the 
battlefield, Handolo died. Boniface of Montferrat died face to fiu-e with the Bulgarians, 
and his head was carried to the fret of the cruel king. Decimated in numbers, and with • 
their great leaders dead, the Crusaders were now fighting for existence, hoping to hold 
out nntil aid could come to them from Europe. 

Europe had gained little by all this waste of blood and treasure, but Veniee profited 
very substantially by it. In the meanwhile, the Holy War, which the conquerors of 
Byzantium had turned their backs upon for other conquests, had been taken up and was 
being waged by other adventurers. 

Palestine and the East generally had been undergoing great tribulations, while the 
fait ins were entrenching themselves in Constantinople. Of all the army that had been 
assembled to relieve the Holy Land, and been diverted by the astute Dandolo to conquer 
provinces for the benefit of the avaricious Venetians, only a very small part had persisted 
in the original design and reached the East. These, joining some warriors that had cm- 
liarked at the ports of Bruges and Marseilles and landed at Acre, together with some 
English soldiers commanded by the Earls of Northumberland, Norwich and Salisbury, 
with a numlier of pilgrims from Lower Brittany under the leadership of a monk named 
Hclain, liecame impatient to attack the Saracens. As the King of Jerusalem was averse 
to breaking the truce made with the infidels, the greater part of them left Palestine to 
fight under the banners of the Prince of Antioch, who was at war v» ith the Prince of 
Armenia. Having refused to take guides, they were surprised and dispersed by a. body. 
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of Saracens sent against them by the Sultan of Aleppo, nd the few who escarp the car- 

em *‘,“* d in the chaiDS of the infidel 1 . iair returned almost alone to Acre to 
announce the bloody defeat of the soldier of the Cross. 

'ru A xTM Ck .T 1 eVi ‘ time “ OW feU Up °" Palesiiue - A *<u'ue had broken out in Egypt 
The Nile did not inundate its banks, and the harvests failed. Famine ensued ml , 

r * History states Egypt lost over a million of its inhabitants. Wheu the 

famine and plague had spread over into Syria, a violent earthquake laid wane the 
cities and provinces that had been spared. A dal wave covered the coast with stranded 
ships Many inhabited places totally disappeu. „-d, mid a vast number of hut. .an bciui 
perished. The fortresses of Hamath, Barin and Baull.ec were thrown down; the only 
part of the city of Naplouse that was left standing was the street of the Samaritans - iu 
Damascus all the most superb edifices were destroyed ; in the city of Tyre only a fev 
hous* | reaped, and the rampart, of Acre and Tripoli* were nothing but heaps of ruim 
l lie shocks were less violent at Jerusalem, but were sufficient to cause a panic there. 

1 here wy 1 truoe between the Christians and the Saracens at the time. The Christ- 
ens set to work to rdsniid their mined cities. Acre was the chief object of their solici- 
tude, on amount of its strategic value on the road to Jerusalem, ami the Christians and 

eir Mahor ictau prisonei labored -ide by side to set up its shattered walls. The tidings 
f the capture of Constantinople came in the midst of these troubles, and riait-ed-din fear- 
ing the MUm would now turn their attention to him, concluded another truce with the 
Palestine C hnstians in 1204, which was to endure for si* years. It was a truce iu name 
only, for minor Hostilities were constant, due to the personal quarrels of the leaders on 
both sides. The Chnstiai.s were continually under arms, and new feuds broke out every 

. add,t!0n t0 <*f Knights of the Temple and the Hospital, there was i body of 
Teutouic Crusaders in Syria, between whom and the other two a deadly hatred exited. 
Every one, according to his humor, took up or laid down his arms, without any power 
being sufficiently strong to enforce res ,«ect for treaties. No great battles were fonght, but 
there were constant incursions upon the territories of the enemy; citie were surprised 
countr „ r waged, an, ! great booty obtained. Amid these disorder Arnaury, the nTm.^l 
King of Jerusalem was take* and died at Acre. Thus the scepter of the kingdom 

again remained in the hands < .belia, who had neither the power nor the ability neces- 

jary to govern the Christian state-. At the same time one of the sons of Bohemund, 
Ant ‘?' Bohemurd, at his advanced age was unable to 

/ F ' ,S . ‘" Urdrr ’ ; nd ln addlt,on - t)efore he died, he had the mortification to see war 
break out between his second son, Raymond, Count of Tripoli's, and Livon, Prince of 
Ar^aia The Templara and the Hospitollem took an interest in this quarrel, and were 
opposed to each other. The Sultan of Aleppo and Turks from Asia Minor mixed them 
selves with the dissensions of the Christians, and took advantage of their divisions to 

SwTf Ant - iOCh ‘ c l he Chri8tian 8<Bto of s - vria *^ ived help 

from the West, rhe w amors of Europe, accustomed to face with coolness all the perils 

of svar, had not a fficient courage to brave pestilence and famine. A great number of 

to id f ine ‘ neE * Jv€ ^ndantd the land so long laiddesolafe* some 

to pa=- to Constantinople, and others to retnrn home. Pope Innocent all the while 
kept Jhundenng forth his manda'e for a new Crus le, without response. When Peter 
preached the Holy T at , a few months sufficed to gather an army. Now it took years to 
accomplish the same end. 7 
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The daub of Isabella -ion followed that of her bust husband, and the crown of Jeru- 
salem fell to her daughter Mary. The warriors, who were too jenlous to select a husband 
for her from among themselves nought one in Europe. Philip Augustus, who was ap- 
palled to by them, selected one Johu of Brienne, a defr ked prie.t, but a good enough 
soldier. John's carnal tastes had disgraced him in his monastery, and he liud taken arms 
under his brother, Gauthier of Brienne. He accepted the kind of the young Queen, ;nd 
charged the ambafudore to return and anuouno: hi speedy arrival in Palestine at the 
bead of au army. Instead of an arm? he arrived at Acre with the train of a king, but 
ouly brought with him three hundred knights to defend his kingdom. Hi» marriage was 
celebrated the day fter his arrival ; and is the truce was about to expire, the Saracens 
resumed their arms and disturbed the festivities of the coronation ; S : '-ed-din at the head 
of un army entered Palestine, and the infidels not only laid siege to Tripolls but threiit- 
<med Acre itself. The Templars again took the field with the new King of Jerusalem 
und hia French kuights dome iin|»ortant successes were gained over the Moslems, when 
the death of the Queen occurred. She diet! at Acre, 1208, iu the twentieth year of her 
age, leaving an infant daughter, named Viol ante. De Brienne continued, after the example 
of Guy de Lurigrsan, to wear the crown, and exercise all the functions of royalty, not- 
withstanding the death uf the Queen. 

The frautic appals the men.. ;I Christiana had sent to Europe now resulted in the 
most ridiculous and curious of ah J preposterous Mania- that attended the Holy Wars 
— the so-called Children^ Crusade. 

The Pope had filled the West with monks preaching the re-deliverance of Jerusalem. 
He seeme to have given any one who had the gift of speech liceuse to use it in the cause. 
The monks were nothing loth, as the gifts of the faithful made a pretty penny in their 
|K>uches, most of which they applied to their ow'n uses, and they wandered far and wide, 
ranting and exhorting; having visions, seeing porti nts in the heaven®, till, in 1212, the 
fruits of their work began to evidence themselvs iu the younger generation. They con- 
verted the children to a cause that their parents remained deaf to. Y1 hen the monks 
noted this, they hastened to profit by it. Even an army of boys and girls was, in their 
eyes, Iietter than none at all. The consequence was soon apparent in the formation of 
two hosts of child Crusaders— one in Germany and the other in Francs. The frocked 
scoundrels who promoted the movement neglected no means to further it. The meet ab- 
surd promises were made to the foolish children. One was the pledge that the Mediter- 
ranean was to dry up and permit them to reach Palestine by land. Nothing more com- 
pletely demonstrates the spirit of the times than the indifference with which such disorders 
were witnessed. No authority interfered, either to stop or to prevent the madness ; and 
when it was announced to the Pope, he merely said : “These children reproach us with 
having fallen asleep, while they were flying to the assistance of the Holy Land.” 

A great patt of these children crossed the Alps to em*” a. the Italian ports, while 
those who came from France went to Marseilles. 1 lie faiigtie of a long journey, heat, 
disease, and want, swept away a great number of them. Thieves insinuated themselves 
among the Gorman children, and disappeared after having roblied them of their baggage 
and the gifts the faithful had bestowed upon them. One of these thieves was recognized 
at Cologne, and ended his days on the rack. Of those who arrived in Italy some were 
dispersed over the country, plundered by the inhabitants and reduced to servitude. About 
seven thousand reached Genoa, and the Senate fearing trouble ordered them to depart 
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from the city. They, finding their error, turned back again to their own country, rohbed 
of everything, walking barefooted, suffering the pangs of hunger, and auhject to the 
•ooff« and derwton of the population of the countries they passed through. 

Union who went from France had a worn fate. A very few retm ncd. The army, to 
cal! it such by courtesy, commenced to fall to piece; soon after it began iti march, and 
the rood was lined with stragglers, many of whom perished in the forreij of Burgundy 
and the waste of Lombardy. About half of the number readied Marseilles. Here to 
their dismay they found the Mediterranean flowed as usual. It had not dried up to 
give them a passage to Palestine. Two merchants of this city who carried on a trade 
with the Saracens, of which young boya formed a considerable branch, offered to trans- 
port tc the ElaA all the pilgrims tree of any charge whatever. This offer was dully ao- 
oepted, and seven vr sels laden with these pilgrims set sail for the coast of Syria. When 
out two days a violent tempe? arose and two of the ships were lost with ull on board. 
The othc r five vessels arrived at Bugii and Alexandria, and the ycuug Cnsr sders were 
all *>hl to the Saracens or to slave merchants. This account is furnished by Alberic, 
and is confirmed by Thomas of Champrg mid Roger Bacon. These two merchants at a 
later period formed a project to assassinate Frderick, wer discovered and suffered an 
ignominioua death. The villainous monks, lnnvt > er, who originated the affair, eem to 
have gone «cot free, although it was strongly suspected that they were in league with the 
Marseilles speculators in their horrid kidnapping plot. 

After the Children’s Cru'ade, Innocent, who hud long been trying to in row rddi- 
uonal lustre upon h»s pontificate by achieving the re-conquest of Jerusalem, followed the 
example of Pope Urban II, and convened a General Cuwncil of the Church to aid in the 
arming of Europe for the recovery of the Holy City. This council assembled in Rome 
in the summer of 1215, and decreed the immediate preaching of the Sixth Crusade. 

The Po^e sent his araliawtadoR throughout Europe. The Emperor Frederick II of 
Germany, John, King of England, the King of Hungary, the Dukes of Austria and 
Bavaria, and many prelates, nobles and knights, besides crowds of persons of inferior 
degree, assumed the Cross. Some prepare, to fulfill their vow; but the Kiugs »d 
princes of Europe were all too busy tricking or slaughtering each other to travel . 
wards, and by far the greater number of them paid sums of money to the clergy t- > 
exempt from the dangers and difficult s consequent upon the long joune) . Then the 
Pope himself declared his intention of leading the Crusaders, and in all , -obshility he 
would have done it, for he was zealous enough, but death interfered to cl- k his work, 
and lie was succeeded by Honorius III, who undertook tc ooi tinue his jto’icy. The 
King of Hungary and the Dukes of Austria and Bavaria we;, u.e first to sst out on the 
pious enterprise. They placed themsel ves at the he id of an ormy composed of men 
from many different nations, embarked from Venice, and landed at Acre at the com- 
mencement of the year. The whole conduct of the King of Hungary was marked by 
irresolution. He defeated the first body sent to oppose him, and marched towards Mount 
labor • ith the intention of seizing upou an imjiortaiit fort which the Saracens ! ad 
recently constructed. He arrived at the Mount without hindrance. Marching at the 
head of the Christian warriors, the Patriarch of Jerusalem led them through a shower 
of tones rolled from the heights The valor of the soldiers of the Cross braved all the 
.'Sorts of the Saracens ; the King of Jerumlem killed two Emirs with his owu hand. 
The Crusaders dispersed the Mussulmans and pursued them to thr gates of the fort, and 
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could easily have entered taken it, but u sudden jianic seized upon tile conquerors. 
The King of Hungary renounced the attack and the army returned to Acre. The usual 
scenes of disorder and confusion i once ensued. A large body of Arab horsemen crossed 
the Jordan and harassed the rear of the retiring Crusaders. The soldiers became panic- 
stricken and fled to the hills, and the retreat would have become disastrous but for the 
Knights Templar and the Hospitallers, who covered the rear and sustained the repeated 
charges of the Arab cavalry. The Knights sustained immense loss in men and horses 
Had returned to Acre in sorrow and disgust. The King of Hungary soon after returned 
to Europe, lcavi ig half of his army under the King of Jerusalem. The Duke of 
Austria now beano the chief leader of the expedition, and had still sufficient forces at 
his command to a.inoy the Saracens very considerably. If was resolved in council with 
the other chiefs that the whole energy of the Crusade should be directed upon Egypt, as 
the scat of the Saracen power, from whence came the continual levies that were brought 
against the Christians by the Suite . 

The Grand Master of the Templars, Philip Duplessies, had been unable to go on 
the expedition to Mount Tabor, being confined to the Tempk at Acre, by a dangerous ill- 
ness, of which he died a few days after the return of the Templars from Mount Tabor. 
William de Chartres was elected to succeed him, and shortly afterwards he wi called 
upon to take command of the large fleet fitted out by the Templars to proceed against 
Egypt. He set sail from Acre in May, 1217, and proceeded to lay siege to Damietta, one 
of the most important cities of Egypt, which commanded the Nile and was numerously 
garrisoned and provisioned for a long lege. The Crusaders first attacked and soon cap- 
tured an outlying tower which was considered the key to the city; and then, cutting the 
chain that closed the river, the large ships of the Crusaders ascended the Nile and 
anchored la-fore the city. The siege of the city was commenced at once. The Christian 
army landed and encamped around the walls. Towards the close of autumn, when the 
inundation of the Nile was at its height, a strong north wind arose and im|>cded the de- 
scent of the waters to the Mediterranean. The Christian camp was overflowed, the 
Templars losing all their provisions, arms and baggage, and when the waters re-ceded, the 
catastrophe was followed by an epidemic fever, which caused the death of the Grand 
Master, William de Chartres, and many of the Order. The Grand Master was succeeded, 
in 1218, by the veteran warrior, Peter de Montaigu, Grand Preceptor of Spain. At this 
period the renowned Suif-ed-din, brother and successor of Saladin, died, having appointed 
hif/i/lcro sons to separate and independent commands in his vast dominions. After his 
decease they contended for the supremacy, and the Templars crossed the Nile to take ad- 
vantage of the disputes. The infidels fiercely opposed their landing, and one of the 
Templar vessels being 1 warded by an overpowering force, the military friars cut with 
their hatchets a hole in the bottom of it, and all on hoard found a watery grave in the 
deep channel of the Nile. When the landing was effected, the Templars were the first 
to charge the enemy ; the Moslems fled, aud abandoned everything, tents, provisions, and 
arms, and the camp was given up to plunder. A trench was then drawn around the city 
of Ihuuietta, and the army took a position which deprived the town of all succor. After 
many brilliant exploits and sanguinary fights, the city was reduced to great straits; 
terms of surrender were offered and refused ; and on the November 6th, 1217, scaling 
ladders were used and the city waa taken by assault. When the Templars entered the 
town they found the plague in every Louse, ad the street* strewn with the dead. Out 
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of seventy thousand people but three thousand remained, so fearful had been the ravages 
ot the plague and famine. ° 

Immediately after the capture of Damietta, Da Moutaigu, Grand Master of Templars 
returned with the K.ug of Jerusalem to Palestine to oppose a fresh army of Moslems 
who under the command of Conraddin, Multan of Damascus, one of the sous of Malek- 
Adel. Sa'f-ed-din, had invade.! the country, blockaded the city of Acre, and laid siege to 
the Pilgrim s C last le at Athlit. In their intrenched camp at this castle the Templars md 
mustered force of upwards of four thousand men, who successfully defended the im- 
por -uit position against the obstinate attacks of the iufidek The Templar* sent urgent 
feters to the Pope Honorius III for help. They urged him to compel the Emperor 
Frederick to p< rform his vow, and to no longer i>ermit the Crusaders to compound 
with money for the non-fulfilment of their engagements, declaring that sueh composi- 
tion had been most injurious to the cause of the Cross. The Grand Master also wrote 
to the Pope, complaining of the misapplication by the clergv of the money collected 
t0w “ rd f he expenses of the Holy War, declaring that not a twentieth pari of it ever 
reached the empty treasury of the Latin Kingdom. 

During the summer of the year 1221, considerable succors arrived in Palestine and 
Egypt from Europe. The troops of the Sultan of Damascus were repulsed an 1 driven 
beyond the limits of the Latin Kingdom, and the Grand Master of Tduplars returned 
to Damietta to superintend the operations in Egypt. Cardinal Pelagius, the Papal legate 
{ tally ignorant of the art of war, had assumed the position of commander-iu-chief of 
the Army of the Cross. Contrary to the advice of the Templars, he urged the Crusaders 
it the autumnal season, when the waters of the Kile were rising, to march out of Damietta 
to undertake an expedition against C 'airo. At length, after the feast of the Holy Apostles, 
tile Crusaders marched along the Kile and arrived in good order at the place where the 
Sultan wa encamped at the head of an immense nnmlicr of the enemies of the Cross. 
The river Tapneri, an arm of the Nile, flowed between the camp of the Sultan and the 
Christians, who, being unable to fard the river, pitched their tents on the banki; and pre- 
pared bridge to enable them to force the passage. In the meanwhile the inundation of 
the Nile rapidly increased, and the Sultan, passing his galleys and -raed boats through 
*“ ne,ent tunal > _ flosted ‘hen »n the Nile in the rear of the Christian array, thus eutting 
their communication with Damietta. Nothing now was to l>e done but to retrace their 
Asps. The Sultan if Aleppo, and many other chiefs of the pagans, came up with an 
immense army to the relief of their fellow- Moslems, and attempted to eut off the retreat 
of the Crusaders, who were marching at night The Moslems cut the embankments of 
ha Nile, and the water surrounded the Christians on every side. They lost all their 
provisions, and many of the men were swept away with the stream. The further progress 
the rmy was forthwith arrested ; the waters continued to increase upon them ; all 
their horses and saddle-, carriages, baggage, furniture, in short, everything tliev had, were 
in . They could neither advance nor retreat. They could not attaek the Egyptians, 
wao, U|«jn rising ground, were inaccessible by reason of the intervening water. They 
were without lood, and there was nothing left for them to do but to treat with the Sultan. 

fiey irreed to surrender Damietta, with all the prisoners they held in Tyre and Acre 
on condition that the Sultan restored the wood of the true era* and the prisoners that 
he detained in Cairo and Damascus, The Sultan also accorded to them a truce of eight 
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yean, and during the negotiations for the apace of fifteen days he kindly furnished the 
Christians with the bread and corn ness ! sary for their subsistence, 

Conruddin was mild and enlightened monarch, and the Christians of Syria enjoyed 
repose and toleration under his rule. 

At the conclusion of the eight y Mrs’ truce with the infidels, John of Brienne, titular 
King of Jem Jem, prepared to bid adieu forever to Palestine, Since the death of liis 
Queen he had regarded his kingdom as a place of exile, and was anxious to escape from 
coil and incessant warfare, in which his feeble dominions were continually involved. Ilk 
daughter, Violante, had just reached her thirteenth year, and the King was desirous of 
seeking a suitable husband for her among the princes of Europe. 

Accompanied by Violante, he rrived in Italy and attended a Council of the Church 
which was assembled at Fereutino, in the Campagna di Roma, in the summer of 1223. 
Pope Honorius III, the Emperor Frederick II, the Patriarch of the Holy City, the 
Bisaop of Bethlehem, the Grand Mister of the Hospital, one of the Graud Precep- 
tors of the Temple were present at this Council ; nnd the Pope urged the Emperor to 
fulfill the vow which he had made eight years before to lead an army to the succor of 
the Holy Land. He offered him the hand of Violante, and with her the crown of the 
Latin Kingdom. This offer was accepted, and the nuptials were shortly afterwards cele- 
brated, and the Emperor solemnly took Isis oath upon the Holy Gospel to lead in person 
a great expedition for the recovery of Jerusalem, and John of Brienne abdicated in his 
favor. 

Violante was aocompanied from Palestine by a female cousin, possessed of powerful 
eharmt »nd raa 'y graceful accomplishments. The Emperor became oaptiva ted with her 
beauty, dishonors ' her, and treated his child wife with neglect. 

Preparations for the new Crusade were immediately commenced, and in the course of 
six months the Emperor was at the head of an army of sixty thou* ud well-disciplined 
men. This army was encam|>ed at Brundusium in 1227 ; but a pestilential disease hav- 
ing appeared among them, their departure was delayed several month In the meau- 
wliile the Empress Violante died in childbed. John of Brienne, who had already re- 
pented of his abdication, and wa dso incensed against Frederick for many acts of neglect 
and insult, no sooner saw the only tie which bound them severed by the death of Ins 
daughter, than he began to bestir himself and make interest with the Pops to undo 
what he had done, and regain the honorary crown he had renouuccd. Gregory IX, who 
was now Pope, a man of a proud, unconciliating and re vengeful character, owed the . u • 
peror a grudge for many an act of disobedience to his authority, aud encouraged i a 
overtures of John of Brienne more than he iliould have done. Frederick, however, 
despised them both, and in the middle of August set sail for Acre ; he was at sea three 
days when he became seasick and returned to land at Otranto, the nearest port. Gre- 
gory, who by this time had decided in favor of John of Brienne, excommunicated the 
Emperor for returning from so holy an ex|Rxlition on any pretext whatever. 

Frederick at first treated the excommunication with contempt, but when he got wed 
he gave the Pope to understand he was not to be outraged with impuuity, and sent some 
of hia troops to ravage the papal territories. This made matters worse, and without 
troubling himself to obtain a reconciliation with the Holy Bee, he again embarked with 
his forces and arrived at Acre on the 8 th of September. The Pope then cent letters to 
Paler tine denouncing him as publicly excommunicated, and commanded the Tt mplara 
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not to join his standard. Ttiey accordingly at first refused to take the field, aud as the 
forces at that time under the command of the Emperor were not sufficient for him to 
move alone, he was obliged to remain inactive during the winter. 

During the siege of Damietts ;he common danger had united the children of Malek- 
Adel; after their victory, ambition resumed the place of fear, uad the princes quarreled 
for the province which their union had wrest d from the Christiaus or saved from their 
invasion. Conraddin, Sultan of Damascus, dreading the views of Melik-Kamel, called 
Gelaleddin, Prince of the vast empire of Garismia, to his aid. The Suit m of Cairo, in 
great apprehension of the consequences of this alliance, turned his eyes towards the 
princes of the West. During several years the reports of the preparations made by the 
Emjieror Frederick had beer, a source of terror to the Mussulman power s. The Ern- 
! of Germany wa s considered, in the East, as the head of all the nations of Europe. 
The Sultan of Egypt conceived the hope that, owing to the quarrel between the Emperor 
tnd the Pope, and the dissensions among the Christians, he might find in Frederick a 
t j cere ally aad a powerful auxiliary. Melik-Kamel sent ambassadors with presents to 
Frederick, and invited him to coracs into the East, and promised to deliver Jerusalem up 
to him. This proposition gave the Emperor as much surprise as joy ; and, in return, he 
sent an amba ssador into Egypt to ascertain the exact intentions of the Sultan of Cairo, 
and to offer him his friendship. The envoy of Frederick was received at the court of 
he Sultan with the greatest honors, and returned to announce to his majesty that Melik- 
Kamel was ready to favor his expelition to Palestine. These details, which appear to 
be unknown to all the historians of the West, are related hy Abulfeda and the greater 
part of the Arabian historians who treat of the event? of this period. 

This negotiation was on the condition that Melik-Kamel was to lie secured hy Fred- 
erick in the possession of the more important territory of Egypt ; hut before the Crusaders 
i tched Palestine, Melik-Kamel was relieved from all fears by the death of his brother. 
He nevertheless did not think it worth while to contest with the Crusaders the barren 
corner of the feirth which had already been the scene of so much bloodshed, both Saracen 
and Chrietian, and proposal a truce of three years, only stipulating, in addition, that the 
Moslem* should be allowed to worship freely in the Temple of Jerusalem 

This proposition, with which the Pojie and the Christians of the West were totally 
unacquainted, made Frederick determined to follow up the project of his Crusade. The 
Christians of Palestine, in obedience to the Pope, refused to aid him in any way. The 
templars, Hospitallers and other Knights shared at first the general feeling, but they 
were not men to yield a blind obedience to a distant potentate, especially when it compro- 
mised their own interests. When, therefore, Frederick was ready to march upon Jeru- - 
lens without them, they joined Ills bauners to a man. 

Frederick announced the conclusion of the treaty he had made with the Sultan of 
Cairo, w ho had jurisdiction over Syria and Palestine, by which Jerusalem and the rest of 
Palestine war to tie surrendered to him, but the Christians were not satisfied that the 
Moslems should have the privilege of fre« worship ; Jerusalem. Unmerited good for- 
tune made them insolent, and they denied the right of the Eni|ieror to make that or any 
other treaty as long as he remained under the ecclesiastical ban. Frederick was disgusted 
with his bigoted subjects, hut os the Templars and Hospitallers remained true to him, he 
marched to Jerusalem to lie crowned. All the churches wua closed to him, and he 
could not even find a priest to officiate at his coronation. He had despised the pa|»l 
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authority too long to quail before it now, when it was so unjustly exercised, and, as there 
was nobody to crown him, lie wisely crooned himself. He held the crown iu his hand, 
and held it, too, at the cost of no blood. His was the only oue of the Holy Wai that 
was a battle of statecraft matead of swords, in which the art of peace won a victory. 

Frederick was not uble to remain long i? Jerusalem after being crowned in the Church 
of the Resurrection. The city resounded with imprecations against him, nd, after a few 
days’ stay, he returned to Acre to prepare for his departure to Europe. At Aero he 
found only revolted subjects, and Christians scandalized at his successes. The Patriarch 
and the clergy plac'd an iutenlict upon the city during the time the Emperor should re- 
main in it; all religious worship was suspended ; the altars were deprived of their orna- 
ments, and the crosses, relic- and images of the saints were cast upon the ground. The 
»1ead were buried in the fields without funeral ceremonies or monumental stones ; every- 
thing, in short, denoted a season of great calamities, and a ctread of the vengeance of 
Heaven ; it was tliu that the liberator of Jerusalem was welcomes! at Acre. Frederick 
found himself obliged to negotiate peace with the Christians, as he had done with the 
infidels, and being unable to regain their good will, he still further exa°perated them by 
hie violence. He >aused the gates of the city to be closed, and prohibited the bringing 
in of provisions ; he planted archer- in every place where they could menace the Tem- 
plars and pilgrims ; and by his orders mendicant preaching monks were dragged from 
the foot of the altars ami scourged with roils through the streets of the city. Hatred and 
vengeance were earn'd to the greatest excess on both s’des. It was impossible for the 
Emjjeror to rero n long at Acre, surrounded as he was by enemies, in addition to which 
motive he daily received letters from Enrope urging his return. Two formidable arraiee, 
under the banners of the ’Toly See, had invaded his Kingdom of Naples, pillaged the 
cities, ravaged the country, mutilated the prisoners, and committed all kiuds of enormities. 
These armies were under command of John of Brienne, impatient to avenge his own 
injuries, real or fancied. Frederick at length quitted Palestine and returned to his own 
dominions. On his return to I.'aly, he found - much more serious war than that he had 
carried on in Asia. The Pope bad not only levied troops to ravage his states ; he had 
induced the Lombards to take up arms against him. John of Brienne, deprived of his 
title of King of Jerusalem, determined to endeavor to be acknowledged Em|>eror, and his 
pretensions were supported by all the authority of the Church and the right of victory. 
The presence of Frederick restored courage to his subjects, whose fidelity was still un- 
shaken, and he met his enemies in several engagements, in which he always gained the 
advantage. The army of John of Brienne was dispersed, and the poKifical troops quitted 
in the greatest disorder all the cities and provinces they had conquered. 

The Pope, learning that fortune had deserted his I sinners again had recourse to the 
thunders of religion, and employed the most terrible of its denunciations against Frederick. 
He declured that all were excommunicated who should hold a ny kind of commerce’ with 
the Emjieror, all who should sit at hie table, lie present at his councils, celebrate divine 
service before him, or offer him any mark of attachment or reypect, Frederick was ter- 
rified at this sentence, which wa* published with great solemnity in all porta of Europe, 
particularly in his own dominions ; and sent amlussndors to the Pope, who, in spite of 
the thuneers with which he was armed, dreaded the consequences of war, and showed 
himself disposed to receive the submission of the enemy lie dreaded. 

After a negotiation of several days, a treaty was made, in which a conquered Pope 
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dictated laws to bis conqueror, and appeared, while facetting peace, to accord a pardon. 
Bnt in spite of this treaty of peace, the effect- of discord still subsisted, and were felt even 
in the East, where debates, raised in the name of the Church, had divided men’s minds 
-nd depressed the genera 5 courage ; and where the Christian stat s, for which Europe 
bad taken up arms, remained without support and without defence. As Frederick had 
f erus *l em without fortifying it, the Christians were in constant dread of the invasion 
ofthr Mussulman pea-nnts, whom the hops of pillage attracted from the mountains of 
Napiouse. The Patriarch of Jerusalem, the prelates, bar. is and people of Palestine, 
who had no longe a leader or a king, in vain implored the .ssistnnce of the warriors of 
the West, - hey had no faith in perils that followed so closely upon victory, aud they 
despaired of delivering a country that required to be delivered so often. 

Tho Pipe, however, had not abandoned the project of the Crusade, and convoked an 
assembly at Spoleto, at which Frederick, with the Patriarch, of Constantinople, Antioch 
and Jerusalem, assisted. It was resolved at this assembly to renew the war in Palestine 
notwithstanding the truce concluded with the Sultan of Cairo. 

Gregory addressed pastoral letter to all bishops and prelates, directing the preaching 
of a new Crusade, aud ordered a tart upon all the faithful, of both sexes >f a denier per 
week to pay the exposes. France was then at peace. Thihanlt V, Count of Champagne 
and King of Navarre, son of the Thibault who died before the fifth Crusade, undertook 
to discharge the vow his father had made, and Pierre de Dreux, Duke of Brittany, also 
a ssumed the Cross. Hugh I\ Duke of Burgundy, and a crowd of barons and knights 
took the Cross and engaged to follow the Duke of Brittany and the King of Navarre into 
Palestine. 

The Grand Master of the Temple, Petei de Montaigu, died at Acre at an advanced 
age and was succeeded in 1233 by Hermann de Pfirigord, Grand Preceptor of Calabria 
an < Sicily. Shortly after his accession to power, the truce with the Sultau of Aleppo 
expired, and William de Montferrat, Preceptor of Antioch, having besieged a fortress of 
the infidels, refused to retreat before a superior force, and was surrounded and over- 
whelmed, a hundred Knights of the Temple and three hundred cross-bow men being 
together with many secular warriors and a large number of foot soldiere. The 
Preceptor of Antioch, before he wa> slain, “sent sixteen infidels to hell.” As soon as the 
Templars in England heard of the; disaster, they sent, in conjunction with the Hospitallers, 
instant succor to their brethren. Having made their arrangements, they started from the 
house of the Hospitallers at Olerkenwell, in Loudon, and passed through the city with 
sjiears held aloft, shields displayed and banners advanced. They marched in splendid 
pomp to the bridge, and sought a blessing from all who crowded to see them |iass. 

The Sixth Cru*ade was now preached in Europe by Pope Gregory IX, and the Tem- 
plate ex (Meting the arrival of speedy succor, and being desirous of taking advantage of 
the dissensions that had arisen among the Saracens, recommenced hostilities with the Sul- 
taus of Egypt and Damascus. 

The Crusaders under the Duke of Brittany and the King of Navarre were preparing 
for their departure when, all at once, a fresh cry of alarm resounded through the Went 
lie Empire of the Latm at Constantinople was in distress. After the reigns of Baldwin 
of Flanders and his son Henry, Peter of Courtenay was called to the throne, and, while 
on his way to take possession, was surprise.! and massacred in Macedonia by the order of 
Theodore Comnenus, Prince of Epirus. Rol>ert of Courtenay, second son of Peter, only 
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•nceiided the throne to experienre the rapid decline of the empire ; conquered in a great 
battle by V^taces, the successor of Lascark, he lost all the provinces beyond the Bos- 
phorus and the Hellespont, as well as Thessaly and a great part of Thrace, Constanti- 
nople beheld from its towers the banuers of the Greeks of Nice and of tli> Uirfcarians of 
Mount Hemus, who were threatening the city. A nude: these disasters Robert died, leav- 
ing his brothe Baldwin as hia successor, who was still in his childhood. John of Brienne, 
for some short time King of Jerusalem, was called to tbo tottering throne of Constanti- 
nople at the moment the Greeks and barbarians were At the gates of the city ; but the 
new Emperor fought several battles with them, seised their slii|)s and dispersed ifafir 
armies. After having defeated hi,* enemies, he found himself w'.hout an army, and he 
was obliged to wait in his capital for succors that had been promised him, and which 
never arrived. More than eighty years of uge, he terminated his active areer in contest- 
ing with the barbarians the remains of £ power which had been founded by arms,aad the 
miserable wreck of which aould only be preserved by prodigies of valor. On his death- 
bed he laid aside tho imperial purple, and desired to breathe his last in the habit of a 
Cordelier. Yonng Baldwin, who had married his daughter, and who was to have suc- 
ceeded him, was unable to obtain his inheritance,, and departing as a fugitive from his 
capital wandered through Europe as a supp -out. The sovereign Pontiff was touched 
with the misery of Baldwin, and at the same time oould not hear without pity the com- 
plaints of the Latin Church of Bysantium ; he published a new Crusade for the defence 
of the Empire of the East, 

The Crusader* who were about to set out for the Holy Land were invited to go to 
the assistance of Constantinople, but the prayers of the Holy See produced but little effect. 
The French princes anti nobles persisted in their resolution of going to fight the Saracens 
in Asia. 

Gre ory, who hail made for himself many formhlable enemies in the ',/est, appeared 
to have forgott n a war he had so warmly promoted, and was entirely engrossed by hie 
own dangers. Most of the leaders were assembled at Lyons, where they received a nurcio 
from the Pope, who commanded them to return to their homes. This unexpected order 
from Gregory IX, gave great offence to the princes and barons, who told the envoy of the 
Court of Rome that the Pope might change his policy, ami disapprove of tiiat which he 
himself had set on foot, but that the defenders of the Cross, they who had devoted them- 
selves to the service of Christ, would remain steadfast in their intentions. “We have made,” 
added t!.-_y, “all our preparations; we have pledged or sold our lands, our houses, and our 
goods; we have quitted our friend* and our families, giving out our departure for Pales- 
tine; religiou and honor forbid us to retrace our steps.” As the Pope’s nuncio wished 
to speak and uphold the authority of the Clmrcl and e lie accused the barone of betray- 
ing the cause they were going to defend, the Christian warriors eould not restrain their 
indignation ; they were so exasperated that they even ill-treated the ambassador of the 
Pope, and but for the intercc ion and prayers of the prelates and bishops would have 
immolated him to thrir anger. 

Scarcely had the Crusaders dismissed the Pope’s nuncio with contempt, than deputies 
arrived from the Em|ieror of Germany, equally supplicating thorn to suspend their 
march, and wait until lie had collected his troops, in order to place himself at their head. 
The knights and barons could not comprehend the mcauing of thrse delays thus at- 
tempted. Tho King of Navarre, the Dukes of Brittany and Burgundy, with most of 
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the nobles [hat had taken the Crocs, persisted in the design of accomplishing theL vow 
and embarked for Syria at the port of Marseilles. 

At the time of the arrival of the Crusaders, Melik-Kamel, the Sultan of Cairo, had 
recently died and his death bet me the signal for wars between the princes of his fsnnly, 
mh disputt d by tarns tor the Kingdom of Egypt and the various principalities The 
King of Navarre, the Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of Brittany and tlio Count de Bar, 
aisrcued with a party of Templars to attack the Sultan of Egypt, while the Grand 
Master, De P 4 rigord, prepared to invade the territory of the Suita n of Damascus. In a 
bloody battle fought with the Mamelukes, near Gaza, the Count de Bar, with many 
knights and persons of quality, and all the foot soldiers, were alain. The Ceunt dc 
Montfort was taken prisoner, and all the baggage of the army was lost. The King of 
Navarre and the survivors then retreated to Joppa, and set sail from that port for Acre. 
On their arrival at this place tiny joined the Grand Master of the Temple, De P6rigord, 
who was encamped at the palm grove of Caifa, Thence they marched toward., Tiberias, 
and on their arrival at Sepphoris met some messengers who were proceeding from Sal^k 
fsmael, the Sultan of Damascus, to the Grand Master of the Temp'e, with overtures of 
I •'■ace and offere to mrrender Jerusalem upon the following terms : The Moslem and 
Christian prisoners of war were immediately to be set at liberty ; all Palestine, between 
the sea coast and the Jordan, excepting the cities of St. Abraham (Hehron?), Nablous, 
and Bethshean, was to be surrendered to the Christians. The Christians were to assist 
the Sultan of Damascus in a war which had broken out between h'm and Nojmoddin 
Ayoub, Sultan of Egypt. They were to inarch with all their forces to the south to occupy 
Jopps and Ascalon, and prevent the latter potentate from marching through Palestine to 
attack the Sultan of Damascus. And, lastly, no truce war to be entered into with the 
Sultan of Egypt by the Christians, unless the Sultan of Damascus was included therein. 
The Grand Master of the Temple, De Perigord, acceded tc *hese terms, and induced the 
chiefs of the Crusaders to assent to the compact ; but the Grand Master of the Hospital, 
Bertrand de Camps, refused to be a party to it. It is said that he entered into a separate 
am! independent treaty with Nojmoddin Ayouh, who had just mounted the throne of 
Egypt, so that one of the great military orders remained at war with the Sultan of 
Damascus and the other with the Sultan of Egypt. 

Immediately after the conclusion of this treaty, the Templars assembled all their dis- 
posable forces and proceeded to Joppa with the Count de Never? and a body of newl 
arrived Crusaders, and co-operated with an army which the Sultan of Damascus had 
sent into that neighborhoed to act against the Egyptians. In the meantime, Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, the brother of Henry III, King of England, having assumed the 
Cross, arrived in Palestine and proceeded with a small force of English pilgrims, knights 
and foot soldiers to the camp of the Templars at Joppa. With this welcome reinforce- 
ment the Grand Master of the Temple, De Pdrigord, marched at once Upon Asca'on, re 
constructed the cnstle, and restored the fortifications to the state in which they were left 
liy King Hichard forty-five years before. Tiie Templars then endeavored to obtain pos- 
session of their ancient fortress of Gaza, a place of very great importance An invading 
army from the south could approach Jerusalem only by way of Gaza, or by taking a long 
ind tediotr route through the desert of Arabia Pet raw, to Kerak, and /rnm thence to 
Hebron, by the southern extremity o' ,ie Dead Sea. The want of w iter and forage 
presented an insuperable obstacle to the march of a large body of forces in any other di- 
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rection. Towards the close of autumn, the Templars marched agutasi Gaia in conjunct 
ti'jn with Salek Ismael, Sultan of Damascus, drove out the Egyptians, and obtained 
I tension of the dismantled fortifications. Large s'*!ns of money were expended in tho 
u construction of the walk of the castle, a strong garri-on was established in the ins* 
|K>rtant post, and the Templars then marched upon Jerusalem. 

The fortifications of the Holy City had been dismantled by Mclik-Kamel at the 
time of the siege of Pamietta, 1238, when, alarmed at the military success of the Franks 
in Egypt, he was anxious to purchase tho safety of the country by the cession of Jeru- 
salem. The Templars, consequently, euterel the Holy City without difficulty or resist- 
ance; tho Mussulman population abandoned their dwellings on their approach, and the 
military friars once more entered the City of David, barefooted and bareheaded, singing 
loud hymns of triumph. They rushed to the Church of the Resurrection, and fell pros- 
trate on their knees before the shrine of the Holy Sepulchre. They ascended Calvary, 
and visited the reputed .scene of the Crucifixion ; and then hastened, in martial array and 
with the sound of the trumpet, through the forlorn and deserted streets of the City of 
Zion, to take possession of their ancient qi -rters on Mount Moriah, vacant for more than 
one hundred years. The Temple of the Knights Templar was again purified and recon- 
secrated. The gr ater part of the old convent, adjoining the Temple, had l>ee>,i destroyed 
iu 1187, by Saladin, and the military friars were compelled to pitch numerous tents in 
the area for the accommodation of their brethren. 

Nothing could exceed the joy with which the intelligence of the reoccupatmr. jf Jeru- 
salem was received throughout Palestine and through all Christendom. Now that the 
policy of the Templars had been crowned with success, and Jerusalem regained, the Hos- 
pitallers uo longer opposed the treaty with the Sultan of Damascus, but hastened to co- 
operate for the preservation of the Holy City. The Patriarch returned to Jerusalem, 
with all his clergy ; the churches were reconsecrated,- and the Templars and Hospitallers 
emptied their treasuries in rebuilding the walls. 

To all appearance the Holy Ware were at an end ; the Christians had entire possession 
of Jerusalem, Tripolis, Antioch, Edessa, Acre, Jaffa, and, in fact, of nearly all Judea; 
and could they have been at peace among themselves they might have overcome, without 
great difficulty, the jealousy and hostility of their neighbors. 

When the Sultan of Egypt learned of the march of the Templars to Jerusalem and 
of their reoccnpation of all the holy places, he sent an array across the desert to drive 
them out of the Holy City before they would have time to reconstruct the walls and 
repair the fortifications. The Templars collected their forces and advanced to meet the 
Egyptians, They occupied the passes loading to Jerusalem and there gave battle, gaining 
a glorious victory over the Moslems and driving them into the desert. Ayoub, Bultan of 
Egypt, feeling himself unable to resist the formidable alliance of the Templars with 
Saleh Ismael, which prevented him from conquering Syria as ho desired, with Damascus 
and all the surrounding country to annex to his own dominions, determined to apply for 
s'lecor to the hordes of Carismia, and sent deputies to the leaders of those fierce bar- 
barians, promising to abandon Palestine to them if they subuircd it. This proposition 
was accepted with joy ; their cupidity being awakened by an exaggerated account of the 
fertility and wealth of the land. The Carismians assembled together in a body and 
crossed the Euphrates (1244), ravagwl the territories of the Sultan of Aleppo, and marched 
up the plain of the Orontes, wasting all the emintry around them with fire and sword, and 
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the flames which aooompantl sheir steps announced their nrri.i! to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. 

Fortifications scarcely commenced, and the email number of warriors iu the Holy 
City, left not the least hope of being able to repel the unexpected attack of such a formid- 
able ere my. The Grand Master of the Temple, De P4rigord, railed a council of war, 
and, it va determined that Jerusalem was untenable, auu that the Holy City must ones 
again be abandoned to the infidels. The population rtaolved to fly, and most of them 
did m), but about seven thousand lingered behind, and were every one massacred by the 
Catrismiaus, who soon arrived. The 3 who fled were hunted through the mountaius and 
descended into the plaits of Itaraleli, where they were attacked by the Carismians, and 
only three hundred out of the whole number succeeded in reaching Joppa in safety. All 
the Womeu und children were taken captive in the mountains, among them several nuns, 
who were sent to Egypt und sold in the common slave market. The Carismians then 
marched upon Gassa, stormed the city, and put the garrison to the sword. 

In the meantime the Grand Musters of the Templars md the Hospitallers, assembled 
with til Patriarch of Jerusalem and the nobles of the kingdom of Acre, endeavored to 
devise means by which the Carismteas might be repulsed and Palratiuc saved. All the 
inhabitants of Tyre, Sidon, Acre and other Christian cit 1 able to bear arms repaired to 
their standards. The Moslem Princes of Damascus, Carac and Etnessa, whose assistance 
the Jhristi-ns implored, united their forces, and assembled an army to join with the 
Christians in the effort to stop the progre^ of the general devastation. The Mussulman 
army son arrived in Palestine. Its appearance before the wallsmf Acre raised the cour- 
age of the Frank«, who in so pre* ng a danger had no repugnance to fight in company 
with the infidels. 

The Christian ;nd Mussulman armies, united uuder the same banners, set out from 
Acre and encamped on the plains of Ascalon. The forces of the Carismians were near 
«uza, where they were to receive provisions and reinforcements seut by th® Sultan of 
Egypt. The armies met in the country of the ancient Philistines, on the sandy plains 
o! ban, where aome yean before the King of Navarre and the Duke of Burgundy were 
defeated and lost the best of their knights and soldiers. 

The array was divided into three bodies; the left wing was commanded by Gauthier 
de Brienne ; the Mussulman troops, under the orders of the Prince of Emessa, formed the 
right wing ; and the Grand Master of the Templars, with hk knight and the barons of 
Palestine with their vassals, formed the centre. 

The intrepid Piishop of Kama, in complete armor, impatient to signalize his bravery 
against the enemies of the Christians, rushed amid the hostile ranks, ami the two armies 
were at once generally engaged. Both side, knew their only hope laid in victory, and 
that defeat meant ruin ; on this account the annals of war present no example of a more 
murderous and obstinate contest. The battle begun with the dawn and was suspended at 
sunset to be renewed with the same fury on the following morning. The Prince of 
Emessa, after having lost two thousand of his horsemen, abandoned the field of battle, 
and fled towards Damascus, leaving th® Christians to coutinue the fight. The soldiers 
of the Cross sustained the repeated shocks of the enemy alone, until, exhausted by fatigue 
and overwhelmed by a multitude, almost all were killed or taken prisoner The army| 
was practically annihilated. The Grand Master of the temple, l)e Pgrigord, aud the 
flow»r of his chivalry, perished in that bloody encounter, und the Grand Master of the 
ir.. v. — 11. 
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Hospitaller*, IX Chateanneuf, wa. led away into captivity. The Prince of Tyre, tlie 
Patriarch of Jeraialera, and some of the prelates, with great difficulty escaped the 
-laughter and retired to Acre. Among the warriors who regained the Christian cities 
there were only thirty-three Knight Templar, twenty-six Hospitallers, and three Teutonic 
Knights. 

The government of the Order of the Temple, in -onsequenci! of the death of tlie 
Grand Master, temporarily devolved upon the Knight Templar 'William de Rochefort, 
who immediately despatched a melancholy letter addressed to the Pope and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, detailing the horrors and atrocities of the Cansmian invasion, and 
st-iting, in conclusion, “But know assuredly that unless, through the interposition of the 
Most nigh or by the aid of the faithful, the Holy Land is succored in the next spring 
pa; ’’age from Europe, its doom is r tied aud utter ruin is inevitable. Given at Acre this 
5th day of November in the year of our Lord, 1 244.” 

The aliovj letter was read before a general oauncil of the Church, which had been 
assembled hy the Pope, Innocent IV, aud it was resolved that the Seventh Cm .ale 
should be p readied. All sorts of blessings and indulgences were promi sed to those who 
would assume the Cross, but the ancient enthusiasm in favor of distant expeditions to the 
East had died away ; the addressee and exhortations of the clergy now fell on unwilling 
ears, and the Templars und Hospitallers for several years received, from outside of these 
orders, only some small assistance in men and money. The Emperor Frederick, who 
still bore the empty title of King of Jerusalem, lestowed no thought upon his Easterr 
subjects and the Holy Land, except to ubuse those by whom that land had been so gal- 
lantly defended. In the midst of all these troubles a General Chapter of Knights 
Templar was assembled in the Pilgrim’s Castle at Athlit, arid the veteran warrior, Wil- 
liam de Sonnac, was chosen Grand Master of the Order. Circular letters were at once 
issued to mil Western Preceptories, summoning all the Brethren to Palestine, and direct- 
ing the immediate transmission of all the money in the different treasuries to the head- 
quarters of the Order at Acre. These orders were promptly attended to. 

The victory of the Carismians delivered up the greater part of Palestine to the 
enemies of the Christian colonic s. The Egyptians took possession of Jerusalem, Tiberias, 
and the cities ceded to the Frank* by the Sultan of Damascus. Jaffa did not fall into 
the hands of the infidels, although it was besieged for some time. The Snltau of Cairo, 
Egypt, sent presents to the leaders of the victorious hordes of the Carismians, and pro- 
posed that they crown their ixploits by directing their arms against Damascus. The 
Carismians immediately laid siege to the capital of Syria. The city had been hastily 
fortified and was unable to make more than a slight resistance to their impetuous attack’’. 
Having no hope of succor, it opened its gates, and acknowledged the domination of the 
Sultan of Egypt, who immediately took powsion with a garrison of his own troops, as 
he had done n the case of every other city and fortress that had been captured by the 
Carismians st his reqnest, and all these places were now under his domination. As soon 
as the Carismians had taken Dame bus, inflated by their victory, and seeing the Egyptian 
troops enter and take possession of the city, they demanded, in a menacing tone, thut the 
lauds that had been promised to them in Palestine should be given up to them imme- 
diately. The Sultan of Egypt, dreading such neighbors, attempted to temporize with 
them and defer the fulfilment of his promise. In the fury which his refusal created, 
the barbarians offered thrir services to the prinoe whom they had just despoiled of the 
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my an id province, and laid fresh siege to Damascus, order to deprive toe Egyptians of 

£ J* J«yP‘' u n *«■ - "‘.‘be inhabitants defended themselves with otoimev the 

8nL° f 8 ‘ 1 “ hMd ^ ° * P ‘. tlk ** ene “y “PPb '“g the place of courage. * The 

Sultan of Egypt sent u. army to resist tl.e city, and the Can's, mans were conquer d in 

b “ M,<S * Afte ; d p ublr defi ■■■* °*ntol histciy parcel) mentions theiAame or 
give* any me sn j of following ‘heir truck. ’ 

f A’f-t ?“*„!** maU by the destruction of the 
Cansmians. They had lost their alhe and could reckon upon nothing bet enemies 

uinong th Mussulmans. The Sultan of Egypt was extending his dominions in Syria, 

on the T,r JT“ " #K T ‘ ^ Uy - Thc ‘‘ i,k * 8tm bdd by the Chris 
on he c « ts of die sea, were almost without defender*. The older* of St John and the 

Temple had offered he Sultan of Egypt . .nsiderable sum for the ran.AAf hi 

prwoners-but the Sultan refused to listen to their ambassador-, ami threatened them 

™ * 1 *" ® re of ’ , “^ rash ri,est two bodies, formerly so dreaded bv the Mussul- 

Tw W “ W ? ene<1 ; nd * Myei th * they Were ,on ** r ■*+» ‘o serve the cause 
of the Christians with any advantage, and were compelled to wait, in a state of inaction, 

. JVT? , , b,llty 01 Euro P e hould » to replace the knights held in captivity 
by the infidels, or swept away from the field of battle P ” 

to m 8ew,,th CnM * de Was My P^reaning, thc Pope wrote a .otter 

to the Sulten of Egypt, proposing a peace or a truce, and received in reply a gnndilo- 

r; *? 16 ’ Tff 1 , ,n th ®. U 7 al flower 7 8 ‘>’ le of ‘be Orientals, in which the Sultan 
^ ^ de#ired perCC: b,,t iDforn,ed ‘be Pope that between 

him and tho Emperor Fredc sk there had been mutual love, alliance and perfect con- 

rjT, het,m r Sultan my (his) father; and between yon (the Po£. and the 
Emperor there rs strife nd warfare. “ Whence it is not fit that we should entor into any 
treaty with the Christians until we have previously had his udvice and assent We have 

therefore »r tt to our envoy at the imperial court upon the propositions made to as by 
the Pope s me nenger,” etc. 3 

The Cansmians 1 .ring been defeated and practically annihilated, for history states 
dmt every straggl t that was subsequently seer, was immediately killed by Christian or 
Mussulman whoever found him first, it might be supposed a little rest weald be granted 
to the inhabitants of Jud 1; but it was not to be so, for the Comans, a fierce tribe of 
Tartar*, made the.r w ly through the Christian province of Armenia into the principality 
of Antioch, and ragged both banks of the Orates, carrying the inhabit ants away into 
ciptivity. lhe King of Armenia and the Prince of Ant.och sent mre«engere to the 
Templars md Hospitallers for help, and the Grand Master of Templars, who had drawn 
on all the Preceptories of the Order in Europe for every available knight, collected his 
. ,pc Ke > :ud lk,| ig with him the Hospitallers, under their Grand Master hur- 
R to the relief of the distresse d province. A long and bloody battle was fought in the 
viein r of the iron hndge over the Orontes, the Comans were overthrown and slanghtered 
and the City of Antioch was raved from pillage. Thc Hospitallers suffered severely in 
tins engagement and their Grand Master, Bertrand de Camps, died of his wc unds four 
days alter the l itle. 

The only ^ European sovereign to whom the distresses of the Christians in Palestine 
11 w appeu ed was Loins IX, King ot France. He was an intensely religious man • and 
lhe year that news was received of the latest misfortunes of Palatine, Louie [X fell 
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dangerously ill, and sank into such a lethargy that it was reported he was dead. He re- 
covered when apparently at the portal of the tomb, and the first use he made of speech, 
after again beholding the light, was to ask for the Cross and express his determination to 
go to the Holy Land. His family and friends tried to dissuade him, but when he began 
to recover he repeated his vow. To give more solemnity to the publication of the Cru- 
sade, and to excite the ardor of the warriors, he convoked a parliament in his capital. 
After the Cardinal had repeated the exhortations addressed by the Pope to the faithful, 
Louis spoke, cum .raced the picture of the disasters of Palestine. He had scarely ceased 
speaking, when his three brothers, Robert, Couut d’ Artois, Alphonse, Duke of Poictiers, 
and Charles, Duke cf Anjou, took the oath to go. Qneen Marguerite, the Countess 
d’ Artois, and the Duchess of Poictiers, likewise took the Cross and resolved to accompany 
their husbands. Moet of the bishops and prelates present also enrolled themselves. 
There was not an illustrious family ,n the kingdom that did not supply one hero for the 
Crusade. 

The Crusade was preached at this time in all the states of Europe, but as most of the 
countries were filled w-th discord, the voice of the sacred orator was lost amid the din of 
factions aud the tumult o<“ arms. When the Bishop of Berytus went into England, to 
.-•it eat the English monarch to help the Christians of the East, Henry III was fully oc- 
cupied in repelling the aggressions of the King of Scotland, and with the troubles iu 
Wales. The barons menaced his authority, and did not permit him to engage in any 
foreign war, and he not only refused to take the Cross, but forbade the preaching of the 
Crusade in his kingdom. Germany was embroiled with the Pope, and Italy in civil 
feuds, so France was left to conduct the Crusade alone. 

Louis took two years to prepare for the campaign. He collected provisions for his 
army, ano prepared magazines in the Island of Cyprus, where he meant to land. He 
committed the government of his kingdom to his mother, and, clad in plain steel mail, 
he set jut, with a fleet of twenty-eight vessels, exclusive of those carrying horses and 
provisions, leaving jiort on 2oth day of August, 1248. 

Henry, the grandson of Guy of Lusignan, reigned in Cyprus. He received the King 
at Limasso, and conducted him with much honor to Nicosia. A short time after his ar- 
rival a council was held, iu which it was decided that their arms should be in the 
first place directed against Egypt. The reverses previously sustained by the Christian 
arms on the bauks of the Nile did not at all alarm the King of France and his barons, 
and it is more than probable he had, before he left his kingdom, formed the design of 
carrying the war into the country from which the Mussulmans drew their wealth and 
their strength. It was also decided that the Christian army should not depart from 
Cyprus until the following spriug, in order that additional preparations might be com- 
pleted. 

Malek Saleh Negmeddiu now reigned as the Sultau of Cairo and all Egypt. At the 
moment Louis IX landed in Cyprus the Sultan was in Syria, making war against the 
Prince of Aleppo, and held the city of Emessa in siege. He knew all the projects of 
the Christians, and gave orders for the defence of all the avenues of Egypt. When he 
learned the Christian army was aliout to embark, he immediately abandoned the siege of 
Emessa, and concluded a truce with his enemies, to return to his states that were threat- 
ened with invasion. He neglected nothing in fortifiying the coasts or provisioning Dami- 
etta, which was most likely to be the object of the first hostilities. A powerful fleet was 
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equipped, descended the Nile, ar was placed at the mouth of the river ; an arm/, com- 
manded by Fakreddin, the moe skillful of the Emirs, encamped on the coast to the west 
of the mouth of th . river, at the spot where, thirty-three years before, the army of John 
of Brienne had landed, and the Saracens held themselves in readiness for developments, 
in the spring Louis embarked for Egypt with his whole host; but a violent tempest 
separated his fleet, and he arrived before Damietta with only a few thousand men. 
They were, however, impetuous and full of hope ; and although the Sultan was drawn 
up on the shore with a force infinitely superior, it was resolved to attempt a landing with- 
out waiting for the arrival of the rest of the array. As soon as they were within bow- 
shot the shower of stones, arrows and javelins commenced, bnt the line pressed on, and 
the King set an example by plunging into the waves, in full armor, his buckler over his 
breast, and his sword in bis hand, the water being up to his shoulders ; and his army, in- 
spired by bis bravery, followed, shouting the old war cry of the first Crusaders, Dim le 
vcul! Dim kvmi! A panic seised the Turks. A body of their cavalry tried to ride 
down the Crusaders, ut the knights fixed their large shields deep in the sands, covered 
themselves with them, and, presenting the points of their lancer, checked the dash of the 
enemy. All the Christians, as they reached the Bhore, formed in rear of this battalion ; 
the oriflamme was planted on the shore, and Louis fell upon his knees to offer up his 
thanks to Heaven. At length, all the army being landed, a sanguinary contest began on 
every part of the coast. Tho two fleets quickly became engaged at the mouth of the 
Nile, and shore and sea resounded with the shock of arms. The fleet of the Saracens 
was soon dispersed ; many of the vessels were sunk, and the remainder escaped up the 
river.. In the meantime the troops of Fakreddin, broken in all directions, retired in the 
greatest confusion, the French pursuing them up to their intrench ments; and, after a last 
desperate struggle, the Mussulmans abandoned their camp and the western bank of the 
Nile, leaving several of their Emirs on the field of battle. The Crusaders pitched their 
tents on the battleground and passed the night in rejoicings, while in Damietta the 
greatest confusion reigned. The fugitives from the army of Fakreddin passed through 
the city, spreading terror. Fakreddin gave no orders for the security of the city, and ss 
(lie darkness of night came on, fear made them barbarous ; they massacred all the Chris- 
tian inhabitants they could find ; the troops, on retiring from the city, pillaged in houses 
and set fire to the public edifices. The garrison abandoned the towers and rai-.jiarta in- 
trusted to their guardianship, and fled away with the army of Fakreddin. The columns 
of flame that rose from the city were soon observed in the Christian camp — the whole 
horizon was on fire. On the morrow, at daybreak, the soldiers advanced to the city ; all 
the gates were found open ; they met nothing in the streets but carcasses of the victims 
and the few living Christians, who had in their turn massacred all t,ie Mussnlmans whom 
age and infirmities prevented from flying. The army took possession and employed 
themselves in stopping the progress of the flames and iu pillagiug the city. 

Te Deem after Victory. 

In the meantime, the King of France, the Pope’s legate, and the patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, followed by a crowd of prelates and ecclesiastics, entered Damietta in procession, 
and repaired to the great mosque, which was once more converted into a church, and con- 
secrated io the Holy Virgin, the mother of Jesus Christ. 

The French monarch, the clergy, and all the leaders of the army marched with head* 
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uncovered and barefooted, binging jongs of thanksgiving, and attributing to God all the 
glory of this* mimcn'ou conquest. 

The news of the victory was soon spread throughout Egypt. Nagnieddin was ill and 
unable to mount ilia hoots when the defeat of his army uud the victory of the Christians 
were announced to him by the soldiers who had fled from Damietta. His rage against 
the garrisou was violent, and he pronounced a sentence of instant death upon fifty-tour 
of the most guilty. While he was wreaking his wrath on hi» subjects, the ( rusaden es- 
tablished themselves in Damietto, where they were joined by the Grand Master of Temp- 
lars, who left Acre, bringing with him all his available force, who breathed nothing but 
war. They were acquainted with the country and the best manner of combating the 
infidels ; md with this useful reinforcement the King wa able to undertake an expedi- 
tion against Alexandria, or, by obtaining possessiou of Mansourah, render himself master 
of the route to Cairo. After the iaking of Damietta, several of the leaders proposed to 
pureue the Mussulmans, l«ut the period was approaching for the rise of the Kile, id the re- 
membrance of the overthrow of John of Brienue dispelled the idea of marchiug against 
the capital of Egypt for the time being ; besides which it was the desire of Louis to 
await the arrival of his brother, the Count of Poictiers, who was to embark with the last 
levy of the kingdom of France. 

While the Christian army was lying idle in Damietta, the Mussulmans were not 
wasting any time. The Bedouin Arab horeeracn made repeated daslic and harassed the 
Christians day and night ; stragglers were ent off, and many a Christian’s head wa.-. taken 
to Cairo for the golden byzant that was promised by the Sultan. To raise the confidence 
of the infidel army, great care was taken to exhibit these heads ; ail captives were paraded 
about in triumph, and the least advantage obtained over the Franks was magnified and 
celebrated throughout all Egypt. The activity of Negmeddiu appeared to increase as 
hit? end approached. He made the greatest exertions to assemble his troops; was inde- 
fatigable in watching every movement of the Crusaders ; pushed the work day and night 
in repairing and strengthening the fortifications of Mansoimth ; the Mussulman fleet, 
which had retired up the river, cast anchor directly in front of that city. While these 
preparations were progressing, word arrived that the garrison of Damascus had taken 
possession of he City of Sidoo, belonging to the Franks, and that the ini|)ottant City of 
Carac had thrown off allegiance to the Christian [lowers and declared in favor of Ncg- 
raeddin. This unexpected intelligeuce, the sight of the prisoners, but, above all, the in- 
activity of thw Christians, wliieh van attributed to fear, completely dissipated the terror 
w" ‘h had at first prevailed among the Mussulmans. New reinforcements arrived daily 
in the camp of the Snttan ; the people flocked sn crowds to the Mosques in Cairo and the 
other cities of Egypt, to invoke the p-'.tccrion of Heaven and return thanks to the God 
of Midi omet for having prevent'd the Christians from taking advantage of their victories. 
But Loui- was experiencing such an excpst of piety that he gave little heed to anything 
but his orisons. So complete was his fanaticism that he considered his work in the hands 
of God, and waited for a summons from on High before attempting any further progress. 
One night he heard the voice of the Redeemer calling to him out of a flame of fire : “ Rise, 
Son of the Crc-:#> 1 The hour hue come 1 ” Next day he ordered the advance upon 
Cairo. 

While the Ohri'tian army was forgetting in its sojourn at Damietta Imtli the laws of 
discipliue and the object of the Holy War, Alphonse, Count of Poictiers, with an expedition 
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Te Deum After Victory 

Ajftr the oriftU'i. fy />.■«**, 

Hie Km^ ..f 1- r. nice, 111 e I’.>|k-’s legato. nil. 1 life I itru.ch ..I Jcni.ule u, f, 
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ami uttiihuiMiji to li.ul nil the ^ 1« »ry .»(* this inii.icul oils conquest . 





COUNT D ARTOIS DISOBEYS ORDERS. i6g 

of new Crusaders, landed at Dumietta just before tiie King bad his fiiteful dream. With 
this accession the King had xtv thousand fighting men, snore than twenty thousand of 
whom were horsemen. A numerous fleet ascended the Nile, sriying provisions, baggage 
,ad machines of ar. Queen Marguerite, with the Countesses of Artois, Anjon and 
I oictiers, remained at Damietta, where the King left a garrison under command of Olivier 
de Themes, 

'he Crusaders encamped at Pharesoour the 7th of December, 1249; terror again pre- 
ceded their march and everything seemed in their favor. One circumstance would have 
creased their sense of security if they had known of it ; Negmeddin was at length dead. 
This death might have produced serious trouble in the Egyptian army and nation if it 
had not been oirefully concealed for several days, during which time all order* were is- 
sued in his name. Nothing interrupted the work of prejiaration for defence. All the 
precautions were the work of a woman, who had been purchased as a slave and had he- 
eom. the favorite wife of Negmeddin. Her name was Chegger-Eddour, and she is 
described as a woman of courage aud talents, and that no woman surpassed her in beauty, 
and no man excelled her in genius ; hut this statement is taken from the Arabian his- 
torians. After the death of Negmeddin, the Sultana assembled the principal Emirs; in 
this couneil the command of Egypt was given to Fakreddin, aud they acknowledged as 
Snltan, Almoadam Touranschah, whom his father had banished to Mesopotamia ; and 
Chvii ;er-Eddour soon became the wife of Almoadam. 

Daring the march to Cairo the Templars led the van of the Christian army, and en- 
red the town ot Bcharmesah, meeting only five hundred Mussulman horsemen, who at 
fiKt evinced nothing but pacific intentions, aud, from the »malliuBS of their numlier, in- 
spired no dread. Louis, whose protection they seemed to implore, forbade the Crusaders 
to attaek them ; but the Mussulmans afiused his forbearance, and one of the Mamelukes 
gave i Knight Templar in the first rank so heavy a blow with his battle-axe that it felled 
him dead under the feet of the Lord Reginald de Vichicr’s horse, who was Marshal of 
the Temple. The Marshal, sewing his man fall, cried out to his brother knights, “At 
thi'in, in the name of God, for I ran not longer stand this.” He instantly put spurs to 
his horse, followed by all the Templars, and, as their hr ,-ses were fresh, not a single Sar- 
acen escaped. The Crusaders, pushing on, arrived a*. tne Tanitic braneh of the Nile (the 
ancient Pelusiac mouth of the river), and found the Turks encamped on the opposite 
side to dispute their passage. Louis attempted to construct a bridge, but the en- 
emy opposed with energy every effort, and liseel the dreaded Greek f to destroy, not 
ouly the bridge as fast as constructed, but also the machines of war o protect and 

cover the workmen. After spending much valuable time in frnitle >rts to effect a 

crossing by noans of a bridge, a Bedouin Aral) offered for live hundred golden lwzants 
($rt7 , 500.00 u. S.) to show the Crusaders a safe ford at a dir.tr.nco of half a league from 
their ramp. The ford was found as stated by the Arab, aud lie was paid the money. 
The King, with all the army except a rear guard under the Duke of Burgundy, began 
the inarch in the middle of the night, and with the early dawn the ford was crossed, the 
Templars in the van, and the second division next after the Templars under the cummaml 
of tha Count d’Artois, brother of the King. Before crossing, the King gave orders that 
the C ount must wait, and the Count swore upon the Gosjiel that when ho arrived on the 
other side he would wait till the Christian army had all passed over ; but the moment 
the Count passed the ford he aud hii division fell upon a body of three hundred Sar- 
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been horsemen, pnt them to flight and galloped after them. The Templars sent to call 
the Count hack, »nd to tell him that it was his duty to march behind and not before 
them, but he would not listen to anything except his ardor for conquest. When the 
Templars perceived this, they thought they would be dishonored if they allowed the 
Count d’Artois thus to take the lead ; so they spurred their horses, more and more, and 
faster and faster, and chased the Turks, who fled before them, through the town of 
Mansourah. 

The Arabian writers state that two thousand horsemen galloped into Mansonre’ , 
sword in hand, and surprised Fakreddin, called also Ihn Saif, the Moslem General, w no 
was at that moment in the bath, and, after the custom of the Orientals, was coloring his 
beard before a glass. He sprang on horseback, almost naked as he was, rallied his troops, 
and resisted for some time, but, left almost aloue on the field of battle, he was surrour.ded, 
and died covered with wounds. The whole Mussulmar irmy then fled, and the inclina- 
tion to pursue them was too strong to be resisted, and while some stopped to pillage the 
city of Mansourah, the others pursued the Saracens beyond the city, along the road to 
Cairo. The impetuous courage of the Count d’Artois and the Templars had led them far 
away from the supjwrt of the main body of the army, and the Turku, seeing the small 
number of their enemies, rallied and, under the leadership of the Mameluke general 
Bendocdar, the lieutenant of the Sultan of Egypt, a considerable body of them passed l*e- 
tween the canal and the city, got jsssession of the gates, which had been left unguarded, 
and poured down on the Crusaders who were pillaging the palace of the Sultan. The 
Christians scattered in all parts of the city had no time to rally ; their horsemen, crowded 
in the narrow streets, became embarrassed for want of room to charge or maneuvre with 
effect ; the people, from the roofs of their houses, threw down stones and other missiles, 
and poured heated sand and boiling water upon them ; and the Templar" were defeated 
and driven out of the city with dreadful carnage. The Chief of the Templars reported 
his loss as full fourteen score men of arms and all their horsemen. At the close of the 
long and Moody day, the Grand Master, De Sonnac, who that day lost au eye, cut his 
way through the infidels to the main body of the army, accompanied by only two Knights 
Templar. The King and Joinville had both heen fighting, side by side, a great part of 
the afternoon, for the difficulties of the ford made the crossing a slow movement, and hy 
the time all were over and in position, the vanguard, which had so recklessly rucked 
ahead in disobedience to orders, were at a distance of over two leagues from the main 
army, which came up as soon as possible to their assistance. Joinville was severely 
wounded in this battle, but retired with the army to their camp. 

The Christians intrenched themselves in their camp, and for a time the fighting was 
without order or concert of action. Each man, or body of men, seemed to act upon their 
own pleasure or notion. From the canal to Mansou rah the country presented but one 
field of twit tie, where fury and despair by turns animated the combatants, who fought 
singly or in squads. The Crusaders had the advantage in almost all of these combats, or, 
more properly, duels, as the fights were generally man to man, but their army was in a 
great measure dispensed. The struggle was continued in this manner until the first Fri- 
day in Lent, when Bendocdar, the great Mameluke general and lieutenant of the Sultan 
of Egypt, advanced at the head of a vast army of horse and foot to attack the Crusaders 
in their intrewelinients and bring on a general engagement. King Iiouis formed his army 
in battle array, and posted them in eight divisions in front of the camp. The Templars, 
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tinder their venerable Grand Master, De Sounac, forme! the fourth division. In this 
d aon was the small tmnant of the Brethren of the Order who survived the preceding 
' itl h rhe Grand Master made of the engines he had taken from the Saracens a sort of 
” «i*rt in his front; but when the Saracens m&rtslied up to the assault they threw Greek 
u upon it, and, r the emplars had piled up many planks of fir-wood amongst these 
engine-, they caught fire immediately ; aud the 8araoens, seeing that the Templars were 
lew in number, dashed through the burning timbers and vigorously attacked them. In 
the preceding battle, as before stated, the Grand Master of the Teuple lost one of his 
evea, and in this battle he lost the other eye and was slain. 

Amid the confusion of battle, a report w as spread that the Mussulmans were every- 
i ire v. ious, and that the King had given orders for retreat. Several squadrons dis- 
. * “ » nd roched tow ards the canal. In an instant the waters were covered with drown- 

ing men and horses. Louis in vain tried to rally his troops. He precipitated himself 
into the thickest of the fight and so impetuously was he carried forward by his ardor, 
that Lis squire had great difficulty in keeping up with him, until at last he war alone, 
surrounded by Saracens. Thus situated, he had to defend himself against six Mussul- 
man not men, who were determined to take him prisoner. Louis defeated all their ef- 
wts aud succeeded in putting them to flight. This brilliant act of braveiy reanimated 
the flying Crusaders who saw it ; they crowded after their gallant king, renewed the fight, 
*nd nee more dispersed the infidel battalions. 

While the whole Christian army was thus fighting to repair the faults and save the 
if'e of the Count d’ Artois, this uufortiinate prince was defending himself with heroic 
bravery; bu. all his efforts without the walls and within the walk of Mansourah could 
not free him from the host of Saracens his imprudence had drawn upon him, Robert, 
with his knights, the Templars, and the English, forgetting all their quarrels, resolved 
to die together a* knights and Christian soldiers. The combat had lasted from en o'clock 
in the morning until three o’clock in the afternoon ; the Crusaders were covered with 
wounds ind stained with blood and dust, hut fought on bravely, though onlv sustained 
by the flickering strength of exhausted life. They fell almost* all at the time; 
Salisbury was killed at the head of his men; Robert de Vair, who bore the English 
fanner, folded it around him bef.ro lie died ; Raoul de Coney expired on a heap of dead ; 

7 unt 1 d Arto,s » "'trenched within a house, defended himself for a long time, but at 
length sank amid carnage and ruin. The Christian warriors had entered into Mansourah 
th ® " l,m . 1 °f fifteen hundred, and almost all met with death there. The Grand Mas- 
! Hospit ilers, loft alone on the field of battle, was taken prisoner. 

* he G rand Master of the Temple having been killed, the command over the surviv- 
ing nembers of the Order devolved upon the Marshal, Reginald de Vichier, who, col- 
acting together he small remnant of the Templars, retreated to the camp, to participate in 
the lubeequent horrors and misfortunes of the campaign. 

Bibars Bendocdar, commander of the Mamelukes, hastened to take advantage of his 
® rst ncce *‘ • Friday, at daybreak, the Christians were all nuder arms, and at the 

same time the Mussulmans appeared in the plain in order of battle. The Saracens com- 
menced the attack, using Greek fire, which set fire to the clothing of the soldiers and 
burned their horses, causing terrible agony by its unquenchable flame?, and creating much 
confusion in the r&nks ; seeing this, the Saracen cavalry charged and 0|>ened for theni- 
s ives a passage, dispersed such as were still able to fight, and penetrated within the in- 
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trench meats. It wta only after a whole day of desperate fighting that tfc infidela were 
driven back . A contagious disease now broke out, in eoo»«qaeocr^i the fu lure to bury 
the dtd, and poor food brought on the »ourvy to re-euforoe the plague. Dysentery and 
fevers followed, and D<ath sat enthroned over the irmy. 

Only a dissension which occurred between Aim "'dam and his generals saved the 
Crusaders from attack ud complete annihilation. Almoadam, in order to add famine 
to the other evils of the Christian army, sent his vessels down the Nile and cut o'? com- 
munication by water, thus preventing the arrival of supply boats loadet with provisions. 
Louis, having sued tor pence iu vain, resolved to save the remain; ot his army by re- 
passing to the other side of the Aschmoun. Then the Me adman advance began. Lotus 
went with the rear-guard, and it was beset with foes. Night looked down on a scene 
of indescribable horror. In spite of perils, the ar-giwrd arrived safely in Minieh. 
Here the Saracens overtook and butchered them. More than thirty thou mm ? hnstians 
lost their lives, killed on the field of battle, drowned in the Nile, or massacred after the 
fbdit. During the turmoil of battle iu which her husband wandered astray, < fueen 
Marguerite, at DamieStt, was ught to bed of a son, whom she named Tristan, to 
commemorate the sad hour of 1 rth. 

On this last retreat the sol oecame scattered, thousands died by the wayside, ind 
thousands were taken captive. e King and Joiuville were both attacke by th dis- 
ease, and King Louia Said hin down to die in an Arab* hut, where he was found by 

the Saraceni and kindly tre- Reginald de Vichier, the Marshal of the Templai s, 
and a few of his Brethren, readied Damietta iu safety, and took measures for the safety 
of the place. 

The Christian captives were taken to Mansourah, ant al. those who were unable o re- 
deem their lives by service as slaves to the conquerors, or by ran om, were inhumanly 
massacred and their bodies thrown into the Nile, and a grim circle of Christian heads 
,k -orated the walls and hattloments of Cairo. The Egyptians denial. Jed, besi dts money, 
the cession of Acre, Tripoli, and the other cities of Palestine, including all the fortresses 
of the Order of the Temple ; but the King unhesitatingly refusrd, and told them that 
the Templars were not subject to his commaud, nor bad he any mrae of compelling 
them tc give effect to such an agreement. At last the Sultan waived these conditions, 
and a treaty was concluded. The city of Damietta was restored to the Egyptians a 
truce of ten years agree.! upon, and two hundred thousand pieces of gold paid for the 
release of King Louis and the lit oration of all the captives still living. The King im- 
mediately went on board of the French fleet, which was at anchor lietore Damietta, and 
collected together all the money he could to complete the payment of the tausom 
upon, hut nut succeeding in securing enough, he obtained help from the treasury of the 
Templars to make up the deficiency, they to lie repaid from funds at Acre. King Louis 
returned with the Templars to Palestine, and was received with great distinction by the 
Order at Acre, where he remained four years. 

The liberation of the Christians was made notable by a characteristic tragedy among 
their enemies. After the battle of Minieh a large palace, built of fir-wood, ot which the 
Arabian historians give a pompous description, had been erected in that city. It was in 
this palace that Ahnoadam received the felicitations of the Mu=snlmam upon die happy 
issue of a war against the enemies of Isd&mism. All the cities and the principalities of 
Syria rent ainlainadors o salute the conqueror of the Christians. The young Sdtan, in- 
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Iiemlplar, who Im 1 inflicted the t.r-t l.l.n V , .trikes him .1 second time with Ins satire ; A m u I mil .trt.tminc 
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toiitab'd by pniiae, pMH«l his time in the maddest festivities and pleasures. Al motdam 
had d'^^eed and deprive.! of their places many of the ministers of hi. father, and most 

folri* ITE W T ? P ,mVe 0f • fa]l Awui, K ,h ‘~ nialcoiitents the Mame- 

Oh^.il j. r | r ^ W “P ,Cuott8 - Tl,e * e ?«**“** ‘he treaty with tl» 

o^revdt ^ bC,ng enC ° Ur#g * d " eCretIy by the * 'licgger-Eddour, advanced to 

The Christians were embarked upon galleys at Minieh to be transported to Cairo and 
A|„«d.„ ««ui«l U. King i«„ i„ «««„. Th . 1 k ' “ *2^ 

n'L OPi ry ty ,’ ' "I " ie CUd ° f the re P“ t > ™ l,ed U P°“ him, sword in hind 
^ the fir8t bl °' V - Alnloadara » he'ug 0“'y wounded in the hand 

mcaped through his passive guards and took refuge in a tower, whence he was soon driven 
by a conflagration caused by Greek fire which was hurled from every direction. 

Death op Almoadam. 

a nan^-^r^r by the plW 'l ,it,ta ' rase,f from ‘he window; 

* etches his mantle, and he remains for a moment suspei \ Jlt length he falls to 

the earth ; sabres and naked swords wave over him on all side, ; he casts iLself on his 

guard, who repulse, him with contempt. The unhappy prince arises, holding forth his 

ofE^nf d ‘° U 6 “ b, *“J rin * tl,at 1,6 WM w,l| hig to abandon the threne 
of Egypt, and would return into Meso,,otamia. These supplications, unworthy of a 

prince, inspire more contempt than pity ; nevertheless, the crowd of conspirators hiirnte 
but the leaders know too well there can be no safety fi.r them but in competing the crime 
they have begun Bendocdar, who had inflicted the firat blow, strikes h!m a L>nd time 
with his sabre ; Almoadam, streaming with blood, throws himself into the Nile and en- 
deavors to gain some vessels that ap,,ear to be drawing near the shore to receive him • 

St of ri,e«ll 7lT' nt °,. t,,e Waterand P°" r u P° n hi “ » thousand blows, within 
sight of the galley which Jon, v, lie was on board „f. H is crown was given to Cl.egger- 

Eddour, who had had so great a share, first in his elevation, and then in his fallals 

gov-ernor wuh her ,n the quality of Atal.ec, they cliose Ezz-Sddin Avbek, who had been 

brought into Egypt as a slave and whose barbarous origin procured for him the surname 

of Turcoman. The new Sultana was proclaimed under the name of Mostassemirh 

The Ud Q f ' T !, MuaS "! mai,S ’ aud the dynast y of the Ayoubites was at an end 
The body of Almoadam was abandoned ou the hanks of the Nile, where it remained two 

days without sepulture. The ambassador from the Oalipl, of Bagdad at length obtained 
of'saladin ^ a ” d in an obscure P ,ace tlie remains of the lit successor 

or f hC ® ,eVation of Ch( «g er - Edd, *" r ^‘onished the Mussulmans ; the name of a woman 
or of a slave, had never till that time l*en seen engraved on their coins, or pronounced 
public prayers, flie Caliph ol Bagdad protested against the scandal of this innova- 
tion, and wrote to the Emirs, asking if they could not find in all Egvpt a single man to 

KXH 1 C ' h ^- Ed ' i> " - “ ■!»« »r . 

Iu the year 1251 a General Chapter of Knights Templar was assembled in the Pil- 
gnms Castle and the Marshal, Reginald de Yichier, who had commanded with great 

“ Pn T.'" Ry, ’ t r th , t - dCa " 1 ° ftheGrand Master, William deSonnac was 

osen to succeed him. Louis, on h.s arrival at Acre, made extensive preparations for 
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the defence of the city. The Euiperor Frederick dying just then, left one hundred thou- 
sand ounces of gold for the succor of the Holy Land, and this was a considerable help. 
The King expended large sums in placing several of the Christian cities in a itate of de- 
fence, and the cowers and walls of Caesarea and Joppa were enlarged and improved. 
Next Louis determined to restore the fortifications of didon, which had been demolished 
by the Saracens of Damascus at the time the Crusaders landed in Egypt. He sent a 
number of workmen to the city, and the works were rapidly advancing when they vere 
surprised and every Christian put to the sword by the Turcomans. Louis was at Tyre 
when he hear! this news, aud was about to go to Sidoii. Some of the few Christian in- 
habitants who had escaped the carnage reported to him the barbarities of the Moslems ; 
their fury had spared neither age nor sex, and in their retreat they had slaughtered two 
thousand prisoners. Louis at once decided to attack the Turcomans at Belina”, to 
whieh place they had retired, but the barons insisted upon going without him. Belio&s, 
or Ctesarea Philippi, was huilt upon a declivity of Mount Lebanon ; the place was only 
to be approached by narrow roads and steep ascents ; but nothing could stop the Cru- 
saders, impatient to avenge their murdered brethren. Upon their arrival the enemy fled 
iu every direction, the eity was taken, and the victory would have been complete if the 
Christia — trriors bail obeyed the orders of their leaders. While the Freneh were taking 
possess jn of Belinas, the Tentonie Knights went to attaek a Mussulman castle built 
upon the neighboring heights. The Saracens had rallied at this place, and repulsed their 
assailants and pursued them. The hasty retreat of the Teutonic Knights threw the 
other Christian warriors into confusion. The Sieur de Joinville, who led the Kings 
guards, was more than once on the point of losing his life, or of filling into the hands 
of the Turcomans. At length the Freneh by hard lighting repaired the errors of the 
Germans, and the Mussulmans were repulsed. The Christiaus then, having piitaged 

Belinas, abandoned it and returned to Sidon. 

The death a Blanche now called King Louis back to his kingdom. He left 

a tew knight.- Geoffrey de Sergines, who became Viceroy of Jerusalem, for his 

wars against ... arens, and sailed from Aere in April, 1254. He arrived safely at 
his realm, and bis people flocked to greet him. 

Soot after the departure of the Freneh from Syria, Chegger-Eddour was deposed and 
for.ed to yield the supreme authority to the Turcoman, Ezz-Eddin-Aybek, whose wile 
she had lieeome ; but it was not long before his reign was disturbed by the rivalries of 
the Emirs, for the jealousy of a woman did that whieh neither faetion nor license had 
lieen able so far to effect. Chegger-Kddonr could not pardon Ezz-Eddin-Aybok for hat- 
ing asked for the daughter of the Prince of Mossonl as an additional wife, and the faitli- 
lee> husband was assassinated in his lath by slaves. The Sultana, after having gratified her 
vengeance, sent for the Emir Raif-Eddin to a«k his ad rice and to offer him her hand ami 
empire. Upon being introduced into the palace, lie found the Sultana seated with t le 
bleeding hoilv of her huslwml at her feet. At this spectacle the Emir was seized with 
horror, and the calmness with which she offered him the bloody throne and her ham , 
added to his fright, and he declined the honor. She then summoned the other Emirs, 
who could not endure her presence and fled away. All this happened during the mg 
At daybreak the news spread throughout Cairo, and the indignation of the people am 
army was general and active. The mother of Lzz-Lddin-Aybek amply avenge tn 
death of her son. Chegger-Eddour, in her turn, perished by the hands of slaves, aud her 
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body was cast into the castle ditch. The son of Aybek wa raised to the ttirone at the 
ige of fifteen years, but the approach of a war caused a fresh revolution to break out, and 
precipitated the youth from his throne. The fierce Mameluke, Bibar* Bcudocdar, con- 
tinued as the general in command of the armies of Egypt lie made constan t war ujxin 
the Franks; lie ravaged Syria, and liis campaign was characterized by massacre and 
ferocity. 

The treaty and truce entered iuto in 12 *3, feUtsen King Louis and the infidels, having 
beeu violated by the murder of the sick C iuistians at DanJktt and by the detention, in 
a state of slavery, of many knights am s-d-iiers, as wall « a large body of Christian 
children, as also by the warlike acts of th Moslems, the K lights Templar recommenced 
hostilities, and marched with Joinville and die Liti.c!: knights against llamas, and, after 
an obstinate resistance, carried the place sword in hand. The Sultan of Damascus at 
once took the field ; he stormed the Temple fort Dok, slaughtered the garrison, and razed 
the fortifications to the ground ; and the cattle of Ricordane shared the same fate. 

In the year 1257, Reginald de Vichier, the Grand Master of the Temple, fell sick 
and died at an advanced age. He was succeeded by the English Knights Templar, 
Thomas Berard. Shortly after his election, the terrible Moguls and Tartars, whose vic- 
torious arms had spread terror and desolation over, the greater part of Europe mid Asia, 
invaded Palestine, under the command of the famous Ilolagou (also written Oulagon). 
The Templars, under the command of Etienne de Sisi, Grand Preceptor of Apulia, ha s- 
tened to meet them, and were cut to pieces in a sanguinary fight. The Moguls besieged 
Bagdad and captured the city by storm, and gave it up to all the horrors of war. The 
Caliph of Bagdad was taken captive, and lost liis life amid such confusion that history 
cannot state whether be died of despair or fell beneath the sword. This violence threw 
the Mamelukes into great consternation. They deemed it necessary to displace the son 
of Aybek from the throne, and elect a leader able to guide them in the perils now threat- 
ening the country, and their choice fell upon Koutouz, or Kotliuz, the bravest and most 
able of the Emirs. 

The Tartars made war on everybody. They took the cities of Aleppo, Hamah, 
Hums, Damascus, Tiberias, and Nahlous, and entered in triumph iuto Jerusalem. The 
Mamelukes advanced from the hanks of the Nile to contend with the Tartars for the do- 
minion of Palestine. Under the command of Bendocdar, they gained a complete victory 
over them near Tiberias, and drove them l»ek to the eastward of the Euphrates. Ben- 
doedar returned to Egypt the idol of liis soldiers, ami clothed with a popularity which 
rendered him too powerful for a subject. He aspired to the throne lie had so ably de- 
fended, and slew with liis own hand his sovereign and master, Kotliuz, the third 
Mameluke Sultan of Egypt. By a conspiracy with liis nrniy, the Mamelukes hailed lorn 
as their sovereign, and on the 24th day of October, 12fi0, he wa proclaimed Sultan of 
Egypt. Bibars Bendocdar wan one of the greatest men of his age, and proved the most 
formidable enemy the Templars had encountered in the field since the days of Snladin. 
The first two years after his accession to power were employed in the extension and con- 
solidation of liis sway over the adjoining Mussulman countries. The holy cities of Mecca 
and Melina acknow ledge* I him for their sovereign, as did Damascus, Aleppo, Hums and 
Jerusalem. His sway extended over Egypt, Xubia, Arabia end Syria ; and liis throne 
was defended by twentv-five thousand Mameluke cavalry. Hu power wax further in- 
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creased by an array of one hundred and seven thou sand foot, ad a reserve force of sixty- 
six thousand Arabians. 

After receiving the submission of the rulers and people of Alep|x>, Ren deodar made a 
hostile demonstration against the vast and wealthy city of Antioch ; but, finding the city 
so well defended, he retired with liis army to Egypt. Tlie next year he crossed the 
desert at the head of thirty thousand cavalry, and overran all Palestine up to the gates of 
Acre. lie burned the great churches of Nazareth and Mount Tabor, and then retired 
with his troops to Cairo, and the Templars and Hospitallers liecamc the assailants. They 
surpris'd and stormed the Castle of Lilion, razed the walls and fortifications to the ground, 
and brought away three hundred prisoners of both sexrs, together with a rich prize of 
slirep anil oxen. On June 15th they marched as far as Ascalon, surpris'd and slew 
two Mameluke Emirs, and put twenty-eight of their followers to the sword. They then 
turned towards the Jordan, and oil November 5th they destroyed Bethshean, and laid 
waste with fire and tsword all the valley of the Jordan as far as the Lake of Tiberias. 

In the depth of winter liendocdar collected his forces and advanced by rapid marches 
from Egypt. He concealed his real intentions, made a long march during the night, and 
at dawn was at Qesareu. Ilis troops descended into the ditch by means of ropes and 
ladders, and climbed the walls with the aid of iron books and spikes. They burst open 
the gates, massacred the sentinels, and planted the standard .if the Prophet on the ramparts, 
liefore the inhabitants had time to rouse themselves from their morning shimliers. The 
citadel, however, remained to be taken, and the garrison, being forewarned, made an ob- 
stinate defence. During the darkness of a winter’s night the garrison succeeded in mak- 
ing their escape, and the next morning the Moslems pound into the citadel and abandoned 
themselves to pillage. They leveled the fortifications with the ground, and Bendocdar 
then detached some Mameluke Emirs with a body of cavalry against Cnifa, and proceeded 
himself to watch the movements of the Templars, and examine into the defences of the 
Pilgrim’s Castle at Athlit. Finding the place almost impregnable, and defended by a 
numerous garrison, lie suddenly retraced his steps to the south, and stormed the city of 
Arsoof, near Joppa, which belonged to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John. The 
greater part of the garrison was massacred, but one thousand captives were reserved to 
grace the triumph of the conqueror. They were compelled to march at the head of his 
triumphal procession, with their banners reversed, and with their crosses, broken in 
pieces, hung around their necks. Bendocdar had already sent his bravest Mameluke 
generals, at the head of a considerable body of forces, to attack Be *ufort and Safed, two 
strong fortresses of the Order of the Temple, and he now advanced at the head of a vast 
army to conduct the siege in person. As soon as the separate timbers of his war machines 
arrived from Damascus at Jacob’s Bridge on the Jonlan, the Sultan Rent down his Emirs 
and part of his army to drag them >p tile mountain- to Safed, and went with his principal 
officers to help in the work. The 1 'rand Master of the Temple, Thomai Beranl, ordered 
out twelve hundred cavalry from A te to create a diversion in favor of the besieged, but 
a spy conveyed the information to I ndoedar, which enabled him to stirprire and massacre 
the whole force, and return to Safe with their heads stuck on the lances of his soldiers. 
At last, after an obstinate defence, during which many Moslems, say the Arabian writers, 
“obtained the crown of martyrdom,” the huge walls were thrown down, and a breach 
was presented to the infidels ; but that breach was so stoutly defended that none could be 
found to mount to the assault. Bendocdar offered three hundred pieces of gold to the 
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CRUELTIES OF BENDOCDAR. 


first man who should enter die city, aud, at last, the outer line of fortifications was 
taken. 

t leiuplan retired into the citadel, but their efforts were embarrassed by the presence 
of, crowd of two thousand fugitives, who had fled to Safed for shelter, aud they igreed 
i capitulate on condition that the lives and liberties of' Christians shou',1 be respected 

, , “7 ,houW tra »rted in safety to Acre. Bendocdar agreed to these term;/ 

and solemnly pronged to fulfil them ; but as soon a, he had got the citadel iu his power 
he offered tin Templars the severe alternative of the Koran or death, and gave them 
until the following morning to mat their election. At sunrise the next day the Tem- 
pore were led to the brow of the hill, in front of th Castle of Sated, aud when the firet 
rays m the rising sun gilded the summits of Mount Hermon, and the voice of the muezzin 
wa hear i ’ailing the Moslems to morning prayer, they were required to join in the Moslem 
chant, La-i-la i-la Allah, Mohammed rou soul, Allah (there is no God but God, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet); the executioners drew near with their naked scimitar, but nota 
man of the noble company of Knights Templar would renounce his faith, and one thousand 
r/e hundre i heads speedily rolled at the feet of Bendocdir. “The blood,” says Sanutus 
flowed down the declivities like a rivulet of water.” The Preceptor of Safed, the priest 
of the Urder, and Brother Jeremiah were '.eaten with clubs, flared alive, and the-i be- 
hcaded Immediately after the fall of Safed, the infidels stormed the castles of Hounin 
and 1 1 bn m, and took possession of the city of Ramleh, near Joppa. 

GramI Master of tl,e Hospital, Hugh de Revel, now sued for peace, and entered 
into a separate treaty with the infidels, by which a truce was accorded him for ten year* 
ten months and ten days. 

t, , i ' 1 T Sr t , he , U ma?cl,ed *g ainst tl ,e Christian province of Armenia. The Prince of 
Hamah ilockaded Darbesak, which was garrisoned by the Knights Templar, snd forced 
the mountain passes leading into ancient Cilicia. The Moslems then marched with great 
rapidity to Sw, the capital of the country, and captured it after a short siege. L mi, 
K " of ,rmenla > was Ied * wa y in ‘o captivity, together with his uncle, his sou, and hit 
nephe w many others of the royal family were killed, but some made their escape. All 
the castle* of the Templare, iu Armenia, were assaulted, taken, and the garrisons m. - 
sacred. The most famous of th.se, the Castle of Amoud, was at- rmed and every oul 
found in it wa put to the word. The City of Sis wa* pillaged and then delivered up to . 
h la nci the inhabitants of all the cities and towns were either slain or reduce*! to 
* . ® - * 1 ,e,r *® ods wcre ilivided among the Moslems, who returned to Aleppo laden 
with booty, and .surrounded by captives fastened together with ropes. 

On the first of May, 1267, Bendocdar caused two bodies of cavalry to mount the 
banners <nd emblems of the Templars aud Hospitallers, and by this ruse ., attempted to 
y netrate ft east gate of Acre, but the cheat was fortunately discovered, and the gate i 
wwc <!r before the Aral, .avalry reached them. The infidels then slaughtered five 
hundred people outside the walls, cut off their head and put them into sack*. Among 
f m were some poor old women who gained i livelihood by gathering herbs. The fere- 
ciou- Mamelukes then pulled down all the houses and windmills, tore up the vines cut 

. * * * he f " ,?t , trep8 » and fille ‘ I "P ‘be wells. Some deputies sent to sue for peace were 

introducer Bemlcdar through an .venue of Christian heads planted on the point* of 
lances, and their petition was rejected with scorn and contempt. “The neighing of our 
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horses,” said the brutal Sultan, “ skull strike you with deafness, and the dust raised by 
their feet shall penetrate to the inmeet chambers of your dwellings.” 

Ou the seventh of March, 1268, the Sultan stormed Jopp put the garrison to the 
*word, set fire to the churches, and burned all the acred relics. He then marched against 
the strongly-fortified city of Beaufort, near Bethsh- m, which belonged to the Templars 
The town waa defended by two citadels, the aucieut and the new one. The former was 
garrisoned by the Templars, aud the latter by the native militia. These last, after sus- 
taining a short siege, ret fire to their past and fled during the night. “ As for the other 
citadel,” says the Cadi Mohieddin. “ it made a long and vigorous defence,” and Bendocdar, 
after losing the flow r of his army aefore the place, was reluctantly compelled to permit 
the garrison to march out, sword in bund, with all the honors of war. The fortress was 
then razed to tin ground so ffectually that not a trace of it was left. 

The Sultan now separated his army into several divisions, w hich were sent in different 
directions through the Principality of Tripoli to waste and destroy. All the churches ,nd 
(louses were let on fire, trees cut dowu, and the inhabitant} ltd away into captivity. A 
tower of the Templars, in the environs of Tripoli, was taken by assault, and every one in 
it was put to death. Tht different divisions then concentrated at Hums to collect together 
and divide the spoils. They were then again separated into three corps, which were sent 
by different routes against the wealthy city of Antioch. On the first Ramadan, all these 
divisions surrounded the city, and cut off all communiietion with the surrounding coun- 
try, and exposed the population of one hundred and sixty thousand souls to the horror of 
famine. The famous stone bridge of nine arches, which spanned the Orontes, was imme- 
diately attacked ; the iron doors guarding the passage were forced with battering rams, 
and the standard of the Prophet was planted beneath the great western gate. The Tem- 
plars of the Principality, under the command of their Grand Preceptor, made a vain effort 
to drive lack the infidels and relieve the city. They sal 'led out of the town, but were 
defeated by the Mameluke cavalry, after a sharp encounter in the plain, and were com- 
pelled to take refuge beliind the walls. 

For three successive days did the Sultan vainl” summon the city to surrender, and for 
three days did he continue his furious assaults. Jn the fourth day the Moslems scaled 
the walls where they touch the side of the mountain, rushed across the ramparts, sword in 
hand, into the city, and a hundred thousand Christians were put to death. Ai*out eight 
thousand soldiers, accompanied by a dense throng of women and children, fled to the 
citadel, aud there defended themselves with the energy of despair. Bendocdar granted 
them their lives, and they surrendered. They were Itoutid with cords, and the long string 
of mournful captives passed in review before the Sultan, and were sold in a market gotten 
lip on the piain. Antioch was then set on fire in different places and entirely destroyed. 
Not a house or an inhabitant was left iu the place. 

Thus fell Antioch, one hundred and seventy years after its recovery, A. D. 1098, from 
the dominion of the infidels by th-? O'usaders, nnder the command of the valiant God- 
frey, Bohemond, Tancred, and (.there Over sik centuries of Moslem domination hav 
since rolled over the Queen of tin' Eas* hut the genius of destruction which accompanied 
the footsteps of the ferocious Bendocdar has ever since presided over the spot. The once 
fair ami flourishing capital of Syria, the ancient throne of the successors of the rtil’rs of 
Alexandria, the seat of Roman government in the East, is to-day nothing more than a 
miserable mud village. 
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On the fall of Antioch the Templars abandoned Bagrat, a rich and flourishing town 
on the road to Armenia, which h id belonged to the Order for more thna a century, and 
rlnch had been a source of great anxiety rod annoyance to the Moslems. The towns of 
Ourbesak, Sabah, A Hadid, and the seaport of Gebar, successively fell into the hands of 
Bendocdur, and the whole country from Tripoli to Mount Taurus was made desolah s. The 
wfial*hy and populous maritime cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tortoei Beyrout, Tyre, aud 
Sidoi , however, still remained to the Christians; and as these cities were rongly fortified, 
and the Christian fleets kept the command of the ea, Bendocdar postponed their destruc- 
tion for a brief period, and granted separate truces to them in consideration of the pay- 
ment of large sums of money. 

The Christians of Palestine, being totally without meant of resisting the Mameluke 
forces, sent deputies to the West to solicit prompt and efficient succor. The Pontiff seemed 
affected by the account of the jierils 01 the Holy Land, aud exhorted the faithful to take 
the Cross ; hut he was really more anxious that Europe should take up arms against 
enemies other than the Saracens. Ilis interest in the contest he was carrying! on in the 
Kingdom of Naples could not be diverted by the undertaking of a Holy War. Clement 
IV, who now succeeded to that office, made some few demonstrations of zeal to engage 
the European nations to take arms gainst the Mussulmans, hut the policy of his prede- 
cessors hail left too many germs of discord aud trouble iu Italy to allow him to giv e much 
attention to the East. Germany was still without an Emperor, though with three pre- 
tender* to the throne ; England was a prey to the Civil War of “ the Hoses ; ” France was 
the only place from which the prayers of the Christians of Palestine were not repulsed, 
and tome fifty French knights took the Cross, chose Elides, Count of Nevers, son of the 
Duke of Burgundy, as leader, and this was all the succor Europe could afford to send to 
the East. 

In the meantime Baldwin had remained at Constantinople, without the necessary means 
for supporting the imperial dignity, or paying his scanty troops of soldiers. All his pro- 
vinces had been taken from him by the enemy, and he held the city only by virtue of a 
truce, which was soon hroken hy the Greeks. Some peasants told the Greek general of an 
opening that had been made under a part of the walls of the city, through which more 
troops wuld be introduced into the city than were necessary to capture it. Of course, the 
Greek general took advantage of this opportunity, and upon entering Constantinople was 
surprised to find no one to contend with 'it children, old men, women, and traders, who 
came to meet the Greeks shouting cries of welcome. Baldwin, awakened hy the cries and 
ascertaining the cause, hastened to escape from a city no longer his. The fugitive Em- 
peror was successful in being received upon one of the vessels of a Venetian fleet, and 
thus ended his reign of thirty-seven years. He went to Europe, and spent his time 
wandering abont from court to court begging for the assistance of Christians ; but he 
appears to have been received with a mixture of compassion and contempt. 

As if the horrors of war were not enough to be sustained by the Christian*, a terrible 
famine followed, consequent upon the ravages of the infidels, and many died of hunger. 

1 iouis IX of France was deeply affected by their afflictions ami sent a quantity of corn 
to Palestine. He also determined to embark in the Eighth Crusade, and induced Edward, 
Prince of England, to assume the Cross and prepare to join his standard. Louis called 
a eouned, and at the meeting, in a 8|>eech delivered with griat animation, descrilied the 

mil fortunes of the Holj Laud, aud proclaimed that he was resolved to go aud succor it. 
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When he ceased to speak, a sad but profound silence expressed the surprise and grief of 
the barons and prelates. They were deeply affected, and many took the Cross, stating 
they would go, but tried to dissuade the King, whose health was very much weakened, 
and there was good reason to fear he could not support the fatigues of a Crusade. 

Lonis at once gave every attention to the necessary preparations, and many noble knights 
and princes enrolled t aselves under his standard. While Louis was thus occupied, 
Bendocdar returned from Egypt to Palestine, with his army recruited by fresh warriors. 
He surprised and cut to pieces several bands of Christians, and proceeded to attack a 
number of towns and castles, bnt receiving intelligence of the sailing of the expedition 
of King Louis IX, who had left the ports of France with an army of sixty thousan4 
men and a fleet of eighteen hundred vessels, he hurried back with all his forces to Egypt 
to protect that country against the French. Instead of proceeding direct to the Holy 
Land, King Louis was induced to steer to Tuuis, as the result of a council held on the 
King’s vessel. It was advanced by speakers that, by the conquest of Tunis, the passages 
of the Mediterranean would-be opened and the power of the Mamelukes be weakened, 
and that, after the conquest, the army would go triumphantly into either Egypt or Pales- 
tine. Many of the barons were not of this opinion, but sa«d, if the Holy Laud stood in 
need of prompt assistance, it should be afforded without delay ; while they were engaged 
on the coast of Africa the Christian cities of Syria might all fall into the hands of the 
Saracens; the most powerful enemy of the Christians was Bibars Beudocdar, the Sultan 
of Cairo, and it was he they ought to attack first ; it was into his capital the war should 
be carried, and not to a place two hundred leagues from Egypt. But Louis indiued 
towards Tunis, and it was so decided, and the fleet arrived in sight of funis and Carthage 
two days later. 

At the sight of the Christian fleet '.he lilmbitants, seized with terror, fled towards the 
mountains. An examination was made, but nobody was found in the port or on the 
shore, and it was decided to land the next day. The arrival of the dawn showed the 
coast covered with Saracens, many on horseback, but the Christians commenced their 
preparations for lauding, and, at their approach, the Saracens disappeared. \V hen the 
army was landed, it was drawn up in order of battle, and a proclamation was read, by 
which the conquerors took possession of the territory. 

Louis had a cherished hope for the conversion of the King of Tunis, but this pious 
illusion was quickly dispelled. The Mussulman Prince sent messengers to the King to 
inform him that he would come at the head of a hundred thousand men, and would 
require baptism of him on the field of battle; the Moorish King added that he had 
caused all the Christians in his dominions to be seized, and that every one would be mas- 
sacred if the Christian army presumed to insidt his capital. The menaces and vain 
bravados of the Tunisian rider effected no change in the plans of the Crusaders. At 
first the infidels were inspired by fear of the Christian soldiers, and did not dare to face 
them, but at length they liccame emboldened by the inaction of the Christians, for Louis 
hail determined to act only on the defensive, and aw’ait the arrival of the King of Sicily 
before beginning the war — a fatal resolution, which ruined everything. 

The Mussulmans flocked from all parts of Africa to defend the cause of Islamism, 
and in August, Bendocdar announced by messengers that he was about to march to the 
assistance of Tunis. The troops of the Sultan of Cairo, stationed at Barka, received 
oialers to set forward, and thus the Moorish array was about to become formidable ; but 
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The Night of August 25 , 12?0 

Afttr the <trigtH.ll hjr iiutt.n f /'J'l 1 

We have sjviken of the profound grief winch pi evaded among the Crusadei s when l.ouU fell sick. There 
w as mu a leader or a soldier that did nut forget hi* own iIU in hi* anxiety for the kmg. At every hour of the 
day and night these faithful wairiors crowded round the monarch's tent* and when they beheld the sail and appre- 
hensive air of all w ho came out of »t, they turned away, with their eyes cast to the earth, and their souls tilled with the 
most gloomy thoughts. In the camp, the soldiers scarcely durd ask each other a question, for they heart 1 none 
but sorrowful tidings. At length, when the event that all had dieaded was announced to the army* the French 
warriors abandoned themselves to despair; they saw in the death of lands a signal for all sorts of calamities, and 
anxiously inquired of each other w hat leader w as to conduct them back to their homes. 



TREATY CONCLUDED WITH TUNIS. 

other daugeia end misfortunes threatened the Christians; they wanted water; they had 
none bnt salted provisions; the soldiers could not endure the climate of Africa, and the 
winds which constantly prevailed, coming from the torrid aone, appeared to be the breath 
of fire. At last dysentery, that fatal malady of warm climates, began to commit fright- 
ful ravages among the troops; and the plague, which appears to be born of itself npon tbe 
6uniing’ ; arid sand, spread its dire contagion through the Christian army. A vast num- 
ber sank under fatigue, famine and disease. It became impossible to bury the dead ; the 
ditches of the camp were filled with carcasses, thrown in in heaps, which added to the cor- 
ruption of the air. Among other nobles, tbe King’s son Tristan died, as did the Pope’s 
legate soon after. The King himself was very ill, and the whole army was in a state of 
mourning; the soldiers walked about in tears, demanding of Heaven the preservation of 
80 * * prince. He diet! at three o’clock in the afternoon of the twenty-fifth dav of 

August, 1270. 1 

The Night of August 26, 1270. 

We have spoken of the profound grief which prevailed among the Crusaders whets 
Louis fell sick. There was not a leader or a soldier that did not forget his own ills in 
his anxiety for the king. At every hour of the day and night these faithful warrior* 
crowded round the monarch’s tent, and, when they beheld the sad and apprehensive air 
of all who came out of it, they turned away, with their eyes cast to the earth, and their 
souls filled with the most gloomy thoughts. In the camp, the soldiers scarcely durst ask 
each other a question, for the)' heard none but sorrowful tidings. At length, when the 
event that all had dreaded was announced to the army, the French warriors abandoned 
themselves to despair ; they saw in the death of Louis a signal for all sorts of calamities, 
and anxiously inquired of each other what leader was to conduct them back to their 
homes. 

On the same day that Louis died arrived the King of Sicily and his army. 

The death of Louis greatly raised the confidence of the Saracens. They mistook the 
mourning and grief which they observed, to be evidences of discouragement ; but they 
were soon undeceived, for the King of Sicily took command during the sickness of 
Philip, son of Louis, and resumed the war. The troops he had brought with him were 
eapr to fight, and all the French seemed anxious to seek in battle a distraction from their 
grief. Several conflicts took place, and the Moors, who had threatened to exterminate or 
make slaves of the Christians, were not able to sustain the shook ot their enemies led by 
a new and active leader. In two encounters they were overthrown, and left a great many 
of their host stretched upon the plain. Another time their camp was captured and pil- 
!aged. The sovereign of Tunis could not rely upon his army for defence of his state, 
and he resolved to purchase peace even at the cost of all his treasures. He sent repeatedly 
ambassadors to the Christians with proposals, and at last a treaty of ten years was con- 
duded. All the prisoners on both sides were to be released, and the Christians, who had 
been previously captives, were to be set at liberty; and, among other thiugs, the Moom 
were to pay the sum of two hundred aud ten thousand ounces of gold, which exceeded 
the ransom that King Louis had paid for the release of his army in the preceding Crusade. 
Thus terminated the two Crusades of King Ijouis. 

A few days after the signing of the treaty of truce. Priuce Edward appeared off the 
coast of Carthage, with the English and 8cotch Crusaders. The Christian army became 
impatient to leave this arid and murderous land, and set sail on the eighteenth of Novem- 
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her for Sicily, hut just os it was about to enter the port of Trapani, eighteen large ships and 
four thou- u>i Criuoders were lost in a frightful tempest. Philip felt compelled to Mum 
to France, where hit pretence was muck needed, aud he took with him the bodies of his 
lather, King Louis, hi? brother and hb wife, who had died from a tall from her horse 
while traversing Calahra* 

Prince Edward, however, determined not to relinquish the Crussade, He set sail for 
Acre, where he arrived in safety, hut his entire force cor jLtted of U 1 than fifteen hun- 
dred men. The Templars and Hospitdlm were fighting each other, is usual, hut his 
ipp ran(M called a true to their diseeusions, and they united their fnrres with his in one 
last effort for th deliverance of the country. A force of six thousand effective warriors 
was formed to join those of the English Prince, and preparations were made fora renewal 
of hostilities. As soon as the Christian army had left Tunis, Bendocdar immediately re- 
turned to Palestine, He halted at A«calon and completed the detraction of that place. 
He stormed Castti Blanc, the ancient Oath, a fortrec of the Templars, and appeared 
with the Mamelukes before the gates of Tripoli. His victorious career w; as checked by 
the army of Prince Edward of Eugland, who was joined hy Thomas Berard, Grand 
Master of Templars. The united forces of the Christians marched boldly towards 
Phoenicia. At Nazareth they defeated the Turks and took possession of the city, putting 
all the inhabitant to the sword. This wm about the whole amount of his successes. 
The hot weather engendered disease >tuong his troops, and he, himself, fell sick among 
the first. lie had been ill for some time, and when recovering he was stahbed hy an as- 
•osain, who pretended to be a messenger with despatches to him. Though badly wounded 
hy a poisoned dagger, he struck the a> w -sin to the ground, aud puc him to death. Means 
were at once taken to obviate the effects of the poison. Edward suspected that the 
assassin w& j sent hy the Sultan of Egypt, but the suspicion could not be verified ; hy the 
immediate d.ath of the assassin the principal clue to the discovery of the truth was lost 
Edward, on his recover/, prepared to resume the offensive, hut the Sultan, embarrassed 
hy the defence of interests which for the time ueing he considered of more importance, 
made offers of jx'ace. This evidence of weakness ora the part of the Sultan made Edward 
more desirous than ever to prwcute the war, hut he also had another interest to defend. 
He was recalled to England by Henry III, hit father, who died while Edward was pur- 
suing his journey home, and he was actually proclaimed King of England before hie ar- 
rival. After Edward, no prince from the West ever crossed the seas to combat with the 
infidels in Asia, nd the Crusade in which he took part was the lust of those that had for 
its object the deliverance or recovery of the Holy L- nd. 

Two yean later Gregory X was f leeted Pope, and he sent a small body of w arriors to 
Acre, hut could not waken the enthusiasm necessary for another Crusade. 

The Grand Master of the Temple, Thoma Petard, died at Acre ou the 8 th of April, 
1273, and on the 13th of May the General Chapter assembled in Pilgrim’s Castle at 
Athlit, and chose for his successor William de Beaujeu, Grand Preceptor of Apulia. The 
following vear the: Grand Master, accompanied by the Grand Master of the Hospital, 
Hugh de kevel, proceeded to Lyon> to attend a General Council which had been sum- 
moned hy the Pope to provide suooor for the Holy Land. It was determined that a new 
Crusade should be preached, hut Gregory X died in the midst of his exertions, and ,ne 
enthusiasm which hud been partially awakened subsided. Those who hud assumed the 
Cross forgot their engagement, and the Grand Master of the Temple * t la it returned in 


DEATH OF BENDOCDAR, 

Borrow and disappointment to the far E«t. He reached Acre on St. Michael's Jay, 1275, 
attended bj i band of Templars drawn from the Preceptories of England and Fr ance. 

Eibara Bendoodar, in the meantime, had been carrying hiaarms in every direction find 
every day came report of some fresh triumph. One time he re-entered Cairo, dragging 
Nurua in his train ; another, he returned from Armenia with a plunder of 
thirty thousand horses and ten thousanu children of both sexes. These accounts spread 
terror every where; the Sultan paid little or no respect to treaties he had nude* and each 
city feared it would be the next object of his ambition or his fury. He was about to set 
out ir Bamaseut to fight the Tartars in the neighborhood of the Euphrates, and for that 
purpt se levied an xtraordinary tax on thu province. The Imaun iddreased a remon- 
strants to him on the subject, when he replied : “ I will abolish till tax when I shall have 
conquered our enemies.” When the Sultan had triumphed over the Tartars, he rote to 
t s<; chief the Divan at Damascus, “ We will not dismount from aur horses until thou 
1 ev ' e< ^ * c * 'P°' ,t two handled thousand dirhems upon Damesciir one of three 
hundred th xisand upon its territories, one of three hundred thousand upon it towns, and 
one of ten hundred thousand ujmn the southern provinces.” The joy created !iy his vic- 
tory was changed to sadness, and the people prayed for the dexth of the Sultan. Scarcely 
was the levy the tribute begun when Bibars Beudocdar died, poisoneJ in punishment 
of his violent conduct Ho was succeeded by hit ton, Malek Said, who only mounted the 
throne to descend from it. He was deposed by the rebellious Mamelukes, and the sove 
feign power was usurped by Kelaoun, brave and distinguished Emir. 

V there was now no hope of recovering the towns, castlea, and territories, taken by 
B ndoedar, the Grand Master devoted all his energies to the preservation of the few re- 
main ng poe s«ions of the Christians in the Holy Land. At the expiration of the ten 
w ir truce, lie sntered into various treaties with the infidels, by which the Christians wen 
to be undisturbed for ten years, ten months and ton days, and be swore to keep the treatie 

they proved mere delusions, for as Beudocdar had commenced the ruin of the Chri 
tiaus, K elsoun now proceeded to complete it He first broke with the Ilospitallera, and 
stormed their fortress of Merkib, which commanded the coast re ad fron Laodieea to 
Tripoli. H then claimed that the contraction of a watch tower erected on the coast, for 
thf benefit of 'hipping, was a violation of the agreement that no new fortifications should 
oe erected, and be at once proceeded against Laodieea. A terrible earthquake had thrown 
down part of its walls ind facilitated its capture. The beautiful city was pillaged and 
eel » fere ind those of its inhabit, ,nt who did not escape by sea were slaughtered or 
« ducsd to aveiy. Shortly Her the .all of Laodieea the Castle of Krak, belonging to 
the Hospitallers, was besieged rind stormed, and the garrison put to the sword; and some 
small places on the coast suffered the same fate. On the Oth of Februaiy, the Sultan 
raarohod against Tripoli, and miter a siege of thirty-four days, captured it and, after it was 
pillaged, ths city was set on fire snd do itroyed. Then the infidels iptured Gebal, Bey- 
rout, nd all the maritime towns between Sidor ind Laodieea ; and the Sultan was pro 
paring to attack the populous city of Acre when death terminated his career. He wuu 
moceeded in 1291 by his eldest son, Asohraf Khalil, who hastened to execute the warlike 
projects of his father. He marched to Dams-cus and there completed the manufacture of 
enormous war engines, which he had transported across the country by the use of oxen, 
sad when all was prepared, in the spring of the veer, he marched against Acre at tlm 
head of sixty thousand hor* and a hundred snd forty thousand font The city of Acre 
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was the maropol^ aud war idoreed with vast cathedra^ with namarous rtatelv d.ur.-l,- 
aud elegant budding.; with aqueducts, and an artifick! port. The houses of th« ? 
merchant- were daunted with pictures and choice pfeo of acuiptur J.V -iip, 

!r : StZZZ f T" *“ 

. S-. Of gmud with a. ^ £ 

William de R ijen, Grand Master of the Temple, took command of th 

th h, H« T* °i e * b Z!!i ! W fa e toUt "° d aen * exdusivt * of ^ fowea of the TerSple and 
. ^ ° f fiV ® hU “ dred f00t Md two haudred home, under the com- 

uurnd of the King of Cyprus. The dege lasted six weeks, during thi whole of whS, 

time tl sallies and tucks were incessant. Neither hy night or by dar did the shouts 
of the as ailants or the noise of the wa engines cease. The moe forikkbh engines 
were employed sga,n« the walls near the east gate. This post was guarded by tbfsol- 
°f the .mg of Cyprus. The Mussnlmans attempted to scale the walla and the 

KtoTlfC^ * ,Id8r UntiI “ ig !f f0rml the Mo3lems to retire - After this straggle the 
m °”. de8,ro,w of of gkuy, and he de* rted^i: got 

3y T. m t 'f ” ’ tna ‘ “ !ght NeXt d V the Mussulmans stormed She 

, 7 \ , R ' dnve ' ck J but thej ^turned to the assault day iter day. The Knight' 

rtfu r 1 y ’ bU , t “* 006 feI1 tbsi * e was one to t«ko his place; the Grand Master 
d “ ‘ he ^ of his Knights, covered with wom.dTin 

ftlrara l Ti ^ WI , Tell, i* n a ' ,d 1,8 m * n y Hospitallers alone escaped from the irrad- 
ful carnage. The McKerns then set fire to the city, and thousands of the people who fled 
re the churches were stain before the altera and consumed in the burning* difio . Tim 

*1 ° mp!ete - ^ th* base uses of the 1. rem, and 

children to be sold into slavery, survived. 

° f *5“ Tem * la ™. however, was rot yet taken. Three hundred Knight 

P !; f v 086 and com !r t coIum » M fought their way to it, accompanied by »mo 
Chnst.su, fugitives, and gaining the convent shut the gates. Th»v then Lsembh d 
rele an Chapter, ami appo. ted the Knight Templar, Gaudini, Grand Master. Thr W 
pie at Acre was surrounded hy walls ami towers, and was a plac? of great strength an ! 
of immense extent. It was divided into three quarter?. the fjrat of which contained the 

F “°? ° tle Gl j* ,td Mas,er . tl,e church, and the habitation of the Knights; the secoml 
coutamed the cells of the serving brethren and the third, called the cattle markka! 

fore Th f II ” ***** WitH ** d “* y of i>roouri,, 8 “PPHo* for the Order and its 
forces. The following morning very favorable terms were offered by the Suite . ,nd the* 

f? “ f M , T(imi,1C 0n ""**■ tha ‘ • should be pla^’tWr S 

mrsal, and they should !k> allowed to retire in safety with the Christian fugitives under 

self 'with ^Thc Mu ‘° T** 7 "" J nS “"tf ‘ ^ ***** a= each P" 800 «5d lead him- 
, n,c Mussulman conqueror pledged himself to the fulfilment of the se condi- 

.on ; , and so„t a standard to the Tempi.™, which wa, mounted on one of the Sr 1 of 

t re Tempi.- A guard of th ree liundred Moslems, charged to see these stipulation .rried 

out, was afterwards adm.ttel within the .rails of the c mveut, Sonic Christ!, a ladies a. 1 

wo.ncn of Acre were among the fugitive, and the Moslem soldiers, attracts 1 hy th i 

TemH ’ bTO | ke ‘I 1 " 1 '"' ^ r ^‘? int ’ nnd V, ’ 0,at<v| the to ' rm, of the surrender. The L age <1 

1 cIos, '■ <, and b * rr,oaded ‘be gate, of the Temple. They then aet upon the treaE- 
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T ' P ut eve T ane * them to death, Immediately offer this massacre the 

uT. % ""£* rr Ult ' bUt ** TempUni suocess f“»7 ^fended themselves 

br G™d M y r Mw ,al f the 0rder Md """» of the brethren were depots 
Z Qnad er with * fl«r Of truce to the Sultan, to explain the cause of the 

i" ?l nl The enra « ed “«««•>, however, had no sooner got them into his 
^wedXi aWry 008 ° f ^ 40 1,6 deaa P't H *nd P -d the ege with 

togi^Sl^ f*% . < “ ni V WUh # Ch08ea band °f h« companions, collected 
a secret r f' ' ^ ^ 0rB “" oto ° f U ‘« <*««*, and, allying out of 

a Z U vTlu d the T en, P|l wh,ch i0 «nmunicated with the harbor, they got on board 

thetl Z r "? T't U r *5 ? ^ ofth. Tempiarr retired into 

of th/\T 1 t, T * ra P Ie > which they defended with desperate snergj The bravest 
of t« Mamelute were driven back iu rep ated assaults, andthe little fortress wTs“- 

ordered Itto he^^ -'’if T ' SuIian > de8 P* irin g of taking the place by assault, 

to TT^tT ' 100 °/, ACre ’ tHe S "‘ Un one ° f his Emirs with a body of troops 
h. Tyr and the cty pened its gates without resistance. The Turk than seized Bern-! 

Itre'd .:l d ST ^ coast These towns, IS 

nomilaf * and heli «4 thersRalves protected by the truce, beheld their 

A»d ro Ik. role .r tk. Christians i. Bata™ wa, broaght to ee aad fororoe. 


After the fall of Acre, 1291 , th, headquarters of the Templare was itablished at 

Grand* 0 M ° f CvprUS nd lr & m ,ette ™ were sent to Europe for succor The 

f "d Master, Gaud, ni, overwhelmed with wrrow . , the loss of the t 1 

°*7i d ““ 

™ 5 by B her Jamr 1)6 ' Iola y (Jacques de Molai). 

Th, illustrious nobleman, of the family of the lords of Lonnie and Raor in Bur 

. monarch. Casan h ad n.rrirf the daughter of Leon, King of Armenia. . ChrisZ, 
princess of extraordinary beauty, to whom h- was ereatlv mLa , a \ 

im d ' ^njcyment and public exercise of the Christian worship. The Tutu Em 

EX .** - *r .»**■* J! JtSttSZ 
2 K 1 r;, “ BSE JS£ 2 ST. 

rr P jr b ;r , CrC»:td« 2 tusr jb 

•W, rod th. -broad froro ro,v«i „p u. rf *. oZZ 
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»« the priucipal cities mnSZtd to th ' u A1 ^ f 7^“^ and 

ugsiis entered Jerusalem ia ^Zh “ d J* »-l*» once 

on Mount /ion. Chaw sent !Z » 7 and °t brated *■»» 

announcing the victorious pram D f : . “*! V* tb * soverei 8 n8 of Europe, 

in return the po~ jfon of Palestine ButThe^hV^ T * offer,n 8 ,,,em 

De Molay, GrandJI ter of the TV. " 7 1 h f‘ " natirtn ® heelsf] not the call, 
ceus into the study deserts of & I 7* “^ ffinocJ far 89 s1(1 drove the Sara- 

the Tartars Wn^TTa ^ ’I' 8 ?**'' ch!eI > wh « bad been appointed by 

revolt, nd the Gran, Master 77T mS*** ‘ Mu * n,nwn P°P ula ‘ion of Syria to 
b; the* Tartar General StotT 1° ‘° He — there joined 

cLn toTppoZZZ Th r;?„°J ,ad ^ Wn ‘ T* tke EuphratM tbe B-P«r 
when th, sudden ill HM8 0 J C 3n “"f ar,i,,el . were abo "‘ to move again upon Damascus, 

their arrangements «, deprive,! the 

GLtr P, 5 t# 7 ire . t0tb '“ ,a,,, ‘ , " d embark on board thrir pile t“ 
Island of ArLto. ^ ° ! f »o t ng a strong detachment of his soldiers on the 

°b they fortified. But these were spe lily atJZJ 

£**KSZ5E: — - - — .‘SL ««,<*, 

funWr^t d ° mi T^ e 1 "“ ,plar8 in thus dosed the .ong and 

, -'"Kl; w» itfeOw. «,d iheOmcmL Th. few chriMm. - i. 

.h, ifol, . «J « * ,d fc» „i„ w „i, >nd r _ wntineted. » Every tnoe^af the 

*>»—' ■ 

of A T l 17 Tff 1 " 8 ,7 f ' 16 the cruel *• of the surviving membm of the Order 

low f 7 ’ r^u w ° f tm ,n S“* tit!,de thev experienced at the hands of their fel- 
ow-Chnst.aiK of the West After the loss of all th, Christian territory to £ZZ 

mirz^oT Sr wq r d ’ ,nd r** - 5 * ««■» *£ 

sh “l7 ,1 ,^“7 the,? trac and 5nl z crime-their riches. 

F.,^ I f - 7 7 f * ‘ AwB '“ d the total loos of Palestine, Edward I, King of 

gland, seised and sequestered to his own use the moneys which had been accumulated 
by the Templars to forward to their Brethren at the Island of Cyprus alleeimr , 

; (.perty of th- Order had I m granted to it by the Kings of Ei dand his^prfdecessore 
and their snbjects, for the defenc of the Holy Land, and since the In* thereof it could 
pu no better se than the relief of the poor. At the request of Pope Nicholas IV 
t le King afterwards pe rmitted their revenues to be transmitted to them to the Tdaml of 

XT’; 0,1 tbe return ® f Kin C Edward from hisoampmgn in Wrire, finding Sf 
un ible i° pa; h.s troops, he went with some armed follower to the Tempi, driil y 
roke tlie coffers, and carried rey with him, $60,000 to Windsor Castle. Ill 

d M OT hie accession to the throne in 1307, committed a similar act of knavery’ 

vent with his favor, t Piers Gaveston, to the Temple, and took away with him £ 

to Z bZ: rf a ’'r 8 . qU8RtUy ° f ieW6k “ d preci «» i-k belonging 
• h ° P ° f Ch * #ter - Tb impunity with which thee acts of robbery were Lo 

S!t “ joyrf “» - »>« -«■ 
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CHARGES OF HERESY AGAINST TEMPLARS. ,8 7 

A* the enthusiasm in fever of the Holy War bad died out, large number, of the Fra 

^ “ their Prece P torie *> took « n ** poi^Jof 

£.«ope Thus we find them e W l in tl* war between the House of wT.^ 
Aragon, and in the war between the King of England au.l the King of Soot ud A n 

t r/,- he ** ^ ^ 1 * ^4! 

tmn f 7 rhe , ro fc of PllrIlan, ent began to be filled with complaints and veti 
all ' e lnfringemeUt ° f ^ »“«* FivM gefiu 

Z*z ? £ 

.1 J»».i tT ZZ’ Za^ZTt' *'L‘ h lTf“L“ LW ’ ™ 

murderer, an.l a vile extortioner On J.mp fi -lews 7 tuemselvee, is a knave, a 

J. -■ M 1*1. frcu Bonleaux to «,« G„„, VW- rf tZl^pfeZd" £Z£T. 

•w » *0 1».« b« n in ju : ?? •vrr r bo 

7t CrZa^n^r’ 7? ! f t ‘ * b ” *25 ‘°"*Cz 

Kmgl», .Ute corn.™ JL of lhc y^'aZS i” TTlh ' T" by *“•’ of h ” 

“j- *-«- * .rr,rr £?«££ ?* - d * 

<»m . L r~i°rr™ , ta irr • ■ bronsiM k, "s ™ip ‘“t 

Oider *JZ i. 1 S ZLL J 'Zfr, ‘ ,b “ *" tb ‘ ««■»•" « *. 

(W »dto« .7, 2£, £“£££?, ‘.Sn k ' Jndgrf b •*• 

*”” b l* *° — " “• *»»*• «* to tinploy P*™, if H 
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«edbg with the inq.iry/’MjB Philip, “you are to inform them (the Templam) that the 
I »nd ourselves have been amvuoa., by isreproochable testimony, of the -arrow and 
abominations which at company their owe no • profeerion ; you are to promise them par - 

%?£ZZ2ZZ£!* ,u *’ ,m *-«- - S r 

; ' Philip had issued these orders, he wrote to the principal eovere.gns of Eu- 
rojje ur| g them to follow his example, and , act a confident*] .JdU Zd 

! £*“’ * Iet , ter to Km *. m : ud 11 pho had j«* then, July 8, 1307, ascended the 

i« fnghtfid colors the pretended sins of the Templars. 
On the 22d of Septeml * of the ame year, King Edward replied that he had conside 1 
the mattei ‘ therein conti med; ad listened to the statements of his monger; that he 

l ' KW ?v\ T *° U " fo, t tb * ohar 8 eB befi-ro himself and many prelates, earls, and 
one of ha kingdom, and others of his «unc 1 ; bnt that they appeared so astonish tag 

l * , U , “l* ; that ® ,,oh lbomis ible «*d execrable deeds had never before beef 

^S r 0t JZ ' d the KM,d prek ™> mrh > md hnoM > *“ d it was therefore 

hardly to be expected that an easy credence could be given to them. 

On the n ; ht of the 13th of Octol«r, 1307, all the Knights Templars in the French 

Sr-.r 8, “, tan * OU *' r * rre8ted - Burin twelve da, of imprisonment the Tern- 
f M nt »“ th « denial of the horrib? crimes imputed to the Fraternity, and 
they v therefore jnded over to the brethren of St Dominic, who were the mo t re- 

t0rtuw ?, of the On the 19th of October the Grond Inquisitor 
proceeded with s myrmidons to the Temple at Paris, and a hundred and forty Templars 

. W nd re th^ T P " t 1° the D * yS and weeks * ere in the ruination, 

und th rty-six Templars perished ,n the hands of their tormentors, main* lining to the lest 

b- 'tire innocence of their Order. Many of them lost the use of their f t from the 
F Ur ° f fire ’ * nd 11 s ,tated th “t » hundred and thirteen were burned at the stake in 
E r * ]ont M *ny others were burnt in Lorraine ; in Normandy ; at Car. sonne • and 
twenty-nine were burnt by the Archbishop of Rheims at Senlis In the midst of ’these 
sanguinary atrocities, the examinations continued before the ecclesiastical tribunal. Sirni- 
ai rr essures had, ii the meantime, been prorated against the Templars in all parte of 
Europe. On the 18th of March, 1311, the Pope v rote to the Kings of C , til Leon 
A ! i 00 ’ md Portugal, complaining of the omission to torture the Templars in their dol 

^ .‘5* n fy Pontiflr > “ We therefore expressly order them to employ torture 
against the Knights, that the truth may be mon eadily an d completely obtained. Th 
onk, for torturing the Templars was s»nt to the Patriarch of Constantinople, the Bishop 

. ^?r )pont ’ “ d the D " ke ,,f Aolmia * am » 0IW "«i the sea to the King of Cyprus, an 
he Bishop of Famagousta and Nicosia, (lie councils of Tarragona and Aragon ijber 

’ ITT* the 0rtfcr frw fr0m here8 >* In Portugal Md Germany 
Ifl T rr “'’ 00e,,t! aml in "° plm 8!t,,ate b<syond «>• ohere of the 

■UntuTlu di'th 8 “ d Cra “'"‘ "" P °'” ™ ^ T»PW con. 

On the Sth of OntnUr, 1311, th. fa«,l Council of th. Church . 

»'« «*“!- T^phtn, .d,h,~,“ 
PP “^ for ® “ nt1 dman ' 1 10 hwrd in defence of their Order, declaring th* W 
UPrr d* about 2WD Templars, who were andering about l Wirivre 
and outlaws in the neighborhood of Lyons. When Clement Y hears that the e < l e fe, de 
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had presented themselves 'jefort the Council, he caused them to be thrown into prison, 
r J languished and died. The Council expressed their disapproval of this act of 
injustice, and with the exception of an Italian prelate, nephew of the Pope, and the time 
trench Bishops o Rh< ims, Sen.-, and Roueu, all cr. tures of Philip, were unanimously 
01 ipn son that, before the suppression of so celebrated and illustrious an Order, the mem- 
fc. -hould be heard in their own defence. Such view? not suiting the Pope, the itoaein- 
bly wai abruptly dismissed and the Pope said he, himself, out of the plenitude of Paj<al 
au horny would supply every defect. Accordingly, the next year he summoned a private 
consistory, in which he abolished the Order by an apostolic ordinance, perpetually prohib- 
iti ’ e ' er y ,ri< mra entering it under penalty of excommunication. 

James De Molay, the Orand Ms ter, Guy, the Grand Preceptor, and Hugh do Peralt, 
the Visitor-General of the Order, with the Grand Preceptor of Aquitaine, had now lan- 
guished in prison flvr year. and u half. The secret- of their dark dungeons ave never 
bee® brought to light; but on the 18 th of March, 1313 , a public scaffold was erected 
beforethe Cathedral Church of Xotn Dame, at Paris ml the citizens were called to hear 
the .° rd * r co “ victe<1 h y nK)utlls of i‘s chief officers, of the sins and iniquities charged 
against it. The foui Knights loaded with chi is and surrounded by guards, were thou 
ght upon the sc (fold, and the Bishop of Alba read their confessions aloud. Then 
e Papal Legate called upon the Grand Master and his companions to renew in the hear- 
mg if the ; eople tile avowals they had previously made of the guilt of their Order. 

« Jg Peralt, the Visitor-General, and the Preceptor of Aquitaine, signified their 
“t to whatever was demanded f them ; but the Grand Master, raising his arms, bound 
with chains, towards heaven, and advancing to the edge of the platform, declared in a 
loud voice, that to ay that which was untrue was a crime, both in the sight of God and 
man, « I do,’* said he, “ confess my guilt, which consists in having, to my sha^ie and dis- 
honor, suffered myself, through the pain of torture and the fear of death, to give utter- 
ance to falsehood, imputing scandalous sins and iniquities to au illustrious Or «r, which 
hath nobly attired the cause of Christianity. I disdain to seek 1. wretched and disgrace 
ful exist nc by engrafting another lie upon the original falsehood.” He was hen inter- 
rupted by the Provost, and Guy, the Grand J 'receptor, having commenced with Btrong 
asseverations of his innocence, they were both hurried back to prison. King Philip was 

“° 8 °? nPt nf ° rme, ' of the r&uh ‘>*'b upon the first impulse of his indignation, rHliout 
-.on siting either Pope, or Bishop, or Ecclesiastical Council, he commanded the instant 
execution of both these galLnt lobleme n. The same day at dusk they were led out of 
their dungeons and were bum*! to death, in a s |„w and lingering manner, upon small 
tires ot charcoal which were kindlal upon the little island in the Heine. Thus perished 
le last Grand Master of the Temple of the antique series. A historian states, it 
appears to be generally accept**! without question, that the Grand Master, when led to the 
place of execution, addressed the citizens thus: “France remeniliera our last moments 
We die innocent. The decree which condemns us is an unjust decree, but in heaven there 
is an august tribunal to which the weak never appeal in vain. To that tribunal within 
ort day* I sur non the Roman Pontiff.” A violent shudder ran through the crowd, 
but the ( Iraml Master continued : " Oh, Philip, my mast-r, mv King 1 T pardon thee in 
vain, for thy lire is condemned. At the tribunal of Goff, within a year, I await thee.” 

Tl,e f* te of t!le Peiwcutors of toe Order is not unworthy of notice. A year and one 
month after the execution, Pope Clement V was attacked by dysentery and speedily hur- 
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38 Uk ™ extras, whera tfao Conn of Rome 
aThT^p } r™ ' T 1 * ° ,ght 10 a cbnrnl * which « n ght fire and the remains of 
PWlS dL P< f T ***■ ** r entlrely ’«""»»**• »*«>«> the dose of the same vear 
dm TW ! » and *# >" W d criminal, upet, whose information 

H , ™ P ' ^ "" ^ w " hm * i foT ^ crimm. Hist, v tteste, »y« 

iaynounrd, that all those who were foremost in the persecution of the Templars came to 
an untimely and miserable datth. p c * m< to 

In England the Knights Tempi* were arrested by order ol King Edward II, upon 
. .. dem» ‘«1 of the P bps, notwithe tending his position first taken, that the charges aga£t 
J.em were not to be believed ; and the Pope, fading no disposition in Engfend to Xish 

ir CTe * t T* tlwn! ln th< ,ame of the Chanb to »«duet the in- 
“5 ,n o'?™* to the mandate of the Pope, the King gave orders to 

° ffi ®“! 8 ,D * "f 1 « the d,fferent P ri «>“8 to deliver the imprisoned 1 M^lam to the repre- 
mrafrim Ih tb * they might be subjected to the tortnre; but at the 

“ . *“! «'*e King required and stipulated “that the examination by torture must be 

te“t ^“£ont°So^l » ' 'K mutilation or disabling >f any limb, -,nd without , io- 
effusion of blood 1 and tbe Inquisitors and tbe Bishops of London and Chichester 
.vere to "otify the re ult to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Not getting such evidence 
f UI ’ by tae J torture > or in an 7 otlier way, as they desired, they deen^d the Templars 
3 1 whr' lndedtbemt0 thr ’ dungeon, where tbe, rained between thre 

the, it A? Lr. m ” 5 * “ * lkRed CODfe98i °n, ‘hey admitted that 

iTveThf r • m “ M g that tbe Master of the Temple bad the power to ah 
sohe them from tins committed by violations of the rules of the Oder, and in that were 

^ °1 T Y u “ -f ? >Pe 80 d#C,ared !t > and humbly and reverently sub- 
at^ed b^^ i"^; ™ fem> '' 00 ^g Pub' ely read, they were th , 

, ^ by th * t nd reconc,ted to the Church. In this manner nearly all were 

nobT nT W 'f ' am * * M r\ th ! MaStCr ° f ** ?empk in En g land - who refused 
1 ‘' Ia . nk U ym{em an P s,ns he had not committed, and who was sent f k to his 
pnson, wher he remained until he died of a bn, ken hart in his solitary dungeon i„ tbe 

“j? r i hl \ L i,K lh in tbe maintenan « of the innocence of hte Order. 

Its To 2 r ‘ te !,° ft!,e rem P ,e throughout all Europe was now without a home oi a shelter 
Ito Temples , ts possess. ous of all kinds, whether real estate or personal proper^ IZe 

« -%-d b; g~. to »LL,rfre „f 

1 3 , Po ^ ,ns,8ted “Pon having hia authority in the matter cc raised and 

« 5 a » the property of the Templar, to be turned ov r to tbe U*JS £ 2 the 

IfEriadV difl * reWt Claimftni * ***** tha Courts «5 ‘he Parliament 

of England for man; years, and a similar condition existed in other countries The in- 

409, states that Je Om. r «« rmrwi ,n Portugal, w here it flourished under the name of 
.I knighthood of OurLwd Jesus Christ.” T1 change of name was devised as a means 
. p " t,syl “! n to th Kn ights Templar and ir Order, in Portugal, without openly 
vM,at,r. he decision of the Pope. It will be remembered that the original title J? th 
Order, assumr^ a th tunc of ito organisation , was « Poor Fellnw-Soldiers of Christ,” so 
hey resume,! almost the original designation in the name adopted. Tbe King transferred 
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to the new Order, A. D. 13'’ th* castles and vassals, as alto the Status s of the Order 
<m the Tempkit and the Order grew in power and wealth, and umterially aviated tho 
K,ng ‘“/“““PT/"* of Africa and India, and, in 1522, King John III of i'ortu ml 
was m» * Jrand Matter of the Order, and by a change in their law this office was tl<e?e- 

, r nested in the Portuguese Crown. Mr. Woof, iu hie “Sketch of the Knights Te 1 - 
plai etc Loaao-i, 1865, 8 vo., 75 pp., -peaki of this brunch of the Older. In the 
V ianach de Gotha, 1873, au authority of eruinern*, we find this: “Order of Christ— 
f'“ g ?l 0 T “ T of ^“g* 1 - 1,1 1317 > «<*!« the Holy See. It was confirmed bs 1 pe 

f uh “ ^ XII ’ , » 11 % * * Th< or ‘g in of th « ° nltr »*■ «n that of the ancient Order 
ol the Temple. Our very exact American historian. Dr. Albert G. Muckey, says: 

‘The Order of Christ— After the overthrow of the Order of Knights Templar 
t x ugh t Europe, ] ;nis I, King of Portugal, in 1317, solicited of Pope John XXII 
person to reestablish he Order of the Temple in his dominions, under the nam‘ of 

If* .p, Ch " sk > * nd t0 rtetor t0 '» the posse lous which had been wrested from 
'.he Templars. The Pope consented, etc.” 

> mppmr* hat in the dark days that followed the martyrdom of De Molar , the 

11 ! 7 r e> Knigl “ 9 Wh ° f0U0d ** fa V iD m y I«tienlar cc a t 7 
d - k ° °- . C,r ^ ection ’ and ^ themselves to existing 

" ronnd n ? circumstances maintained the existence of their beloved Order of the Tem de 

t ZT 7 ’ “ * SSUra f d T e > ° in Pm M, or by holding secret meeting and 

by "voulm any s.gn or act by winch their organization might be suspected hy their 

ZTTJ ^ W '"il ey f eSerV * 1 tl,e Anticn ‘ °rder a, an orgauizationftbey appear to 
have », ought it best, and perhaps very wisely so, to chn*. „ Grm„d Master {Teach 
separate country, as they did in Portugal. 

That the Order of the Temple was not annihilated, either by the Bull of Clement V 
or the despotism of Philip IV, or by the treacheiy and mranne-s of Edward II was 

Minted jTm* l ^ M ° hy hi r If ’ Wh °’ in an,ioi P ation of his fate, A. D. 1313, ap- 
, i ? I^rmenius as his successor in office. From that time to the p, ,t 

appear from the follow.ng hst, whrch will be found in Mackey's Lexicon of Free«4sonry : 

John Mark Larraeniu* _ 

Thomas The-ilwld Alexandrines, otherwir* Francis Thomas Theobtid. i ; i 

Arnold de Braqu4 

John de Claremont 

Bertrand da Guesclin ^ }??? 

John Arminiacuii 

Bernard Arminiacus 

John Arminlacua 

John de Croy 

Bernard Imbault 1«I 

Bohert Leuoncnurt 

Gahsaliua de 8 -daiar .... 

Philip Chabot 

i to pard de Gailiaco Taranen-is ,,, 

Henry de Montmorency 

Charles de Valois .... • 

Jamee Bttzeiiioa de Granceio ..... • 

J ame Hanry, Due de Duns- . . . "’ 

Philip, Duke of Orlenne ” ” ” ] 
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Laai* Angoatm Bsuihon. . . . , 

Look Hmrj lwbi(Mt 

kotu* i ren. ia Baarfcaa Ooety, , . . , , ...... 

1 ; - Hmeto Tii. ■!»», Doc d* f! Bn***. 
Claud* M. B. CjwtUIos . , 


Banard Baymd F*M Ptbpat 1 

Sif WUliasc Sidnay Smith jgj^ 

The deem of Ond Master 1> Mol y, uppoii tV| tohn Hnk Lannemus u his 

r 3tM ° r :* P r tf ' “ T l ** a b 7 »*« ^ < Hindi of the Brethren, and 

tfeqr invert him with the Supreme and Grand M - -rahi- over the Univereal Orfe» of 


tract, public attention for 
iiim"n -I to meet the 
-t u k'iit persecutors were 
>!” the avarice of other 


, ... * - * « wie univei u ureter of 

a ,nple tnd is so stated in the opening „f ; ie oCcial letter of transfer 

from Sir Lumeun* successor of De Moby, tc w 1 r .m , Thomas Theobald, dated 
loth day of February, 1321. 

In France the Order was obliged to be prude;. t ■ 1 tv tract r ,l,lie attention for 
som tms^buts. Fop Clement V ami Philip IV w bo ■ * ... , ... to meet the 

ll,arty ' j m Wo V before ^judgment scat of 0 .1, these ft -t ; lent p-reecutore were 
removes!, and the 'empbra not hi ring any great v ait!, t the avarice of other 
n> ers, they not appear to n ve lie n inoleited, alt ough ti e < »i » r still remained under 
the bi of the Chuicfe Mills, Sutherland, de M ay, Duma?. Hornes, Or%oirc— and 
<Afaer authorities could be named to c orroborate them— ail show that the Order of 
me Tsmplars, although suppressed, hs* never been dissolved in that country. The chain 
f transmission is perfect in all its links. The Charter by which the supreme authority 
has lieen transmitted is judicial and conclusive evidence of the Order’s continued existence. 

1 his Charter of transmission, with the signatures of the various Chiefs of the Temple is 
preserved at Paris, with the ancient tatutee of the Order, the rituals, the records, the 
seats, the standard!' and other memorials of the early Templars. The names that appear 
in the foregoing list of Grand Masters were thos* of the bravest cavaliers In F mce. 
Bertrand dn Guesclin, who served from 1357 till his death iu 1380, was the only French 
commander who prevailed over the chivalry of Edwanl III ; Lenoncourt was a cava 5 ’ r 
of one of the most ancient and valiant families of Lorraine; Chabot was a renowned 
raptasa in the reign of Francis I; Henry de Montmorency was the first Duke of that 
illustrious family of Knights Templar; De Duras was a Marshs! of France, the nephew 
of Turenne, and one of the most skillful soldiers of Louis XIV; the Grand Master 
frum 1724 to 177< were three princes of the royal Bourbon family ; Timobou, Duo de 
Cosse Brtssac, was the descendant of an ancient family, long celebrated in French history 
‘hr its loyalty and gallant bearing, and he held the office till he died in the cause of royalty 
at the beginning of th« French Revolution. Thus the very ancient sovereign Order of 
the " “Pi® >■ now in fall and chivalric existence. Its continuance by representatives as 
we as by title is indisputable a fact m the existence of any other chivalric fraternity. 
The Templar, of these day; claim no titular rack, yet their station is so far identified 
with that of the other Orders of Knighthood, that they assert equal purity of descent 
from the »ame bright source of chivalry ; nor is it possible to impugn the legitimate claims 
to .honorable estimation which the modem Brethren of the Temple derive from tb« anti 
qmty and pristine lurtre of their Order, without at the same time shaking to its center the 
whole venerable fabric of knightly honor. 

Admiral Sir William Sidney Smith, who succeeded to the office of Grand Master in 
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■“> “ "« -*< *. o«k, „ ral »«a, 

^ *» eoTOlled m office-bearers, the uuw of tlx Duke of Suae s GnrnJ 

, . 3 ***?*! ' 1,1 ^‘ ei » ter, Grand Prior of Ireland ; the Earl «f Hurhae: 

StoTrfl S?. »1 “""J P ' i " ° f Ia, !> ° mmS 0~1» Wright, O Jd 
, • ta 5 wa,Ie * mon g it* function des in France we find the PrL- u, 

Sr D I w 7*5 - D “ to t fWnl “ d M^orem^and th Counts L* Pele-" 

‘S££r m * ****.*<*««-.* Mw, * M „„, 

S,y,j of the Btight. Templar of Seotlao i took mSm, mj lh BOiert Broee an I thia 
« oon rmed by Freoch authority, which states that, having deserted the Temnlp thp 

“* ,VOT !,nder the *»»>*» °f that prince, by whom they were formal it 
new Order, the observances of which \v-re bused on those of the Temnlara • rl 

Tr ° f t * X>tti * h Freema " ur y- Tb» statement ^rieapondTSh 
the oeiebrated cha»^r of Larmemua, m which he states the Scottish Templars are excom 

“t de8ert " re9 > ^ kiwwl the pJe of die Temple; aid it is »1 so sup- 

Sed^h^ro^ 1 1 ‘’m?; M that Robert Bru* 

JreSL to t’ * * lCl1 inain S afW battle of Pannockburn, 

Grand mJL TL’S ,* 7T; ^ throtte of 1 **' ^ the office and title of 
. __ ‘ the la-tot the Stuarts exercised that right of ferand Master hv 

SS2 2ZZ °4u '" t SU ” n ” D “*“ * b ™ d ’ “ 1 «'“ J •« 1—im.i 'J 

T,r ni “ T ,? L } o “ 1 ,e ,,trongest re880U to conclude that the wl ,ole system of 
P* y ^vanced hy Ramsa and other partisans of the exiled House wa » based on the 
con vi rtion that th ( ‘hevalier do Sr. George was the hereditary head of the “ Roval Ord< ' 

R rr ,d *1" *«L?, at mhr Wa " ,ormLli from £he «>«■ o{ the Scottish Templar*. This 

«,id^ 0rde ^ Jt aii ' Was establis, * ed *» F»nc* hy Charles Edward Stulrt hims 1 ’ 

of the *sS* K W H 'Ti h I tha ‘ unfortu ‘* ate P™« himself, as the represent. ive 
of the Scottish Kings, to the Lodge of Constancy at A ras, is prraerved with great «« 

rirefoT i r tPr K the Prince Cambace "*< Arch-Chancettor of 3 e Em- 

pi. for many years a„o he was succeeded by the head of the illustrious family of Choi- 

... Th « Grand Lotlge of the Royal Order is to-day mcated at Edinhu.gh, S xitlar 1 
issu d by it ' b* 8 ™ W the diffm ' nf ‘-' 0UntTieH of the wor,d » holding harteJ 

Many of the Knig hte Templar in Scotland who were not merged in the Roval Ord-r 

„ f T r ar "!’ ; ra 7r d „ Pr r i,tlsm a "d united with the Freemasons, and <i*hL s hed 

a i K xr *f 3t ' r ! ,ng> wii )re thev inferred the degree of Kni t of the 

t,’ th \ * h T 1 r^ Bight Templai ' U “ *° th « division tl,af we are to 
tra- • the Hasoruc Templars of Scotland. 

The ivunan C itlnlic Knight- remaining in the Order placed themst * o Jer David 
^ ' Jr* ?''? dw af f ? ird hereme their Grand Master. Chan s > dwam. the 

2Uh £ ,d J rn,tf ,nt “ ‘ he 0rd * r at Holy rood Hors... Ed ..burgh, on the 

24th ok September, a 7 15. snd mad- Grand Master. He carrieu hs degr v with him 

T C a< " tHe downfan of h “ -uterpriae, and there s but little doubt 
dm to th» hranch « to be attributed the Terapkr system of the Andent and Accepted 
Scottish Rite, as developisl in its degree of Kadosh. 

There is no douht that the Knights Templar in England, in order to oid the per- 
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Becutions of the fouru-enth century, sought refuge uad helcJ their Conclaves in the Society 
of Freemason^ and that the meetings of the latter section are to this day represented iu 
our Encampments or Commanderies. The® Templars, ai members of a Masonic Lodge 
received from their Lodge permission or authority to coufer the “ Templar degree-,” and, 
under «seh auspices, their Conclaves were 'considered as Masonic meetings, and Incoming 
operated from the main body of tire Order of the Temple, which still kept up it exist- 
ence with Grand Masters in France, they assumed the title of Masonic Knights Templar, 
and as their members increased a, id their Conelavi became large enough, they formed 
-eparate and distinct Masonic bodies, and when a sufficient number of such organizations 
had been formed, they organized a Grand Encampment, with a Grand Master, for the 
government of the Order within the jurisdiction of England. It is from these English 
Knights Templar, who repudiated all connections with Larmenius in France, or any other 
Grand Masters in other countries, and who fled for security and for perpetuity into the 
body of Masoury, we are justly entitled to derive the Knights Templar of the United 
States. Tilt last general Grand Master of the Order of the Temple was Sir William 
Sidney Smith, who was elected in 1838 and held the office until his death in 1840. At 
that time tiie Grand Friar of England was the Duke of Sussex. 

We find u record of a meeting of the Grand Encampment of England, at Carisbrook, 
in 1780, aud of subsequent meeting at Winchester, Sir Thomas Dunckerly being Grand 
Master. Sir Thomas was succeeded by General Walter Ii/d well Wright, who resigned in 
1812 nil was followed by the Duke of Sussex, who was installed as Grand Master on 
the sixth of August in that year. Thus, in the Duke of Sussex, we find merged the 
Grnud Mastership of the Masonic Knights Templars of England and the office of Grand 
Prior of Euglaud under the last Grand Master of the Order of the Temple; for since 
the death of Grand Master Smith, in 1840, the position has remained vacant, there being 
sines that date Grand Master for each country, iu which the ancient Order ha« Iieen 
maintained as a Masonic organization, or under some other mine. 

II. R. H. the Duke of Sussex was succeeded in 1846 by Colonel Charles Kemeys 
Kcineys Tynte, F. S. A., who died November 22, 1860, and was followed by Graud 
Master Sir W illiani Stuart, of Aldenham Abbey, Herts, who was installed May 10th, 
1861, and resigned December 13, 1872. The Deputy, Rev. Sir John Huyslie, became 
acting Grand Master and was Deputy Graud Master until April 7, " 873, when the 
Prince of Wales was installed Grand Master, Great Priory of England am ales ; elected 
December 13, 1872, by England; January 13, 1873, by Scotland; and April 7, 
1873, by Ireland. The Earl of Limerick was appointed Grand Prior of England and 
Males March 17, 1873, aud instanc'd April 7, 1873; he resigned in September, 1876; 
Colonel Sir Sliadwell H. Clarke, acting from September, 1876, to December 8, 1876 ; 
the Earl of Talbott, appointed December 7, 1876, was installed the following day and 
served until his death on May 11, 1877, when Colonel Clarke again became Actiug, 
and served until the Earl of Latham, who war appointed on October 26, 1877, and in- 
stalled on December 14, 1877. 
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THU* KNIGHTHOOD. 

In days of old, when men were bold, 
And knighthood was in flower, 

To watch and pray, to fight and slay, 
Gave rank, and fame, and power. 

They Strove to kill the infidel 
And gather in the spoil ; 

With treasure trove, and lady’s love, 
Reward for all their toil. 

With feathered crest and lance at rest, 
With -'Held and armor bright, 

On gallant steed, with headlong speed 
They dashed into the light. 

In these late days, in peaceful ways, 
The Templars win their fame; 

Aid to the weak, kind words to speak, 
Their knighted rank proclaim. 

The maiden fair, their vows declare, 
Must shielded be from wrong; 

For widow's aid, each trusty blade, 

Re bright, and true, and strong. 

To help to chter the orphan dear, 

When sorrow’s dark clouds lower; 

These are the ways in modem days, 
True knighthood is in flower. 









PART in. 

HISTORY OF KNIGHTS TEMPLAR MASONRY IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

MODERN TEMPLARY IN AMERICA. 

T HE Uetorj of Templaiy m Amerioa naturally divides itself into three, distinct periods 
of ime; 1st, bctwt? t the years 1769-1816, covering the period before the organize* 
tion of the Goneml Oread Encampment; 2nd, 1816-1856, the period of the General 
at Encampment; and 3rd, 1856 to the present, that of the Grand Encampment and 
Grand Coramanderies, since the adoption of the present constitution. Tha complete data of 
this latte period is of mj ooees and may be found in the published proceedings of the 
Grand E ncamptnenb of the United States and in those of the Grand Commanderies of the 
“ Ter *l states aud Territories, as well a* in nnmerons American Masonic periodicals. We 
io f ot tinlt neoessary therefore to devote mnch space to the consideration of this third 
(4 od, contenting ourselva mainly with a chronological aocount thereof, supplemented 
with saoh sts as do not appear on the face of the records, devoting ourseive principally 
to an elucidation of the first and second periods of the history of Masonic Tempiaiy in the 
United States. 

At the outset we ire met with a grave question which we mnst first briefly consider— 
t . is is to the origin of the Institution or Order itself, aud about which such a diversity 
of opinion exists among the best-informed Templars, in the present as well as the past of 
our W8tor 3 Unta within the past few years it was generally conoeded that Modem Tem- 
plary was a 1: aI descendant or continuation of the Templary of ancient crusading times, 
and it is oi aly recently that sufficient light lies been thrown upon this subject to create 
uvafj a doubt as to the correctness of this popular belief. Sir Knight Robert Mauoy, the 
' t°ra*> Grand Recorder of the Grand Oommandery of Now York, in his report to the 
Gi aid Commandery of that State for 1885,' rather fa-ors the idea of th, ancient origin of 
our Order; but from our own investigations, which have been most expensive nnd thorough, 
we have come to quite a different conclusion.* 

jJS *° l TMn P Ur ^Wurodurlag Ihr test ten mra Hu (aroelr kept p mm *ttb the growth of the Order. 

Jt . “ "owwad* >T< rmboui.- *. rahuM* hWorte si hint In 

lies. ^ r ‘V.y' th * "y* TeiapUry. hai nonetlnn fi-rhereeetWectoHlyRippllaltfeeiink 

t( * °. f so. IKS, from the. of Thome* Smith Webb, *.o. 18*0. It I amtotho credit 

> iBeendluaftr-S'. thomeed fnUerm. that roch ebeenoe of fecte ehould 
1 Jf ‘ mr hiltary. L. u* : th ^ the rffortaof * KiuthM j ■ tn*y <■* ounplemontod with nr f 

IhvSrtftC* o/!frw ,mT W ' n,Jr, “ thM U "“ ch * u ‘ “ tar Proof. "-*«r KniiM Rotor* 

Onler* of Knighthood been connected with Freeinaaonrr, the historians of the dar would 
, T 8 putli ehedthe fact. Had the organisation of the Templar* continued down to the present dar the fact mild 

%i»hoMh ’ titMn ZEStL i*STvl ,h *i 5 ? r * i ”!? pr ™ 01 "““"R k * kB< ” s 3 ®f ancient T*roi l*rt*m, we *houH 

•Phoui h« 4 tition admit thu the TVmpI vrt im of th iehtecoth century, which auddt air mode It* »oi. T*n: u*n 

**• tn art »««> to count*. . pen pmwi of ml. may «ita d * SmwST - 
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rhe pope lar theory nniler which many writers viewed the origin >vnd history of Templar 
>;aisonry wonlc trace it back by some mysterious line of connection to the Order of Malta, 
which was die »lved in 1798, or back to the Order of the Temple, which ceased to exist in 
1313, and the l atter theory oven at this day has many advocates. As an instance we sub- 
join an extract from an address by a Grand Orator in one of oar leading Grand Com- 
mandenes. A better and truer thoory is to credit the whole system of Masonic Templary 
to the inventive genius of tho Ritual makers of the eighteenth centmy. 

* s appearance of Modern Templar Masonry on this continent, or indeed else- 
where so far as we have any written evidence at pr ent, was in Boston, Maas., when St 
And iws Lodge, working nnder a warrant from the Grand Lodge of Scotland aa a chapter 
C 0D * >rr6d the 0rdw of Kni S ht Templar August 28th, 1769. On the 25th of August, 1869 
a fnll centnry iter this. Grand Master Gardner of the Grand Encampment of th United 
States, commissioned Sir Jus. II Hopkins, Grand Commander of the Knights Templar of 
1 ' ’ and 18 «* <*»»»«> Master, as his representative, to visit Europe. He was 

especially instructed to visit the various Templar bodies, priories and encampments in 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland and upon the continent, to inspect and report upon the 
diffsm t modes i conferring the Order, to the end that the Order of Masonic Knights 
Templar might be better understood. At the triennial conclave of the Grand Encamp- 
men, held at Baltimore, in 1871, this eminent Sir Knight reported in full. 

His comprehensive and instructive report contains many interesting facte relating to 
tho his gy and mages of our Order, and it is evident that the distinguished Sir Knight 
does not hold to the views then generally promulgated by writers, who had given bnt lit- 

, ,f * n ; te the ,ah i® ct , tlimt Masonic Templary was part and parcel or a lineal 

a* sentlant of the Templary of crusading timet. * 

f mplary, well i Masonry, religion und history, has its myth*, and it is only within 
a few years that some of those connected with Masonry have been exploded, and now wo 
have to deni with the Templar myth.' 

Vh«F»VMM»n,n« 1 *fro„ telT ICnlyn-hood apraotr from tfa 1 ftwoot, white another that 

till some centorfee after the extinction of the Ancient iwsais!!!Sw W “ whoU X operative, and it waa 

of SEES 

* "» TWnpUm of tbr Cniaadea— and OH. 


mw.a,u«.iwnm«10n»swsd. M «rt ( ~ Itoaw. ZT ; *«»«• 

«rch« hy tho“ «d .Med I. my ro 

anti the Onto of OhrtottonXnlehUKx teril? ri * ,D •»« U» oonnecUoe b»‘w«. 

K-t. It to dnlmod by aoma thnt tha eeterani ofthTc “T** Usooort^ at uncertainty that enralop thto nub- 

-titutiou upon the old ona. Thin claim e an. u hen - ‘^^'•VK’nplo y, to .t n ae ona, m id enynfled tho knightly In. 
(hat of Dram, In 1717. d jTS«r tlm, * did 0f ““ *® w " tended llisnnd 

nxternth century, much lea it of any then axhtlna *2“”' '^Watia:. horennoftha 

tbetrortyfa. Inti, etyktoenth* , nSnd rt^LS n r™.' , 7- wh « n «* TWnplar. of tht Cfuandea had 

frat raalaympathyuwctijriii it from a comm in Maaoeryand Knighthood 11 Tins and worhlny together In auch 
RISK ItapJUru • commo “ origin, o common puipo and a loug-cetneoted union. "-JWport tr a. 

are altogether miatakm Ma»nk Z §V V lie Agt i. In thto they 

•adM. but to a branch of ths ayatem of naaonlo Kei a,. “J3 ^Jh7T^i!^L^' UOo ? l,hp *° 1 ''"nr'-.ruon of the Out- 
waa to their intercourse wllitCStor U , ^ 0,1 “* «tmeut aoma MOyemu ago. It 

.(notch Lodgaa out their acquaintance tHuTxm-.ht Irtuidm ’ * Bd 1 C ’* ,, " 1 'V that 

Clack Maaoniy, wa. propm .. ,rrL_ ^r.. 1 "Pj** »°d It l» » ouriounfmitth^ tw, order, then knownu 

Lriiltr, a body of rraeaiaeotia in ihiblio eboVert ootaututod mtonth? *^ d | ^ ^ Tcm P i ar Kai-l,„.lu« 

Xaeonk Kolyhu Templar of the eJyhttKith wou,^aod mno. to no connection *bntr,rr with UtomuOae 
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"J wllh ik.«lT«o.te,o(th. lint theory, and .. r.mratl, 
plare With ' IBk ' “ nd tnm mr connection bock to the -.juient Tom- 

has been cU ... then it is a military invitation; on the contrary, if it had its origin in 

JiTSsssar - ** ^ s; 

andtae 18 !Ltor ° f *** *** Masons > Boston, celebrated its centennial 

trSrx°^TZ e clz he ^t :z th * tw r on hc lrewi ^ iy 

commemorated. This old Lodge. styW St And, w.^yalTrah l^teld iL“m7 

JiSS A *T 28th ’ ? 9 ’ ^ '' rSSOn ’ 8 ^ Rc8t0n “ * the ,K>rd of that me”-' 

Kn * btTe " - 

“° W th ' “ re “ 0nW was « whence it came does not appear but it is a 

J eTb " f , £* thiS “ the ear,ie8t ^rded a ,nnt of ^t dele It 

M jet been found in tins country or Great Britain. It will hon^i * * hTj 

v s «»rfe*.«d in « Chapter, working, ae was then qnite common, under a lodge wi 1ST 

Irk ^ " *" ^ a ^ ^ Chapter exited and wTacUyl at 

the nl ^ “ e8r,y “ K58 ’ aM Which co "tinuc a in a flourishing condition at 

“ no record theKin ° f the ~h a : 

» SI ”" ghan "Withstanding hie mort diligent researches, has been unable to find 
IS mT * of so early a date, nor does it ppear that the degree w H worked 

tataii of zr, ij d , i779; “ ats whi,e cnight Te - ^ wjpopuw lit 

i “ *** 0f the ,ast centur y. it cannot be re arded a. 

n “ °T ' k0n With Freon **onry, for it had uo existence as f degr “ 

m connection therewith, until 176!), and then it was conferred only upon Royal Arch 

nt. n rest Britain, as in America, the degree was conferred in Lodges, or Chan- 

Temnlar "J g I U ? de ^ warranta - As early as October 8th, 1779, the High Knighte 

, P ! tkn ' 1 Kilwinning Lodge, mu warranted to waumblo in Dublin anu 
MjconatitnUd. Th, rraordao, ud. prat, that. ho obartor l,„rai „T h . ’ 

thonty for conferring the Royal Arch, Knights Templar and Rose Croix degrees ta 178* 
.nd 8 ,nc % though the document ifeelf only provides for the right, and pri^ 2* 

«*.«»..*, *. tetTOiBct(OB rf 

pkuytannknoira.butk *“• century. The HeaonlcTem 

* tt nJiy. « « tb. Craft cwurallX 

C'hnatfan In their chancier.”— Baf* *• ** for **“ toeaiporatten of other *<m that were eiclrerfa. .. 

«aKM,. Whe-i belSiwI^ .aaiwStlwClandhe 5? .'“''‘u* 0 *’ iwMt ® “w psrfc beloii«in f to thr Itoral Arch 

**» ««a Itoral Arch and Templar brraoi tetag th. fjuratgya. 

This minute oosuilKa th(.. »Un„ knowe nftwenrS i. 4 • Xrtmet from BteonUm Atidn t Chap., Horton. 

** « “** * i** •*«» >»« *— 1 •«*»*- *Z;^Z 
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regular Lodge. Wo (note in interesting document found in the history of Mother 
Lodge KUwin.mg ScotJ.nd, by Robert Wiley, Glasgow, 1878. It U a letter written on the 
* nb {* °* ] H * h K *« ilt8 Templer of Ireland Kilwinning Lodge No. 75, addre«xi by 

' Hfcer Dr. Geo. Augustus Cunningham of Dublin, under date of April 26, 1779. to 
Thomas Arthur of Irvine, Sco tland. 


i ? Ur "" * h W ° “ c,08ed tangly Netted by aveiy 

wortf , stt ofbreethr.rin, who. several yeais ago, formed themselves into a Lodge, by the nan?..- of 

n TeH<P “ erery Lodge in ^ ci,y ta knows by some particular d enomi nation 

U^n flndmg I w» a mmuberof our Ancient Mother Lodge, Kilwinning, they told me they had long 
been desirous of holding their Origin and Charter from Kilwinning a. they ,’td alw^heard and 
iooL upoa it to be the real! wid only ancient lodge, at least in Britain. 

wTT Wfah that lroufirh ray •PP , “* tfo n they may obtain then encioeen request, for 

bi ° * ! Py prMr “ a P°“ U,e word of Breetherin, to put into my hands five guinea over and 
* " '**"* “ id cfcarter ’ a “ 4 !,lch *. **«"» the faith of a Brother, will 

r ‘ "'V ,niBg Lo4b * “ ****"»>** «• g~ted may I desire of you 

as brother that you will take can to haw it ion.- in as eiegaas and hansome manner u potable, 
in<t property signed by our Grand Master and W.udens, Ac. * 

* thtok “ 0ur BrWhw H ^ A>W to Edinburgh, was applied to, he would get it douce in the beet 
J .L‘ Pr0P ‘ , “ ippended thereto. You will see that I am anxious to havr avety honour 

don. to the lodge, as well as to our 8ootoh Brr rtherin. 

mi J r ‘ f“ i ® ,fofd ’' ! ** ter only thfct iE «“ «iat any lodge knowing that this one holds of 

C ° m,nS U ptac *- or to«" Ireland- — at rssny of the member, of 
his may 6* m different part, of this kingdom -this lodge may have the honour of applying to you 

L 1?”; °:^; ^ iV U * tal payment to Winning 

toMdcfaarten. My beet wishe attend you and all th Breetherin. Make my compliment* ac- 

oLptebte to your mother and sifter. 1 am, respectfully, dear s ir. your .sincere friend and afeconat 


GlO. Acot. Cnmmm siM 

^ “ ® T ’ dent froro hi* letter that the degree of High Knight Templar was at that date. 
17.9, and tor ‘ severa yean previous,” conferred in the Kilwinning Lodge, No. 75, Dublin,’ 
Ireland. The Irish Lodges hating and conferring the degree, probably carried it with 

th m to America, and so communicated it to their American brothers prior to the revolu- 
tion* 

The Scottish Kilwinning brethren never at any time worked other than “ St John’s 
Masonry. _ Until some new < idence i brought to light we muit conclude that the 
ie ; ' e of c Knl * hto Templar was first conferred in America in 1760, and in Ireland in 1779 
perhaps •^several years previously,” an j „ bo th instance tho Lodge derived its charted 
, ® cott * nd ’ the Lurl of F *l'nton, as Master of the Mother Lodge of K-’.vrinning, Scot. 
* n “’ iaTin 8 warranted the I«dge of the same name in Dublin, Ireland. 

Hut a more difficult problem presents itself for solution: Wheredid the members of St 
Andijv Lodge, Boston, or Kilwinning Lodge, Dublin, obta.n the degree? Follow the 
c cord, and history is dent, IV, know that it was the custom of that period in the mother 
country to have Lodgm warranted only a. Military Lodges to accompany the ir regiment, 
when sent abroad ind we know further that 'rish regiments were during this and the 
prece hng year qu ft -rod m Boston, that their officers mingled freely with the Masons of 
that city; we therefore incline to the belief that they brought thedegree with them from the 
old country, and that our American brethren obtained it from them. We may readily 
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■unniae that the Knight Templarj referred to in “A Word to the Wise," aa existing 
to . „ n in the early part of the last century, was taken np by the Ritual maker? of that 
P iod, and connected with Freemaaonry a m offset to the coemopolitan chancier that 
Freemasonry wa a aming; and what more likely place for this Trinitarian degree to take 
root and grow than in the Catholic city of Dublin, where, the majority of Masons being 
Catholio, the growing Unitarian novelty of cosmopolite,! Masonre of that date, would 
naturally create a desire for degrees embodying their religion a belief' in the Trinity. 

old Mother ( (rand Lodge of England of 1717 never recognised, nntil 1813, any 
other degreo " thftn of entered apprentice, fellow craft, and master mason and then 
°my thijt ot tho Arch.' The riv< G«nd Lodge, however, that cf the Athol Mawnr, 
(&'?isrnized both he Royal Arch md Knights Templar, while the Knight Templar only 
WM rec< ^ nized h J he York Grand Lodge. In the “ Word to the Wise " we have refer- 
once poin? dly to the degre having been grafted on the old York Lodge,* but it is en- 
tirely silt as to ctual origin. It conld not, however, judging from the history pre- 
sented by this anthor, have dated back prior to the time given by Brother Hnghan. 

Numerous Militaiy Lodge, were warranted by both the Ancient and Modern Grand 
UHjgr oi England, and by the Grand Lodges of Scotland and Ireland. One dis- 
tinguished regiment had a Lodge connected with it chartered in tnm by both of the 
Englir Grand Lodge?, and snbe-eqnently by those of Scotland and Ireland. It also hat 
oonne- sed with it under the aim warrant two chapters holding under the anthority of the 
' tr * nd ' , ' d « ca of England and Irela nd. In 1766 there were two military Ixxlge, tationed 
at Breton, No. 58 on the register of England, connected with the 14th Regiment, and No. 
322 Register of Ireland, attached to the 29th Regiment. As tarly as 1762 St. Andrews 

SSswSsSSSSaSSSS ttS—tz&zsz 

lUtlclionof honorary membership va frequently conferred on “i’*'* 

rifLodSetb? ^IS 1 ' ' Th - <rnaunpraents on their part reciprocated the compliment b^IrtftMIng thi iffl^bearers 

i TXzr 

?.??. !°£* ure th " ,r «*"“*• J- w « J"hn, Armhire, tatnxta Ld thr XhTTw^nX 
tar tb tad'r^XmX.hi* TTl '"', ot V* Hibernian rem-n, -hicb at this time permeated the Lodge. Whether diu 
d . ? bo, ‘l ffe" ?»■-■ Meeona- Kntgbti cannot aowbe aeoertalne I, but its pretend™. toa 
Sukseoufmttw i t !.li5 rDC i tha ? tho *® of de ^ ! °* Masonry were supported by JU assumption of title. 
SS3E5& ’ “* ° nI - > ! ' nU,,UeJ *“ ” * th,,Ro)al >'*"’• bui alao 

Wc I*"?*? ^ 1 h,lnr a ‘ ,lon nt ,h “ Scienr-e an patron!: d by th: , Grand Lodge of England, and the dew 

lVrarib iundtelHA« , ^o h h/ > ? U ' r,1 )tL!iSl , * !d u U>r ’ 1, '“ l?9( ' lB 151,9 *”’ rk th ' < wrt '* r dlacuaoes the nibjrct oi KnigbU 
" r I®, h “’* 1 “ med * n<! tr "‘' ‘ |M! * -‘xrtert r n sw of the Knight. T ..plv of odd It 

T"** 7 111 <3<A«”<1 that the K ight Templar of thepreeentag haeeno 
l h * t ‘ h . e,loclFty h ” tor », f . fw r « n ' wheeled In th metropolis unde LU> appellation, and to gain 
admittance th. r dn it »wnnt a ntx-esaary qualulcatlon for a pernon to be a Free and a Rot* rrl w» „ Wtu 

TC! ?. n ' E gT t m P !SI , '‘? M,,r ® ,llCde,n,>ii ,h » tlt ' , * on 'Of theirlmpi dtlon. thi It traces them's Kumm 

a*. Jr 1 * statutes of tiie Kol^bU Templar were printed for the first time in 1781, at which time therwwsrefhuntstrwwnvvin^ 
ftnTempbudegreeat Yo, >ndon»d Bath. T^d^w^gmUedontooW^^X^X^^cr ^ 

* k”owlcuge of aeren degrees <n sd llUo- 10 tin tar,., degree* of anJcntcraft mLo.ii-' and rlLmli 
for their members superior kuowledKoaa communicated in the higher demeea. hr wbirh rnunv wwr» in t MM Li ♦ 
connected with that Grand Lodge or tbo« established under iU AS 

Et ft fr-rmltud n. uuch tnum.>n ry tc i. p actlced to «y of Ih. Lodg. ttri 
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Lod ** “"f* *PP Jit ? to «» «™nd Ludg « of Scotland, from which it had merited it. 
wutmos /ut i.mre to confer the Royal Arch degm- ami *ub«quentl, nnder this srarrant 
.tcori^rrect both the degree, of Beyri Arch and Knight Tempiur. Etta prior to thi* as«,rly 

1 ^ 3 U PhiUdel P hl ‘ workil '« under as Lodge No. 359, grant* d 

/ >fa11 El « knd '*l* > '"»*«* a* -Chapter and conferred the Eoyal 

" do *°‘ “ u ** «”* “•*» •» «*— «- 

AkxanderLat ie, in his History of Freemasonry, and tho Or«id Lodge of Scotland, 
n fernng to the K a«hts Temptar, Knight, of St John. etc., states, withonfany confirm. 

, va^ °wewr hal the Order of Knights Templar was. branch of Freemasonry, to provo 
ch would be a useless labor. From the circumstance of nwjmblanee between the two 
^ 5 inf T tUt Chi ^ *- Freemasonry under another name, only 

SIS T Ty th8t th * fornwr *°° k it* origin frem tl e attar. 

”2 * '? the G * Conrention of all Knight. Templar in Scotland, held in 1808, ho 

2 f * '%?*"*' " «* the Irish Charter nnder winch the degree had bee, oou 

dS' a C J““ “ *° righ * ° f ,B0ient Kn « hta on the general belief and tra- 

• “ f. ®. f? nn , UJ ' *1^ talditi0n “ d 10thing more that brenaddnce.1 

! ' S . T n 18 BOW nniverrally discarded by intelligent writora of th 
prt wnt day. In tho* days much faith and credence was given to the charter of 

*T®“ “ T ° f 1 arm r" 8 of 1724 ’ whit,i i-noir entirely discredited and regarded as 

°W In the absence of better evidence than is disclosed it would appear that 
" 5T 0nJ 7 “ hm . lted to the ““onnt of popular acceptance as is credit ] 

' r Ma8 ° n ! C 0< Kd « ht8 Tera pl*r, and which rest their claim on Masonic 

'^ ******* • TLere d0 « not appear to be any authentic information as to tho 

owela ^ Ma80ni ° KEight Tem P lar ' ™ America.* It would appear, 

hoaxer, that thebehef is in favorof its having beenderived from the early Encan pm^ts 

of Or at Britain, and as heretofore state! it travelled through the medium of the Irish 
regiments. Sir Wrick Colquhonn, in his elaborate work, gives us several matters of in- 

the connection between dlmaJdthf 111 * 111 C *rZ2H h “ * ’ nom ’ tin " f°nnedof 

.ilh *e Muonk- Fraternity. netom,?* T™ reconnected 
here tothe United bintac no doubt to imte> irtwj orieinu^? _ r to 8y mbolum. Then; imof Ter plnrye, work'd 
Order of the Temple to concerned, IIuito tworb-, hi, oTl J f "T" 11 "** 1 came originally, u far a* ti„> 

efewiemofEngtond,tsra,forwelnow‘ rrlte - th .i° J 1 "?.™ 1 ' b ? t ^ »*eti««rlTnnU It cam, from the knek-nuor 

•i’wln* the UM of then warrant* to op. u Cl laptoratf th- 1 **“ “f s,nt V»*em, they i ere In the habit of 

tedr i not beer the eiighteet neeembtoro, noramtreton^mOenBhBtvIiimt**fuJrf V? "" *’-^^»l-..~»fto- 
to the ftnisht Templer et tha deys of the Cniut i. w .... . . ound,»t leeet I heve never been ehie to find any. 

If my of out writeA«d 0 ^^ ba 1 ot ^ "MCruJSi 

eiren to fieht, to eymboli of epoe Oto OruTde- ^ a, , . thebett keof e war to Jay, and ere ttao much 

LrlUr, 1887. ntudeau I *tey bear the Impreariou* of tnitfc ■•.,tyer, U 38. 

rooof the Hi epitotT^nkSHBcir - “'T Teteptom ead tbeir hreth- 

ear neeemerily f necrot docription end . Irdwk, M *f' nte TM nP*»" in Engtand. e. they 
“rtlona ee to the ciaims of the Scotch Order -f Muonic * ^* Bt f * cor ** Th » V ueml statement end u- 

thero norne of theee deeore.lf Ifromthf n "Vonlculeted to indue e belief that there to ev'etto* 

faStac to procure toformetion ' a'i e couM otT ^l* fronT^. rie)TT it ® r ' rtl * “"**• 00 "« by three rtotemeuse, but 

*nQUiriee, end he Is bound to »oow that to thk at* «, ' , . , h ® °“ P«MUt jnly the muilt of hi. own 
mn»1 hy th«» InsUtutioan of the Order extotlnrln w— ■trong er claim forthf Scotch t mpbmffeaut pa 
letcenaent /iy vl..pt„ i of the rinel KnighUof the^dft ItT^h.^ T.''i t S f >tU ’ 'olmr. to :• the legif e«te 

wcutlen of the Order, *h Scotch Knlchte emelmunetcd with th. OwW h f ’ ” coraw,UTOC « of the Rtnand per- 

rtti eocarecy thrmsh th, troubtou yumoi S It would oediSkmttotmcetjbeoSr 

net«mti u,dMe«»ieTemptom!^ ^ en . cf •“ the totter pert of the | vt century thn 

re npto a conn tod with the carl, Orend I^pn^^SdtoT^^S* ° “ ‘ *“»i of Muoole 

n Umecy, to uy the tout, wu quite u questionable M tme T t * mnot m d «°r and wbou 

Londoe, 1*85. quuuooemeu their own. -e.nl S *l,Iewpto«««dS.»teW,Hos»toll«m. i 
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' ^ !f° Te -«'‘’ / dls P of the statement that there existed any ancient connection 

5t ™*“ orl « ln!d < * rf « r of th* Temple and the Guild of Freeraanns. 

ya, ? ir speculative fasonry was evolved from the original Mason. OnUda in th. 

Amon^th ° e rT ’ *^ nt thn * hnndred Je * re :,fker ** deduction of the Temple Onler. 
Am°,g the numeroas degrees started np in the latter part of the tart century, that of 

Wpl “ f0Und the k™r and moat udhenmts, because of the desire to 

pismire a aocietj eminently Christian and Trinitarian 

, “r iPelledT ^-der Robert Brace and had a pro 

“ *'“■ '* T “ intl, ° n ' tj ' " d the <**» <* SoottWi Templars hr diJect 

£! r " , I °, 688517 di8p0Wd * Th °y «P«>»ted the 

aunbn d to John Mirk Larme ni is, hut fell into another fallacy in alleging the 

TT ™ Wh ' lfc the ^tablishment of the order. Sir Rstric Co ,nhonn 

.. ? ' l,F / s8S ° *• cla,m of “coesrion by she statement that the Scottish, like all other 

V ™ P “ . the anc,ent or(lrr * »ere disestablished and disendowed in 1314. He is further 
? ** °r\°l :U th * Tt ' mplar de S ree originated in the Kilwinning Lodge, Dublin. 

. t tor Scotch i brethren ser ing.n Ireland obtained a knowledge of the high grades which 

5 fmed , Bh ? Mas0nr - V awd ,tff memt *rs High Knights Templar. lie concludes by 
remarking that having renewed the historical facts connected with the old Order of the 
I ample, and hewn the beginning and the progrt » of the modem imitative institution he 

perhapr lmsdia.ppo.nted those who would fain believe in the ancient origin and a p*li- 
gree of ages. “ 

The modem Order of Masonic Knighthood is an imitation of the Order of the Tem- 
ple, an. is a society eminently Christian, purged of all the leaven of heathen rite: »nd 
traditions, and to which none are admits but members of a Masonic bod /, and such only 
“ Pm eta ^ 9 al "‘ to Trinitarian Christians. From this latter position, howe ver, the 
Templars in some jurisdictions have materially diverged, as in several of them Unitarian 
Chris tians are admitted. 

To show some what the changes that have been m»le in the order of the Temple in 
onr Lodges- chapters and Encampments, we mention the fact that nnder the by-tern . f 
the ancie nts the member, of a Grand Lodge and of all warranted Lodges had a right to 
c* 0 K, « the degrees of the ancient Craft, and consequently the Royal Arch, to which many 
, 1 1U ! 1 ’ " rhat mns called tho higher degrees, including that of high Knights Tern- 

pUr * but no Mason of r.ny denomination could hold any Lodge without warrant for the 
same. The Royal Arch was introduced as early as 1758 in Lodge Mo. 3 at Philadelphia, 
worki i|; also a. a Chapter in commuuion with. Military Lodge working under warrant No. 
357, granted by the Grand Lodge of all England. 

In 1767 the degrees of Perfection of the Scotch Rita were conferred at Albany, New 
V"*' * mon « w Wch was the Arch of that Rite, and it is possible that before the 
01 f >,hat CGntur ? the degree of Knight Templar was conferred in the same body, though 
we haro no record to this effect. 

.j^dgen working the Royal Arch degree were first called Chapters in 1794, which year 
mark, a wonderful degree of activity in the Royal Arch Lodges. The Mark degree, as we 
now nave it in our Chapters, and which, with other decrees, including the Royal Arch, are 

“ Ox'M* bc-t mploywl the erection oud repair of th.tr » 

A o/thenmpU. 8ir Patrick Cotquhoun, London, 1978. 

m.' -IbU. ‘ 8 f ^ to And tUt the Institution in Its present iodepeniaut fora, it but shout brents yrem 
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^ Bd r S ' ****** *****"!* tb- Templar orek.,. wa. first intro- 

5?.* L ° dg " W ° rkin * “ r ^ tw > in 1793, but as • ride degree. feme years 

n I"-' *>« degrees >t the Chapter. The first merlon 

- Kxo rot Hub n •!.. pie, *nd without doubt the fint time it wasem oon. 

X Ji! Mmrt Wk 5 !t 9t ^ M ’ ™ fa the 

old Chapter of St Andrew*, Boston, during the Tint made to it by Thomas Smith Webb 

“ V 5 ‘ Th " de>[reo *** no donM conferred »nd first practiced by Webb, who 

wtreduc-d it into his sy-tem, which he perfected aarly in the present ©entniy. 

Tb wo mo *t prominent actors in the Miennio drama of the latter part of the teat and 
‘ , 7 o( tho Pwwntcmturjf wwe undoubtedlj Thomas Smith Webb and lenrv 

towle; to the former we arc indebted for what is known is the American system of F, ^ma- 
sonry. 

Webb was bora in Boston. October 10th, 17?1. Ho was initiated into Craft daronry 
in Rising Sun Lodgeat Keene, New llampehire, in November or December, 1793. In 1797 
he removed to Albany, during vhich yew he published tb first edition A hi* - Monitor ” 
he prefro to which is dated September That Webb modified, but did not manufacture 
the Cb, n , degrees is conceded, as in the. country they differ essentially from the do jrees 
of the -am* name elsewhere; and while attempts hare been made to connect others with 
him in the work the evidence i wanting to *how that he had any anristam » in the under- 
taking. In the f ret edition of the - Monitor,” his history of Grend Lodges, Orwud and 
Subordinate Chapters, is quite full and complete, but very defective in its Templar history, 
lie names only the five Eniampmontsof the Grand Encampment of Pennsylvania thre-u 
of which were in Philadelphia, one in tho city of New Tork and another at Still • ter, 

m V 7~ ng M . refer( nce 40 thoee iB &uth Carolina, Maryland, Massachuoetts, Rhode 
island and Connecticut, where we hare evidence that such exited. 

» degrees of Templuy are not and never were intended to represent a militerv 
organizati i, at to perpetuate the religions principles i pon which tho Ancient Order of 

gl impl, was founded, as wo do not pretend to believe that the degrees of the 
r"* 1 6 ncl "• 111 direct d eseent or a perpetuation of the Ancient Chivalric Ordere, 

, are merelj an adaptation to Freemasonry, retaining the milijuyname and phmeolo 
to cjmn ^jn. ite their supposed origin and preserve their Christian teachings, exemplified 
in the ancient c M-emonial, but in n, «cm« can they be looked upon as a military body. 1 
8u« attempts qmte destroy the sred chareteter of the degree,* and turn the fraternity 

a ramatio spectacle for public recreation and amuseme at, under tho pretense of fol- 

rh«hte«thnaorfc ,lfora ( i,ra I * fan* ?L ‘ ““ ! which th, re jaaottto 

th. Templar Older t , ' h ' pn T 1 ' 1 nobte, of that «r, from which eta- 

■w* were open * '^T"’ 1 ****?' "*« “* Ml'tary Order* of 

l Oder »nj dn raa.no therc^d * MUr * *°*y ** the Templar., 

time*, that py>w out of tho disputes arising between the two * UionIc ot very modem 

k-own « Anri , mt and t 5 « th. taat Crnturr he the acfalem 
lonlnh Ft afabiicntion de^H S'** 1 Bri '* lD th * P ‘ lt ' r ' 

which majr bo looked u « aa fearing tome ref^noe m wOVrotan legend. conaequraUjr Pagan, 

fion to the S'n'ereiyn Otwl Priory. Moore to *** A ^ h ’ but 00 Clirtatlan degrees "-^flocu- 

w^'h^c^ t ^ « rmttwre eharncer, for In ,he ^ eentu^ .wed, were 

ctmuime. We also wear in our Pri mnd *" ,U11 worn te omdMi civil 

' U. ’ ^£SmZ^pmiSSX£rSS‘7iSVi'' : “™S 73 

atss; ; sx 
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lowing snd representing he amgtw of Chiralrj We do not now light Against infidels, 
t at contend zgsiiwt ^fidelity, *u-i endeavor to incuicsl - high ..oral ra 1 Christian pnn- 
e»pl« Among th onmnds ol oddre-j 1 of Grand Mnsten Grand Com.».*nders wid 
Grand Orator*, we fail to find a single one which doe* not spe ik c f Templar* a* a branch 
of Mm >ry.' Tho Eicampment* in Ponnsylvanii from the orgam ration of the firat 
Iraad ucampment in 1197, to that of the present Jrar.d body for th»t State in 1854, 
'* hn> - themselves as Doing subordinate to and nndcr the control of the Grand Lodge of 
' T * ' ! ,nua Smith Webb and H»nry Fowls, both members of the Grand fin- 
campment ol Ma*sicliusett» of 1805, were tne leading spirits in the organization of the 
General Grand Encampment of the Un ted States in 1810, , n d copied after the conCitn 
non and organisation of tho General Grand Chapter, in which they 'fere the leading officer* 
und which they had organized in 1798.* 

Throughout the constitution of 1856, when the Grand Encampment wins measure 
reorganized upon its prerent basir. Templary and Masonry <*ro everywhere associated 
- th< r. The powei 1 ested in tho Grand Encampment by the two Grand Encampment® 

0 Massachusetts and Abode Island, and of New York which rested it, authorized it 
t« do all thir.gi pertaining to the good, well-being and perpetuation of the principles of 
■ f-mplar Masonry. There was no other Templar- then or now known -avc Masonic 

nighthood, It declared that its disjipline, which should everywhere he nnif; r:n, was that 
of Temj lar Masonry. The historical record required fo be cop**! 1 -y th- Grand Recorder 
was styled a “ Bosik of Templar Masonry and that officer was cn jo. d to collect all his- 
torical cl ita tending to lighten up the history of Templar Masonry in the United States.’' 

1 he offit t rawer*: m required in the exercise of their official functions “ to adhere to »he 
ancient landmarks ’of Masonry, which is an ancient institution, white Temolaiy is only 
its lar t~ born child. 

T >. ( -wind Euoam; -lent especially " enjoins upon its constituent Grand Commanderies 
the duty of perpetuating Femplar Masonry among its subordinates " One of the nost 
important eoramit tees was styled “ A Committee on Masoni. Jurisprudence. ” 

In 1877 tho word Masouic was dropped and Templar substituted. The words Tempiar 


XolEhu T. . . 1 M , en,lf r th< Masonic Templars a >w nM nr m< the rlgniful repnwentasiees o* the 

. f,h ! Mlddl * A| 0“' sr-* .ther m,. -ni.cn. Masonic Templsrisng l.-ee not in any rancct 1. *r - lari-w. 

ship to the T mplara of the Crusades, but fe a hranch of theaystemof Masonic Kniriitbood. -V 

-Buplil leht ln tne t-’iKed .States of America ns ekewben ere Kaaunic, not Unitary ornn.-utlans." 

0ra ' r 0< K " lKhU T " "'P tar ot «* a ‘J- pn- wnt Order of Eniwhta 

^ “ UieM “ n err * toTOi,J ' The *"*»»• CU-sby. while the letter It Symbolism. ’ Wryrr, MSS. 

» k “T7 ntm ' ~ ln «*" world •» *«r» of Mnaonio Kaight Tempiar Win the .Id minntet of 17M. 

W Ardr w-s Lodyeof Was me, Boston, Kum."—Hvtkan. 

* “ It to now unlTer-n'iy conttw d the! this Grand En am promt, Mas nchurettr, and Rhode Island, la the eldest Oran- 
Body of Mason ic Kn^htt A uponthi., ontlnent, Tb. history of this Grand Encampment teaches the important has 
iLr ™'TS? 7 , 0, t.® m ru.' n “ U, f I,tl 7 M **° nic Institution as the only hop., of our rc .perlt-yand perpetuity Let us 
IT, * h * t “wKolMlanmpbsr. f torMlddlr Ayes were sisal-’ perpetuate tbeli noetotv. 
Aeawparate end lndrpmdv.t. . ntanisatlon. it became oMtmtcd, a id kno n only aa an Older which had exist™ Too 
*" f ‘“‘'"““r “• ' ui„.»,,'al brotherhood. I sm coo, taced that unlM tht -trend 

A befn (o » n le-i upon the u»4Nnt an of Kaconry. they could not hare surrlred tue tri- 
“dT. T .‘ r tU ^ ff h ‘ < " h th,-y t I e "P”"* 1 1 lur - t the p. Tlod of the Monmn oxerteroent). It is upon this arm 
weharoenct. 1< ir Tempi-, of Knlehtho,,. Thet srhingr prep rwlons which 
_ Mason? , tori, are ah hneiy necessary to a proper appreciation of these Or lei InEngla Hisou 

KmitMs Tempiar make an open ui 1 .- owed confession of the dependence of the Order npon the Haaonic Institution. Its 
*; tb * t “ ’"‘•““Pi* 1 upon Stownry, mi Ihst the form and manner of our work is a- iloentle Mason-- 
in -tr f-schter- sed c> remoaies It kBssoary christianised,— the complete acknowledgement ot and , -uil bdief in th. 

-Kn^Tf^T" 2 !2£ — 9TOWPU MSI M Adieon oftheaeOnlm 

X, WHh,. I from the Inrti? -won of Masonry -would lead to their total deetroef-on and soulhilation. L.sn unthuslar.,, 
prl destlmuig eimtohetruemmf^nl toth. tralitions,.f th* -.there- f this Grand Boramp.nentiwhlcis ; - i il.u U^Ld 
n coomcUoo directly to the Lod^ee from which the TempUr degree had it* origin).'*— Gardner. 
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*•%•**"«■ **.««*«. 

•uoject of Masonry ' The .-and Fnl 30ni ‘f e «* a ' 0 ' *U mutton presented on the 
interfere with nJ? "T ? Encampment diaohumed any authority on its part to 

the higher one of KniahtT*** °i M ^°^ U 7’ '* exerci,ed “ cxolaswe control orer 

Sir ShtTllk m ^^I empW ’ ***? V Mi ml “ °«* KnighU. In 1841 
hi, jurisdiction > * “ * P f ™« ot *• “tablUhmeut of an Encampme it nsar 

*•«■* - » «*' P • JrLTSI ZZSf* “ “* ““ b - 

Tl-"* nr0 " h “ addr ^ “«*>*«* “‘he manifestations of the pnw- 
In 52\£r° “S’" ’ “ d “P 001 ^ in th « «*• o f Knighthood." P 

that sny diedrfn 1 ’ *?* ^ f Uwm reported that » ™ » well-established rule 
brother or Z - • T *”* P WW ’ ion of the order indictee upon a 

to those of KniK^daTc.Th^w^ 60 ^ th * ackno '*’ le ^ Masonic Bodies inferior 
suppose that a I „ trht T * ?!' ,0n 10 tL ® Encam P m ent. It would be a solecism to 

-*? * •*« s~ “ th * — — - *• *— 

’ ” “• *» - V-nnont ni dechrei to be 

°“ d * *■ 

y°r d x r m r M in »* *> »» * «- 1 

tion tW, “on,^ is . milib,™- , /.* "'i' "*’■ H,a *hccre»r ropw.od tire declare- 

Th. conrtitatio,, of 18 / t “ "> »" ™l**rjpri».ipl,». 

the la nf than i w 1 880 8tat8 * that command cries offending against 

diet in regard to the of t. in ,ioIati "* ‘ho inter- 

subject to guch discinlinn a . 16 ° f™ * Knighthood, slmll for such offense also bo 

Muster adoptod a coto o th ° °™ d Pment through its Grand 

law, of Templary and of MiL™ “* “ d <,bcipHn0 * offende ™ the 

iAtePnaV?)™ r *° J T the P roceedin 8* of 0ra,,d Commandcries and Grand 

^ Q 7 d “ d ° rand ^ - ever Erring to 

emplar discipline, and the word in Masonry and Templary has 

EX*? *•" » of » nSird “p^Tu" ^ Ut T "Z ' who "ot h. w *u5“ 

-totef 

afctmw ”^!‘* uxlu *2 lo promotln, -ound moral*, and rapsr-lally do thr Trinplar 

ordMpUa. -alwanl«ft^ t Uwb!^*^^^5r^l* , 'ttar 111 ' '' * »" *'• he military lh« whole matter 

Oraad Mawr- K-U h»r» a watchful now Mon or r fc.m th« ixmatttutloa, v hl< h prortdi - that tl > 
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th6 “ “ d pani8hnwnt * olbnd ‘" * 4i " 

<a thr TZSS* M ^ ianaM Burke ' "* the order of Templar. 

T,f 2 “T * 1 ' 7 l0ng * nce ceMed to h*vo An existence; and while th. t body ™ 

SewndS u**’” miUt " jr in lte oh "* 5 * er - modem Tempk wy, being wholly 
^ Bd ” t 00 connection with the ancient, ha. embodiedin its comtitutioJ 

nothing of a military character. 

aut^o^th! 0 ™ 0 ! ^ 0rd , er ° f Knightbood ' nd ® f the Grand Encampment, and the 
■uthora of the constitution of 185., and of the body which adopted it, had not the re- 

motest idea that th word discipline incorporated in that instrument conld possibly eyer 

° k " ttat “ penalty shonld JT^rZ 

throughout the jura. diction for the punishment of offenders guilty f the ame offense. 

Kf.d Caoss. 

of ITT' - ran i Ch at * :0K ln traci “ ? the ori S in ftnd history of this degree as that 
CaliinfS T ‘ V M gcnerall y «“PW nntil the discovery ofthe South 
i p ’/ 6 T 40 lat6r ’ tlmt 11 WM « ia «“^tnred by Webb an l hi. associate 

tianTh fT? ° r,ginat0d iu 1,084011 Encampment at Boston.' It is quite ce. - 

tian the the degree of Knight of the lied Crn^ was no, worked in England. 

State. the ,o 0 ,T n,Zat j° T l °! 4l,€ 0rai " 1 Eneampment of Knights Templar of the United 

Knteht T WP Ti l d6gre ° Kn ‘" ht ° f tha Red Crom “"oiated with those of 
f ar en n U : g,lt ° fMalta ’ aS 4,10 4 h«>o degrees or orders authorized to be 

con, m: under this jurisdiction. The second Grand Encampment of Pennsylvania ante- 
dates in ito existence that of the Grand Eneampmcnt of the United -State nd in theChar- 

hj t!,eGnl " d Encampment to Maryland Encampment No. 1 , 
Ba mor, , the full text of which is given in Dr. Creigh’s v-duable work, we find that the 
nd 1 n^mpment authorised its subordinates as early as May 17th, 1814, to confer the 
orders of Knight. Templar, Knights of Malta and Knight, of the Red Cross, with oon- 

an<f mf ’ m ’’ er8 f,,r,vor - Th ° *** i ******* t 

the Chart r is that the Knights of the lied Cross degree had been con* erred in Per.nsyl- 
rania, many years prior to this date, and that it was not regarded then as “an infcrpola- 

10n ’ n0r d,d anyon, ‘ iu tl,at n ™ d Encampment, in the name of Christian or otherwise 
protest againat its being acknowledge,! as a degree in the order of Christian Knighthood. 

Sir 'Knight K Carson of Ohio, who ha. devoted more time and labor to the elucidation 

i.i '‘.TT tt r°7 ‘ n i tl, ° U ‘ ,ited Statc thM probably any other Sir Knight, writes that 
as late a 88.7 it had been the rceeived tradition that Webb was the founder of our Hei 

v ‘os grade. I„ the year 188,7 Grand Master Dean of the Grand Encampment brought 
mon prominently to the not.ee of Templars and Masons iho existence of th, Tern- 

u» Z-S2&Z v r ,hr u th. * 
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pl« Diploma based by South Carolina Encampment No 1, in 1783, jut one hundred Jem 
r rt the ■«»» interesting Templar document that hu jet been re- 

eorered iron, ’he ram* of Templar Watery, ni published by Dr. Mackey in hia hietery of 
Preem ^ in South Carolina in he y. r 1861, and we hare preeented it elmwhere, it 
document in the chain of Templar history in thi* country, 1 i 
Mtheuncity hawing been eatabliahed beyond a donbt; and not only ia the receipt tradi- 
. io bat bo wa be fonnder of tho degree made to vanish, bnt the farther bet ia made 
to appear hat in this Diploma we find the earliest mention of the Bed Oromin conneo- 

^ZS**??** yet h * m "* wW, '“ d «»*“*“ now eatabliahed not 
* * bb wai sot the manufacturer of the degree, bnt that it existed and war worked 
nearly two decades befor Webb became a Knight Templar, and, instead of haring been 
manufactured for New England, it existed and waa first worked in Sonth Carolina, the 
the two States being brought here, a in many other instances, in peculiar jnxta- 
poe'tioi Dr. Miuskey wai cl rly of the opinion that this degree u well aa the Templar 
■ wm trodnoed nto thia country by the posset sore of the high degrees of the 
“ d ACC6pted Rite ' Wh °“ predece wr * receiTed thom “ Enrop irom the fonnd . 

It ia mor an inference, however, of hia and of other-, than a preyed foe t, that the 
deg was conferred m Charleston by members of the Supreme Council, who alone conld 
hare^ nfiMtt d the degree, and y it is prexuratory to that of the Temple. 

Thts degree i, not and never has been recognised as part of the Templar system in 
England, Irel nd or m onr neighboring province of Cumafo. The governing bodies ,f there 
degrees in Canada, however, authorise its commnnicasion to its membere io the end tha 
‘ 1 m “3 hold Templar into rconrse with American Templars. 

A further and more conclusive proof of tho fact that Webb had nothing to do as was 

rr’r r nnfactnre ° f the ** orow ^ 

! ! ‘ 1,0 Records of St. Andrew’s %al Arch Chapter of Boston,'’ edit* 

folk! * 1 F ’ Ch8pn “ n ' ®* °’ H ’ P ’' in 1883 ’ ^ reoord * ot February «, 1797, read as 

“ Voted, that the Knights of the Red Cross by Brother Benjamin Hnrd, Jr., be and they 
are hereby J era. tied to make their records in she book of the Chapter. ” While this privil, J 
‘ “led ot this is th< last (not the first) mention made of Knights of any grade in 

Z°T° t ha ” ti.ih s lh . ti 'Si m 

th i f ?? nt ' UOt ° n,y thode K rep °f Knights Tempter but also 

si “ d ,fc “’ ^ ■ >**>» 

Ibi* B other Sk-njamin Hurd. Jr. , who became active)) interested in Templary. was 
subeeqnently sine of the » .barter members of Boston Encampment, being elected and made 
a Knight Templar in the Chapter at its meeting on tho 2oth day of March, 1789, which 
period inaugurated an ora of prosperity in the material intern* of tho ok Lodge St. 
Andrew, So 1, working also as a Chapter and as an Encampment. He w, , secretory of 

Si Tl’Tt r0C Ti ,h0 J r SeVera ' w *"* dmittod 40 «»e degrees of Master Mason, 
Royal Arch Mason sad Knight Templar Mason. 

SueS Soeumm* an most Tsluabto.-. JCutroev / rout Lttttr. cvrwn, Mm ' * rfo " tUburaJa « r»l*of tin wo at u-afa. 
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Ct m JMthj oi QOU tW we nanally find the wuttl Mason awocuted end connected with 
that of Knight Templar. There was no Tsmplary in those days separate from Mmturj. 
While sis exeaunatian of these eridewcee proses that Webb was not the mthor af the 
of the Bed On as Kns ?ht, and that it was onf erred in oonneetion with tl Taiupkr 
digtK beta in Soot Carol! M and Msaachnsetts som yean before Webb became a Kni gh t 
a par (abont 179T), they do not inform us who was the anther of the degree, nor when 
°* viS ® ? ^ wta origins d. We shall hare to wait farther investigation to learn tbee 
£a- bat < assertion of the Historiographer of Pennsylvania must be relegated to the o> 
main of obsolete idesa' 

* 5 1 *® 5 ! 5 oefc? of men (a cirfllMd oouatriaa oaMrth tabs fotsal but win ackaowie ithitfa. tub 

iszEsgEss 1 , i ; 

r - -* *" —•**«*- 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


EARLY AMERICAN RECORDS. 

I^mplary in Massachusetts, 17«9. 

-r • -*• - 

Massachusetts and Rhode Igknd from n ? the Grand Encampment of 
This work was executed under the j\ . m ^ organization in 1805 to 1868 inclnsire. 

Templars in the jurisdiction of the^^tateTa^ from thVrl ?“* *?!??? and actiT * 
in which they submit their work “ in thi him h, * •* * “* of thelr mt *°dnction» 

» US, to h. hi*>„ ,Th, Oril" ?T ^ “ ”• *» «* ->Mbrt. 

*-■ . B. t * , ? ’7" • «» p°n— ». m bm i, 

.Ter, nothing to explain th. meap? bald tT« of " to, >’ orremw ' l “» h * 1 - 

rention of Knights Templa was Id in p,* ! * Rerecord, whicn reads, “A Oread Con- 

It was declared to beZslnJ^ ! ^ ’ R l * 00 the ««> «% of May, 1805. 
Templar 0e formed and established d ” * nd Encampment of Kaighte 

stitation to the adjonntedi conceit] ion to be'hdd'on^he^^hrt^tim re ^° 1 ^ f**' °* * C0D * 

rention haring taken into consideration the renortlf*.^ !, ‘ m " W0Dth ’ Th < '<»»- 
the constitution under the title of the Orand p* nmittse, nn nimously adopted 

*n then r „ belonging i T P Tw°* Rhode «dJnriic. 

— - «■ p-m. ™ .n“ f fTT ■ h “" 1 ' 

Knights of the Red Cross that „ *.^ hb ^ mpkri Kmghf of Malta and 

risdiotitm^Thomai Smith Webb of Pr rklence w« el, ’ST' % d n 

1-owle of Bostor Generalissimo. We do no* fln i , J, 7 Grtnd Ma8t '' r - “d Henry 

from any Commandeiy or Encampm, nt W k, ^ t! ’ '’ reBent a ,n « lt ‘’ppresentatiee 

ii. I., had been in existence since Aupust 23rd ^ho-, l°T- M ** PrOTldenoe » 

Smith Webb was its E.O. Boston Enonmn rtlr Knight Thomas 

March 12th 1802, Sir Knight ftwle WnTite ? ?*' fonncd 

campment of Knights Templars was establish ‘in v * ' Newbnryport En- 

ESSiMsrir 

- Knig “ ,, T - p " ' 
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£r£3? i -rixs to 

■3TO TOTOTOTOr-TSTO 

™“ **■ ?"»“ !TO£ SSL“ “LfSS, °/a 

^JJTOM= TO&TOSS 

S.,«, W.bb, 0™dM« 1 .r,„d llo-rtta., King M C<>„cil, kkj b V w « 

? ”°" “ “i.**— »' m *»»t - * bum .i p«Lw?r A?n^rs 

SM tbs il««| men. M Nuwburjport n, to, tb« Oral tim re,™«ntod br 0 , 

of ivcognition. At the session, June 7, 1814 . . ' €hurter 

. n _ . . „ ’ ‘» lel *» * petition was received from a number of 

customary recognition feeT^e praj^r ofTh^pcUti ‘ *"* °L pt the 

“ * *- <Z “ 

n 1815 the Newport Encampment bearing the name oi Washington I„ 1816 ‘ >7Z 

Snow C ‘“I En0 “ m . Pment ^ Th "““ *■*«• ^ W Fowl anJ 
the Lt W T® 1 / P u P ° mted *° reViSe the con8 titution reported sundry amendments, 

it wmm^z *° ni * united ^ At «* ~My 

J T , egatei 1X5 a t'P° mted from the Otand Encampment to meet 

m r *" 6lher Granc En ““P-nt. that are now SSL w“ht 
he United State, etc., upon the snbject of the general union of all the En«*mpZu 

wViT °“ hea& “ d gCn<ral form of union - At the Grand Encamp- 
“ “ h 3 el f “ P ™7 dence Jnne 15 - 1M *. Sir Thomas Smith Webb submitted a report 

as adont dTll n Encam P m “ ,t - He <*lso presented the constitntTon 

f“ Ihe^niM sl^f A Kni ^ Templar and appendant Order. 

... • . , ’ , / th *t tllu Gr «ad Encampment approve of the doimrs of 

their delates and o, the proceeding, of the convention holden in the Oity of New Ybrk 
and .lop the general con ititut, on for their future govern m, nt, .nd the Gmnd M^r 

W, PU L* f“ ter&nd Grand ^rder are authorised and empowered to revT the 
local constitution of this Grand Encampment and render it conformable to the ZZ 

■ ; * cl Constitut ion.” Thoma. Smith Webb, who had been at tLe head of the Grand 

and M w e H v TS * mation in 180i to t{ * P«*ent remion, 1811 declined re-election 
an 1 M. W. I lenry bowle \ra unanimously elected hi. Successor, and it was voted “ that this 
Gk nd Encampme nt, duly appreciating the most eminent servicer of our pJT Grand i 

Li 7 3 f f * ^ 0f thu »igh respect and venation they certain L Z 
■nwsaried exertions m the cause of our institution, do now vote their tlLks to M. W Sir 
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Thomas Smith Webb for the giwt benedti they hare derived from him dnring his ad- 
rair itration of th government of thi# Grand Enon pinout,” and wo doubt not had this 
resolution been submitted in all Jurisdictions where Tempbu-ism had obtained a foot- 
hold then or at the pro at day throoghout the United States, Pennsylvania alone ex- 
• optac it would have received nnanimoos indorsement It wne not until 1820 that the 
Council of Bed Crom Knights of Portland, who were also Knights Templar, submitted their 
i erition for a charter of recognition agreeably to the constitution of the Grand Encamp- 
and they were then constituted a Templar 


South Carolina, 1780. 

The principal ources of our inforainuon are a lecture delivered in Charleston, 8.G., March 
23, 1855, by Theodore S. Gourdin, then Commander of South Carolina No. 1 ind a mbee. 
qutei report made by him upon the history of Templar Jim to the Grand Encampment of the 
United States; third, the History of Freemasonry in South Carolin by Albert G. Mackey. 
M.D., 1861, Chapter LVI. of which is devoted to Templarism in South Carolina; and fourth,’ 
the address of Grand Master Benjamin Dean to the Grand Encampment at its triennial, Ai< 
Suet, 1883, to whom Tempbdsm is greatly indebted for his researches in bringing to light 
«ome most important facte in connection with its early history. The exact date of the in- 
troduction of the Templar Order of Knighthood into South Carolina is involved in much 
obsourity, as it is in mtj other of the old colon *. Brother Gourdin, deducing his infor- 
mation from the old seal in the archives, says that South Carolina Encampment No. 1 of 
Knight Templars and the pendant Order* wss established in 1<80. Brother Mackey was 
nnabk to find any reference in the contemporary journals of that day to the existence of 
South Carolina .3noampnwnt No. 1 at that early period. It is pot ible that the surly 
journals of that Sts tto had not been as carefully preserved as were those of Philadelphia, to 
nhich we are indebted for much of our knowledge of the early history of FreemMenrv in 
the province of Penn, Ivania. Brother Mackey, however, w ; successful in obtaining'the 
original diploma issued on the first lay of August, 1783, the earliest Templar diploma or 
document of which we have ary accurate knowledge. This interesting document bears an 
impression of the seal referred to by Sir Knight Gourdin. It hi upon it a ntar of seven 
l»int vith the ineffable name in tlm centre and the motto “ Memento Mori,” the ,>rch on 
f° pillar and the “All Seeing Eye” on the keystone, the sun beneath the arch and 
Holiness to the Lord ’’for the motto, she cross and brassen serpent erected on the bridge 
" Jesus Salvator Hominis ” for the motto; on the fourth circle is the skull and crossbones 
eurmounted v ith the cross, “ In hoc signo vinoes.” The reference of the last three do- 
viec; is evidently to the Royal Arch, the red cross to the Templar degrees, while the first 
is the symbol of the Lodge of Perfection, and lienee they show the connection of the 
Order of Templary in the State at that time with the ancient and accepted rite. Thi * 
diploma was issued to Brother Sir Henry Beaumont, and isof such an interesting and valu- 
able character tliui we have reproduced it for thij work. 

It was, we learn, it med by the Invincible Order of Knights Templar of St Andrews 
Lodge No. 1, ancient Masons, held in Charleston, S. C., under charter from the Grand 
' odge f the Southern district of North America. A careful examination of the diplon, v 
«r»ows that on the seal are the words lodge No. 40. Brother Markey in his “ History of 
Freemasonry iu south Carolina ” does not show any connection between thi** Lodge No. 40 

I 
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»f 4 -ft Andrew* Lodge No. 1. Che South Carolina Gazette, published in Charleston at 
that date, rfiow. that at ome period not clearly defined there *. . Lodge retablMred in 
1 “ s ® f C ' “ St a ndr * wi Mg' No. 40, and chat it was moved to Charleetoi ibout 

°, 1 ! rter * York ***8° «>e City of Charleston in July, 1783, by the 

lirand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 

on er 10th, 1878, Wilmoi G. DeSmanio, P. G. It, in an addm delivered by him 
on the hi on of Freemasonry in Sonth Carolina before the Grand Lodge of that State 
remarks that the warrant for No. 40 was granted to brethren formerly of St. Andrews 
10 No * 1 » ^ orida, and then of Charleston on the 18th of July, 1783. It it quite 
.rouble that had Brother Mcckey’j attention been called to the words Lodge No. 40 on 
ft seal of that diploma, when in his custody, that he would h .re given to the snbiect n 
more exhanstive research, because in hie “ History of Freemi mry in South Carolina” he 
frequently refers to Lrtdge No. 40 os a very active Lodge. 

Another subject quit is perplexing in this diploma is that it states that this Lodga St 
Andrews No. 1 held its charter from the Southern district of North America: on this the 
early records of Masonry seem quite silent. Sir Knight Dean, however, persevered in his 
mvestigi ions nntil he also unraveled this mystery. We have before us the original 
documents and publications, but prefer to follow the lino of argument presented by Grand 
■ iter Dean, who examined all the minute! and proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Penn- 
«J 11 a 'Wan Accepted Masons, compiled and published by the library committee of 
Pen isylvama, winch show that ut a lodge of emergency July 8, 1783, a memorial of St. 
Andrews Lodge No. 1, late oi West Florida, and now of Charleston, S. C., was prerented, 
and tint sundry pap ere relative thereto addressed to the right worshipful Grand Master 
verr laid before this Lodge and received a full hearing, it being recommended that a letter 
be written to the 'faster and brethren of St. Andrews Lodge, referring and recommend! - 
them to our worthy Brother Bdward Weynian, of Lodge No. 38, to whom a letter was also 
re«p d to be written, granting full power and authority to act agreeably to directions 
to bo given him by this Grand Lodge. A committee, together with Brothers Hamilton 
and ' ; towt, were appointed to that business, and were desired to lay their proceedings 
before the Grand Lodge at their next meeting, which was held July 12, 1783, R. W, Wm. 
Adcock, as xforo, Grand Master. The committer appointed at the last meeting having 
.aid before she Grand Lodges their several letters to Brother Weyman, Master of Lode 
No. 38, and to the Master of St Andrews Lodge No. 1, they were unanimously adopted, 
and or notion ordered that the secretary prepare and draw a warrant for the brethren of 
St. Andr w Lodge No. 1 to be No. 40, which warrant should be transmitted to Brother 
Weyman, Master of Lodge No. 38, to bo by him delivered to the Master and members of 
St Andrews Lodgo No. 1, provided that the Master and members of said l odge bo found to 
be of the ancient and honorable fraternity and accept to be under this jurisdiction. The 
records show that this j odge No. 40 was represented at a subsequent meeting of the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania during the years 1783 and 1788, anil in the list of Lodges as pub- 
lisbed in the reprint is found No. 40 St Andrews Lodgo, Charleston, S. C., granted July 
12th, 1783, surrendered und renewed May 2. r >tli, 1787, surrendered September 24th, 1787 
un. . joine 1 the Grand Lodge of South Carolina. At the meeting of September 29th, 1783 
a letter from George Carter, Master of Lodgo No. 40, addressed to the It W. Grand 
Master, win presented, informing him that lie had received the warrant sent him from 

this Grand lodge by the hands of Brother Wcyinwn. There is also one other letter 
vor.. v. — 14 


1 
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to Brother J<mp> Howell, with the power appointing him and Brother Michael Jen- 
n,n S* pro*, m behalf of Irfxlgo No. 40, which was admitted. A reference to the diploma 
will show tkittho fint eignatnre appended to it is that of George darter, the brother 
n aned in this infante. From a communication addreswd by Sidney Hayden, anthor of 
“ Washington and his Muonic Compeers," dated Sayre, Penn., May let, 1883, and ad- 
drem so 0. 8. Jennieon of Charleston, 8. C., we are enabled to trace the history of the 
trend Lodge of the Sonthern Jurisdiction of North America under the charter of St 
Andrem Lodge No. 1 «a; leld. 

Brother Hayden writea: ‘ We know nothing of Masons in Florida* if any existed there, 
nntil after Florida became a Masonic province in 1763 at the cloea of the old French war. 
n then became known as the southern district of the British possessions in America, and 
was divided by the English government into the two province called Bast and West 
Florida, over each of w hich an English colonial governor was appointed, with their re- 
oeetive capital) at St Augustine and PensaccK James Grant w is m de governor of 
Em Florida, „nd in 1768 he received a charter from the Grand Lodge of Scotland to 
vstabli 1 i Lodge in St Augustine. Its registry i imber in Scotland was 143. The *ame 
year, 1768, he was also appointed at the Grand Lodge of Scotland as provincial Grand 
Master of the sonthern district of North America, which embraced East and West Florida, 
and soon after his appointment, in 1770 I think, he established a Lodge in We Florida at 
'fens, cola. This Lodge wa called St Andrews Lodge No. 1 of West Florida. St 
Andrews appei-s to have worked at Pensacola nntil abont the close of the Revolution, 
when, -a Florida again became a Spanish province, Pensacola was deserted by many of its 
rah it *nts who were British subjects, they removing to Charleston, a C. This removal 
u an ,n 178s ’ w 'th them it seems St Andrews Lodge was also removed.” 

Th- seal of the Lodge, after it became No. 40 of Pennsylvania, was not the same as 
while St Andrew s No. 1. The first, seal with Lodge No. 40 at the bottom was of the ime 
scnption as the fourth de ign at the head of the diploma, m shown by !h. Mackey, whoso 
de icnption we have heretofore qnotrel. The print of the seal with South Carolina Encamp- 
>n»nt No. 1, 1780, at the bottom, with same design as formerly, was probably adopted after 
the Lodge U’eame connected with the ancient York G.L. of South Carolina, instead of 
Pen*, 1 vama, or perhaps it may have assnmed to be an Encampment distinct from its 
former .edge when it seal was adopted. If Brother Hayden is correct, it would clearly 
pn e that South Carolina Entrapment No. 1, at Charleston, became an independent and 
distinct Lraeampmtnt several yean prior to that of Maryland Encampment No. 1 at Bad- 
more. The date 17b0 upon the seal may have ben traditionally true, or tho Lodge may 
Imp begnn to confer the higher degrees in tbit year, or even before, in Pensacola. 

c higher degrees in those times were governed by no sintuto in Masonry, bnt by a 
ou.'tom by which Waster’s Lodges conferred any higher degrees of which they hail know!- 
g0 on worth y Master Masons. One of the most curious and interesting instances in 
connection with this diploma, and the history of the old St. Andrew a Lodge No. 1, is 

n , ,°r Tery °i th ® ° rignml Wh ' ch W3i rccovcro ' 1 through the instremt ntality of 
Gran-l Master Dean. From his researc hes in the Grand Secretary’s office in Massachu- 
setts he learned that Sir Sniglit A.O. Ilaley, of Salmon Falls, New Hampehire, had a seal 
like that of the inscription upon the diploma in his posse ssion, which Sir Knight Haley 
gave to the Grand Manter, with this history as to how it came in his possession; IIo had 
bought it of Hie cook of a schooner in Dover. New Hampehire, who hail bought it in Mas- 
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•chnectts in the centennial year for one dollar. The cook obtained it from the original 
finder, who had thrown it np ont of the ground while banking np the earth iroun 1 bis 
hoaie in Bath, Maine. Thin real is of silver. South Carolina Encampment Not 1 still 
exisU, after a varied history. 

W s have liefore us a copy of the original circular issued by thi s Encampment September 
3rd, 1823, to the s rerat Grand Encampments of the United State?. It informs them 
that the Encampment of Knights Templar and the pendant Orde-s esfahli bed in 1780 hag 
bten this day r* gularly acknowledged and come under the jurisdiction of the General Grand 
Encampment of the United States, and in behalf of the Encampment craves an inter- 
cliange of fraternal and social intercourse between the respective members, and with this 
circula: in gim; an impn-rfon of the old seal, being signed by Joseph McKosh, recorder; 
M. 1 oldbrook, M.D., G.C., T. H. ; W. Curtin, G.E.N. ; David Bws, G.A.P., G.E.N. This 
U> vloma, long belie ved to be spnrions, is now thoroughly moved and accepted as genuine. 
The discrepancies between the numbers me and forty, fora long time irreconcilable, an 
satisfactorily jeonnted for, and the existence of the body, Grand L idge of the Southern 
district of North America, proven, and there can no longer be a doubt that there was 
in Em impment in Charleston, a C., as early as 1783, if not 1780, as claimed for it from 
the teal long lost, now found. 

New York, 1785. 

Sir Knight Robert Macoy, who has been Grand Recorder of the Grand Encampment of 
New York since 1851, has bestowed much time and labor in his efforts to rescue from ob- 
livion the early history of Templary in his State. Appended to the proceedings of the 
v rwd C omruandery for 1882 a hundred pages or more are devote! to the early history 
of the Knights Templars, with a concise history of the Order in the State of New York 
by the Grand Recorder, who selects as his motto “ History is the light of truth, the life of 
memory and the guide of itions.” In a later report he says that, “ Several of the Grand 
Recorders, committees and reporters have embodied valuable historical hints in their rsv- 
oral paper.’, which throw light upon the origin of Templn-y * * * * but none thus 
far have satisfactorily supplied the link that *eparates the Templars of the Crusades from 
the modem Templargor Templarism as it exists in the United States, England and Canada.” 
He quotes from the address of Sir Knight Theodore Gourdin, E. Commander of South 
Carolina Encampment No. I in Charleston, who said, in 1835, “ I have been unsblo to 
ascertain at what period, by what authority and under what particular circumstances the 
first En ampment sra established in our country,” and after the lapse of more than 
thirty years, in which many diligent explorers have been engaged, they neither furnish tl... 
foots nor aid n« in the general search for the local habitations of our Templar Fathers. 
The questions — Whence did they come ? and Where were the first Encampments organ 
wed ?— are still unsolved. Prior to 1797 there were no Knight Templar associations author- 
ised to grant warrants for Encampments.” Sir Knight Robert Macoy remarks that “ Sir 
Knights anywhere in the United States could and prolsably did meet and increase their 
numbers or dignify their worthy companies by the authority of inherent rights, keeping 
few and probably no rocordu. We are certain tlmt those who lived and labored in the days 
referred to have passe., to their final rest and have left few traces behind.” And yet the 
few traces they have left did not confii ji the pinuuon assumed by Sir Knight Macoy, but 
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££ ^ Su ’ K « hta to there day, were m*k ,n Lodge. or Chap- 

If K Sr ’ U3A *' W ™«* “"•* PO-ibJj in a few ’nstanoes, wlmre the deg 

'" ta- * «' “* 

7 d ° abt * “ to Wkich Stoto - ««W to priority in tbo 

' “ £ 5 “* “* ! r W , F,te ’ 8 " **«“■ M *°°7 = au in claim for New York for the h .nor of 

pnwty Md orignul *»vereigniy, with junction belongte thereto, a. being , legitimate 
-.-ayjamrf.ctiO 0 . re the United Ste‘ % the claim of otnere to the contrery terith- 

100 * M * tatement hj ® r *>*■* »»bert Mac, v, the South 
CaroliimDipJorea and arel hare ten diacovered and hare settled the qu, stion of priorit, 

upt> tte d. b> . In hi. "Sort to retaUi* priority for No, York \ bring. Sj£ 
TC^TT 8 v m f te f * Ct *’ an<1 TOpPCrt * that Templar^exted in 

nt^tOt i r‘ i0B to 1785 by « n0teti#M *» 01 J published 

J**!. ° ty ™ ho B d *y*’ rente! by reference to the reprint of the Grand Lodge 

the early hietory and enaction, of the Grand Lodge of Free and Yc- 

7^ “T". ° f th0 S “* te * New York, 1781 to 1815, published % authority of the 

Utee th 7< L ^ # hC mm “ to ° f P r00eedin « s December ‘list, 1785, the Grand 

^nTr w ^ Ord0r °* cwtdae - in * rcsolntion dt-laring that the cider of proem 

?ln^ J T H " f ° U0W, - tW0 Tylf " •» «— , or c mneic, lights 

5 7 : S iWO f ^ et3 - mi then e°~o»U> include oiHcere and member, of Lodi, 
of rend Lodges, clergymen invited, and closed with Knights Templars property clottel 
dra wn a word - , etc. ^Knight Macoy found a copy if the" fad, IdJuZZl 
(Bhtd in New Y'rk December 28th, 1785, which records quite lengthily the proc inLof 

St Mm tfe ft*,***, Which wstt MkbM .1 .Hb l , < « 

«4 ■ b, U. t .bta. „ a* US,. „ ft. „ d „ „ d 
society of Free and Accepted Masons in this State, and by great number, of “ very respect- 
ful gentlemen from several European governments.” The procession moved tFoughtbe 
prmmpal streets, and was kotched in the paper which gave the same pro gramme or form of 
procereion a. w* provided by the Grand Louge; and then goes on to state, that whilst the 

IT n ?‘. ty " W "« th ‘ natol ^ of their patron sainU, Sir KnighU as a 

body "Jdom appeared in public, in 1789, being the anniversary cf tin festival cf St 
tbo^fepti t, the Grand Lodge had another procession and sermon. In this proce*. 

rette'- Ifl? o«h Ttr led ^ nd Br0thW MaC ° yfind * iu *»» New York “ Daily Ga 
of tl “ ’ V , ’ “ ed,t ° rlfli n ° ticn Which > aftcr Seing on to describe a porticr 

of the proc sion, meludes Knights Templars; then in commenting uinm the r etaele 

tteteteTa m “ T T ° rd ° r ’ C ° n8eCraU ' d to bencTolen cc, has on its rolls the nfo7t dis- 
others of h- uTS- • 80C,ety ’ and ° n thu 001 iis,on "“ny members of Congress and 
J “ If V " K * : * n in this Philanthropic band. The day was spent 

KnVht vJ rr 0 ^,.^ Whieh ever distinguish the Masonic fraternity." Sir 

ment and^ 07 7*’ w kr 10 what Was known f * 0Id Encampment, Grand Encamp- 
"1T Z 68 'Z T m En0am P ment ' of » Wch 0*n. Jacob Morton » fa many 
^ ?? 1 d . M “ t ° r - he dat0 and circumstances under which this Grand Encampment 

“T T n l definitelykn0Wn - Fhc general belief is that this sas the body 
1 , P ” 1 ^l Imrt,Clpat0d in the celebration, of St John's Day, Dec m be' 

w. , 1785, Juno 24, 1,89, rnd again in 1795. The firtt publisned list of this Com- 
appeared m 1796, when Jacob Mortou was Graud Muster. The body contiu- 
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u UU>J DOta 181 °* wtoj !t di "PP-«d- O™. Jacob Morton m 

wimrtk 4 an honorary member of the Grand Encampment of the State in 1815 

Kofcmng to the tmnmctlon. of the Grand Lodge, we find that in 1799 it hold 

“ ' f* & ? eCem , ber mh * for the P°T>°* "< obrerving the mlemn fnneral 

sommemomtioa of onr illngtrioua brother Georg Washington, with a prom 

CTfir K S"' *!* I,rOt :mi0n “ «*"» “ ». “ling two page, in it. We find, 
Tf mpl J' * n tbe form “ di «ct«fi by their pireiding officer, then the 
Lod^. o the City, tc . Sir Knight Macoy seems to hare overlooked this, u ne donbt he 

„ , ‘ TO t0m D r er ° referen0M “ th “ prooemion in conneotior with so memo, 
rnbk an ««« the C.ty »pers of that date. Th only other order of iwoceoion 
giTen m 1 he proceeding, was that at an urgent session held September 1st, 1814 being 
te daj «*ned by the committee of defenee for rearing the sereicesof the creft 2 
ht or ft mi at Brooklyn, pnrsn rnt to a resolution passed on the .’2nd nit It will 

' f V ™' * * SUted "* Bt that ««* sngoge-i iu war with Great Britain, 

and the citizens o New York were anticipating an invasion by the enemy. The Grand 
Udg, accompanied by the brethren of the City Lodges, proceeded in proceed to the 
foi+ilcation*, whr.f , having been joined at Brooklyn by the brother >f the Lodger 
of that City, they labor d diligently thresh the day npon the fortification, and returned 
in like order to the City Hall m the evening. In this order of procession we find no refer- 
onc^ whatever to Knights Templar. I rior o the organization of the Grand Encampment 
of New York there were existing within the State numerous Encampment, of Knights 
T apian, »e]f -created bodies, as we learn from the address delivered before the Grand 
Encampment upon its organization. We shall see when we come to the subject of the 
organmaon of this Grand Body that there wen no Encampments represented in its crea- 
J f * Th f proCwdm ** of te ’ < ,rend Encampment are entirely silent as to the existence 
aas „ i; h Encampm- its. Sir K eight Macoy, in his history of the Order in the State of 
New York, ays at little on this subject. The little light that ha been obtained in re- 
gard to the establishment of there bodies has been gleaned from tire City Directories of 
New York. 

Previous to l?99aBodyof Knights Templets, known as St. Peter’s Encampment, flonr- 
lgh< “ the Clt J of Ne w York ; *be source of its mthority Sir Knight Macoy was nnable to 
certain, cept that it war an affshoot from several of the self-consiitnted bodies that 
then exuded in the City. Several sslf-eonstitnted Masonic bodies are in ewctenc* there 
w, as they have boen more or less for nearly a centnrv past. The officers of St Peters 
Encampment in 799 re named in the directory of that year, when John West was 
"™“ d Wr ’ and in the succeeding yean the same Sir Knights were continned in office. 
When this Coramandery ceased to exist cannot now be ascertained. Webb, in his “ Moni- 
tor" of 1802, speaks of Jerusalem Encampment in New York City. This Euearnp 
ment *® not mentioned in my of the directories of that year, which lead-i Sir Knight 
Macoy to infer tin* Jerusalem and 8t Peter* Encampment were one and the s imt body. 

<> hi. or of Biding Sun Encampment is much more full and complete. It will be 
noted that this sas one of the Encampment which nnited with those in Philadelphia, 
Wilmingtor and Baltimore, in organizing the? second Grand Encampment of Pennsylvania! 
February 16, 1814, fonr months prior to the organisation of the Grand Encam pmen t of 
New York. In Creigh’s history of the Knights Templars of Pennsylvania we find a very 
to 1 report of this Encampment, to and including the year 1817, whon, ucoordin; to this 
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writer, it became merged or transformed into Colnmbia Commandesy. “ Very ranch of 
t contradictory meter hat been written of the origin, progress and death of this 
ommandery, whicl: iceir however, to be living under the name of Columbian En- 
trapment o to-day. The correctness, however, of this ^foment is denied by Sir 
night Macoy, who «os that Colnmbian Encampment No. 1 on the New York roster 
was organized in 1810, aid which probably , number of the Knights of Rising Sun 
? m0n constituted, and that for several yaws the two Encampments had a co- 
- Then, m 1817, tunng Snn Encampment pt ted away, never having been 

.tco^ized by tb Grand Encampment of New York. It was, howe.er, as we lure 
stated, represent* in the convention which formed the Grand Encampment of Penn, yl- 

" a- nCeiimi from ’* • cbartci of recognition May 18th, 1814. Its first officer* un- 
der this charter were James McDonald, M.E.H.P., Wm. B. Hatfield, E.G. Master, Ww. 

•.wen, Oapt. Can. At the session of Muy, 1817, of the Grand Encampment of I'enn- 
RG ’ Mastic PmeKt *" for th * lMt «»® represented by Samnel Maberick, it, 

0 lbian E n«*mpment, No. 1, also lost its early records by fire; its origin, therefore 
7"”“ * ?f-«* . Th. to, „ to, i, , M u, ,m. 

tnm its old seal. Febre ry 4th, 1816, it received a warrant from the Grand Encamp- 
ment, in winch Thomas Lowndes was named as the first Grand Master. In 1824 this 
f nC “' pm * nt nmted with Morton Encampment No. 4, and created the Marquis De La- 
fayette, who wa the Nation- guest, , Knight Templar in full form. This Eucarapme it 
continues still in existence. 

Tempi, Encampment No. 2 ws. stationed at Albany. Like most other Encampments 
arly records an lost. It is known, however, that it existed as early as 1786, the yeai 

no^Zwn m ‘ nd^ V 18it 1 ““ ? wh#th9r ^ P» rt * organi 4ion is 

not known, indeed it is not presumed that he did, as it isaqne tion whether he was even 

Knfollt T^l , A11 .* hat . W# kr ° W ° f him in th “ r °g* rd «»* he was made a 

Kmght Templar » Philadelphia prior to the year 1802. In tin City of Albany, in the ye 

. lie issued th, first edition of hia famons “Freemasons' Monitor, or Illustration of 

Miuonrr , «n w hicWiegive. alistof Encampments of Knights Templar, namiugGrand En- 

t mpment, Philade ph»; Encampment No. ] , Encampment No. 2, both of thn sameCitv 

L v f !“*’ ’ “ a ‘ ; No - 4 fWi y ,0 > ditto, and a Grand Encampment at Stillwater,’ 

Ne 7 Y ° r i* ah »: m ' “ tlre <% '* Now York; which brief statement is all that he pre- 

wT ?i | J0C ! En< * mp n0nt, at that I ,oriod - % wluvt authority Temple No. 2 

7s“ Kniltw ?n°* W rn * d0erS ’ We h ve 110 «“"**>*>• “ i the opinion 
of Sir Kmgh* Macoy that, like other Templar bodie existing at an early date in New 

iork, it vas organized by the sell creating process then in vogue, nd to which reference 

was made by the Grand Orator at the organisation of the Grand Encampment of New York 

flmT U n mdepC ,ld#nt ^ tai im > wh8n !t Petitioned for and received i warrant 
from the Grand Encampment of New York, under the title of Temple Encampment No. 

tJ v. T prOOW •*“** of the f,rand ^ge of New York, at an emeu » nt 

;tt U s! W ’ n‘ pnrp0 * , 0f Uniti,Ig in the funeral 88rvicps ,md !n memory 
took 1 n rrM ' den *' °* n 0eor 8 e Washington, it appeared that the Knights Templai 
too a prominent part; and on reference to the “ Commercial Advertiser » of New York 
under the date of December 30th, 1799, we find this order, Knights Templa are 
requested tn attend to-morrow morning at ten o’clock in the French Church, Phie St, 
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in full d «s, with crepe around the arm,, sword in hand, to join in the tnneral services in 
eonor of .hi memory of our late worthy Grand Master Lient. Gen. George Washington, 
by order of dir J.M., and, underneath G.M., ‘attested by Wm. Richardson, Scribe, 
December 30th, 1799.' ” The J.M. here evidently stands for James McDonald, who was a 
prominent and probably the chief officer for that year. Brother Creigh asks the question 
'7 : * ’ .ington s K.T.? If so, where did he receive his degrees ? The notice 

give i him the position of having been a Grand Master of the Commandery.” Gen. 
Washington was not a Knight Templar, nor was ho a Grand Master of Mssonu, in«s- 
mneu as there was not then and never had been a General Grand Lodge of Masons. An 
effort had been made to organize such a national body, and Gen. Washington’s name hod 
been proposed in connection with it as its chief officer; and the celebrated ode on Ma- 
sonry was quoted by Sir Knight Creigh in his history to prove, from its being dedicated 
to Col. Proctor ac K.T., that he was a Knight Templar. In the body of the poem the 
following occur r. Washington onr Father and our friend, whose fame had resonnded 
over the land as onr Master Grand.” Knowing that he was not a Grand Master, it only 
shows the liberty which poets take with historical facts. 

.fisnd Encampment of Knight Templars and appendant Orders for the State 
of New York was “regularly constituted by the Sov. Grand Consistory of the chiefs of 
exalted M >nry for the United States of America, its territories and dependencies sitting 
in Nei fork.” This sovereign Grand Consistory of the ancient Scottish Rite of Herodom 
»-as established at ew York for the United States of America, its territories and depen- 
dencies, in the month of October, 1807, by Joseph Cemeau, and is known in history as the 
Uemeau body. The recognition, however, of the constitution of an Encampment of Knights 
Tempbr by a body of the Scotch Rite has never been conceded by other Templars or 
c laimed by Scotch Rite Masons, and its constitution can only be justified by the lame of 
years, the law of prescription, or the common consent of all Templar Bodies. There 
• listing in the City of New York at that date, u s we also learn from Folger’g history, 
another association of Scotch Rite Masons organize ! by Emanuel De La Mott: He denied 
t legality of the establishment of the U. • nd Encampment, under the sanction of what he 
styled “Mr. Cemean’s Grand Association.” “ It is another proof,” De La Motta says, “ of 
their title, one of reflection and information, being in the most pointed and positive op- 
position with the sacred engagements of Kadoseh and incompatible with that degree.” 
‘■'"cording to the common law of Masonry then existing and now prevailing, the Grand 
Encampment of Knight* Templar could only have been organized by sovereign Encamp- 
ments of such, and there were then existing at least three in that jurisdiction, neither of 
which, nor any other, had any part or lot in its organization, nor did any of them for 
Home time after come undor its jurisdiction. To resume the history from the pnbl died 
proa edings, wo learn that on the 18th of the fourth month, A.L. 5814, answering 
to Jnno, A.D. 1814, and the foundation of the Order of Knights Templar the 69bth 
/ewr, a number of Sir Knights bung grecably to notice, assembled at the place aa- 
.igned for their deliberation!, this Grand Ei; tnpment war opened with i’ll due form 
t-nd becoming aolemnity, Brother Jonathan Scliieffelin officiating as T.D. Grand 
Master, James B. Dumnd as S.W., and Tons amt Midy as J.W. The Sir Knights 
referred to here as having ssiembled pursuant to that notice were, inasmuch as they 
were til merabum of the Sovereign Grand Consistory, only Knights of Kadoarli and not 
Knights Templar, althongh the Rituals of the two degrees were no doubt similar, yet con* 
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.horthotS' hdSJSSS?? *' 
*2* 0fthe fonnd “ton °* the order of Knight Temph* in a ^mSa 

P W*JI^^ri *" 1 ' nter “ t ’ Which WM nanifeeted by reiterated apl 

# *v- ® 4 the 1 me t,me to Perpetuate the motives that led to the e< 5 tahli.h 

“ ° f th ’ ° nnd Encampment as th g, oundwor of futnre operation! he 

Tc ’‘ CCOnnt ° f ^ the ceremonial thattook plL aUhil to 

l . ire eonseqnently governed by their own private and individn 1 law. 

knowWgn no .nperior anthority, bocarn in f*t none heretofore It ZZ 

have be en well had the Grand Orator informed th, public how the Lvl^himJ! 

H ^ * T" th ! o C ° n4titnW0n8 ° f the *■* of Scotty 

- itxti * Jisr cssirf^L ti r* A ° n 

» -TthT^ * ■' *“ i» U.^p3 

2~ 

' » wnpSi-OTljianthmgBomcompstiblB with the degree of Eadcflch that 

I-,,. » thMth.™,, of officer) prended oter th. tiro hodfa, Utopia* So, i ' ,j 
t i ? f Eadosch, m the Matter the same officer* re called Knight, Temrjlar*. 

T 'gzssx, - czsrsircw-rtr 

poB .1 Jf th g . Ql ^® h ® d ° n tt ,B * ,,hpre n PP«»ing no farther hn.ineM to be di* 

manner prev.oo.ly prewribed to Grand Encampments of Knight. Tornnk A, ! T 

M* ^ Uhh8 ? rd 1 thi ® 0nind En0 »n»pment thorn that DeWitt Clinton, 
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elected, as he m the e-ocoec Jt, ; at on Jnna 27th At a special conclave held the 20 th 
w « b £j«7» 1828, the P'.pnty Grand Master announced hi death, whe n he. Sir Knight 
. . Pias was elected his e .cc sor in Jnne of the suite y»ar, and he ddiverai a very 

interesting addres commemoiwiive of the death of their late illusions brother DeWitt 
Clinton, wl for many years had presided over the deliberations of this Grand Encamp- 
ment. read the records, 1 ;.hongh they do not show him as ever having presided »ve 
at the one conclave of 26. The records nowhere prior to December 41 . show the pres- 
ence of any subordinate Encampment. At this annual conclave, CV.,.,mbian Encamp- 

^ t a y °: 3 ’ Mort<Sn No - 4 * U Fa J 0t te No. 7, are reported as present or rep- 
el sent. d by their prone,, The minntes of the said conclave, called in June, 1816, for the 
pnrpMe of conmdenng the propriety of sending a delegate to the convention to be held in 
n i * how tbat S,r Kni 8 ht Thomas Lowndes was appointed ach delegate. The 

minute of the annual conclave on th- 29th of the same month shows that a warran, ms 
for an Encampment of Knights Tempter and append* it Orders sitting at New 
Or c«n« s nereof Sir Denis Pachard Deschanet Dissert was illn trious Gmnd Master, nd 
the urand Recorder was instructed to correspond with Sir Knight Thos. Smith Webb, 

• - ty General Grand Ms iter, resident at Boston, requesting that this Grand Encamp- 

f ™ * e .^ V< M w,th 8 °P ies of the constitution of the General Gx .nd Encampment 

of the Unit .tatos, for the pnrpose of 0 modifying the constitution of this Grand En- 
campment that ,t may conform thereto. A new constitution was icord'-gly framed, 
when tk> Grand Encampment of New York became a constituent body of the General 
Gwnd Entrapment of the United States. The Grand Recorder, at a special conelave held 
in Jure, 1821, was directed to transmit copies of the constitution to Columbian Encamp- 
ment No. 5 , Indimbte Encampment No. 6 at New Orleans, and to each of the Encamp- 
raents at Albany and Stillwater in the State of New York, which would imply at least that 
T* EnoMR P ra!Jnte come under ite jurisdiction. In the minute;, of 1823 lorton 
Encampment No. 4 was created, and this record duly made, “It being stated that st the 
foriw ion of this Grand Encampment Nos. 1 , 2 , 3, and 4 of subordinate Encampment.; were 
left unemployed and held in reserve, for certain connections previonsly established under 
tb 1 system., provided they Should cans* petitions to be duly presented therefor. No 
* has been the only one applied for M granted to Temple Encampment at Albanj The 
rest. Nos. 13 and 4, remain unemployed; and in order that there may not exist any irreg- 
ularity in the classification of subordinate Encampments hereafter, it wa resolved that 
Nos. 1, 8 and 4 may not, as waiter of right, be claimed by any sovereign Encampra ,nt 
wter the regular sitting of this Grand Encampment in December next, id that t osc 
Encampments for whioh they were held in reserve shall fter that day forfeit all right 
thereto, nnless sooner applied for in a constitutional manner. 

Maryland, 1790. 

ii r.? Ur i ^* tion in thp p " rl y of Templarism in this jurisdiction is materially 
lightened by the labor and researches of Sir Knight Edward T. Sohults, whoc* valuable His- 
tory of Freemasonry in Maryland contains a very interesting sketch of Mwykna Com- 
mandery No. L 

At the very outast, however, w, are met sith a very discouraging remark. After quoting 
“° m M«*ey . Eneyolopedia that the English Masonic Templar are most nrobably derived 
from the body called the. Baldwin Encampment, he adds, » Brother Mackey doer not in- 
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fom iu in what manner the Templars of the United Slates were derived from the Baldwin 
Encampment, and much less does he trace the connection between the Templarj of Eng- 
Uad to that Saeanpment, nor does he or sny of the many writer upon the subject of 
Ar-anca Templar «n inform us at what period, by what authority or under what peon- 
lift nrcumstances the Encampments were first established in thfc sountry," During bis 
investigation into the origin of Maryland Encampment No. 1, he was fortunate in obtain- 
!”*' document which clear! established the date of it argnnfeiSion, and many interesting 
in reference to its early history, but he did not noeeed in rlteining any authentic 
inform , ion in regard to the source whence it emanated, and consequently he hi i nothin 
bnt ' to offer in d to that important subject Upon the orgnni mtion of 

.. id wand Encampment in Pennsylvania in 1814, Maryland Encampment No. l,on the 

„ ‘ ‘ w e ith, at St John’s lodge Room, passed a resolution sking of the Grand 

Encampment oi Pennsylvania a charter of reccgmUon, We present the full text of the 
corresponding officer 1 ;- letter on the subjects 

Oeoioa A. Bins , Esq. 

D*ui 8m Agwwable to a resolution entered into at a meeting of our Encampment held this 
evening .April 80th, 1814, at St John Lodge Boom, I have the honor to enclose to you ten dolls i 

bZ tT 'tT *^ theClain,0ftbeOr pn ntforaCharterafKeooSiS^; 

balanrn logo tote- fund t pro ide for the aesdftd e xpenses of said Grand Encampment hereafter 

to the^J,“ ' T Encam P ment iMi “» ift receiving its number and rank according 

Y™ ‘ JOmpW " ° TS * ni “ tion «* »Wch took place in the year 17*0. 

* P HU the wairant- follows: Philip P. Eckel, Grand Muter, Peter Galt Oencml. 

memS f ’ C “ P * ain (WaL 1 **° endo “ J<>“ * “PJ of our certificate, with list of 

I have the honor to be. 

With respect 

Your obedient servant 

AncBim<\LD Dobbin. 

igreesbly to the foregoing request a charter of recognition was issued by the 
rand Enc impment of K- isylvani : to Maryland Commandery No. 1, which original 
-.hartor . car: .ally preserved in the archives of that old Encampment, bearing date May 
nd, 1814, signed Wm. McCoriele, General Grand Master, attest. Geo. A. Baker, Grand 
Kecoroer. The officers named in thi, warrant or charter of recognition are the same as 
tno86 named in the foregoing letter. 

A^the rand Encampment of Pennsylvania recognized the right of Maryland Encamp- 
ment to its old number, 1, it was equivalent to an acknowledgment that it was entitled to 

“ ‘’•~ d «— »' *• “«-a 

To au whom It may concern : 

*■»* *■*■» «d , , w d i*nt 

the said Grand Encampment should be furnished with rhart»rs 1 0^*° «»< ^ Oonrentlon at the establishing 

being thereunto had wEfSly ap^T ^ Ch " terB ° f Raco * nlUon ’ A. hy the ^ Consti.uUon inference 

nbljr te tho nid Omitltutiou No . te Y«.lkitwr ‘ ^ * Rooosnltlon oonforra- 

U» W EnfUmpoi -nt« . 
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it Decause of its complete organization as an Eucampment in 1790. That Encampment, 
located in Baltimore City, lias had a continued existence w the present date. In the history 
referred to we find a facsimile of a Templar diploma issued by this Encampment to brother 
and companion Sir Edward Brynsn, stating that he had been dubbed and admitted as a 
Knight Templar and a Knight of Malta. No referenco is therein madi to the Order of the 
Rei Gross, Tfc: s diplonu is dated at Baltimore, Jannary 16, 1788, and shoe upon its face 
t'iat the Encampment was attached to Washington Lodge No. 3, a confirmation of the 
fact every when i/itent at that time that the Rojn! Arch Chiptcrs and Encampments of 
Knights Templar, were held under warrants of Maa^r Masons Lodges. It is to be re- 
gretted that the early records of this Lodge were destroyed at the time the British troopa 
bnrned the town of Havre De Grace in the war of 1812, which renders it impossible to 
obtain any info* mation regarding this and other Encampments existing at that period in 
Maryland. The seal attached to this diploma is unclosed within a triangle, the passion 
cross in the upper angle, with the skull and cross bone underneath, the outer circle 
Knight Templars, Maryland, Baltimore, and is signed Philip P. Eckel, H.P., Johu Nelson, 
G.M.; David Gedds, C.G.; JohnOgston, Recorder. A similar diploma was issued to Philip 
P. Eckel May 18th, 1812, having the impression of the same seal attached. In 1814 a new 
seal was made, differing from the former one in the lettering, having upon it Encampment 
of Knights Templar No. 1, Baltimore. 

Sir Knight Schultz remarks that, “ A number of Diplomas, seals, etc., have of 
late years been brought to light, showing that the Orden of Masonic Knighthood were 
come -red at srery early periods in this country, but the source from whence they 
emanated, or under what authority the early Encampments were established, is in- 
volved In the greatest obscurity, inasmuch as the most valuable testimony thus far 
brought to light in regard to the origin of one, if not the earliest. Encampment estab- 
lished in this country, is presented in one of these diplomas.” Wo propose to make 
inference to some others as possibly tending to show, if not the origiu, at least the 
(act that the authority for this Encampment came from the old country. Sir Knight 
Macoy, in his interesting sketch of the liistorv of Knights Templar in New York, presents 
this theory on this snbject : “that a few Sir Knights having received the Order in England, 
Scotland or Ireland, and baring emigrated to this country, met together as they became 
known to each other by appointment iu a secluded place in New York and other parts of 
the country, and after testing each other by the best evidence iu their possession, organized 
themselves Into Encampments or Conclaves, and assumed control of territorial jurisdictions. 


held In the City of Baltimore in the State of Maryland, and to be called and known hy the name of “ Encampment of Knight 
Templars No. 1, Maryland ” heid at Baltimore, with full and adequate powers to confer the Orders of Knighte of Malta and 
Knights of the Red Cross, with continuance to their Successors in Office, and Members for Ever. PROVIDED, NEVER- 
THELESS, that the said Sir Knights Phiiip P. Eckel, Grand Master, Peter Galt, Generalissimo, and Adam Denmead, Cap- 
tain-General, and the other Officers and their Successors and Members, pay due respect to Our said Grand Encampment 
aud the Regulations thereof, otherwise this Charter of Recognition to be of no Force or Effect. 

Often under Our Hand and the Seal of our Grand Encampment at the City of Philadelphia, in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, this Second Day uf May, in the Year of Our LORD, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fourteen, and of Our 
ORDER, Six and Ninety-Six. 


Wm. McOoaxLa, 

General Grand I 


Attest: 

George A. Baker, 

Grand Recorder, 

Recorded in Book of Records of Charters, Foilo 90, Ac. 

(Jeoeos a. Basse. 
Grand Record 1 * 
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,r *> issued diplomat, etc. Forth* pn ant, and until some- 
h ,u nonrdmM than any -totement yet presented «u> be accepted, weean <** .oihim 
* T M hiitoiy ior the introduction of the Order of Knights Templarj upon tl 

“" fa “ ent 8 " Kl ‘ ’ hf tehnlta th »‘. ‘'After a careful exaction of what hu been 

B "” r; ‘ T* Qpon thi * ui « ect ' w inclined to think that the theor^of 

Broth,; Macpy,s the mort worthy oi icceptance." In ever, in*.™* in i l -Tl' t 

ithZ U ° n f h % E plar degMe being conferred in thu country prior to the J 1800 
trZ°° n 7 • MMter ^ Chapter working nndJT 

« ™\«iI 0 t 0 M "“. J ,Mt Wment> Which 13 nn< fouhtedly tn!J compkte^! 
Mte hr Kmgh Mwoy . theory, to which Sir Knight Schnltz gin. in hie adhe ion t£ 
.tawnier , referred to hy Sir Knight Macoy and the old diploma, seaL 2 t 

Z;r.z™ ghi T " ptad r ,wi 

tion of. G u nd J°? 1 ihe pOS8e880r ' thr0Q g h the pnrchaee of the Bower collec- 

pC of h2tt ’ ,0n t P ^ GaTin - Maater of Ma ^ '• ^pel, Which w» a Lodge com! 

iZ !oment ’ the p™ 04106 of ^dipi. 

rate, rbe Atholl Grand Lodge of England, however, as arly as 1755 ordered iw Jl- 

^ thei ° - ° f «4ned by iL Grand 

wy* have before us one of these documents signed Jam pa xr f _i*.* n * 

A L"' ’if K ” . to tbu 

«.K&a??£!£Z?Zt. ZZZtgXKSZZ* r 

““"‘J -r -™“- on “* »' Itobind, certiflee .tel Brother EdurJ kSiU hj 

Z T **— “ 4 XT*— Bo,el £££“££! 
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■hieh it eppenre thet there wee on F * to «tl.„ ^ thi> 

uig under its warrant The seal is f u af , , . T: 8 * 

ter.uMU.rtaedenth.7thd,, y T uf ^o‘ W ‘ 

fjing tte, he » . regnlnr Mmder « - , ed’T' ^ if 

ur the ufindirta The ei, „ iTo ’VT 

■tehn Ralston, &W., James Wiley, J.W., Bryan Kelley, Secretary To the Endmn! 

'tZl^P^r ‘ here " “ additi0Ml Uame ’ Niliton Barton, who hs^ the letters D G F 
etata^h..^ «„ the initrel l.tta Mtaing ,h. «her thr* „ 7 8. ^ 
H.A.C., G M. These two diplomas show that the old Lodge on the reeistrv of rJ. 

nd in 1797, while officered hy the same individuals, worked in different deereei and 
issued diplomas certifying the degret. which the candidate had received 
mmed hy St Mungo Lodge, Ko. 28, Glasgow, on th: registry of Scofond, reads that thi 
High Priest, Captain General and Grand Master of the Grant Koval Amii s 
Encampment, eta, grant to Brother Wm. 

- *«*•”““. P—a M» .reft ud rtad Mta, fe, .n in ta Sta 7 f 

■ ehutaer nod belmior he. ted eonlmed njjen him the honor ol pmeing th.dta 
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and consequently the Royal Arch Excellent and Super-excellent Macon, and as such is 
commended to tht Illustrious Orders ronnd the O'obe. A bine and a scarlet ribbon are 
attached, to this diplomi on which is an impreoion in wax of the seal of a Chapter. We 
haTe another issued in 1800 from the me City, Glasgow, under the - action of a warrant 
of Lodge No. 611, which, however, recites that it is is sued as a Grand Chapter; the words 
Encampment and Orders do not appear in this diploma. Another issued March 4th, 180*/, 
under the seal of Unity Lodge, No. 137, at Flymonth, England, which certifies only to the 
hearer having received the sublime degree of M. M. in oar I lodge. In addition to the; them 
is in the collection a large number issued during the years ranging from 1800 to 1816, the date 
of the organisation of the Grand Encampment of Knights Templars of the United S' it s. It 
is quite carton s to note the differences in the phi mseology of these ins' ruments. Some com- 
mence with — “ The nndersigned Maste r, etc., of tho Lodge ; ” others with — “ The High 
Priest, etc., of the Chapter, holding under the notion of the Lodge No. — others 
with — “The High Priest, Captain General and Grand Mister of the Grand Royal Arch, 
Excellent, Super excellent Encampment, held nnder the amotion of Lodge No. — on the 
registry of — ;” some are given “Under our hands and the seal of the Lodge;” others, 
“ Is testimony whereof we have hereunto our hands with the triangular seal of our En- 
campment; ” some have a single seal, that of the Lodge; others have two, either the seal 
of the Lodge and the Chapter, or of the Chapter and the Encampment, and yet all be- 
longing to one and the -jame body and signed by the same set of officers, with different 
official rank attached thereto, showing plainly that the Chapters and Encampments, as late 
at least as 1814, worKed under tho sanction of Lodge warrants, conferre d the Royal Arch, 
the Knight Templar and Knight of Malta degrees. In none of them do we find my rec- 
ognition of the degree of the Red Cross Knight, and in some the degree or reference 
thereto of Malta is omitted. There are two others, one issued as early probably — though we 
cannot determine— as 1805, another in 1811, by bodies working under the authority of the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland. We hare heretofore expressed our opinion tliat the Knight 
Templars degree was introduced into this country at Boston by a military Lodge holding 
a warrant under the sanction of the Grand Lodge of Ireland; therefore these two diplo- 
mas possess no little interest. One is ongravad and upon parchment, having at the top 
two flying angels, one on the right blowing a trumpet, the one on the ’ ft holding in her 
hand a scroll inscribed “ Glory to God in the highest; ” in the centre ii t seven-pointed 
star with a circle, in the outer rim of which is inscribed “ In hoc rigno \ ces,” with the 
passion cross within the inner circle; at the bass a serpent, f-kull and cr a bones; sus- 
pended to this is a triangle with inscriptions upon it “ Mors aut victoria; ” the caption 
reads “ In the name of the Holy Undivided Trinity, the three Persons and one God, 
Amen,” commencing with — “The Grand Master, D.G. Master, Captain General, G.M., 
D.G.M., S.B., etc., of the Magnanimous and Invincible Order of High Knights Templars 
dedicated to Moses and King Solomon in the Ancient and Sacred Law, and to the F athful 
Soldiors of St. John of Jerusalem in the Gospel Dispensation.” Its attestation reads — “ In 
testimony whereof we have lierennto set our hands with the triangular cal of our Encamp- 
ment,” the official titles attached to which areG.M. and Grand Sc ->tary. Numerous 
engravings surround this diploma on either side and at the bottom. The seal is a well- 
executed impression in black wax attached to a black ribbon, and inscribed on the one 
ride “ High Knights ” and on the other “ Templars Encampments: ” at the bottom, 
Dublin; within the triangle No. 1, a triangle with lights; skull and cross bones at the 
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*'« TtZ I hml * W1 ‘ ft l Cr0 * “ d th " 4Wpent “ th to P Tho diplomas issued 

SirJr r s t ^ * ,ot n •° me fo ™ « ^ «***■•*"* «. rn*t y «* u» 

* u'J?* m b “ report to the Grand Conclave of Ohio for *86. re- 

, Th * tT ® co “ d « i,0 “ of lhe °«Je of By-law. adopted by the Grand Enramp- 
T^? 1 ff u ot in 1811, for the government of the Grand Jd 

JjSr *Tj ^S“' bad “ ltthl followin e - <A the institution of the Most IHuttnon 
Order oi Knights smplaw aekncwledgt revealed religion and poaitirely inculcate* the 
devout worship of Almighty God, being the Most Holy md Undivided Trinity, three in 
one Mid one » thre F ither. Son and Holy Spirit,’ which word. he ay., neec no nob 

i“P*“. bf 1 " k W and thie was two years before the oigm ration of the Grant En- 
campment of tho United States.* 1 

diJSltJfi 0t T Wf MTOmed ’ that al U**™ *»** ^ their origin 

directly to i#md Grand Lodge* we have an original Charter issued bj he Grand LoL 

or • »bly provincial Grand Lodgo of Lancashire, England, dated May 12th; 1760, author- 
«ing the part.* therein named to work 3 a Chapter. Thu document is signed Bianey, 
ho to * Grand Master dnnng the yearn immediately preceding the date of this document. 
<nga I by Tohn Mien, who was Provincial Grand Master for the Province of Lan- 

2, 11 ‘he am of James H« ultine, who was later, in 1780, 

Grand S ecretaiy o! the Grand Lodge of England. If Grand and Provincial Grant! Lodge, 
i qjecl warrants to the members jf the Lodge to open .aid work as a Chapter, there can 
bebuthttle doubt that at about the same time they issued similar vrarranU authorising 
their Lodges to confer the degrees of Knight Templar -ad Knight of Malta * 

no , i C E *°‘;' “ d ™ cda ’ s « lat « r **» bf COme po*<»ad of great value in construing the 
' ^ h 7 ° f Coun i tn « 1 e#rher y fiars * *> we regard these old diplomas andseals 
m d * terminin ? man y° f the intricate problem, touching the 
ri! y n 7 emp, r mm thw e0nntr y* nd in Ea gl»nd ; and y« after ranch study and 
whTn welVu ““"y re *P 8 °t» as ignorant of the fact we .ought as 

etc n’ ‘l 0 ^ libm7 pamphlet of twenty-five pages containing the rules, 

etc. of Grand Encampment No. 3 of the City of Dublin, to whieh is prefixed a short ac- 
,rant of the High Kmght Templar,, Dublin, IF. Prefacing the rules we find a series 

‘ ^ZT ’ » !iiiem ° f ° Ur ° r Ud Subordi “te Commande ries at the 

present < late upon their mstallation, and also to tne newly ereated Templar. Through,, ut 

? T°® 18 m * le to Knights of Malta or the ^ Cross Knights; everywhere 
I S * r Kn, * ht Compm on and High Knights Templar. In the introduction^ how- 
l e ^ WOn i " n0 ‘ 0nl ? ™ ,e t0 ’ bnt a hi8t orical sketch is given of, the Knigh of Malta, 
H °*P lta, leni of St. John of Jerusalem, whieh degree was undoubtedly 

Tern ? “ 6 EnCampmeut nnder ^e rules prescribed for its action as High Knight 

1 th * pre8oribin S Punishment for members who shall act dishonestly, d.V 

th ” 7 ’ lm ^ pt ly or lneon «‘ e nt with the rnlee of this Encampment, k added a fur- 

th .. aU8e ’ . or not a 8 reeabl ® to the general principle of Vrcesn-: on?;,’’ showing the 

emW«n “ othw old plate °* W -iig the oldest with the unmistakable Tempiara 

", “ n ° W ^ " Am<rkl hi. plat w designedly the 
Turd, heretofore referred to in 1791, and is still in possession of St Andrew. 
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Chapter. Boston, an impression of which maybe found in Brother Chapman ’■ work before 
quoted. He describes the plate a* 16x6$ inches; on either side i* a column, the ono on 
the right being surmounted by a king, the one on the left by a scribe (this is like some 
of the old Irish plates), while others hare upon tin > two columns, instead of the king and 
scribe, a cock and a lamb. Springing from around these two columns is a flight of seven 
steps leading to a vault, illuminated by the sun on the top; above are the mj the, pick, 
r’wle and coffin; over or beyond these is a triangle surrounded by twelve bnrning tapers; 
resting on the apex of the triangle is a ernes with a serpent entwined; above is the All 
Seeing Eye and the Paschal Iamb (these *ame emblem' runs also found on some of 
the old Irish plates); re ting npon the abutments beside the steps, on the right, is an 
altar of incense; on the left a bee-hive; and from the same base rises an arch with 
the keystone, standing on which is the High Priest; within the triangle are the skull and 
cross bones, beside other emblems familiar to Knights Templar, Royal Arch Masons and 
Master Masons; at the bottom, flanked by the bases of the % j columns, is % notice or 
•miumont. to attend ,» meeting of the Chapter. In that ame year, 1791, August 26th, a 
committee was appointed to prepare the form of certificate to be given to any brother who 
might apply, and the following form waa accepted at the meeting in September: — 

“Now, brethren, behold what glory, 

And ree the people that come from the Eait ! ” 

“ We, the High Priest, First and Second Kings and Scribe of the Royal Arch Chapter held at 
Boston, and under the sanction of St Andrew’s Lodge No. 82, of the Registry of Scotland— Do hereby 
certify and attest to all Men enlightened that the bearer hereof, our true, faithful, and well beloved 
Brother A. B. was by us* received as a Mailer Mason, and ai a Mark duo to his diligence and Zeal, 
did on the — day of — in the year of our Lord 1791, exalt him to the degrees of Excellent, Super- 
excellent and Royal Atvh Mason and Knight Templar, worthy to be received as such at all Royal 
Arch Chapter ! : And as such we recommend him to all Royal Arch Lodges on the fate of the Olobe. 
Given under our hands anu the seal of our Royal Arch Lodge in Ilo-ton, this — day of — , 1191, And 
of Royal Arch Masonry 829i, and in the year of Mt-sonry, 5791. 

Subsequently, however, and not likely till after the Chapter ceased to confer the Order, 
the words “And Knight Templar” and “And” in the attesting clause were erased by 
drawing a pen through them. Compare ‘hese with the following one issued t the samo 
year by an Irish Lodge, tl other by an hrtcamp nent in Philadelphia three years later, 
when it had become practically independent tho Lodgo and assumed the name of 
Encampment: 

“ We, the Captrin General, etc., etc., of the General Assembly of Knights Templar and Knightn 
of Malta, do hereby certify that A. B. was by us d«M* a Knight if the Most Holy, Invincible and 
Magnanimous Order of Knights Templar, the true lUthful S> lier of Jesus Christ, tto also of 

the Order of St. John of Jerasal. .n, row Knip hts He., held at Xewry under the sane - 


Magnanimous Order of Knights Templar, the true lUthful S> lier of Jesus Christ, tti also of 

the Order of St. John of Jerasal. .n, row Knip hts etc., held at Xewry under the sane - 

lion of Lodge 706, on the registry of Ireland, Mas 

“ We, the Chiefs of the Encampment No. 1. T A the Most Sublime and Ancient Or- 
der of Knights Templar, Free and Accepted Master> .nrr, do hereby certify that our well be 

loved Brother A. B., is with us a regular registered Kai Templar and Knight of Malta and that 
he ha 1 - valiant’y supported and maintained the great pm Hes of our Order, during his stay amongst 
us, to our great satisfaction. Therefore, we do most hew ecommend him to aJI the sublime mid 
re pectable Encampments In the Uaiverse ; hoping they beer a pilgrim on his way ; and that 
tlua certificate may not be of service to any ether person ». re canard our bant Brother to set his 
name adjacent to the seal Ne Varietur. 
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our ‘ f WW * be,P| * * ahl ™ « delivered unto him thb ctrtlOcmo, unde, 

„J£J* ' “** » *» “» «»™ <~» wta. tfc Ort. 

A T !“ u np0 “ the *“*»% the Old mum ben of the Commandary tint 

£,?£ r;: ^ from St Oominge To the oor SZrfSJ 

S Z TZtT^v 0 *^ ****»'*?<* the diploma of 1808, which 
MiJS t ; f ,l i ,me “ EnC * m P ment ~ Md onder the charter of the If «ter 
7 n : * ampment wu represented in the Onnd Convention of Knight. 

VT* ““TT* “ MaWni0 M in the ^ of Philadelphia, February t«h 18l7 J 
S Knight. CplJrSn^^ t^ 

fiction belonging thereto and also over all such Encampment* in other Stated may 

7 K ? 3n "f Cti ° n ot tho f ' me ‘ Th« delegate from this Z, F »I 
on the “Ahiman Reson,” published by the Cd 

Encampment thn. ' *^d up to *e“™ iTTln « ne ’ rGm,d 

•nd.orSnU.TJ?'’ *■*"*“ *■ *“ “*t *«. M | »jih ,h, Ld| , 

' earing an impression of that seal, is date in 1"83 and °° ument > however, 

Maryland Em moment i , i i j 1 1 ‘ 8J ’ and h Encampment, like that of 

ssiiiSss 

Pennsylvania, 1794. 

. I?™? ^ * he hi9 * 0ricftl **t« tending to lighten np the history of Tempi- ■ w 

Historiographer of Knights Templar of Pennsvlvania T„ w. ’ 7 g ’ 

Grand Commander? in 1858 R. F q;- « • • n i.' a *** a ^ < ^ re8s to the 

expressing a confident belief that when that history ia H be written P„! 

hood like Pennsylvania Masonn will stand the J ! , , « Pennsylvania Knight- 

2T5ssa£sLtrjSs£SS5 
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protection and owe, it is moat likely that its riy history in thia Sute may be clearly 
trwfld 5n the u “d carefully k ><t records of our Grand Lodge, and he aeks that appli- 
cation be made to the R. W, Grar.d itodg. of Pennsylvania lor permission to examine her 
,£ l ® * f lrpoto, and to wnr therefrom any items of Templar history which may 
be found therein. Since that ate to wit in 1877, the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania has 
published \ ilnme 1 of its a • / Listov, , < anatifauon, minntes and proceedings from 1780 
to 1808 inclusive, in a large octave vjj.arae prepared under the direction and personal 
supervision of Sir Knigut Chat. E. Myers, who iff himself a Masonic and Templar student, 
having access to the large and valuable library of hia Grand Lodge. He presents a 
r "7 interesting nnd valuable sketch of the early history of Freemasonry in Pennsylvania, 
'nlly substantiating the claim previously made in behalf of that old jurisdiction of hav- 
ing h established within its borders the first Lodge of Freemasons at Philade lphia in 
1730, b- >e do not find in this introduction any reference to Masonic Knighthood, 
and ' ter s „■ ireful reading of the entire volnme, we find bnt two or three references 
then ", 

In 1705 the Grand Lodge resolved that it is the acknowledged right of all wan anted 
»dge: , so far as they have ability, to make Masons in the higher degrees; and we learn 
from the history of that jurisdiction that the Royal Arch degree was first conferred in a 
Chapter nnder a Lodge warrant in Philadelphia in 1758, and thi degree of Knight Tem- 
lar as rly ti 1?94. Prior to the year 1786 tho Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania had been 
a provincial Grand Lodge, nnder the jurisdiction of the Athol 1 Grand Lodge of TftigUnd 
In this year it became a sovereign and mdependont Grand Lodge nnder its original char- 
® r > tP* n t in 1764. It had vested in it full power and authority to grant warrants and 
dispensations for holding Lodges, to regulate all matters pertaining to Mascniy, and to 
do ttad perform all and eveiy other act and thing which could bs usually done and per- 
formed by other Grand Lodges. Under this and similar warrants the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania ;md other jurisdiction! .ad their subordinatee oxercked the prerogative of 
conferring the higher degrees, *« that of Royal Arch Masonry and subsequently Knighte 
Templar. 

We learn from the minutes of the Grand Lodge of Pennaylvania of 1803 that Encamp- 
mel 1 88 18 Chapters met in the Grand Lodge Hall, paying the annual rent of $20 

for the privilege. The ame year a communication was received by the Grand Lodge 
f rom the Sublime Lodge at Charleston, S. C., upon which the committee reported that. 
As far uh cgpeefc the establishment of Lodges for eublimo or high degrees your eom- 
oi,iiee are of opinion that the R.W. Grand Lodge has no jurisdiction above Royal 
Arcli.os.” No action was had upon this repoit, nor could the Grand Lodge hay- concurred 
in thr views of the committee, as we learn from another communication addressed to it in 
110? by George Green, who applied to the C rand Lodge r the return to him of a certificate 
•hicl le had received from the Grand Lodge of London, and intrusted to the ca; the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, In this communication h< add*, "Although you aisavow 
taking my sogniranoe of the proceeding of the society of people called Knights Templar, 
who meet in one of your rooms, I beg leave to inform yon that they imposed upon Masons 
und drew them into their society under pretense of its being a high degree of Masonry, 
and that they are auctioned hy a warrant given by you to Lodge No. 9.” We do not 
find that the Grand Lodge to* any action upon this communication, and the conclusion 

seems to be irresistible that ' a Grand Lodge did by its Warrant function its Lod« at that 
vol. v. — 15. 
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STS" HL* C ° nfer tlW degree 01 «d it «« no, 

5 H t ^ 0mnd ***** rtnoun '' 6<1 iu mthority orer the Knight Tempi » 

d n ri I n n T nCh “, the minUteS aDd I,r 0 Ceedhl 8 8 0f thu are to full and complete 

of Si M 1 years, we «« mrprised that the data tending to tighten np the tery 

fac • rl « 77 m ^ J T^ tWn 18 80 TW - S m ^* Sir Knight Creigh, in the pro', 
ft L TlS 16 ’ * y * that “ Th6 lap8e ° f time * the decease f the Bir Knighte who 
r ta ° 0rdere 0f K!i bthood in thi8 State, the destruction of the minutes by 

thTZ ?• Pe T “ g,Plrlt ° f Mti - ma8on ^ were the originating causes which led to 
h ^chon of many valuable papers.- Prom MacC.lla’s •• Philadelphia, the Mother 

SifilST? V^iT ”■ ,e ? that a dire CahMnit ' V ““«« * * «ft on 
J H 7 M “ on, ° IIa " was dtstro M together with many Stable 

Lodge minute books, .apers, etc. This is much to be deplored, and yet we have no ex- 
planation as to how or why the Grand Lodge rniante* should have been preserved while 
those relating to Templarism were destroyed. 

very indefatigable in his efforts to rescue from oblivion 

reTrt^lat he!."?, ^ in Pe ™yl™ia, and it is mnch to be 

reg etted that he has detracted very much from its interest and value by his toss adula- 

jon of his State and the stilted stylo w hich so universally abounds throughout his work 

0 Pennsyl raia and Pennsylvania, lone are we indebted ,' 1 he says, 11 for the first G and 

Encampment which was ever constituted in the United States. She therefore has no 

^mpetitor for tin loner, the glory, and the immortality which is emblMoTed upon her 

.rCm a T ^ ° f M ‘ y ’ 1?9: ' When the invention met in Phi JelpL 
and ^organized the Grand Encampment, should be held as sacred as the 4 th of July, 1776 ’• 

r history received the unqualified endorsement of the Grand Commanderyf and its 
thank, wen mat nously voted Sir Knight Creigh for his untiring zeal and the great 
ability manifested by him in the discharge of his duties as historiographer. ThhfhiL 

earlvl? ‘T f™* *° h ® introdncti o n of “»»<* valuable evidence touching 

curly histm f emplarism in America, falls into the common error of his prod- ‘ „ 

oTthe C ‘b 6 ^ ighth00d 0 ^day was the lineal descendant of the Te rn! 

P . " ° f ‘ ht L C ' but that ' no old or authentic doenrr nts to 

show when the present Templary wa. first formed in England, and look in vain for 

ofTn n ight n Temnir, f P^ings which show the precise time when the Order 

r *• 

the establishment of the first Grand Encampment of Knights Tempkr in ihul 
historiogra her is greatly mistaken when he claims that eh organization brltheS inte 
Amenfe «mo Knighthood the breath of life. It had existed many .ears in several 
o th * States at a much earlier late, and even in Pennsylvania as e .'/as 1794 The 
- 1 Body of 1797 a j constitute.! by four subordinates- Philadelphl No l ’ whose 

• »rrant dates back February 14, 1795; Philadelphia No 2 l-m* » • 1 \ T 

' f t 716 ’ ir96 ' ^ 41,6 fiMt ^ ° f the ' e3riflte “ ce of ’thisTcampmrat ft 

rssned to it members certificates printed from a copper-plate engraving 16 X 20 inch, * in 

-*•■«** motto«i, 00 ” 
vrncos on the k ystone of the arch is the Ark with two cherubim, and above all the All 

nng Eye, the top of the left-hand column is surrounded with the sun, trowel, and gage; 
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on '.he right column the moon and stars with the square, compass and manl; under tho 
arch are tents and a triangular table with lights thereupon, while -even steps are placed be- 
tween the two columns. These emblems show conclusively, wo think, that the Encamp- 
ment in connection with the Chapter wag working nnder and by .chority of a Lodge war- 
rant, and that it was not until a later period that it stood up as an independent body for 
itself. 

Historiographer Creigh claims that this certificate it mother link in the chain of 
argument to elucidate the fact that the presc nt degree of Knights of the Red Cross never 
had any connection wish the Templar Order and Knights of Malta, but that it is an inter- 
polation nnworthy of the high character of the Christian Orders of Knighthood. Sir 
Knight Cr igh lied before tho diploma or certificate from South Carolina was brought 
to light, else he wonld have been surprised to learn from this document that the 
bed Cress was conferred in an Encampment of Knights Templar as regular as any in 
f 'ennsylvania, and more than a decade earlier. There is also a form of certificate in ex- 
istenee issned by the assembly of Knights Templars in Ireland abont 1701. We find from 
this that inasmuch as both certificates from Pennsylvania and Ireland include the degrees 
only of Knights Templar and Knights of Malta, that either Pennsylvania derived her 
Knighthood from Ireland or else both from the same source, while the Encampment of 
( aroiinn, having the degree' of Red Cross in addition, mnst have derived it au- 
thority rom same other source, or else added the degree to the Ritual previously received. 

'ile learn nothing from Brother Creigh’s history in regard to tho four En.e.mp- 
ment ^constituting tho first Grand Encampment of Pennsylvania or of the United States 
in ’97. His history also is equally silent as to the subsequent proceedings of tl at Grand 
body. Not an officer is named, or the prococdb gs of the convention constituting it 
given, nor anything whatever of its snbsaqnent history, and we must conclude therefore 
that its duration was only for a short period. 

Encampment No. 1, constituted in 1794, presents the oldest record in the posses- 
sion of the Grand Commandery of Pennsylvania. Its light has never been extinguished, 
not even in the persecuting days of anti-masonry although it is truo the light shown dimly 
and its rays were occasionally obscured. 

Near the clow of his volume Brother Creigh puts in a claim for the earlier introduc- 
tion of Templarism into the State, that as early as the seventh day of February, 1779, 
Thomas I joctor received all his Masonic degrees from entered apprentice to Knight Tem- 
plar in and continued a member of Lodge No. 2 nntil May 18th, 1779. This Lodge was 
warranted by the Grand Lodge of Atholl Masons, England, in 1758, bearing upon its reg- 
uter No. 69 Brother Croigh introduced in support of this claim of the earlier introduc- 
tion of Templarism a poem which was published in the "Ahirnan Heron ” in 1782, written 
«iy Li it Col. John Parke and addressed to Brother, Col. Proctor K.T., who was at the 

Master of the Lodge in which he received his degrees, and in which Sir Knight 
Creigh mje he was made a Knight Templar, although he does not refer to any record or 
i rotiuce any authority beyond this poem, the dedication of which to him provos, he says, 
that he wai a Knight Templar. Tho last line of the fourth verse states that Proctor wau 
’’ '** I*** 1 line of the third verse declares that Washington was Grand Mas- 

ter. Nov *he proof of Proctor being a Knight Tempiur from this poem is of no higher 
character than is the proof that Washington was Grand Master, as tho poot makes him to 
be. All Maaonio history proves the falsity of thi* plea, and we can deduce from it no 
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.~7"v f "f B ™ lh “ ™ — . K^k. Templar 

•7 f “ ‘ "tarn. ~rd « l» 

a Templar i.taW,, bp*, ,„ g „d 1TM, when the old “ 5» NmT^ “ 7 
whose record u the oldest now possess ' h th« ™ L ‘ od « e "0a 1 organized, 

«■«*» « - * •««•* .^di^r^rs JaZiszz: 

£~E5 b§£ - pwH!;ftSr 

in fulL it *us 8 ( y Keatm ge. The officer* of thi* Body are zirrn 

SU£ SK £C 

£ ,JZ£ 5 TL^ZTf % ?*, 1 K «-”i s «Ja 

^szszli; s ™£r f ^ Jr-sts 

Eaeampnrnnte i. Statm and MWa .hem £ pil aff — 77"« 

men.,, hl^lS^T" 7 * he »" i »» «> «• C riml Brnamp. 

Creigh, hewer. , ciaim. to date Temp^l^ ^mpments of the State. Sir Knight 
caiopment and would render it immortal i> • OI ^ aniza * lon °f the first Grand En- 

Gmnd Encampment the written word* ".nnT ," 8 Up °“ docurnont8 *»««* by the 
the word* “ anno ordinie " “"T* 1 '*® ord.ai* Pennsylyani*.” instead of 

should be written mop 69 for the ear 1867* Oth” a P*' hei 10 no Order, honce it 
their origin from tho constituting of their first Gran^ Commanderies he says date 

•We and just that we ihouldI th. « 1 w * V* * ^ “ “ P ^ 
sanctioned^ by usage, nay ^ltitnd. / , *? tte f ^ nde » of our Order, 

upon this important question!” The Gre^d Co ’ p*' 0 ” ° f th ‘* Gmnd ^ 

to hi- udyic , but dated the hi ,torT «7 T ° f no heed 

when the third or hat Or snd EnLpnmnTw^ZT* * 1864 ’ 

“ fat11 5 h “ ° ther 0wnd Oomm »‘‘deries dated their origin from the constituting of 
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their first Grand Body, Sir Knight Creigh overlook* the fact that no other State had two 
distinct Grand Commanderies, while Pennsylvania had not less than four. Grand Master 
Gardner, of the Gmnd Commandery of Mssrachusetts nd Rhode Island, in his address 
to that Grand body in May, 1865, after remarking that he was aware that in Pennsyl- 
>iini i there was a Grand Encampment in the earlier part of this century, nd that it pro- 
lesfcjd to confer the Order of The Temple, " that Commandery,” he >ys, "faded away." 
He farther remarks, " We have then for onr gratification not only the fact, which is now 
universally conceded, that this Grand Encampment is she oldest Body of Masonic Knight- 
hood npon this continent ” This claim of Sir Kn iglit Gardner aeems to have roused the ire 
of the Pennsylvania champion, and he devotes many pages to the refutation of thi dement, 

overlooking his own in reference to the history of the first Grand Encampment He had 
.stated How long it continued in existence we have no nurni of a eertaining,” and again 
“ But when this Grand Body ceased we do not know, but certainly it did cease to exist, 
and a few yean after its organisation;” bnt Grand Master Gardner did not claim that 
the Grand Encampment of Massachusetts had a prior origin to that of Pennsylvania. 

remirk that there was Grand Enc ampment in the early part of the century is a raf- 
dcient proof of th fact, independent of another that the Pennsylvania Grand Encamp- 
ment was organized in 1797, while that of tfyaachnsetts w. not until 1805. When re 
read the centre?! wy between those two States, so long and bitter in regard to the or- 
ganization of she first Lodge in Americt we are reminded of the dispute between Brutus 
and Caseins, in which Brutes had understood his friend Cassius to say that he was a better 
ms? , when in fact Cas iuu had only remarked, " I am an older not a better man than yon. ” 
In 1885, when Gmnd Master Gardner delivered hi* address, it was, as he say^ % uni- 
versally conceded fact that the Grand Encampment of Massachusetts, which has had an 
uninterrupted existence since 1805, has required at no time any revival to stimulate it into 
life, Its assemblies have been regularly held, notwithstanding the bitter persecutions of 
the auti-ma. ons in their day. The Grand Encampment or the Grand Commandery of 
Pennsylvania vas -eally only eleven years old in 1865, while the Grand Commandery of 
Massachusetts hau reached its sixtieth year. From 1803 or *4 to 1814, and again from 
1835 to 1854, two interregnum, of thirty years, there was no Grand Encampmeut in 
nusylvania. On the 13 th and 14th days of June, 1816, a convention wss held in Phila- 
delphia or the purpo* of organizing the Grand Encampment of Knights Templar for the 
United States of America. At thL date there were existing three Grand Encampments, 
that of Massachusetts, the oldest organized, May 6th, 1800, the Grand Encampment of 
Pennsylvania, organized February 15th, 1814, and of the State of New York, onraniz-4 
June 18th, 1814. 8 

oir Knight Thomas Smith Webb, had been knighted in one of the Encampment# in 
Philadelphia, the date of which cannot now be ascertained, bnt it was, ae all writers 
agroa, ome time immediately preceding the year 1803. In this convention there was a 
great diversity of views between the representative? of the Pennsylvania Grand Encam* 
tnent aw! thoeo of Massachusetts and Now York, styled by Sir Knight Creigh "the New 
England Delegation,” implying that they worked together at least We will give the 
“ u | ,of difle ” uoe in behalf of each in their own language: M. W. Sir Thomas Smith 
communicated to the Gland Encampment over which he presided at Horton 
the following report -"June 11th, 1816, the Pennsylvania Grand Encampment ap- 
pointed a committee to report upon the establishment of a General Grand Encamp- 
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into effect 0^1^ ^ "J **? ** *“ ^ * ««T «» — 

Gncr moment wae^yerT’te th * n . ot * thf ^ fort! * fe!lc th »‘ the Pennsylvania Grand 

t ‘° n -4 »: ss: s zrL^^r d m r* * 

thev Stated that “it wu ; mnn . iM * * . ttd Encampments, and in i' ie ir report 

^SSSSSS. 1 ? 0,6 ~V^ ^ewY^Zd^C 

TWland md W W ? : Encampment “ This fa not true, for the entire New 

toNew *Wk *»* th ‘ 

continues: ‘Tennfirfvanw, however ? Gener ^ Grand Encampment” Creigh 

which is bag d npon the id Testament w^ld^ ‘ rue to primitive Masonry, 

had received from the hands of her Path » h ^ f onsent i “ at the work which s!io 
then are regarded the Webb work u a New England * : * 1 * tod 0r amended ™ d 

mi V.K Muter „ p , Ute Mr ^ Tb S HZ *'- “”• **“ °‘ ** 

Penneyivan fa refused to acknowledge the wofk of Webb^nA® “ * T°” * hy 
Snow), vas that they had in the Mart i , ^h 8 ‘ d a * SOCI *tes (Fowie and 

distance of 1025 j irs f rom each other onfhl C0 “ eCt ! d *7° PVents which transpired at 
erection of the Temple and 4 ho oth a’ • PPc^ng m he time of King Solomon at the 

able objection was the decree of K m “£ t ““ dispensation. But another insuper- 

tnred tor Now England and it, dewnd ° ' ° ^ Cr0M ’ form(d ’ Sjbioned, mnnntoc- 

weii mm «»iih.oldSLlfi”t"^‘; ■ r r m r““' *»•» «-~l» 

»-. TO -rcssr?KS:-‘'“-^ w •“ 

Connecticut, 1790. 

Templary was introduced into Connoeticut in Julv HOB «♦ p„i v * 
from a quotation in the sketch of the history of tl nJ’ 1 ■ Gol ° hester > 88 ' m le “ni 
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High Pratt and Sir Knights Temphus, and a "tor*, as ds ttctiTod th , legrew of Knight 1 
of Malta and MeBtenmwan Pa ” Hero again we find the Bed Cross Knight con- 
ferred at about the time, if not before Mr ebb received the degree of Knight Templar. 
This Body held meetings in *98, *99 and 1801. In 1819 it received a chaster from the 
General G and Encampment. No written ”ecorda of the first three meetings of this old 
Encampment are in existence, the only evidence we have of them is fonnd in the , 'd 
pamphlet. We learn also from another smrn! pamphlet, published in Newfield, 1799, 
entitled “ A hint to Freemasons uss to the organization of the Institntion at this time.” 
T3r pamphlet contain® this p sgreph,— “In the yoar 17 K at Colchester were intro- 
Jnced thi ee degress, namely,— Knights Templar, Kniglit MJta, etc., of which the author • 
knows nothing, only that he has been informed by one of the Order that they exerc' j 
the power withont <*caoutntion or warrant” There eem. to be a conflict between thi# 
first pamphlet oentioned vnd the Charter, the pamphlet stating that a Charter wa re- 
ceived from London in Jnne, 1801, while the Chi' ter makes the date September 5th, 1803. 

mnnacticnt Gazette,'* of Jnly 2d, 1800, reoites the order of procession for 
the dedication of Freenw son’s Hall, at New London, which took plac June 24th, 1800 
in which Knigh;, Templars were assigned a place in the line. April 6th, 1810, the En- 
campment again elected officers with the same titles, who held their officoa till April 28th, 
1819, v ’ en the Encampment came under the jurisdiction of the General Grand Encamp- 
meat of the United States. 

It would seem from the records of that Body that their authority to confer the degrees 
had been called in question, for at ar. Assembly held April 6, 1810, the following was 
p sF ad,— “ Voted, that this Encampment do establish the Charter both receive* from 
London, to be the authority by which they hold and exercise their right of making Knight 
Templars.” 

In 1819, this Encampment was presided over by Thomas Smith Webb, with Henry 
t >wle as Generalissimo. And in Connecticut, as in every other State where an Encamp- 
ment had existed, tuey have put in a claim as having the oldest regular chartered Encamp- 
ment in the United States, claiming that those having a prior existence, received their 
authority, if they had any, from the Supreme Council of the 3Jd, or some other un- 
authorized ource. 

Sir Knight Lncinc E. Hnnt, the writer of the sketch, does not inform us from what 
oody in London the Charter he refers to was obtained, much less does he satisfy ui as to 
it i authority for issuing such a Charter. 

We have an old copy of the by-laws of Washington Encampment No. 1, being that of 
Colchester, in which thi nam» of the members from July, 1796, are published. At that 
date there vere sit members. Prior to 1800, six additional ones were added, and there 
we.e thir "*'x additional Knights created and admitted to membership previous to its 
paying u .he jurisdiction of the Grand Eui&inpinenl of the United States, 
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We hare presented the data elsewh«’» jhowirwc that the Grand Encampment of M —- 
chneetts and Bhodr -’and, and of Sew York, two of the three then Minting State Grand 
Encampment*, appelated delegate- to meet in convention and constitute a General Grand 
Encampment, The delegatee so chosen by this bodies were pre int, took a part therein 
and were elected to office; nnd although the record is defective in not showing it, yet it is 
a fact that they appeared in said convention as the delegates from their respective Grand 
Encampment*, and not from the subordinate Encampments of which they wore a lso 
members, m the pnbli?’ d proceedings would lead ns to believe. 

Sir Knight Gardner made an examination of the records of Boston Encampment, 
the first on the list, and found that it did not send any d&legate or delegates to the con- 
vention of 1816. Sir Knight Thomas Salisbury, of St. John’s Encampment, Providence, 
R. L, afterwards Grand Commander of that old Grand Encampment, examined its records 
and reported that he found no mention of the appointment of any delegt .is to any conven- 
tion in 1816, nor the report of any delegates. The records of Newhnryport Encampment 
previous to 1820 are lost, therefore the facts cannot be verified as to that body, though 
' here can scarcely be a donbt that :t sent no delegates to the convention. Past Grand 
Master Gardner also examim 1 ail the recordu of Darina Conncil, and no reference to the 
appointment of any delegates .nld be found. Sir Knight N. R. Gonld, of Newport, care- 
fnlly ' tamined the records of W shington Encampment, Newport, and reported that no 
delegates were appointed to attend the convention from that body. We have no donbt 
th«t it is equally true as to all the other Encampments, that not one of them way repre- 
sented On the contrary, the representatives who took part in the proceedings of thsi 
convention were the accredited delegates from their respective Grand Encampments. 
Past Grand Master Gardner in his history says. "The tenth section of the original con- 
stitution dopted in 1816 provides that ‘ the Jurisdiction of the several State Grand En- 
campments shall not extend beyond the limits of the Stale in which they shall respectively 
be holden, except in case wherein, before the formation of this constitution, a Grand 
Encampment had been formed b> a united representation of the Encampments in two 
adjoining States.’” "Is there any donbt si to the two States referred to in this sec- 
tion? iuqnir. Past Grand Master Gardner. We think there can be none, irowsnnch as 
the only Grand Encampments represented in the convention were those of the Grand En- 
campments of Miesachusetts and Rhode Island, and of New York, md which formed the 
General Grand Encampment. 

In th.s connection he propound,; the following query: “ Was there any other Grand 
Encampment formed by a united representation of the Encampments in two adjo ining 
State* except in Massachusetts and Rhode Island ? ” W* answer, yes. The Second Grand 
Encampment of Pennsylvania formed in 1814 was composed of Encampment in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Maryland and Delaware. Inasmuch, however, as the Grand Encamp- 
ment of Pennsylvania fu not represented therein, the language could not possibly refer 
to that organization. The Grand Encampment of Massachusetts and Rhode Island was 
pre »nt and represented at the orgsnizs iion of the General Grand Encampment in 1816, 
and has been represented by its deleg ites at every sessior since. 

At the date of the organisation of the General Grand Encampment in 1816, there were 
Encampments in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, in New York, Pennsylvania, Maine, 
(Jonnt c iiout, Delaware. Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina and Louisiana, and there wer 
Grand Encampments in Mai whueetts and Rhode Island, in New York and Pennsylvania. 
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Virginia, May 5, 1823; Geoi/ia Encampment, at Augusta, Georgia, Mu/ 3th, 1823; Mount 
Calvary Kneampmont, at Middiebnr/, Vermont, February 20, 1824; Trinity Encamp- 
ment, at Hanover, Mew Hampshire, March 24, 1824; Washington Encampment, at the 
city of Washington, Jannary 14, 1825; LaFayctte Encampment, at Georgetown, Sonth 
Carolina, March, 1825; DeWitt Clinton Encampment, at Portsmouth, New Hompuhira, 
Jana «y, 1826; Monnt Horeb Encampment, Hopkinton, New Hampshire, May 1, 1826; 
and Charter* of Recognition to Colmnbia Encampment, at Columbia, South Carolina, 
fi auary 24, 1824; « arren En ampment, at Harper’s Fe-ry, Virginia, July 4, 1824; Win- 
chester Encampment, at Winchester, Virginia, Jnly 4, 1824. 

“ 1 ttt the Q«neral Grand Generali, imo hau granted the Mowing Charter* to wit: 
% ebb Encampment, at Islington, Kentncky, Jannary 1st, 1826; Miami Encampment, 
at Lebanon, Ohio, March 14, 1826; and a Chart sir of Recognition to South Carolina En- 
campment, at Charleston, Sonth Carolina, September 23, 1823.” 

3 resignation of Sir Oliver M. Lowndes, the representative from the Grand En- 
campment of New York in the convention which constituted the Grand Encampment, 
wrn Announced, and suitable resolutions in recognition of his services were passed An 
application was at that early day presented and considered from the city of Mexico, pray- 
,ng the establishment of an Encampment of Knights Templar in that City, bnt no stion 
was f • n. Applications have been made from the jame City from 1826 to the present 
peric i, rt. id with no better success. 

*; war 'oted that Encampments homing Charter* from the General Grand Encamp- 
ment in the several S tates where there are no Grand Encampments may be represented in 
this 0enera! Grand Encampment, as some of them were, from which vra learn, as aLo from 
«ther sources, that Charters in most instances at that early day were granted, rather than 
Dispensations. Indeed, with the exception of the dispensation issued in 1317, and another 
in 1825, Charte rs direct were issued to the first twenty-six Encampment j cr »ted between 
the years 1817 and 1835. 

fo M.E., It s Excellency DeWitt Clinton, Governor of New York, was re-elected 

<• «. M., and R.E. Jonathan M/e, of Claremont; Now Hampshire, Deonty General Grand 
Master. 

The fonrth a, embly was held in New York, Soptomber 14, 1829, Deputy General Grand 
Master Nye presiding, Tames Herring of New York, General Grand Recorder pro tern The 
I *epnty General Grand .faster delivered a brief address, which, however, does not appear in 
the records, directing the attention of the General Grand Encampment to the loss they had 
rstained since their last meeting by the death of the Most Eminent General Grand Master 
S,r ** W,tt Clinton ' A committee wai appointed to prepare suitable resolutions to bo spread 
on the minutes of the General Grand Encampme nt, expressing their respect for his memory 
and sorroi for his loss. The deceased Grand Master had been very prominent in public as 
well in Masonic affairs. He had presided over the Grand Lodge of the State of New 
t or for many years, was Grand Master and Governor of the State at the time the Morgan 
excitement begsr. He wa? ucceeded in office by the Deputy General Grand Masteriir 
*L° n than N ye, of New Hampshire, and James Herring, of New York, was elected General 
- rand Recorder, both of whom were present at the next triennial meeting. 

At the next conclave. i>eing the iStii, held in Baltimore November 29, 1832, Maryland 
Encampment No. 1 at Baltimore eamo nnder the jurisdiction of the General Grand En- 
campment, and had its Charter duly endorsed by the Grand Officers. The Grand Master 
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committee on tbo doings of the General Grand Officer*. The Gen. Gr. Mart?' id Deputy 
»eiv re-elected, and the Gen. Gr. Oapt. Goal, promoted and looted Gen. Or. Ge ralissimi, 
and Sir Wm. H. Ellis, of Connecticut, elected Gee. Grand Captain Genera The En- 
campments in Ohio were nnthorisud to form a Grand Encampn ni. 

General Grand Encampment met in triennial conclave September 19th, 18>4, at Now 
Haven, Conn., Sir Joseph K, Stapleton, D.O.G. Master. 

A written report from the General Grand Master containing an apology for 'll* non- 
attendance w» prt ent-sd by the G.G. Bee. This, however, does not appear of rec rd or in 
the published proceedings. 

The Deputy G.G. Master also presented & brief report of his doings. The col- nittee, 
through Sir Archmeld Bull, presented u revision of the Constitution, v ' ieh was ad pted. 
It is essentially the aune as that of 1835, and is published with the proceedings. 

A Charter of Rtcognitim was granted to the old South Carolina T mpment If#. 1, 
whose existeacs we have elsewhere traced beck to 1780, 

Indivisible Friend* Encampment No. 1 at Now Orleans, win- wen charters by 

the Grand Encampment of New York before the organisation o eeral Gnus Et. 

campment,was at this conclave enrolled npon the roiter of the G. ( pines t and can * 
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abundanoe of material to bo occupied, and there ihonld nndoi j be opp-ort; nitiet 
afforded, fddlitks granted and preparations made adequate to ti «xj <1 i mn.iti." 
Wkit vast chaugec have taken place in this great valley in the fwrsy-flve * that have 
olaj id since the presentation of that report l The than!.- of the ueneral ( imp. 

ment were presented to Sir Knight Reese for the faithful and able manner nr h hr 
had discharged the various dnties connected with the several offices he Its held » the 

Genera’ Grand Encampment. He appears indeed to have be* -** the nv-urt ant offi .t 

connect*! with the body np to that date. At thi* session a moiuti , as adopts! 3 ». 
elating that East General Grand Master James M. Aller, for afis conduct 1 w hhoh ig 

fjnds which came into his handy in the discharge of the es of his wits the 

censnre of the General Grand Encampment, and that he <w aotifi t., amount 

in his hands before the next triennial meeting, or appea. at that time now cause 

why he hould not be expelled. Not appearing at the next cone was duly 

expelled. 

Sir Archibald Bull, of Troy, New York, was elected General t.ru .a ter, the 

Deputy re-olectc 1, General Grand Captain General promoted, and Sir Wm , iubbard, 
of Columbus, Ohio, elected General Grand Captain General, end the U - iral Grand Re- 
corder reelected. 

Judge Hubb rd, from Ohio, now for the first time puts in an appearance, and 
coming was destined to work wonders in the organization, and infruc into it system, order 
and new life. The General Grand Recorder reported he had devised and cansed to bo 
uugraved & Seal for the Body, which wa- adopted. Tho design is nondescript, and not 
adapted to the purpose for which it was intended. Strange to say, however, it is retained 
to the present day, and every attempt of his successors to introduce a herald io design has 
been frowned npon by those who have no taste in such matters. 

The tenth triennial meeting, as the conclaves were then called, waa held at Columbus, 
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A proposition was at that early day considered to (elect a permanent place' for holding 
the meetings of the General Grand Encampment. Thu failed as it did again in 1886. 

The work was exemplified before the Grand Encampment by the E . • . V .iters 
of DeMolay und Boston Encampments of Boston upon actnol candidates in their 
Asylum. In the cm** of the Grand Encampment of Virginia, the Gen. Grand Encamp- 
ment resolved to maintain the time position and relation toward it a? had been done in 
predion® years. A communication from Pittsburgh E.icampraent No. 1, working nnder 
Charter from the General Grand Encampment, was presented, reciting that a clandestine 
Body of Templars was working in Philadelphia nnder a revived warrant granted by the 
Old Grand Encampment of Pennsylvania of 1814, which really had ceaaeJ to exist for 
twenty or twenty-five years. The Gen. Grand Encampment sustained its subordinate, 
ind i ef used to recognize the v&.idity of tli> other. 

The committee on the doings of the Genera Grand Officers reported that the Gen. 
Grand Master hoc mbmitted to the committee all hit; official com pondence, constating of 
the letters and communications received by him, and hie letter-book containing copies of 
the letters he bad written, and noted the fact for the purpose of expressing their ap- 
probation of the careful and business- like manner in which the G.G.M. had performed 
his dnty. The committee commended hi example to his §uc««#ore. Ho had indeed in 
one triennial period bronght order ont of confut-ion. G.G.M. re-elected; Sir Knight Ellis, 
of Connecticut, D.G.G.M.; Sir Kt. Glut. W. Moore, of Mata., G.G.G.; Sir Wm. T. Gonld, 
of Georgia, G.G.C.G.; and Sir Benjamin Brown French, G.G. Recorder, who became the 
active associate sad fellow-laborer of the G.G. Master, and in 1859 succeeded him as 
G.G. Master. 

The meeting of the yew 1853 (the twelfth) was held Sept. 18th, at Lexington, Ky., — 
the first time G.G. Officers vere all at their posts. The Grand Encampment of Kentncky, 
in addition to those of tlio last meeting, was reported present, nd an Encampment from 
Indiana and Past Grand Master from Mas ichnaett". New York, Connecticut nd 
Kentucky were also represented. 

The report of the Gen. Grand Master covers ourteen page", He reports having i sued 
dispenwiiore; for the formation of twelve Encampments located in ten different Stab -; 
in speaking of Tempiwy he always and everywhere calls it Templar Masonrtt, which ia 
worthy of note, aa in these letter days we have new light® who declare there is no connec- 
tion between the two organizations. He reported that the Grand Encampment of Vir- 
ginia had recoded from it position of non-allegiance. lie recommended an amendment 
to the Constitution, so aa to avoid the unnecessary prefixes to the officers; this was done 
in 1856. lie reported the death o‘ Sir Knight Joseph K. Stepleton, of Maryland, who 
for fifteen years had filled the position of Depnty G.G.M. Brief reports sere presented 
by the other officers. The General Grand Officers were re-elected. Sir Knight Tncker, 
of Vermont, presented a very fall report npon the elaborate report of the G.G.M. which 
proved of equal interest The reports of the several committees show a manifest improve- 
ment over corresponding doenmt^ta of the previonr meetings, a result donbtlees due to 
the example set them by their great chief. 

The work was again exemplified npon an actual candidate, this time by Webb En- 
uunpmcnt No. 1 , of Lexington. The most important laboi of the meeting was *he ap- 
pointment of a committee consisting of Sir Knights Oilman, of Maryland; Moore, of 
Mas schnsetts and Rhode Island; Gould, of Georgia; Mackey, of South i n ^dj. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

GRAND ENCAMPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1850. 

A T the 13th conclave, which assembled at Hartford, Conn., on the 9th day of 
September, 1856, ten Grand Encampments were represented, viz . : Maine, Mr . »*■ 
chnsetts and Rhode Ialand, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
•Jhio, Kentucky, Indiana and Texas, and the following States by Subordinate En- 
campments: New Hampshire, Maryland, South Carolina, Georgia, Vlabama, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, California and the District of Columbia, twelve. A 
number of ne*< members entered the body for the first time, some of whom were then, 
and other.: at a later period became, prominent light/' in the Order. One, Sir Kt. Follows, 
of Louisiana, Grand Master in 1871; Simons of New York, for twenty-one year Grand 
fre surer; and Parvin, of Iowa*— fifteen years Grand Recorder — who wrought a great 
change and improvement in the office in the style of it? published proceedings and other 
needed changes. 

The Grand Master read an address of seventeen printed pages, reporting in detail his 
official i«cta and views of Templar Masonry. He reported that he bid made a personal 
visit to the Grand Encampment of Virginia, and had succeeded in harmonizing the an. 
tugonism so long existing between that body and the G.G. Encampment. Also that he 
had prepared the way for the union of the two rival Grand Encampments in Pennsylvania, 
one composed of Encampments holding allegiance to the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
and the other by those organize ! by the General Grand Encampment. He roportod 
having issued twelve dispensations for the forming of new Eucampmenti in eight different 
States in the South and West. 

Among the valuable subjects reported was a “ Digest of Decisions,” which went through 
a second edition, and became the basis upon which Gr. Recorder Parvin, in 1871, published 
a Code of the Decisions of Grand Masters Hubbard, French, Palmer and Gardner. He 
reported that he lmd exercised a supervision over the whole of the Subordinates, whether 
State or otherwise, ignoring the fact that the State bodies were constituent and not sub- 
ordinate bodies. His iron will overcame all opposition; this, however, did much to arouse 
a spirit of jealousy and hostility to the National Bod) , ever since entertained by many 
leading Templars and Grand Commanderies. Ho reported that there was no Rule stab- 
liahing a uniform dres= for the members at large, and deemed the present time demanded 
the correction of the evil. This was an entering wedge to the inauguration of that feature 
in TV mplary since styled “fum and feathers,” He reported that no unlawful competition 
TOL. ▼. Iff. 
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or collision or even nukind or uncourteouo feelings had been manifested on the part of any 
of the Subordinate i , but, on the contrary, tlie mont fraternal and truly knightly courtesy 
bad distinctly marked the course and character of all. The conclave was berun, continurd 
and closed in a love-feast such as has not been equalled since in any meeting of the Gr. 
Encampment 

The Gen. Gr. Master and Recorder reported that they were nn. ole to procure copies 
»f the published proceedings orior to 1826. Able committee were appointed upon 
all the leading topics: Morris, of Kentucky, chairman of the committee on doings of G.G. 
Officers; Gilman, of Maryland, on Fiuanco; Morgan Nelson, of Virginia, Dispensations 
and new Encampments; Mackey, of South Carolina, on Grievances, and the veteran 
Tucker, of i ermont, on Jurisprudence, all of whom presented full reports. 

T. S. Gourdin, of South Carolina, offered the following resolution, which was adopted, 
and he made chairman of the committee. 

keratf, . L correct history of the Knights Templar, subsequent to the martyrdom of our re- 
vereo Grand M»ater, Jacques De Molay, has never been written; and whereas such a histor would 
tfrt Jy tend to produce unanimity of sertiment among the Brethren of the various Masonic Kites 
tnd to place our illustrious Order in its * ue position before the world, and whereas, also, ths ma- 
terials for ruch a work can only be obtained in Europe, 

Be it tiierefore resolved, that a committee be appointed, whose duty it shall be to report, r,t 
their earliest convenience, concerning the feasibility of producing an accurate histoi of the Order 
of Knights Templar from the death of the Martyr to the present time; and the best method of ac- 
complishing this object. 

Sir Knight Gourd in at that date was misled, as were all his associates, in the absence 
of authentic and reliable date for Templar history, and entertained the belief that the 
Templary of the United State® was identical and in continuation of that of the Templary 
of the Crusade As cl f irman of that committee, he, at the succeeding conclave, pre- 
sented a most interesting report, now classed among the rarities of Templar literature. 

Gr. Master Hubba-.d, chairman of the Committee on Constitution, reported that the 
committee had been aided in their labors by Sir Rob. Morris, of Kentucky, and suggested 
that he be added to the committee, which was agreed to; and later, Sir Kt. Morr; sub- 
mitted the draft of a Constitution substantially as it was adopted and first published iu 
1856. 

The famous Charter Oak of Hartford blew down during the week of the conclave, and 
the Hon. Isaac W. Stewart, owner of the property, presented the Gen. Grand Encamp- 
ment artli a fragment, which the Grand Body ordered to be made into a Cross and deposited 
with tho G. G. Treasurer. 

The G.G. Encampment further resolved that it “could not ontertain Masonic com- 
munications of any kind from a body of clandestine Masons unrecognized by the Grand 
Encampment of New York (in which the body wm located.)” Hero the principle is fully 
i ccognized that a G. Grand Body of Templar; ms v take cognizance of the legitimacy of the 
Masonry or degrees of a Body Grand or Subordinate— a position which in these latter 
daya is deuied by some and doubted by other orthodox Mason;; and Templars. 8ir Knight 
Morris, from the committee on tho doings of the G. G. Officers, submitted a lengthy and 
valuable report on the G. O. Masters Address. “ Comparing it with all the offioial state- 
ments that preceded it, from tho origin of this governing body of 8ir Knights to the year 
1847, what a revolution has your active, talented and distinguished Chief Officer effected 
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“ * li . th< de Pf rtwi ° f hi. duty a* iU head !*• Words well and truly epoken, 

a0 ™ ro »* ht - Sir Knight Morgan Netam, of Virginia, declined* to 
X “ °- T °- llMt r ' a 1 Sir Hnbhwd continued in office another period of 

.r : yea s. In conwderation of the regard and esteem entertained for him by the Sir 
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1 at J*f* or * a " d the new Const! *.1 tion, published with the proceedings, en- 

!Zl T^ C JZT T T 100 W new is divided into four 

the till J- n firand Eunm P me '- <>t the United Status; here, a* in 

the ltle of the Grand Officers, the prefix General wai dropped 

Art fr.°r C ; mmanderies (no i° n 8 er Encampments) is the subject of Article second. 
Article third w devoted to the consideration of Subordinate Commanderies, and clearly 

fourth ° nd ftS^r i? 08 ® Commandenes created h I ‘he Grand Encampment. Article 
fourth, entitled Miscellaneous, trrafa of several minor subjects, and provides how the in- 
strument may bo amended. F 116 ln 

Tf. leading nd important subjects of legislation ’estod in the Grand Encampment 
are three in number: 1, Dress (nnifo.m, costume); 2, Work (Ritual); and 8, Discipline 
(forms of trial) of Templar Masonry. u o, discipline 

of £?S m ** “ W ” WaS n0t ^ i8latud “P° n nntiI conclaves 

Temnfr“ ’ % * year th ® famous " mict the Uniform of a Knight 

the it! Tf Untl1 th ° °° naavo of 1886 ren »iued the common law. Now 

the a hole matter is relegated to the Grand Commander**. 
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^din lL l lt f ; 1 r , t ' ,e0rd ‘' r ° f Ma,ta was adopted and distributed 

S-jj tAh a V ic r ** Cr0S8 M,d Kn « ,lt T«npl>r was dso adopted an,’ di, 
tributed to the Granu and Subordinate Commanderies. 

In 1880 the Grand Encampment acted upon the third subject, and promulgated an 
thoritativoly the Form for Templar Trials AH- Forms for c^stitotmg ^0^ 

““h n , if ti0n * erTice8 0f 0raud ard Subordinate Commauderk s. 

In 18.4 the Grand Encampment adopted a Code of Statutes, lately compiled from 
the decisions of the several Grand Masters, collected and publisliei in 1871 by t he Gran 
Recorder, together with the Constitution, in the proof *dings of that conclave 

rhongh late, better than never, tl.o Grand Encampment has at last legislated upon each 
ItZ ^ nW th ° Ritei “ d 1 - - ™ - Punishment are 

conflict COntention8 ’ K row *ng out of the adoption of the ne« v .institution relative to the 
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mmandenes, and the change of nomenclature of the Grand Bodies and Officer 
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Fourteenth Triennial Conclave, Chicago, III,., September 13th, mo 

Q )roc * dlD g* from 1816 to 1856 were ordered reprinted 
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Fifteenth Triennial Conclave, New York, September 1st, 1862. 
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The subject o' Tt mplsr Uniform «me up again, as it has done regularly at everv Fn- 
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The Grand Encampment accepted the invitation of the Sir Knighie of Maryland, and 
voted to hold » a eighteenth triennial at Baltimore. Sir Wm. Bewail Gardner, of Massa- 
chusetts, was elected Grand Master, and Sir John D. Caldwell was re-elected Grand 
Recorder. 

The Eighteenth Triennial Conclave was held in Baltimore, September 19th, 
1871. The order of exercises was varied from former occasions, 

Tho Grand Encampment was cordially welcomed in an elegant Address by Hon. Bro. 
John H. B. Lat/obe, M. W. Gr. Jiister of Masons of Maryland, to which Grand Master 
Gardner responded in suitable terms. 

Giund Mas ter Gardner delivered also an Introdnctory Addres before the reading of 
his triennial report, much more voluminous than those of hie predecessors. The enter- 
tainments, parade, etc., provided by the Local Committee, were also far in excess of 
those inaugurated at St. Ixiuis. An interesting report was presented by' Sir Jar II. 
/lopkins, who had been commissioned to investigate tho subject of the origin, etc,, of 
the Modern Order of the Temple during his late visit to England and the Continent. 

The Memorial of tho Grand Commandery of Virginia presented by Sir Kt. Robt. E. 
Withers, siuce Grand Master, asking leave to withdraw from the Grand En campment, 
was rejected. John Q. A. Fellows, of Louisiana, was elected Grand Master, and Theodore 
Sutton Parvin, of Iowa, Grand Recorder. Both these Sir Knights entered the body at 
Hartford, Conn., in 1856, memorable as the year of the adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion, There was no business of genorel or special interest transacted at this meeting. 

Nineteenth Triennial Conclave. 

T rand Encampment met in triennial Conclave in New Orleans December 1st, 
1874, Grand Master Fellows presiding. 

The two important subject* of legislation at this conclave were the adoption of the 
Code of Statute; and further legislation on the subject of Uniform, authorizing the Grand 
and subordinate Commanderies, using tho black or old costume, to continue its use and 
so havo uniformity in variety. 

Sir Jas II. Hopkins, of Pennsylvania, was elected Grand Master, and the Grand Re- 
corder re-elected. 

Twentieth Triennial Conclave, Cleveland, Ohio, August 28 tii, 1877 . 

Sm James Herron IIopkinp, M. E. G. M.; Sm T. S. Parvin, Grand Rep, 

The Grand Encampment was cordially welcomed in appropriate addresses by the re- 
presentatives of the Grand T/xlge and Grand Encampment of Ohio, appropriate 
reference being made by the Grand Master and by the Committee on his address to the 
(sart which the Knights Templar of the United States took in the patriotic exorcises of the 
Centennial year of American Independence, and the National Exposition at Philadelphia, 
in commemoration thereof — 

Several proposed Amendments were mado to the Constitution and Code. The Fi- 
nances were reported by the Committee in a healthy co" litiou, and the recommendation 
of the Grand Master to increase the tax and establish ai. dowment Fund rejected, as it 
wafc thought that the amount already assessed against the Grand Commandery would 1* 
more, m absequent experience hea proved, than sufficient to meet all the necessary ex- 
penses of the Grand Encampment. 
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of the high appreciation entertained for his faithful aud efficient service as Grand Tieas- 
urer for twenty-one years. This Conclave was the occasion of the assembling of the 
largest number of Sir Knights ever before gathered together, and the number of their 
visiting friends was far in exec 4 of those ever before attending sneh a me ting. Sir 
Knight Benjamin Dean, Boston, Mass., was elected M. £. G. M., mid Sir Knight T. S. 
Parvin of Iowa, re-elected Grand Recorder. San Francisco, Cal., was designated for the 
next meeting, August 21st, 1883. 

The Twenty-second Triennial Conclave, Convened at San Francisco, Cal., 
August 21st, 1883, Sir Benjamiu Dean, M. £. G. M., Presiding. The Grand Encamp- 
ment met a most cordial and royal welcome at the hands of the people and the Sir 
Knights of the Paeific Coast. On Sunday Religious services were held in the large 
Asylum, which was suitably decorated for the occasion, and a sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Grand Prelate, Sir Knight Clinton Locke of Chicago, listened to by thousands 
of Sir Knights aud eitizens. Preparatory to the opening of the Grand £ncampment, 
addresses of Welcome were delivered by the Governor (General Stoneman) and others. 

The Grand Master presented an address of unusual length, incorporating many facts 
of great historical interest, relative to the early introduction of Templary into the United 
States. He also presented a lengthy correspondence with the Convent General of Eng- 
land, and the causes of the failure to negotiate a Treaty of Amity between it and the 
Grand Encampment. He fully discussed the subject of the Ritual, aud presented that 
of the old Grand Encampment of Massachusetts and Rhode I land. 

The subjects of Templar Uniform and Ritual were again uppermout in the delibera- 
tions of the body ; that relating to Uniform was again deferred, as was also that of the 
Ritual of the Order of the Temple. The Ritual of Malta was accepted and adopted. 

The several proposed Amendments to the Constitution and Cone were not acted 
upon, but the Committee, II. £. G. M. Hopkins chairman, reported that 

“it is the unanimous opioion of lhe Commillec that these propositions cannot be legally acted upon at this 
Conclave.” The Constitution, Section 67, prescribing the method of amending that documeol, aod lhe Statute 
contains this qualifying clause: “Provided, however, that any member intending to submit a motion relative to 
a change of the Conslilutioo, Statutes or Ritual shall give notice, etc., aod notice thereof shall be inserted in the 
summons otherwise ho Much motion shall be entertained .” 

No summons lmd beru issued, the Grand Master having failed to issue one, as had all his 
predecessors; since the term of Grand Master Hubbard, who originated the system, there 
is no law requiring the Grand Master nor any one else to issue a summons. 

The Grand Encampment took an official part in the laying of the Corner Stono of 
the Monument, to commemorate the virtues and deeds of Sir Knight the lute President 
of the United States, Janies A. Garfield. Sir Robert E. Withers of Virginia was elected 
M. E. Grand Master, and Sir Knight T. 8. Parvin of Iowa, re-elected Grand Recorder. 
St. Louis, Mo., was designated for the next meeting, September 21, 1886. 

The Twenty-tiiird Triennial Conclave, Con vetted at St. Louis, Mo., Soptem- 
her 21, 1886. Sir Charles Roothfe, R. E. Deputy Grand Master, presided, in place of 
Grand Master Robert E. Withers, who had soon after the close of the loot triennial con- 
clave received the apiwmtment of U. S. Consul to Hong Kong, China, and departed for 
his ]>ost. Grand Master Withers returned to the United States from China, arriving in 
St. 1 <mt is during tho election of his successor, Sir Charles Roome, whom lie installed into 
office, aud then retired, with the sympathies and good will of the Sir Knights 
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Four daily sessions were held, and much rontine business transacted. Sir Knight 
J. P. S. Gobin, of Pennsylvania, was elected M. E. Grand Master. Denver, Col., was 
selected for the next meeting, August 9th, 1892. 

The Twenty-fifth Triennial Conclave, was held at Denver, Colorado, 
August 9th, 1892. The visiting Sir Knights received a most cordial welcome in the 
“Silver City.” Addresses of welcome were made by the Governor of the State, the 
Mayor of the City, and the Grand Commander of the Grand Commandery of the State. 
To these, M. E. Grand Master Gobin responded in grateful terms. He said “ it was a 
most fitting occasion that the 25th or ‘Silver’ Anniversary of the Grand Encampment 
should be held in the ‘Silver City,’ as it commemorated not only the great progress of 
Knights Tempi aristn in a quarter of a century, but also the wonderful development of 
this gr \t Western metropolis.” In his address, the M. E. Grand Master said : 

“The Wnacs of * Crow ’ hu a well-defined »nd dMerredly prominent position in ererj Sute and Territory 
in the Nation, the Territory of Alaska alone excepted. Peace in all our Co*- cils has prevailed, and prosperity 
marked the onward march of Grand and Subordinate bodies as a rule. A marked increase in the membership, an 
extension of the Commanderies into the newly- formed States and Territories, and the healthy financial condition 
of the various bodies are the evidences of increased seal and continued devotion to the Ordr .** 

The Report of the Grand Recorder showed an increase of 67 Subordinate Com- 
inanderies under jurisdiction of the Grand Commanderies; 8 under jurisdiction of the 
Grand Encampment; and an increase in membership since last report (1889), of 13,873. 

The Rituals of the Illustrious Order of the Red Cross and the Valiant and Mag- 
uanimons Order of the Temple were reported and adopted, and it was resolved, that after 
January 1st, 1894, no other Rituals for these Orders shall be used within the jurisdiction 
of the Grand Encampment. 

A committee was appointed to revise the Constitution, Code of Statutes, Edicts and 
Law.* and to report the same to the next Triennial Conclave. Four daily sessions were 
held, and a large amount of important business was disposed of. Boston, Mass., was 
selected for holding the 26tli Triennial Conelave, August 27th, 1892. New officers were 
elected and ins tailed; Sir Knight Hugh McCurdy, of Michigan, as M. E. Grand Master. 

The Twenty-sixth Triennial Conclave, was held at Boston, Massachusetts, 
August 17th, 1895. Preceded by a parade, in which appeared 20,000 Knights, accom- 
panioned by 140 'lands, numbering over 3500 musicians, the officers of the Grand 
Encampment were escorted to the Masonic Temple, where addresses of welcome wore 
made by the Governor of the State and the Mayor of the City. M. E. Grand Master 
McCurdy responded in his most felicitous style, acknowledging the great compliment 
paid the Grand Encampment. 

M. E. Grand Master McCurdy, in liis Address to the Grand Encampment, said : 
‘‘ In 1816 there were only 8 Commanderies or Encampments, as they were then called — 
only 500 Knights Templar in the United States. Now we have a membership of 110,- 
000 ; 40 Grand Commanderies, having under their jurisdiction 950 Subordinate Com- 
manderies, and the Grand Encampment having 30 Subordinate Commanderies.” 

The report of the Grand Recorder showed a table of comparisons, which gave the 
increase of Commanderies, Grand and Subordinate, and the total increase in membership 
during the last three years, as compared with the previous three years. It showed an 
increase of 13,879 members as against 13,873. The total was given ns 106,670. Sir 
Warren La Rue Thomas, was elected Grand Master, and Pittsburgh, Pm, to be the next 
place of meeting, October 11th, 1898. 
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BROTHER HENRY WARREN ROGG. 33° 


After three year;-, of most successful rule as M. E. Grand Master of the 
Grand Encampment Knights Templar of the U. S. A., Bro. H. W. Rugg, D D., 
died at i’rovidence, R. I., on July 21st, 1910, close on the eve of the 31st Tri- 
ennial Encampment at Chicago, over which, in the ordinary course of events, 
he would have presided He will be widely missed as a Mason, and as a man, 
whose warm heart responded to every call for human sympathy, and whose words 
of encouragement expressed a high conception of human responsibility. 

The Order of the Temple was conferred upon him in 1863 at North Gardiner, 
Maine. He removed to Hath, Maine, where he was active in the organizing of 
Dunlap Com sandery, of which body he was a charter member. Removing to 
f rovidence, R. I., he affiliated with St. John's Commandery, No. 1, anil was soon 
elected its Emi ent Commander. A few years later he was elected Grand Com- 
mander of the Grand Commandery of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, holding 
that position for two years, and its writer of correspondence for some twenty years 
until his decease. He was the Historian of St. John’s Commandery at its Cen- 
tennial celebration in 1902, and rendered a like service for the Grand Coin- 
mandery of Massachusetts and Rhode Island in 1905, when he edited the volume 
containing important information concerning the origin and historv of Templarv. 

Brother Rugg was in his 77th year at the time of his death. He was a native 
of Massachusetts, but had resided in Providence, R. I., for over 40 years. He 
was made a Mason soon after attaining his majority, and in the rears near 
following reci. ved the Degrees conferred in Chapter Council, Commandery. and 
Scottish Rite. The 33 rd Degree in the Scottish F ; was conferred upon him 
by the Supreme Council of the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction at the session held 
111 Boston, September, 1900. 

Grand Master Rugg entered the Grand Encampment at the 20th Triennial 
Conclave held at Cleveland in 1877.- At the 25th Conclave held at Denver. Col- 
orado, in 1892, he was elected Grand Junior Warden, and at the 30th Triennial 
one lure, held at Saratoga, in 1907, he was elected by a unanimous vote to lie 
the head of the Grand Encampment, which high office he dignified in every 
possible way. There are but five Supreme governing bodies of Teinplary in 
the world, their centres being the United States, England and Wale? Scotland, 
Ireland, and Canada. 

Although Bro. Rugg devoted much of his attention to the Templar Order, 
he was deeply interested in every branch of Freemasonry, and alwavs sought to 
promote its prosperity. He had scarcely passed his majority when he became a 
member of Fraternal Lodge, Barnstable, Mass., and shortly afterwards became 
the first Master of a new lodge at West Dennis, Mass., and shortly after of Solar 
Lodge, Bath, Me. Removing to Providence he affiliated with St. John’s Lodge, 
and be was Grand Vaster of the Grand lodge of Rhode Island. Pro. Rugg has 
written much on Masonic and Templar ubjects, and was editor of the "Free- 
mason's Repository” for over a '[Uarter of n century. Hf delivered many public 
addres es and orations, many of which, on account of their literary and Masonic 
value, have been issued in printed form. 
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While the Fart of Fusion, Most Eminent Grand Master of England and Wales, and his suite were In the 
Asylum of the Grand Encampment on the third day of the Conclave, the Committee on Foreign Relations made 
report, by its Chairman, Sir Knight John Corson Smith , of Illinois. The report dwelt in fraternal terms on 
the relations of amity exi' jng between all of the Supreme Jurisdictions. Australia, which three years since was 
somewhat irregular in its Templar Masonry, was rented regular and flourishing. The close attachment existing 
between the Great Priory of England and Wales, and the Grand Encampment of the United States was expressed 
in the visit of the Grand Master of the former body to the Grand Encampment, and by reference to the frequent 
visits of Sir Knight Smith in his official capacity as chairman to the Great Priory of England. 

The venerable Sir Knight Smith was visibly affected upon the conclusion of his report, and the Earl of 
Fuston responded in terms of dignified appeal for a closer union of the English 1 peaking races. The scene was 
inspiring. The seven dignitaries of the highest Templar body in England, the Grand Masters of the United 
States and Great Britain standing side hy side, Ihe venerable Chairman of our Foreign Relations Committee on 
their left, the Past Grand Masters and officers of the Grand Encampment ranged on either side, the back ground 
of the stage setting being the American and English flags, and the Grand Encampment itself represented hy 
nearly three hundred uniformed delegates forming the foreground of the picture. Those who were fortunate in 
being present will recall the incident with pleasure in after years. 

Sir Knight George M. Moulton, of Illiuois, was elected Most Eminent Grand Master 
and Sir Knight J. A. Gerow, of Michigan, V. E. Grand Recorder, ami Saratoga Springs, 
New York, to be the next place of meeting, July 9th, 1907. 

The Thirtieth Triennial Conclave, was held at Saratoga Spring®, New York, 
July 9th, 1907. The Grand Encampment Sessions of this Conclave we re held in the Town 
Hall Theatre, ar 1 were continued for three days M. E., Grand Master George M. Moulton, 
presiding. The total membership of the Order in the Grand Jurisdiction, according to 
the report of the Grand Recorder, was shown to l>e 172,149. 

Sir Knight Jleury \V. Rugg, wns elected M. E. Grand Master; Sir Knight William 
B. Mclish, Deputy Grand Master, and Sir Knight John A. Gerow, Grand Recorder. 

A committee was appointed by the Grand Master to procure a suitable testimonial to 
the value of $250 for presentation to the retiring Grand Master, Sir Knight George M. 
Moulton, in recognition of the able performance of his duties for the past three years. 

The Grand Encampment adjourned to meet in Chicago, 111., on August 9, 1910. 

The Thirty- first Triennial Conclave was held at Chi -ago, 111., August 9-12, 
1910. — At the opening of the Thirty-first Triennial Conclave, of the Grand Encamp- 
ment of Knights Templar held at Chicago, 111., August 9-12, 1910, the loss of Grand 
Master Henry W. Rugg was keenly felt. A beautiful tribute was paid to Lira by 
Actin'/ Grnwl Master William, B. Melish, who said iti part : 

“It is in great sorrow that I assume the duties and responsibilities of the office of Grand Master, made vacant 
by the death of our beloved Grand Master, Henry Warren Rugg, who entered the asylum above on Tuesday, 
July 21, 1910. 

<f While I have known for months of the illness of Grand Master Rugg, and thut his disease was thought to be 
incurable, yet I had hoped with him and his family that he might be spared with strength enough to attend this 
Trienniat Conclave, to gratify his great desire to preside over the deliberations of the Grand Encampmeut and 
present his report of his acts as Most Eminent Grand Master during the past three years. 1 1 is re|x>rt is here, 
complete and ready for consideration, his spirit and the influence of his splendid life is about us, but his tired 
body is resting on the beautiful hill of the cemetery at Providence, amid the waving of trees, overlooking the 
beautiful valley and the peaceful river, while the requiem of the winds murmur his last words, • At rest, at rest . * 

Early in June I visited him at his home in Providence, and acnin on July 10 and 1J I paid a second visit to 
sec hun, at his request, to receive his messages of fraternal love and of farewell to the members of the Grand 
Encampment and to the Sir Knights of the order. He discussed all Templar matters as calmly as if he were 
going on a long journey, and giving directions for the continuance of his work during his absence. There was no 
regret expressed ; he had learned to say ‘Thy will de done.* He said Goodbye, this U not the end, we shall 
raeet again.* We sat clasped hand in hand, in the shadow of death, with no fear or trembling, and for a half-hour 
kept knightly vigil and were strong ’* 
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One of the most important event* of this Conclave is tiie revision of the laws and 
regulation?, and the a ’option of a new Constitution for the Grand Encampment. It is 
th ft first general revision that has occurred in the Order for many yeas*. Acting Grand 
Matter William B. MdUh presided at the meetings, and it was through his diplomacy 
that several rough places* were negotiated without serious delay. He arranged the sched- 
ule so that the .actions over which there was prospect of any difference should be takon 
up first, when the members and officers of the Conclave wore fre»h, and these were put 
through with a minimum of debate. The Constitutional Committee’e report was adopted 
with the exception of two or three articles, to be fully discussed later. 

The International Alliance Treaty after six years of labor on the part of a Committee 
has been signed bj all the Knights Templar Grand Organizations in the world, and it 
became effective from the time of its adoption by the Conclave. This Treaty, known m 
the “ Cbncordat,” originate 1 six years ago with the Grand Encampment of the United 
States, its purpose being to bring about a thorough working agreement between the 
Grand Organizations of Knights in the English speaking world, and to absolutely define 
the jurisdiction of each so as to prevent any possibility of conflict in the future. The 
Committee which has had these delicate negotiations in charge- for the la*it six years ami 
which finally reported a Concordat signed by the officers of the Grand Priories of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Canada, is composed of Sir John Cortcm Smith, of Illinois, 
Sir William B. Mclkh, of Ohio, and Sir E. Bentley Young, of Massachusetts. 

TIIE CONCORDAT. 

When those splendid Orders of Knighthood, the Knights Templar and the Knights 
Hospitaller of St. John of Jerusalem, or Knights of Malta, were known and active 
powers for the protection of Christianity, with fortified posts of defense on the islands of 
the Mediterranean, they were duly organized in language?, each nationality being governed 
by one Commander aud the united organizations by one Grand Master. When in the 
progress of time and the changes of civilization these bodies ceased to be of armed war- 
riors, and taking oil the forms of civil government for the advancement of morality and 
the protection of virtue, it wa* still found necessary to continue the organization in form 
and manner as best serves our advanced civilization and national requirements. 

Thus it matters not of what nationality or to wiiat religious sect our members belong, 
the tendency is to be drawn together in the one service of our Heavenly Father and in 
behalf of our common humanity, the better to aid in bringing into a more close and 
intimate friendship the numerous bodies of our Order now established in all parte of the 
civilized world and especially the English-speaking countries thereof. 

Therefore, we the lawfully authorized representatives of 

The Great Priory of England and Wales of the United Religious and Military Order 
of the Temple and of St. John of Jerusalem, Palestine, Rhodes and Malta, in England 
nd Wales and the Dependencies thereof; the Grand Encampment of Knights Templar 
of the United States of America ; the Religious and Military Order of the Temple 
Great Priory of Ireland ; the Grc"? Priory of the Religious and Military Order of the 


Temple in Scotland and Dependencies of the British Crown ; and the Sovereign Great 
Priory of Canada, present to each other and to the Governing Rndie* we represent- the 
following Treaty of Amity or Concordat »nd earnestly recommend Its approval : 
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Firat: It is hereby agreed by the Governin'” Bodies of Knights Templar and Knights 
of Malta here represented, uaraely : 

Tlie Gt<utt Priory of England and W les of the United Religion* und Military Order 
of the Temple and of St. John of Jerusalem, Falestiue, Rhodes and Malta, in England 
and Wales and the Dependencies thereof; the Grand Encampment of Knights Templar, 
United States of America ; the Religious and Military Order of the Temple Great Priory 
of Ireland; the Great Friory of the Religious and Military Order of the Temple in 
Scotland and Dependencies of the British Crown ; and the Sovereign Great Priory of 
Canada, each being the Governing Body in its own country, that each of these Governing 
Bodies m Supreme in its own Juris diction and tins acknowledgment if also jointly nude. 

Second: That we deem it expedient and in the interest of the Orders in our respective 
Jurisdiction that snch rules und regulations should be ir ;de and promulgated as may 
tend to draw more do« sly together the members of the Order in our respective countries, 
und promote the interchange of courtesy and hospitality. 

Third: That any Preeeptory or Commandery working under a charter granted by any 
one of these Governing Bodies shall not confer the Orders recognized in that Jurisdiction 
for a leas sura than required by the laws of such Governing Body, or upon any one not a 
Companion of the Holy Royul Arch in regular standing in both a Lodge und Chapter. 

Fourth : Them Governing Bodies agree mutually to support and uphold e dh other, 
and declare that auy member of the United Orders who may be suspended, excluded or 
expelled by any one of the Governing Bodl shall not be affiliated to ny Preeeptory or 
Comi naudery under the jurisdiction of the others. Nor shall they in any way recognize 
any body professing to lie a Body of Knights Templar in any country which does not 
hold a Dispensation or Warrant from one or other of these Governing Bodies. 

Fifth: We the contracting parties mutually gree that neither will issue any Dispensa- 
tion or Warrant authorizing the establishment ot any Preeeptory, Priory or Commandery 
within the jurisdiction of the other, and that all Templars shall be received a cording to 
their ink at home, on an equal footing with th< se among whom they shall respectively 
come, taking precedence according to their official raak or degrees, and among those of 
equal rank according to the seniority of their Commission or Wurrant. 

Sixth Each of id contracting parties agrees not to recognize any other Templar 
organization or authority within the Jurisdiction now embraced by tk.se contractu 
parties, each recognizing the absolute and exclusive control of the other over all matters 
pertaining to the Order within its Jurisdiction. The Grand Officers elected are 

Sir William Ilromwcll Melish, of Cincinnati, Ohio, Most Eminent Grand Mi > ter. 

Sir Arthur Me \rtkur, Troy, N. Y., Right Eminent Deputy Grand Master. Sir W. 
Frank Pierce, San Francisco, Cal,, Very Eminent Grand Generslinimo. Sir Lee 8. 
Smith, Pittsburg, Pa., Very Eminent Captain General. Sir Joseph K. Orr, Atlanta, 
Ga., Very Eminent Grand Senior Warden. Sir Jehiel W. Chamberlin, St. Paul, Minn., 
Very Eminent Grand Junior Warden. Sir H. Wall's Line. Meriden, Conn.,V. E. 
Eminent Grand Treasurer. Sir John A. Gerow, Detroit, Mich., V. E. G. Recorder. 

The Grand Master-elect announced the names of the appointive officers and the 
pkincipol committees i follows : 

Very Eminent Grand Prelate — Sir John M. Walden, Erneritm Bishop of the MethodLt 
Episcopal Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. Very Eminent Grand (Standard Bearer — Sir Leoni- 
das P. Newby, Knighktown, Indiana. Very Eminent Grand Sword Bearer — Sir Fred- 
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PART IV. 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED SCOTTISH RITE 
MASONRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

CHAPTER XLII. 

ORIGIN OF HIGH-GRIDE MASONRY. 

TBS CHAPTER OP CLERMONT OR BITS OP PERFECTION OP HERRDOX AND COT Nut Oi 
EMPERORS OP THE EAST AND W28T. 

I N undertaking to write a history of Scottish Rite Masonry it ha? been onr purpose to 
present to the reader as its promir mt feature a statement of facte rather than our 
own personal yentiuients or oonclurions. Eejiecially shall we strive to be governed 
by this rule when we come to treat of ti e Hite ia tlie United State*, being well aware of 
the fact that there has heen much, a rid there still exists, more or less diversity of opinion 
among the Iwst-informml mem bers of the Order as to many important events and trans- 
actions connected with the introduction, progress and present condition of this great 
Ma-nnic Rite in the United States. 

We wonld not mar the valne of Mr. Gonld’a great history, nor injnre its popularity 
and nsefulne* to the entire Masonic fraternity of the United States, by adding to it 
anything of onr own not fnlly substantiated by documentary history. If such a pres- 
entation of Scottish Rite Masonry shall prove offensive to some, and no one who writes 
history can hope to please all, we shall not feel individually responsible. 

We hav frequently been asked to refer parties to some good and reliable history of 
the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, and have been compelled to answer that there is no 
such work. Most of those who have treated the subject historically have written blinded 
by prejndice and bitter enmity again. 4 . any and all kinds of High Gride Masonry, more 
especially against the Scottish Rite. Most prominent among th»,r writers are Clave!, 
flagon,* Findel,* Rebold 41 and Folger.* (See page 502 for Notes.) 

These writers attribute nearly all the ills that have effected Masonry to the influence 
of High Grade Maaonry. One of thorn (Ragon) ays, 

“Schism indicate* the darkness of any “jrrtem not fonnded on truth; there can be ne 
schism in mathematics. The sluae symbolio degrees, having for their bMfc natnre, never 
have and never can produce a schism.” 

This pretty rhetorical flourish is not snpportcd by the historical facts. The greatest 
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Mwonic schism ever know*, and the ,ne of long,* duration, that of the Grind 

Hh o Si *’ m ab r the m5ddle 0f the 1 " t «“*«* “d U nl, andi.d 

W ’ ^ ; J * *** confined *clu.ively to symbolic deg * Masons. The 

Kkmm in x>uth Carolina, which ended m the Union in 1817, and thole in the Grand 
k ge of New York ,n 1823, 1J31 end 1863, were begun, carried on and eaded by the 
.y» »hcor three degree M*> on. ihemseh, High Grade Mwonr did not figure in any 
way a. the cause of these celebrated Masonic feuds. ^ 

* ““hi® 01 S 8 K % thiit what is generally known os High 
onr. ungini shortly before and about the middle of the L*t century * 

„J he °" gan, “ t,0n °! ‘ G 8,4 Lod 8 ot England, the first in the world, occurred in 

t T “"° 7 f !Vidence ttst thorr «• «»» *gr • of m,™ 

prior to that date. In fact the weight of testimony shows that there was little more £ 
th ceremony of making* Mason than an obligation, a very simple one too, md the in- 

t^mg of the candidate with the “Masons Word," accon.pm.ied with a reiy short crude 
uialogue or catechism. J 

.. Wl ‘ h .f made in the distinctive character of the Order at the organise* 

tion o, the Grand ><odge of England, sometime called the “Revival,” when Mwniy 

, c ““"P° h [ e form “ nd bseaim purely philosophical, or in Masonio parlanra 

Spt culative in it. c racter, came alro the multiplication of degrees, and addition* to 
the primitive, uncouth jargon known as the “Maion’s Catechism.” 

We have no evidence of any other than the three Craft degree* being known or 
[..-acticcd in England, Ireland or Scotland untU about 1740 when the Royal Arch made 


(Notes to page 37.) 

• " T s sont, en substance, le, myrtfces de I’eramame, masse lo forme et Indie* te 

* frr “ d * f0hc * tache te *P rim <« * 1* frauc-masonnerie par quelquc* tmfiqunnte 'tomtit* • et 

*7“ 77 “'T*' d ,* PUi! l0ngtemps fait iustloe - a Uar n’eut ****** p ir'tes 

** 1®® croix qui eu fonnent le cortege oblig4.” 

Historic Pittoresque de la Franc-Ma^onnerie, Paris, 1844. 

* Les haute grades (la Meaner <11 te Supfcieure) sont done fau* et dangereux puisou'ils don 
nent lieu ed« schim.ee, A des to.ta.ltfc, A de, r roc'„ aux libelle, excu^^S et !U ^ 
et aux persecution le « LUtoriU productions etrangdres, indigt.es, qui, d’un lieu de palx d union et 
d < asour, font un objet de discorde et de haine. **“’ ®* 

Orthodoxie Ma^onnlqut , Paris, 1853. 

' History of Freemaroniy. Leipzig, I860. 

4 CJes f idtendiss haute grades dam lesquels on a introduit les reveries Temnlid,,. i« i 
tion, MysHqu. le deception, de I'alchemie, de la magie et de taut l’a .tree scieno , 

777d7T\7 ° nt la Pl ^ Mt ^ * nt * Ur dt * lesend “ « P"* 6 •bsufde .ucLraire A la 

ntd de 1 Instolre ronen substance une masse informe et indlgest ; ceux du Kit ” ■- not.™ 

sont un monument d, deraison et de folie. EC °*^ 8 n0t * mment 

Histolre des Trois Grandes Loges, Paris, 1884. 

In The V t ‘'r ” b Rite i<?STe ^* are «lmply modem trash, without a single feature or oualltv 
ran ^ ilth reC ° m ”“ * them to thf consideration of worth and rensibie breta 

dj^. " S ** tertain n ° W> and hRVe detained for long ye te ,nc ming 

. /v . CompC T! d “ ‘ h, y "e »f a littlB Judaism, a great deal of the acionoe of the Gnostics and the 

SSrta°tL7* o^hri T"' “ I 110 * ° f B tem Phll08 °P h y' “tailed, an a <ew .Urt’ling ^ 
P Tu V f h ,htian ooctnne, and a pareel of fables, too silly to be repea u 

1081 C '* nt “ d SC ° HiSh R “ e T1Urty - t ' 1 ^ d<> ^^ by Robert R Folger, New York, 
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ita appearance oa a Masonic degree— the first mention of which, ao far a* known, waa 
in a pamphlet published in 174L 1 

We accept it aa an nxiom, that our modern system of Freemasonry had ita origin 
in England early in the last century, and that there was but one degree; we use the word 
degree as it is now understood, a particular ceremonial, something more than the mere 
investing of the neophyte with a sign, a grip or token, and a word, or words. 

The ' "^inning of evolution in both ritual and degrees waj nearly contemporaneous 
with the beginning of modern Freemasonry. 

Anderson, in his Constitutions, make* mention of the “ Master’s r ’urt,” but whatever 
there waa of it, it was only given in the Grand Lodge, until 1725, when the Master of 
each Lodg - was authorized to make Masters with the consent of his Wardens and the 
majority of the brethren being Masters, ut their discretion. 

We do not believe that there was any distinctive three degree rituals or ceremonials 
until between 1725-30. About that time evolution had fairly begun its work with the 
ritualfi, and in producing degrees. 

The Sloane me., 3329, gives us a pretty good idea of the extent and style of the “ Mason’s 
Catechism.” iu the latter quarter of the seventeenth century. The firat printed catechism 
or exposure so far known, appeared in the Flying rout, Loudon, 1723, the .me year in 
which Anderson’s Constitutions were first published. Mr. Gould reprints it in the appen- 
dix to his last volume. Compare thi with the Sloane ms., and the evolution that was 
going on in the catechism or ritual is most apparent Then compare the latter with the 
Grand Mystery, 1724, and Masonry di eeted, 1730. 

In 1732-t the rituals were revised and greatly enlarged by Martin Clare. In 1770 
Dunckerly was commissioned by the Grand Lodge to revise the rituals of the three 
degrees, which he did to its satisfaction. 

About the year 1777 Preston gave to English Masonry his revised, enlarged, and 
fioreated rituals of the first three degrees. Then again, the English rituals were revised 
by Dr. Hemming and associates, at the time of the Union in 1813. 

Iu this country the rituals m the old Grand Lodges, except perhaps Pennsylvania, 
have been revised time and time again, and many of the ceremonials now in use, which 
are regarded as “ landmarks ” iu the ritual, were invented and placed there bv that re- 
nowned professor of Masonic ritualkm, Thomas Smith Webb, or by his illustrious suc- 
cessor in the same line, Jeremy L. Cross. 

W hen we compare the Ohio or New York rituals of the symbolic degrees of to-dav 
with those iu use in Euglf nd in 1723-30 we begin to realize the great work that evolution 
has done with the ritual* of the symbolic or Craft degrees. We have said the work of 
evolution in Masonic degrees was almost contemporaneous with the beginning of philo- 
sophic or speculative Freemasonry iu England in 1717. At that time the e was but one 
degree; shortly thereafter, certainly within ten yeara, two degrees were evolved from the 
original one, and '•dded to the English system, making the three degree of symbolic or 
Craft Masonry— Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft and Master Mason. These were fol- 
lowed as before stated with the Royal Arch about 1740, and about the same time or soon 
thereafter the Knight Templar was practised in England and Ireland us a Masonio degree. 

1 ith the Cioatiun of the system of three degrees in Craft Masonry, and the addition 

' A Serious and Impartial Enquiry into the Pauses of the Promt Decay of Freemasonry in the 
Kingdom of Ire .jd by Dr. Fitield Dataigny. Dublin, 1744 . 
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thereto of the Royal Arch end Knight Templar, degreo -'iakirig in England, Ireland ana 
Scotland mme to an end. We do not ; ,ud the degree of Hark Mm ter of sufficient im- 
portance to more than mention it, although it is of undoubted ilngi'sh origin. 

No High Grade system of Masonry except the Royal Arch and Knight Templar mot 
with any faror in England until a very recent period: the Supreme Council of the 
Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite was not established there until the y«r 1845. 

The same may be said sm to Scotland. Notwithstanding tho Continental grades of the 
last century had so much about “Ecomais” and " Heredon” in Scotland, there is no 
ovidence of any High Grade Masonry having been practised in that country, except the 
Royal Arch and Templar, until a very recent date. 

Ireland, howe ver, appears to have been a more congenial clime for the high grades, for 
in addition to the Royal Arch, which they hod in the early part of tne list century, and 
the Masonic Knight Templar, which wus in u§®- there very soon after the Royal Arch, 
they had an Illustrious College of Jleredon, Knights K. H., and 1 “ Chapter of Prince 
Masons” in Dublin, certainly m early as 1806; how mnch earlier we cannot 1 y. 

We now come to the country where High Grade Masonry took root and flourished in 
great vigor, and whence it spread over the world. Freemasonry was introduced from 
England into France in 1725. It be same popular at once, and numerous Lodges were 
established in Park and throughout the kingdom; it is *5d that in 1742 there were 
more than two hundred Lodges in France. 

Almost as soon as the fir t Lodge was established in France, evolution h-. fan its work 
in the rituals and the degrees, as had been the case in England. English Masonry, at 
the revival in 1717, began with one dogree; in F rance it began with three. 

In a pamphlet published in Peris in 1744, the author states: 

" It is said among the Masons that there ar several degrees above the Master, tome 
sav six, others carry the number to seven. Those who call themselves Scotch Masons 
(Mayon Eoasais) claim to be the fourth grade. This Masonry, differing from the 
other (the three symbolic degrees) it many points. i» becoming popular in France, there- 
fore the public will not be displeased if I communicate what I have read,” etc. 1 

There were great numbers of detached Masonic degrees, so-called, Seating through 
France about the middle of the last century, some being conferred by their inventors, 
who roamed from Lodge to Lodge. Sometimes they were conferred by Lodges. These 
degrees were claimed by their propagators a being higher than that of Master; however, 
there was no sequence in the order of conferring them. 

There is a popular tradition that the Chevalier Ramsey wi s the inventor or author of 
the first of the so-called High Grades in France, and that he it was who introduced that 
ubiquitous name into French Masonry, “Ecossais.” There is no authentic evidence, how- 
ever, in support of this statement; it is simply a myth, and a very clumsy one at that, 
and yet it h been and is still accepted by nearly ail Masonic writers as true. Mr. Gould 
exposes it? absurdity. 

Ramsey was a Scotchman by birth, a gentleman of some rank, and highly educated. 
We cannot believe that he ever wrote or gave countenance to the puerile t*umpery legends 

> L 1 Parfait Mo$on, ou lea 'Veritable nccrets de* quatrr tirade- d’Apprentis, Compognon«, Midtre- 
ordinal r*«, and Ecossais ile la Franche Mugoiinlere, etc., 13 mo Imprimd watt* Annee (1744). This 
is probably the drat printed book on Maoonry in whieh t here is any allusion to the “ Ecomais ” 
degree*. 
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*nd traditions, with which many of the grade* “Eco«*U” wen tilled. Some of them 
.•OE„uned non.onsienl and transparent historical anachronisms, too contemptible for 
consideration. They were eqnally defective in their geography. Does any intelligent 
Scotchman believe Shat Bamsey ever invented that cock-and-bnll geographical fan- 
faronade abont that mount in “ Heredon ” sixty mile* north of Edinburgh ? 

B son credit* him with hir ing invented a system composed of three degrees, (1) 
L Ecoaaaia, (2) Le Novice, (3) Chevalier dn Temple. This anthor wju? influenced by nn- 
" * m ' Me P r *j n I !ice all kind, of High Grade Masonry, he gave a political inter- 

pretation, sometimes ridiculously absurd, to almost every symbol and allegory contained 
in the ritual*. 

The anthor of the travels of Cyrus never could have been the anthor of the Mas , me 
atnpidities contained in many of the grades attributed to him. 

Some of the grades of the Bite of Perfection, however, wonld do no discredit to him, 
had he been their author. 

Masonic High-Grade making in France was a flonrishing, thriving businea* for abont 
ttj y*ar after the introduction of Masonry into that conntry in 1725. During that 
c nod hundreds of so-called Masonic degrees were invented and hawked over the Con- 
men,, by ’heir anthors. Moet of them were damned at their birth, others had an 
ephemeral existence, and an only known now by manuscript copies in the collections of 

h ® CEn0 “ 8i * feW however ’ Luvln S merit > > arrived, and being generally accented, hev 
wen con,erwd ln lhe re gular Masonic bodies (if there were an y such®) , bv Jf. 
comhtuttd Chiefs in High-Grade Masonry. 7 ’ 7 J 

Most of the degrees indnded in the Ineffable Series (II), also the degree i Knight 

2 EE i-T! Un,TerMl; th «* were indiscriminately on Master Mawn, 

without the slightest attempt or pretense at observing any kind of sequence in the order 
of conferring them. 

The ambition of the recipients appears to have Wn to get a many Ma sonic (?) 

Jl g Z^^ y T ’ Wlth0n , t ”*** * the 0rder iD Whiuh they received them; the 
lendors of the grades were only too ready to meet their views 

The manuscript* of the time all differ as to the order in which the degrees were 

arranged, nnmberee nd conferred. Thus in one we find a particular degree called the 

TnbintnS “k an ° er marfind th ‘ fBn,e degree !Jailed the fourth. F«>m 17 25 
* i * . 17 J°- |! l0f r ; ,f * n P mne “<* «Iy in the High Grades, but in all kind »f 

Masonry in France, and thronghont the Continent. 

in it* - ■*- *-“» *1“ •»««< .»»t 

Ikfon, m hii Orthodoxie Magonnique,” enumerate* several systems or rites that 
made their appearance on the Continent, beginning with the mythical Bamsej’^ systen 
of three degree*, added to the symbolic degrees. r system 

. ihs .‘ : " f<r to on, y tm nf the8e *jstems. In 1764 the Chevalier de Bonneville 
- ‘Wished a Chapter of the «igh degn i «t Pane in the College of the Jesuits of Cler 

^ °l Ued th ° Chftpt6r ° f Clenn0nt «yrte» of Masonry, 

If Herron It US? , { h,m MCeiTed the n ‘ me ot th * of Perfection, or B e 
of Hert-iom, it consisted of twenty-five degrees as follows: 


if)3 
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1. Apprentice. 

2. Fellow Unft 

% Muter. 

4. Septet Master. 

5. Perfect Muter. 

6. Intimate Secretary. 

7. la' ident of the Buildr j, 

8. Provost and Jndje. 

9. Meet of Kine. 

10. Elect of Fifteen. 

11. Illmrrious Elect, Chief of the Twelve Tribe*. 

12. Grand Master Architect. 

13. Royal Arch. 

14. Grand Elect Ancient Perfect Muter. 

15. Knight of the Sword. 

16. Prince of Jernteadem. 

17. Knight of the East and West. 

18. Rosa Croix. 

19. Gr ad Pontiff. 

SO. Grand Patriarch. 

21. Grand Master of the Key of Masonry. 

22. Prince of Lib> nns. 

23. Sovereign Princes Adept 

24. Illustrious Knight C tmmander of the Black and White Eagle. 

25. Most Illutrioui Sovereign Prince of Masonry, Grand Knight Sublime Commander 
of the R' yal Secret. 

M°*t of theai degrees, possibly all of them, had been flouting abont in France, 
detached from each other for many years before. The Chevalier de Bonneville or the 
Chapter of Clermont simply arranged and gronped them, together. 

Little is known of the h. story of this organization. It had but a brief existence, gi ring 
way m four year to am ther, which was destined to play an important part in the history 
of High Grad" Masonry. 

In 1759 t Counci of Emperors of the E;ist and West was org oized in Paris; its 
members sty led themselves Sovereign Prince Masons, Substitutes General of the Royal 
Ar and Superintendents and OflScere of the Grand anu Sovereign Lodge of St. Johr 
of Jerusalem. 

® ^"* le 0r System consisted of twenty-five degrees, divided into jeven classe: . T1 
degrees were the ame as those of the Rite of Perfection, which organization it a tea 
to hat e succeeded. 

i his hody constituted Lodges of sublime Freemasonry, chapters and cob-'gea The 
first thre « degre b, the symbolic, were conferred in symbolic Lodges. Fro: he fourth 
o the fonrteentn (eleven) were the ineffable or sublime degrees conferred in T odpe of 
Perfection, the fifteenth and sixteenth were astoric of the per : od of Cyrus anl Du ms, 
and tv re conferred in Councils; the seventeenth was mystical, founded on neid-nts 
related in the Apocalypse; the eighteenth founded on the Passion of Christ, as rela* in 
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thr* Evangelist*, were conferred in Chapters; the nineteenth to the twenty-third, ineln- 
nivt,. w«re traditionul, historical and allegorical; the twentj-fonrth related to the vicissi- 
tndes of the Templar*, and the twenty-fifth *11 philosophical, historical and executive. 
Th degrees from the nineteenth to the twentv-flfth inclusive were conferred in a Conn* 
cil of Princes of the Roy,;.: Secret. 

In 1759, it is alleged that this Council founded a Conncil of Princes of the Royal Se- 
cret at Bordeaux.* 

In 1761 this Conncil granted a patent to Stephen Morin, deputising him as s Grand 
Inspector of the body, with authority to establish “ Perfect and Sublime Masonry ” in 
all part* of the world. This document is most important in the history of the introduc- 
tion of High-Grade Masonry into this country. Mr. Gould print.- a translation of it . 2 
Thory ulso prints u copy of it in French. The Carson collection also contains a copy in 
manuscript of the date of 1767, made at Albany, N. Y. This was the copy given to the 
Lodge of Perfection in that city by Andrew Francken, its founder. He had it from Morin, 
as the ws. itself state* More of this as we proceed. A rival body to the Conncil of the 
Emperors of the East and West was organized in Pnris, July 22, 1762, by one Pirlet; it 
took the name of “ Council of Knights of the Eaat.” * 

In 1762, the Grand Constitutions in thirty-five Articles wore adopted by nine com- 
missioners fiom tho Conncil of the Emperors of the East and West, of Pane, and th< 
Count'd of Princes of the Royal Secret of Bordeaux (?).’ 

This document being signed by Chaillon dc Joinvillc, Substitute General of the 
Order and otheri of the G ad Lodge of France, has given riso to the theory, for it is 
only a theory, that it was a Joint Authority " from the Council of the Emperors of the 
Eat- and West, and the Grand Lodg'\ 

.dr. Gould says that in this year (1761). the faction (or Grand Lodge), headed by 
Lacorne and Joinville, held a joint meeting with the Emperors, which resulted in the 
grant to Morin of his famous patent.* 

If such a met ting was held wc take it that each body acted for itself, the faction of 
the Grand Lodge intending to give Morin authority for establishing Lodges of the first 
three degrees, and the Enijurors authorizing him to establish the High-Grade bodies, 
and confer the degrees from the 4th to the 25th inclusive. There is no evidence what- 
ever that the Emperors made any compromise or concessi* n of control over their grades — 
ueither body made any waiver of their respective rights to the other. The arrangement, 
if made at all, was for the purpose of introducing and propagating their respective systems 
or rites in America, neither to be in conflict or antagonism with the other. 

As evidence that the Grand Lodge did not claim to exercise any control over the 
degrees of the S 3 stem >r Rite of Perfection, or those of the Emperors of the Eaf‘ and 
West, which were the same, we need only refer to the fact that on the 14th of August, 
1766, it issued a circular forbidding its Lodges to have anything to do with any high 
grades whatever. 

At a meeting of the ( rand Lodge October 2, 1766, this decree was r pt Jed, and a 

• Thory, Acta Latamorum, T. I. p. 76. 

* Hisioiro du Fondation du Grand Orient, p. 

’The Morin Patent of Albany, MS. in the Cf 

pended. 

1 Oould, vol. iii., p.400. 


’Hon-' >1. iii 379. 

Cos 
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Motion wan carried that it wm necessary to be incorporated with the Council of the 
Emperor*. Tho proposition wsw placed before the Lodges by circnlar, etc. 

In 1767, owing to the qnarrela and actual brawls that had taken piece in th Grand 
(lodge, a Boy ml Order was tawed, forbidding farther meetings of the body;'this of conrto 
prevented the consummation of the proposed union or amalgamation with the Emperors. 

There was really no governing head of tho Lodges (symbolic) in France from February 
i, 1767, to April 6, 1772. On that day the Dnc de Chartres signed a docnment in which 
he said, that in view of a resolution pt <®d in Grand Lodge Jnne 24, 1771 (the Paris 
das. >rs of the dormant Grand Lodge met on thn' day), and in the Sovereign Conncil of 
the umperors, August 26, 1771, he accepted the offices of Grand Master of all regular 
Lodg in France, and Sovereign Grand Master of all Councils, Chapters and Scots Lodges 
of the Grand Globe of France (sic.). 

This indicates most clearly that the Symbolic and High-Grade system, as represented 
by these swo bodies in France, were up to this date i leparate and distinct organisations — 
“ Duke Jceptsd the offices, that is, chief office of each. We have still further and later 
proof: July 26, 1772, a meeting of the Emperors of the East and West was held, and i 
deputation consisting of fonr w i appointed to wait on the Grand Lodge and renew the 
proposals of fusion made October 2, 1766. 

On August 9, 1772, the deputation of the Emperors appeared in the Grand Lodge, 
was heard, and it was unanimously and irrevocably decided that the bodies be united, etc. 1 

At the same meeting o joint committer of eight was appointed to revise the statute*, 
the revision to be approved at a joint meet ng of the two bodies*. Mark, this wa 3 tho 
revived Grand Lodge, not the one over which the Duo de Chartres accepted the Grand 
Vtvstei jhip, October 14, 1773, not the Grana Orient. 

December 10, 1772, tho last meeting of the revived Grand Lodge was held, the one 
with which the Emperors was nnited in 1772, and none was subsequently called, under 
the pretense of “Superior Orders.” *As mutter of fact the decree against the meeting 
of the Grand Lodge had never been revoked. Can any of tho meetings of this body 
after the Royal edict of February 21, 1707, ordering it to cease to meet, be regarded as 
legal regular meetings ? 

On March 9, 1773, the Commissioners and Provincial Deputies met, and tho sole aud 
only tribunal of the Order was proclaimed, with the title of National Grand Lodge of 
C ranee, afterwards the Grand Orient of France. 1 This was really only preliminary to the 
organization of a new Grand Lodge, or governing body. Thero wus much strife and con- 
troversy among the members at this time; many of them, in fact nearly all of tho Paris 
i as tors, claimed that the committee had oxceeded its powers. The result wus that tho 
Paris Masters called a general assembly of the Grand Lodge (old), and they by resolution 
withdrew, or assnmed to withdraw, thi power* granted to the eight comm? doners 
(Angust 9, 1772), and a protest was drawn np against the action of the committee, also 
igaiust the authority of the new Grand l odge (the Grand Orient). They assumed to 
revive the old Grand Lodge, tho one that made tho union with the Council of the 
Emperors of the E ?t and IV cst; they claimed the Duo de Chartres ns Grand Master, he 
having beer elected by the short-lived revived Grand Lodge Jnne 24, 1771. Tho Grand 
• triont also claimed him as its Grand Master under the came election. The history of 


1 Gould, vol. ill., g. 404. 


• Uculd, vol. ill., p. 408. 
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Masonry in France at all times is indescribably perplexing und confnaing, bat it is 
especially -.0 during the period from 1760 to 1786. 

It is not onr pnrpose to attempt to give a general history of the Masonic troubler 
and dissensions in France daring thi period. We confine ourselves to so muck of the 
history as directly relates to the Bite of Perfection and its Ugal successor, the Council 
of Emperors of the East raid West, if there was any kind of legal Masonry, high or low 
in France, during the last centnry. 

Mr. Oonld has given the general history of Masonry in France in a very able, exhaus- 
tive md satisfactory manner in Chapters XXII. and XXIII., md we hav made liberal 
use of th same in onr attempt to bring together a chronological sketch of the history 
of the beginning and first foundation of the systems of the Rite of Perfection and 
of the Emperors of the East and West. 

We have verified most of the historical statements made by Mr. Could relating to 
these subject"., comparing them with the original aathoritien quoted, and we huve always 
found him correct. 

We, however, do not always sg reu with him in his deductions as to the cause of the 
wars and strife 1 in Masonry in Francs during the last century. He attributes them un- 
qualifiedly to the “ High Or der* "’ It is true that Imout continual internal discord md 
wrangling and anarchy pi . ailed in Mr onry in France from nhont 1760 down to the 
beginning of the French revolution in 1789. Is there anything surprising in this, when 
we take into consideration the fierce political and religioui turmoil which was i .ging in 
she country during that time. 

The condition of France was most deplorable, the struggle between the downtrodden, 
oppressed people, and an insolent overbearing nobility and corrupt judiciary and clergy, 
was going on ant 1 gaining in intensity day by day; political, religion* and social anarchy 
prev jit, ending in that fearful and bloody period of modern history, the French Revolu- 
tion, Is it reasonable to assume that M onry should have maintained itself pure amid 
such surroundings? 

Freemtionry in France, even with all its turmoils, fends, and bitter strifes, had as 
much peace and order in it m had any political, religious, scientific or literary organiza- 
tion of that nmhappy country during that troubli ssome period. 

High-Grade Masonry has been made the scapegoat, by most Masonic writers great and 
small, for all the miseries with which French Masonry, indeed the Masonry of all conn- 
tries, has been afflicted. The “ heep walking” paths in this line have been so much 
and so long travelled by all classes of Masonic writers, that they have become great can- 
yons in the granite mountain of truth. The charge however is not founded in fact. 
Wherever there has been disturbance canoed, as may bo alleged by High-Grade Masons 
■or High-Grade Masonry, it will be found upon close investigation that there was no legiti- 
mate or regulas High-Grade Masons or organizations connected with it, but rather some 

styled, nlf-crtahd, echimatic body, or individual* claiming to bt High Graae. 

Up to October 14, 1773, the Grand Mwater, the Duo de Chartres, had refused to receive 
the depntatlon from th® Grand Lodge (Grand Orient). On that day, however, he re- 
ceived them, and a date was appointed for his installation . 1 Therefore, this date may be 
regarded as the legal beginning of the Grand Orient of France; the Dnke was installed 
Grand Master eight days thereafter (October 22). 

'Gould, vol. UL, p, 410 
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December 87th, the Jrana Orient appointed a committee to revut and examine all 
the high degree*, and all of its Lodges were directed to work mkanwhh.f is rare th em: 
symbolic deques owly.* This commit! ) was replaced by another March 84, 177c. 
^ ot withstanding th< Duo da Chartre# had accepted and been installed as Grand Master 
of the National Grand Lodge (Grand Orient), the old Grand Lodge on the a me da : 
(December 87, 1773) met and also claimed to work under the auspices of the Due de 
Chartres, etc. 

1788, Jammy 18. The Grand Orient erected Chamber of Grades, to continue and 
conclude the work of the committee pretiously appointed (in 1773).* 

J " % 1 • the Grand Orient issued a circular calling upon its Lodged to send 

copies of all High-Grade rituals in their possession to the Chamber of Grades, as a help 
to its labors in rrangiag them. Thi certainly indie teg that the high gndt s had not 
yet been formulated into a system by the Grand Orient, and that it wm not working the 
twenty-five gi les of the Emperors of the East and West* 

We iv traced the history of the Rite of Perfection, with its twenty-five degrees 
rem its beginning (1754) as the Chapter of Clermont, and in its second seriod under 
;he name of Council of Emperors of the East and West, down to about 1780, when its 
. becomes lost in the general disorder and confusion prevailing in Prance, not only 
in Masonry, but in everything else at that memorable period in that country’s history. 

There is great diversity of opinion among Masonic writers as to what became of 
the Council and its grad Thory a ys that, in 1780, the Council took the name of 
Sublime Mire-Logs* Ecoasais du Grand Globe Frsncais, Souvcmme Grande Loge de France, 

• nd that * rin 8 fallen into repute through some of its own unmasonic acts, it soon 
after ceased to exist. 4 

In another ptase he says there was in 1785 in Paris a body of Masons called the Grand 
» 'impUre Genera de France. It was formed from the dibrie of the Ancient Council of 
Emperors of the East and West and some Mi sons who possessed the high grades.* 

Rebold repeats thu in Thory s very words, showing that he was “sheep walking.” 

It is a mere statement- — no evidence whatever is produced to verify it. 

Mr Gould’s oullings from the best authorities, chief among whom is Dr. Klcws, pro- 
du°i different story. lie says the Chapter wai projected by Montrleau, and organized 
February 8, 1784, by : m Rose Croix Chapters ot the city ot Paris. 4 There is not a 
*hadow of u dfbrie” fn. •; the Emperors ot the East and West in Mr. Gould’s account 
Ragon says that in 1781 1*0 Council of Knights of the East and that of the Emperors 
of the East ant' West, hiring fallen into disgrace, went into »pid decay, and soon dis- 
appeared from the Masonic scene to return to the nothingness whence they cams ,* 

He does not unite the defnnet organization with any one Mu sonic body; he may do 
so in some other part of his work— it would be very like him. However, wtrns we quote 
is undoubtedly the true story. 

Woodn k d says ‘ In 1780 the Grand Council des Emperrars mems to have adopted 
“ * new tia ® thttt of Sublime Mire Loge Ecossuis dn Grand Globe Francais, Souvnuine 
Grande oge de France, b at all in vain. It was an expiring effort. In 1781 it seems to 
have van ,, t from the scene, though from its ihes, like a new Masonic Phoenix, a Grand 



1 Gould, vol. iii., p. 410. 

1 Acta Latamorum, T. I., p. 144. 
4 Gould, vol. IU., p. 414, 


’Ibid, vol. iii., p, 418. 


1 Ibid, vol. UL, p. 414. 
4 Acta Latamorum, T. I., p. 183. 
’ Orthodox!* Magontrique, p. 138 
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Chapitre Generate de France, mainly x>m posed of Chevaliera ue rOrient, etc., came to 
the front.” 1 

The Grand Chapter General waa not created nntil February 2, 1784. It was formed 
hy Best C'roix M on*, and not hy Knights of the ^lust. If the Council died in 1781, 
where was the twenty-five grade system during the intervening three years? Then 
the Council of the Emperors of the East and West being dead, it con Id not have trans- 
ferred its pot era and degrees to the Grand Chapter. 

Folger informs ns that “ the Conncil of the Emperors of the East and West was united 
with the Grand Orient in 1772.”* In another place he says “United with the Grand Lodge 
in which body it had ’way before ite chambers, and they became one body, controlling 
the Rite of Perfection fr* m the first to the twenty-fifth degree. The Grand Lodge of 
France, in its turn, united with the Grand Orient of France hy treaty, in 1786, and also 
renewed in 1799, relinquishing all its powers to that body. And from the broken re- 
mains of the Ancient Conncil of the Emperors of the East and West, and of the Conncil 
of Knights of the East, there arose in 1784, with the assistance of many brethren of 
those high degrees and officers of the Grand Lodge of France, a Grand Chapter General 
of France, which, in its tnm, became united with the Grand Orient of France hy treaty 
of February 27, 1786.” 

We have shown that the Grand Lodge, with which the Emperor* of 5 e Eas t and 
West was united in 1772, ceased to meet after December 10f4 of that year ; therefore that 
faction of e Grand Lodge could not, did not, unite with the Grand Orient in 1786. It 
follows therefore that, if the Grand Orient’s claim of jurisdiction over the degrees of the 
Rik of Perfection is based upon no better title than thia, it utterly fails. And we belidvo 
this is as good as any other of her absurd trumped-up claims. Then we have this im- 
portant feet in refutation of Mr. Folgerii story about the Grand Orient's title : Then 
was no union between any Grand Lodge and the Grand Orient of France in 1786. How- 
ever, this waa not material with Mr. Folger. The foregoing is only a sample of the kind 
of history with which his book is filled. 

In 1775, the Grand Orient reconstituted the Lodge St. La am in Paris. Afterwards 
this Lodge, wishing to work the grades Ecossaiu (High), applied to tho Mother Lodge 
of that Rite at Avignon for authority, and a constitution w as accorded it under the title 
Saint Jean d’Ecossais du Contrail Social, this name being substituted for that of Saint 
Lusare. It w, necessary that this change of name should be approved bv the Grand 
Orient, from whom tho Lodge had its Charter. Application was made to that Grand 
body for that purpose, also its sanction for the change to Saint Jean d’E- ossaii du Con- 
trait Social, to which waa added Mere Ecoesaue. The Grand Orient required them to 
erase from the title the words “ Mtire Ecoesaise.” 

In discussing the qnvstion, the Commission said, “The Grand Orient has never pre- 
vented any of her Subordinates from practising the Superior Grades, hut being limited 
herself to the Symbolic degrees, she has no power to althorizr ant title relat- 
ing TO THK CONFERRING OF THE HlOH GRADES,” etc. 

In the further discussion of the ease, for controversy grew out of it, the Commis- 
sion raid, “ onr Grand Orient had no knowledge then (1775) nor has it now (1770) of any 
other than the three first degrees.” • 

renown’* Miwmto EntyclopmclUt, p. 197. • Folper, Documerw, p. 19. 

• Etat du Grand Orient d® France, 1779, T. III., pp. 9H, 68. 
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Certainly the Grand Orient itself would here known if it had taken control of tho 
High Gride*. Can there be any stronger proof than this, that it did not control oor 
offlchlly recognise High-Grade Masonry ? 

In 1786, the Grand Orient of F t snee, after a committee had devoted several years to 
the labor, prodneed and adopted what has since been known as the French Bite, by odd* 
ing four degrees to the Symbolic making a total of seven. The added degrees were Eln, 
Ecossak Chevalier i ’Orient, and Chevalier Bose Croix. And it was at the same time 
decreed that them were th only degree* that should be recognised nd worked »'» the 
Chapters attached to the Lodgm in it* jurisdiction. 

Certainly there is no recognition of the system of the Bite of Perfection, or of the 
Emperors of the .East and W t, nor of the Anoient Accepted Scottish Bite, in this con 
denting act. 

In 1787, the Grand Orient entered into a treaty of fnsion with the Grand Chaptei. 
The Chapter bronght no new degrees; it had only fonr,and they were substantially these 
adopted by the Grand Orient the year before. 1 

Theft is nothing in this fnsion indicating that the Grand Chapter bronght to the 
Grand Orient the twenty-five degree system of the Bite of Perfection, or of the Emperors 
of the East and We t. The Grand Orient already had the fonr chapter degn > The 
transaction wixs simply a fnsion of rival bodies practicing the same grades. It is inn 
tbit the fonr grades were an attempt at a compression of the twenty-five degree i into 
fonr. How did the Grand Orient or the Grand Chapter become possessed of th* twenty* 
five degrees for this condensing process ? Simply by ?nrpation,or by right of conquest: 
each fonnd the degress without owner, the Council of Emperors of the East and West 
having disappeared, and they seised them, i the l itter body had don< in 1758, when it 
formed itself ont of the dfbrit of th: Bite of Perfection. 

• e hove in th sketch tried to place before onr readers the following historical facts: 
lit. That at the organization of the Grand Lodge of England in 1717, there was bnt one 
degree of Symbolio Muonry in England, Ireland and Scotland. 

2d. That within eight years thereafter, volntion had added two degrees, with a mnch 
enlarged ritual. 

3d. That within another fifteen or twenty years two more degrees, the Boyal Arch and 
Knight Templar, wire evolved. 

4th, That in 1725, the three Symbolic degrees were introduced into France from England. 
3th. That the work of evolution in the making of Masonic degrees went on in France 
much more rapidly than it had done in England; that hundreds of degress and 
rituulis, good, bod and indifferent, were produced and floating about on the Continent, 
being conferred by their inventors, who assumed to themselves high-sounding 
Masonic titles and authority.* 

fith. That in 1754, the Chevalier de Bonneville organized a system in twenty-five 
degrees, known as the Bite of Perfection, nnder the title of Chapter of Cler- 
mont. 

" Mr. Gould ',i«s a brief aooount of this affair, vol. Hi. p. 418. 

* The Corson Collection contains tome 800 continental manuscript rituals of the last century, 
rhory, in liis Acta Lc.iaraonim, gives a catalogue ot many nuudred-, and M. » ustler, in a manuscript 
to the Carson Collection, given a list of t$9 degrr es; some, however, are repeated. Nearly all of these 
dearies and rituals were prepsti i before or about 1780, very few of them much later than that date. 
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7th. That in 1758) the System, or Rite of tw enty-five degrees, known as the Coancil of 
Emperors of the East and We t, wa organised, In eome way it becam, possessed 
of the same grades, and was sncce= or to the Chapter of Clermont 
8 th. That in 1781, this body granted the celebrated patent to Stephen Morin, by author- 
ity of which he introduced th Kite (twenty-fire degrees) into the West Indie’ and 
America. 

9th. That August 9, 1772, tho Conncil of Emperors of the East i&nd West united itself, 
net with the Orand Orient of France, bnt with a faction of the Grand Lodge of 
France, styling itself the Old Orand Lodge. 

loth. That fonr months thereafter (December 10 , 1772) that factional Grand Lodge 
crated to exist. 

11th. That in 1779, the Orand Orient made official announcement that its power wan 
limited to the s ymbolic degrees, that it knew nothing of High degrees , consequently 
it claimed no control over them. 

12 th. That in 1786, the Grand Orient formally promnlga ed what has since been known 
as the French Rite, four degrees added to the three Symbolic, making a total of 
»ven, and these were the only degree,, recognised, and no others wen permitted to 
bt> worked in the Chapters ar Lodges. 

This brings ns down to abont the beginning of the French Revolution, when .ill 
Masonry in France, with infinitesimal exceptions, became dormant, say from 1789 nntil 
October 17, 1796; at the latter date the Grand Lodge held a meeting. In 1799, the Grand 
Midge and Grand Orient united. Some say that this union brought to the Grand Orient, 
throngb the Grand Lodge, the twenty-five degrees of the Conncil of th<- Emperors of the 
& at and West. There is nothing in this statement, however, for the Grand Lodge could 
not >sr ng or deliver what it did not have. With this chronological arrangement we 
close the first part of our sketch, and in the next chapter will endeavor to give lomu 
‘ ®onnt of the introduction of the twenty-uve degree system into America, by Stephen 
Morin, and wliut followed from it 


l 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE RITE OF PERFECTION INTO AMERICA. 

T HE first three or the symbolic degrees of Freemasonry were introdnced into this 
conntry in the early part of the last century, probably abont 1730. The rlieat ac- 
count that has yet been discovered relating to the subject, is of a Lodge in Philadel- 
phia in 1731. It is more than probable that it was irregularly organized, if we are to test 
its legality by our modern rigid rules in anch matters; at that date, however, and for many 
ytsuri thereafter there was a great laxity in M osonic law nd nsage in this conntry. It 
is probable that the first Masonic Lodge in America was organized by some seven or eight 
Masons from the old country, who happened to meet together, and recognizing that they 
were Masons, and gome one or more of them having the H Master's part,” they withont 
hesitation formed themaelve into a Lodge of Masons, believing they had the right to do so. 

Mr. Gould, in hit XXIst Chapter, gives a fnll and most satisfactory account of the 
question of the priority of date of the beginning of Masonry in this conntry, as between 
Boston and Philadelphia, awarding seniority to the latter city. 

Ai \ good typical illustration of the loose manner iu which Lodges were organized in 
the colonies during the last century, we quote the following curions and interesting ac- 
connt of the beginning of Union Lodge Xo. 1, City of Albany, given in the early history 
of the Grand Lodge of New York: 1 

Previous to and during a part of the year 175b, Lodge 74, Registry of Ireland, in the 
Second Battalion Royal, holding a warrant from the Grand Lodge of Ireland, dated 
October *6, 1737, was stationed in the City of Albany. Being ©bout to leave that city, they 
were petitioned by the resident members for authority to hold a Lodge of Free and Ac- 
I Masons in said city, whereupon the Lodge prepared a fac-simile of their warrant 
endorsed as follows : 

We the Master, Wardens and Brethren of a Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons Xo. 
74, Registry of Ireland, held in the Second Battalion Royal, adorned with ull the honors, 
and assembled in due lorw, do hereby declare, certify and attest that Whereas, our body 
is very nunu.oii; by the addition of many new Members, Merchants and Inhabitants of 
the City of Albany, they having earnestly reqnested and besought us to enable them to 
hold a Lodge during our absence from them, md we knowing them to be men of nn- 
donbted repntation, and men of ik ill and ability in Masonry, and desirous to promote 
the welfare of the Craft, We hare, therefore, by unanimous consent and agreement, 
given them an eract nl true Copy of our Warrant as ,bov( , r.d have properly in- 
stalled Mr. Richard Cartwright, Mr. Henry Host wick and Mr. William Ferguson, as As- 
sistant Master and Wardens of onr body, allowing them to sit md act c oring onr ab- 
sence, or until they by onr «istance cun procure a 'jeparote Warrant for themselves 
from the Grand Lodge in Ireland. 


' Vol. I., p. 18. 






Fac-simile of the Patent of the bodge of Perfection, Albany, N. y., l?o7 
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Given under onr hand « and seal of onr Lodge in the City of Albany, the eleventh 
daj of April, in the year of Maaonry V'Vt and in the year of onr Lord Goa, 1759. 

Signed. 

Johx Steadxax, Secretary. Axias Soothkklaxd, Matter. 

No. 74 of Ireland, Chaklxh Caldeb, Senior Warden. 

Thomas Pabkeb, Junior Warden. 

We ihall not dwell upon the history of Symbolic Chapter, or Templar Masonry in 
this country, as that has been satisfactorily treated by Mr. Gould in the body of the 
work, and by Mr. Drummond and Mr. Panin in the additional chapters contributed by 
them. 

It is sufficient for our purpose to say that, in this country as in Enrope, the work of 
evolntion in degrees began at an early day. The Royal Arch was practised as early as 
1758, and the Masonio Knights Templar as early as 1769, and at the end of the last 
oentury we had our present “ American system ” — Symbolic Masonry in three degrees. 
Chapter Masonry in four degrees and Templar Masonry in three degrees, or a total of 
ten degrees. 

We will now take up the history of the twenty-fire grades brought to this conntry by 
Morin. 

In the previous Chapter we gave a historic sketch of the Rite of Perfection in twenty- 
fire degrees, and the Council of Emperors of the East and West, which we may assume 
to hare been the same, from their rise in France, down to a period when their history 
was lost in the general “ wreck of matter” that took place in that country in the latter 
part of the last century. We shall endeavor to give some acconnt of the great results 
that followed in the “ New World ” from Morin’s patent of 1761. No question has ever 
been raised as to the authenticity of that doenment. It has been pnblished in all lan- 
guages. We hare examined several old manuscript copies in French, also a copy in 
English — probably the first in that language ever written — the one left with the Albany 
brethren by Henry Andrew Francken, in 1767. They all agree in every substantial par- 
ticular. Morin went from Paris to San Domingo, and there, iu accordance with the 
authority given him by his patent, he commenced to “ multiply the Royal Order of 
Masons in all the perfect and sublime degrees.” 

The precise date of his arrival in the island is not known; it is probable, however, 
that it was in the latter part of 1761 or in the early part of 1762. 

He established himself at Jackmel, and probably organized a Council of Princes of 
the Royal Secret there, though the date of snch establishment is unknown. He 
San Domingo his headquarters, or Grand Orient for High-Grade Masonry in the New 
World. He also established a Council of Princes of the Royal Secret at Kingston, 
Jamaica, in 1770, and appointed numerous Deputy Inspectors General for the purpose 
of propagating the Rite, granting them roving commissions with powers very similar to 
his own. 

Some writers have said that Morin was not authorized by his patent to appoint In- 
spectors; this however is an error. The doenment says expressly, "We grant him with 
full and entire power to create Inspectors in all places where the Sublime degrees «h«H 
not be established.” 

We hare but little reliable information as to Morin’s doings nnder his authority. 
We hare enough evidence, however, to trace the introduction of the snblime degrees 
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into the English wienie* directly, throngh th« Deputy Grand Inspectors General, 
folding their authority from him. We copv the following on this mhjwl from Mr, 
Wire’* " Historical Inquiry in reg rd to the G.-and Cenetitutiona of 1788, m it contain! 
•bout al that i* known relating to the Deputy In pe tore General, who came direct or 
by aecond hand fror Morin. 


We aw not m po teaeion of al she successive deputizathme or their datu>, by which 
the ^powers of Step* ten Morin were transferred, and successive Deputy Inspec t creo ted 
But there is a word of the filiation of hie pc wore. We lean from ftthat Stephen 
K m, Inspect General of nil the Lodges, Chapter Council* end Grand Councils, etc.. 
in iU pan - of the new world, gave the degt of Grand luspeetor General, etc., to Brother 
(An w . rrancken, at Jamaica; at what date we do not find I prior howoer to 17671 * 
Taat the Bn Francken communicated it to Bro. Mr js \L flayet at Be won at wii t 
date we do not find. 


That the Bra. Haj ee common icatea it to Bro. Barend M. Spitzer, at Charleston. 

Bro. Spiteer, in the patent of Deputy Inspector General, grant# by hi 
April, 1795, to the Bro. ohn Mitchell, state* that he does so hr authority of a Co 
non of Inspectors, convened in Philadelphia on tho 385th dav 

t 11 the Denntv Grand Inspectors. m«t in snhlm. Council at. the Orient of J’hila- 


, if | Vv' — — via tuo AVIiU UflT u 

hat all he Deputy Grand In* rectors, met in Sublime Coui 
dolphia, confemd it on the Bro. Muses Cohen. [But the Brc. Mose* Cohen, in his* patent 
Dennty Grand Inspector to Bm Hyman Isaac Long, himself claim* by natenf 'roir 
, s P lts:er > Deputy Grand Inspector, given at Charleston, on rhe ’ath oi 


Bro. 

January, 1794J 4 

That the Bro. Mom t Cohen commuicated it to the Bro. Hyman Isaac T. ,nc 
copy oi his patent is dated at the Orient of Cour cil of Print , 3 of the Koval Seem 
/ * A 7, the day of the llth month, called Thebat, of the Ttesu.miion j564 
aBd^of f the vulgar era 1 ltF January, 1V04, which is an evident error oi th ; yisi, tor 


[Thf 


Morin s patent was probably the first M" tonic document of tht kind ever Gened. It 
WM a*>»qne; it was the begii nh,g of one of the greatest abuses with which Masonry ha* 
*en flicted. The placing of almost unlimited legislative, executive and administntive 
Masonif powers in the hand- of esponsible individuals, who too often used their au- 
thority for mercenary purpose* and to sulwerve 'heir owr selfish ends, has been *he ennso 
of endless trouble to honest honorable High-Grade Masonry. If the powers of these 
inspector.* h,id been limited simple to the organizing of bodies to c nfer and control 
the degrtes, it would not have proved so laneful in its results, but they were not. Any 
one of them clothed vith the authority of a patent as a Deputy Inspector General could, 
ind most of them did, roam over the country conferring degrees, and creating Deputy 
inspectors General at their pleasure for a pecuniary consideration, seldom for “ love or 
affection,” either for their victim* or for the Order. We shall have occasion to refer to 
this subject again. 

Korip * patent bad appended to it a lies of the degree*, twenty-five in number, over 
which the Council of Emperoi of the East end West ckimed to have control, and which 
he was authorized to introduce into the New World. We h ire already given this list. 

• Register of Delahogue, MSS. Charleston. Rending from the Livro d’Or of tho Bro. D, Graaee 
by the Baron de Marguerittes, on the trial of De Or me, Parte, 1818, p. 89. 

•There is in the Carson Collection a manuscript copy of Morin’s Warrant to Hewry Andrew 
Krancken and others, tanning them into a Cfc ipter of Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret at Kinn. 
ton, Jamaica, April 80, 1770. e 

• Regi ster of Moses Holbrook, MSS. at Charleston. 

4 Regi ster of Moses Holbrook, p. 9, MS. t Chnrieston. 

1 Segistor of Avsilhe, pp. 8, 9, MS at Charleston. 
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There warn also appended to his patent, or it wna aent to him shortly alter ui *ppo t- 
oient. a copy of the Constitutions of 1702, aa drawn np by the nine commiaai jcra, 
etc. They do not purport to have been made until one year after the date < f M rin’a 
patent Mr. Gonia aaya they were never hear] of ,u France nntP Jk Graf proa iced 
them.' 

The Canon Collection con taint the original manuscript copy of those t'mstitu "ona 
in English, dated 1767; given to th Brethren orgarners of the Lodge of Perf< tiou in 
klbaay, New York, in 1767, by Henry Andrew Fram ken, a Depnty Inspects aj pointed 
by Morin. Undoubtedly Francken had these Constitutions, together with the Ilitu. i 
and the lift of the degrees, from Morin himself. 

This manuscript is anthentic, then is not a shadow of doubt as to iti date. It is 
absolutely conclusive evidence thut tbe Constitutions of 1762 < me original ■ from 
France, and that tbe Count De Grasse Tilley hud nothing whatever to do with the 
making of them; be was only two years old when the Albar v manuscript was written. 
Undoubtedly Francken received them from Morin before thi onnt was born; therefore 
the charge that he was the author of them is bascles* -and ye. how offeu this h i been 
and is still insinuated and Mated. It ws.» through thi same Henry Andrew Francken 
that tho Rite of Perfection or Sublime Masonry, or Scottish Masonry in twenty-five 
degrees, was introduced into this conntry. Tbe following extract, taken from th 
origins^: Minute book of the Lodge of T i rioction at Albany N. Y., mow that Francken 
war in the City of New York in the latter part of 1707. How tho Albany brethren ob- 
tained their knowledge of his Masonic qualifications doe , not appear from *he record 
itself. We may fairly presume, however, that inasmnch aa Mr. Francken was a Deputy 
Inspector, with powers “ to multiply the Royal Order of Hawns in ail tho perfe ct and 
sublime degree: in the New World,” he sought for those whom he thought would be 
most likely to favorably entertain his plan, and be most influential in “multiplying,” 
etc. It i therefore probable that, not finding satisfactory match I for his purpose 
in the city of New York, he opened a correspondence with some influential Masons in 
Albany, then u city of ranch importune:, in the Province of New York. 

S’v VUT ■,! ' Tohnson, a gentleman of great social md political influence in the 
provm-v r-idil rear there. He was a Mister Mason, the first W. M. of St. Patrick's 
Lod^. . f... &; t .iohnsiown, and inasmnch as Francken stipulated thut Sir William 
should bo tho T. P. Grand Master of the Lodge of Perfection if he would accept, we 
may infer that it was with the design of procuring h?» powerful influence in behalf 
of his then entirely new system of Masonry that Franckcr directed his attention to 
Albany This, however, is a mere -mppesition, supported only by slight circumstantial 
evidence. We know, however, that whatever may have been the circnmgtance> which 
brought it ibont, it is a historical fact that Francken did found and establish a Lodgo 
of Perfection in Albany, New York, in 1767. We make the following extract from the 
original Mann: cript Record of that Lodge, giving an account of this most important 
event in the history of Scottish or High-Grade Masonry in this country : 

•*.bont the 7th of October, 1767, Mew re Pfister and Gamble were introduced A New 
York to Mr. Henry Andrew Francken who a day or two iter, by authority inverted in 
him, initiated them in the II Degree* uf Ancient Masonry, iron, the Seem Master, being 
tho 4th, to the Perfection, which is the 14th, and known to be the utmost limits of 
Symbolic Masonry 

1 Gould, vol. Ui., p. 88$, 
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Thu was the first VLuonic procession in this country, the order of which mentions 
any High-Grade Masonry. 

This Lodge erected s building for Lodge purpe~ the corner stone of which was 
laid May 12, 176$, snd was the second M enie Lodg» building erected in this country, 
the first haring beon built in Philadelphia in 1754. 

On Jnre 2 i t and again June 24, 1768, the Deputy, Henry Andrew Frencken, was a 
visitor in the Lodge. 

The Minutee show that on February 20, 1760, " Mr. Stringer presented a written sub- 
mission to the Tribunal of the Grand Council of Princes of the Royal Secret from our 
founder, to be signed by the several members of this body.” 

This indicate most clearly that there was r re al recognition of a high governing body 
or head; that although thu Deputy cr ated, he was not the head. 

April 12, 1769, Sir Williair Johnson was raised to the Sublime Degree of Perfection. 
Thk was done not in tk Lodge room , but ut "Johnson Hall,” Sir William’s residence, in 
presence of Stringer and Gamble. 

It doen not appear from thesr> minutes that he ever wa Master of the Lodge of Per- 
fection, though in tha *arly History and T ransactions of the Grand Lodge of New York 
the following passage occurs: 


expressing hk eoncom that his dut; as Abater of the Ineffable Lodge s i not render it 
convenient for him to continue M ater of the Lodge. 1 

There was probably some hitch that prevented him from becoming the Master. 

M@rch 27, 1769, Samuel Stringer produced to the Lodge a warrant from our Worship- 
ful Founder constituting him Deputy Inspector, which was read and approved by the 
Lodge. 

Prior to this date all permisions for the conferring of the grades were issued by 
Franckon ; after thk they were issued by Stringer, except in the case of Sir William 
Johnson, hk permission having beon granted by Franckon. 

The appointment of Stringer offended Gamble’s pride and he ceased attending the 
Lodge, and on the 17th of September, 1770, he was expelled for treating it with contempt. 

Mr. Gamble had taken great interest in the organisation of the Lodge , hod copied aU 
tho rituals, constitutions, etc., and had executed a series of beautiful pen-and-ink draw- 
ing! of the tracing boards of the various grades. These original drawings of the date of 
1769 are still extant. The one illustrating the 24th degree, Knight Kadosh, k most in- 
teresting, the double -hr aded eagle on the ape x of the ladder demonstrating that at that 
day the Sublime Lodge* recognized the head ,.a Prussian. We submit a facsimile of thic 
drawing ekewhere. 

September 3, 1770, Deputy Inspector Stringer acquainted the bodv that he had re- 
ceived an order from the founder to transmit the minutes of the I dg« and the state 
thereof, to be forwarded to Berlin. 

The minute-book from which the foregoing extracts are made ends with the meeting 
of December 5, 1774. 

The history of the Lodge for many years thereafter is lost. The next minutes of its 
proceedings, so far as known, are dated October 5, 1821, when itr labors were revived by 

vol: v — 18. * i ' 8, • *•» P- **• 
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Gilt* Fonda Yatei and others. Like nearly all the Muaonic bodies in New York, this 
body became dormant during the great Anti-M»«onic excitement in 1826 and for many 
yeans thereafter. September 16, 1841, it was again revived, and it is still in existence, in 
full vigor, with a large membership, and i now, as it has been for more than sixty years, 
a subordinate of the Supreme Council of the 33° for the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction 
of the United States of America. It has hud continuous existence (excepting the sus- 
pension bef on* noted) from 1767 to the present time. It is doubtful whether there is 
an older distinctive High-Grade organization of any kind in the world. 

It does not appear that Francken organized any higher Scottish or Sublime Me -onic 
bodies in Albany or in any other place in thi« country, though he conferred all the grades 
he possessed, twenty-five in number, except the Symbolic degrees, on several of the i 
Albany members, und probably on many more in other localities, for w«. find upon the 
old minute of the Albany Lodge, frequent entries of the Lames of “ Visitors.” Where 
did they come from ? 

We do not know how many Deputies he created: we know, however, that he ip- 
pointed Samuel Stringer of Albany us one, with power equal to his own, and Stringer 
appointed Stephen Van Renselaer of Albany a Depnty in 1760, with similar powers. 

The next organization of a body for the conferring of the Sublime or Scottish 
Degrees in this country was in Philadelphia, in 1781, the exact day b ing unknown. 

Fortunately for the history of Sublime Masonry in America, this old Record book 
— imperfect though it is, with the evident breaks in it— of this Philadelphia Sublime 
Lodge of Perfection, was, a few years ago, unearthed from the rubbish where it had been 
lost and forgotten for more than half a century, and it is now in the library of the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania. 

It was first printed in the “Mirror and Keystone.” Philadelphia, in 1854, and was 
printed in full by Philadelphia Consistory in 1878. This very rare and valuable historical 
manuscript hag a title page as follow.) : “Minute boot for the Lodge of Grand Elect, 
Perfect and Sublime Masons in the City of Philadelphia, 25tu June, 1781.” 

We copy the following, which is the first entry after the title: 

Philadelphia, 25th June, 1781. 

At a Chapter held by the Order of the Deputy Inspector foi Pennsylvania, in conse- 
quence of an advertisement by Mr. Ladroit Bebupsey, Sublime Grand Secretary, in the 
Pennsylvania packet of 23d June. 

Pro. Solomon Buih, Depnty Grand Inspector for Pennsylvania, in the Chair. 

Brother luoac Da Costa, Grand Warden, Inspector General, for the W. I. and North 
America. 

Members : 

The Thrice Pnisst. Simon Nathan, Deputy Grand Inspector for North Carolina 

The Thrice Puisst. Samuel Meyers, Deputy Grand Inspector for the Leeward Islands. 

The Thrice Puisst. Mumerd M. Spitzer, Deputy Grand Inspector for Georgia. 

The Thrice Puisst. Thoma* Randal, Depnty Grand Inspector for New Jersey. 

The Thrice Illustrious Benjamin Seixas, Prince of Jerusalem. 

The Thrice Illust rious Moses Cohen, Knight of the Snn. 

The Thrice Illustrious Mver M. Cohen, Knight of the Sun. 

Six o’clock, a Lodge of Secret M iters war opened und proceeded to business. .A 
Brother Ugilby requested admittance, reporting lie wan a Royal Arch; upon examination 
found he could not be admitted. After many debates in regard of establishing a Lodge 
of Perfection at tnis place, nothing decisive was concluded upon, excepting leaving t!.e 
forming of a set of Rules and Regulation**, which was to be done and presented at onr 
next meeting by the Deputy Inupictor for the State. 


J. t 
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The next entry in the book is of October 23, 1782, sixteen months after the first meet* 
tog. Undoubtedly other meetings had been held between these date« snd the organisa- 
tion of the Lodge oi Perfection had b n completed; the record, however, was net made 
in this book. The record of thus meeting shows the proceedings of a regularly organist d 
A sonic body. Petitions were received and acted npon, md the price for the various 
degrees wai fixed, etc. 

The following named Inspectors are recorded as being present: 


The Thrice Puisst, I saac I It Costa in the chair, In spr. 

“ “ “ cl hi Bush, Grand W arden, Iaspr. 

“ " Jos. M Myers, Sec’y pro km., Inspr. Maryland. 

" “ “ Thos. Randal, Inspr.New JeJeev. * 

Simon Nathan North Carolina. 


B. M. Spitzer 


Georgia, 


This rare mannscript ends with the meeting of February 21, 1789. The history of 
this, the second Lodge of Perfection in America, after the last date given, is lost; what 
became of the organization is unknown. It is possible, and it is to be hoped, that at 
'Ome day the mitring records, like those from which we have qnoted, will be fonnd 
"among the rubbish.” 

e cannot omit referring to and copying one of the most cations and interesting 
matters recorded in this old minnte-book. It is of gr< at aistorical value, showing most 
conclusively, as it does, that this' body of Sublime Masonry, like the one founded at 
Albany, recogn zed a Grand Council at Berlin, with Frederick the Great at ite head, aa 
the governing body of nil snblime Freemasonry in "both hemispheres.” 

At the meeting November 2nd, 1785, the following was adopted: 


,°S That “committee be appointed to write to the Grand Oonncil at Berlin 

and Paris, informing them of th esta* : iment of this Snblime Lodge and Renames 
rt,* e J e E J members who compose the name, and their several degrees, it was ordered 
that the following brethren be a committee for that purpose, vii: Charh Young, John 
Du P le ® 818 » ®nd the Thrice Pair nt, and such committee wa 
earnestly requested to have meh letter prepared against the rnsxt meeting, that the une 
may be signed by the Thrice Puissant and transmitted as soon as possible. 

At the next meeting, November 5, 1785, the following is the record: 

to « T ® ° f appointed at our last mooting to writ's 

to the Grand Council Berlin and Paris, informed tne Lodge that tho said committee 

next meeting 011 ^ bn8,ne ' ’ but Wfre not fnlly ready, hnt would make a report it the 


At the next meeting December 7, 1785, the following is the record: 

A fair cop v of the letter to the Grand Conncil at Berlin was then offered bv the See- 
rt,ury, sgreeabh to the older of la t meeting; which being rea l she #amo w ordei d 
t° be entered npon the minub «, and i n us follow 3, viz: as oraei .U 

Most Snblime and Powerful Sovereign : 

Illustrious Chief of the Grand Conncil of Mtsone, in the dignified and exalted rank 
wliich you have done us .he honor to maintain, in your general Pre/tidencv over the Ttr . 
Hemttphire* at the Great Last of Berlin, allow no to approach your B af Presen on 1 
subject 01 the first moment to ourselves, and on a subject fhich, I would fain h me 

But with what language or sentiments shall I presume to. introduce myeelf to so 
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jplendid and iliustrioui ■ Sovereign, whom we have mm to eoniider m the the 
breve t, end brightest of Eamkind? In whit manner, or in what language, shall I ex- 
press myself to the glorious and renowned Frederick the Third, Sovereign of all Sore- 
rvisrof end Mighty Princf of Princes whoee Masonic feme hae reeonnded throng! the 
Unin ne Mm wind* here blown, or wetere roiiud t The power of words ora scarcely 
conrey the di ingnished feeling we entertain in your favor, and ny humble pen, as con- 
scious of its suabilities on such a topic, mow* in a gentle .nd ti ei bling atyle 

f s ae- -ine ho wever, every respectful and grateful den which ■evercncfc can dictate 
md Brotherly love inspin 'pleated above every conaideration with your sovereign guid- 
ance of the Grand Councils of the spacious Hem iheres of Knights and Pnneei, I feel 
mviself called upon, m well from duty m inclination, m well from i doeire to advance 
and propagate the interests of the Royal Secrets, as from a coni wiu.ty to the .regulations 


moK Bush, Grand Elec Perfect and Sublime Knight of the East nd Prince of Jerusa- 
lem Sovereign Knight of the Sun and of the Whit ,ad Black Eagle, Prince of the 
Boys! Secret, and ?Xputy Inspector General, th Grand Muster over II Lodges, Cliapt* « 
and Grand Council of the Superior Degrees ol Masonry, in North America, witl n the 
State of Pennayl -miti, by letters patent fron the Sovereign Grind Council of Prince*, 
under their Hands rad Seals regularly established by the Sufelisae Grand Council of 
Princes to whom we look up with unspeakable reverence and idoration), pursuant to 
the power in me vested, have made, ert, ted, constituted nd established a Sublime Lodge 
3 the Great East of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, in North America aforesaid, and on 
the twentieth day of September, in the presence of a great and i. merous assembly of the 
fraternity, pnblicly con .seated the same nd set it apart for the purposes of Sublime 
Masonry forevor. " . 

Considering our infant situation, m a young and ruing Empire, distant and remote 
as u< are from the great E i<t of Berlin, we feel ourselves peculiarly a ixirus unifoimlv 
to comply ana pey a strict adherence to those salutary Rules and wise Rogulatica i which 
have been framed and concerted for our better government; and not undeservedly have 
rose Masonry, Sublime Masonry, to a commanding eminence; which may be envied, but 
cannot be overreached. . . , , 

For this purpose we most hnmblv solicit your Masonic intercourse nd com -pond- 
ence, to direct us in irach manner that we may not abuse the old land man * or deviate 
from that regard which is so justly due to the will of our Sovereign and the measures 
they lay down for our regulation. 

As these intercourse** are essentially necessary to promote the grand ends of * very 
Mas onic Union, so we venture to hope, without presumption, . hat t he grt at light of 
Berlin will condescend t© shins upon us and dispel those mists of darkness which, from 
distance of situation and local circumstances, may otherwise surround us. Ag re ably to 
tlio rul of the Grand Council, 1 now enclose yot a list of the members of our Lodge in 
ihi | n -ribed form. We wish tlio Grand Council every success and prosperity in their 
illustrious pursuits for the honor and stability of the Royal Socrett, and wishing you, 
nioet respectable sovereign, that serene happiness and felicity which sh.uld adorn the 
remainder of your venerable dr.ys and gild the future prospects jf our welfare, I remain, 
with the most sincere respect, love »na esteem, your very humble and moat affectionate 


Brother, 


Solomon Bush. 


We notice another curious- rad interesting matter in connection Tilth tin. Lodge of 
Perfection. 

At a meeting held on March 11, 1788, one of it members w»s expelled for unmaecnic 
conduct. In connection with this we find the following in the Proceedings of the Grand 
Lodge of Penns) lvania, m published by authority, under date March 31, 1788: 

R, *d, a letter from Peter Le Baibier Duplessis, Secretary of the Sublim Lodge of 
Perfection, informing the (G.) Lodge that Bio. B. N . in consequence of chargy en- 

tered and proved against him before the Sublime Lodgo of Perfection, held in this city 
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on the 11th inrt., wiu * uaiDodr e spoiled from, mid Lodge, which waa ordered to be 
died end entered m toe Minutes of the Umnd Lodge, 1 * * 

This, with many other limibtr incidents which might be produced, *' . c that there 
w as fi ternel rommunnation nd recognition of High-Grade Masonry tiy the Symbolic 
Mason* and Lodger in thfc conntry at this early day, even by that moat conservative of 
all M&oonic bodies, the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 

Our limited space will not permit the making of further extract- from this vuluable 
manuscript. 

The next Sublime Grand Lodge of Perfection in this country was established in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1783, by Isaac Du Costa, a Deputy Inspector General, 
having his appointment or authority from Moses M. Hayes. June 13, 1796, its Lodge 
room, record, jewels and furniture were destroyed by fire and its hiutory is lost.' 

There is no evidence that it held any meetings after that disaster. July 5, 1801, the 
Grand Council of Prince* of Jerusalem, at Charleston, granted a warrant for 1 i Lodge of 
Perfection in Charleston. This would indicate that the old Lodge of Perfection of 1783 
was extinct. 

February 20, 1788, a Grand Council of Princes of Jerusalem was established in 
Charleston, S. C., by Joseph Myers, a Depnty Inspector Gener.il holding hi * mthority 
from Mosee M. Hayw.* The circnlar of 1802 says that Morin appointed Ilayes Deputy 
Inspector General for North America. This is an error. Hayes was appointed by 
Prancken, and in Boston, Mam 

This was the first and the only Conneil of Princes of Jerusalem as a distinct and 
separate body, organized in this country before the or, >sii: tion of the Supreme Conneil 
in Charleston, 1801. 

A Sublime Grand Council of Prinecs of the Royal Secret was organized in Charles- 
ton, S. C., January 13, 1797, by Jean Baptiste, Marie de la Hogue, Auguste D* Grarge 
Tilley Saint Paul, Magnan, Petit, Robin, and Marie, under anthority granted to them by 
flyman ferae Long, as Deputy Grand Inspector General, acting for the Print i of Ma- 
sonry at Kingston. This was approved by the Grand Council of Sublime Princes of the 
Royal Secret at King-ton, Jamaica, August 10, 1797, 4 and war the first Consistory S. P. 
R. S. 25®, organized in this country. 

The circular of 1802 says, “ Prior to thif date, as many brethren of eminent degree 
had arrived from foreign parts. Consistories of the Princes of the Royal Secret were 
occasion ally held for initiation and other purposes. 

Mr. Schnltz, in his valuable history of Freemasonry in Maryland, informs us that 
some old manuscripts have been fonnd, which prove beyond a doubt th >. a lodge of 
Perfection wa- established at Baltimore in 1792 by Henry William; 

Among these manuscripts was the Constitution and By-Laws of the body, with the 
uames of the members, seventy-six in number, appended. Mr. Schultz prints the docu- 
ment in full in his history.' Thi \ therefore, was the fourth Lodge of Perfection organ- 
ised in this country. How long it continued to meet and confer degrees is unknown, at 

1 The G. Lodge F. & A Mas 'ns of Pennsylvtuij, Ha eariv history. See. VoL i. p. 75. 

* Pike’s Historical Inquiry, p. 188. • pike’s Historical Inquiry, p. 1M. 

a Circular of Decembe r 4, 1801s. 

• Schulte's History of Freemasonry in Maryland, vol. L p. 837. 
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it* history ia lost That fonr J<odgea (ompre *11 that were u>«.«n«W prior to the 
establishment of the Supremo Council of the 33 s in Charleston in 1801. 

The tjinntee of the Lodge of Perfection in the City of Philadelphia ahow that at the 
general meeting of the Inspectors and Deputy Inapectora held in that city October 33, 
1788, there were present Joseph M. Meyers, Inspector for Maryl-rd; Thoa. Randal, In- 
spector for New Jersey; Simon Nathan, Inapt otor for North Carolina; and B. M. Spitxer, 
I 'apoctor for Georgia. We do not find that any of these Inapectora ever organised bodies 
of the Snblime degrees in any of the States to which they appear to have been nominally 
assigned, r or in any other Settee. It is probable, however, that some of them exorcised 
their po era of conferring the degrees nd appointing Deputies when opportunity offered. 

Undoubtedly Fruncken eras the medium through which the Snblimo degrees were 
t at introduced into the English colonies. lie communicated them to Moses M Hayes 
in Boston, Maas. Thv date ia nnknown, bnt it iras probably between 1767 and 1770, 
inasmuch <s we know that he was in New York at the former date and at the latter in 
Kingston, Jamaica, as it was in that year that Morin granted Fruncken and six others a 
patent for a Chapter of Sublime Princes of the Royal See ret in Kingston. 1 

1 Copy of Pateat granted by Morin to Henry Andrew Francken, for a Chapter of Sublime Priaoes 
of the Royal Secret In Kingston, Jamaica. MS. ia the Canon Collection. 

By Tint a lost or the Grand Aschttkct or tux Univers s. 

Lux at Tenebrit. 

At the East, where shines the Great Light and where reign Silence Conned and Peace, the 
fifth day of the month culled the year 1770, of the Creation 6681, equal to 80th of April, 1770. 

I'nitme, Coneordia, Fratrum. 

To our worthy and venerable brother, Henry Andrew Fruncken, Deputy In. pector ; William 
Adams, Deputy Inspector ; William Wynter, Gabriel Jones, John Prendergnut, Euward Bower and 
Moriir Mathias, Princes of the Royal Secret, Greeting : 

Whereas there is sun absolute necessity to form a Grand Chapter of Sublime Prince” of the Royal 
Secret in the Island of Jamaica and territories thureon depending, and by the powi wherewith we 
are invested, we by these presents do appoint and constitute you, tho said H. A. Francken, Wm. 
Adams, Wm. Wynter, Gabriel Jones, John Prendt rgrast, Edward Bower and V criia Mathias Into a 
Grand Chapter of Prints of the R. 8., and by these presents our Honorable Brother and Prince 
Wm. Wynter to be President and Grand Commaaderla all Grand Chapters, Grand Councils and 
Com (stories ; in his absence our Worthy Brother and Prince, Gabriel Jones, and in the absence of 
him the Met Ancient Prince pnrsent, and that ye shall strictly behave yourselves to ail the stat- 
utes, rules and regulations of the nine commissioners named by the Grand Chapter of the Sublime 
Princes of the R. S. at the Grand East of France; and Prussia. 

Consequently, by tlie deliberation dated the 7th of December, 1763, to be ratified nd observed 
by the aforesaid (Iran 1 Chunterof Prussia and France, and by all the regular and particular Lodges, 
Councils, Grand Councils, Grand Chapters, Consistories, dto , over the surface of the two hemis- 
phere^,. to govern .. ad regulate all Lodge , Councils, Grand Councils, Grand Chapters, Consiston , 
dtc., from the Secret M: ster to the Royal Secret, hereby empowering you and your tuccessors finally 
to determine all causes, complaints, Ac., and no appeal shall be iiad or made from your sentences, 
orders or decrees, but the same dull be final and conclusive to all Intent and purposes wl . ..soever. 

To which we, Stephen Morin, have hereunto subscribed our aami uid affixed our seal-at-arms, 
and also the Grand Sea! of Primes of Masons, in the plan where the greatest of reasures a» 
deposited, the beholding of which fills us with joy, comfort und acknowledgement of fdl that is good 
and great near the B.B. In Kingston, the d ly and year nbove written. 

S. Moms O. Imp., O.S.P. of Mg., <tc., dtc., dtc. 
Martin Mathias, Grand Sec’g General , Sovereign P. of St#., dtc-, dtc., dtc. 

Copied by I. D.,* D.O.M.P.R.S., a* the original in his possession Is much defaced said may be 
destroyed or lost. Date June 34th, 1794. 

* Msjr this not hAv« been I »c DsOomn t 
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We hare (ailed to discover any evidence that Monn wrvs erer in thu cunntry at all, 
or that Fmncken wae here alter hie icturn to Jamaica in 1770. Doctor Oliver, in hi* 
“ Historical lend Hark*,” »*J» that M«e* M, Hayea visited Newport, Rhode Bland, in 
17S0, and conferred the 33d degree on eererml persona* 

The Doctor doc* not give his authority for ibe statement ; the only foundation for it 
that wo hare been able to trace is to be found in the Report of the Committee appointed 
by the General Assembly of Rhode Island to investigate the charges against Freemasonry 
and Masons in that State in 1831. A witness before that commission, on< Nicholas G. 
Boss, testified : 

In 1763 Moses H. Hayes arrived in thifi country with authority from Morin to estab- 
lish them (the higher degrees), hr being appointed Deputy Grund Inspector General. 

About 1780 Mr. Hayes visited or resida! in Newport, K. I. md conferred the degrees 
o the 33d, on sc reral p* rsons, who at that time were Muster Masons; among them were 
Peleg Clark and Mow - Seixa*. His power as Inspector General was to confer all the 
degrees after M fester M *on, unless m a place wnere a Chanter or Encampment wa* 
formed, a knowledge' of these degree* being requisite. But wnen a Chapter or Encarap- 
meut w»* in it place, they gave the degrees. 

In refutation of this it is ''efficient to state, first, that Hayes did not get his powers 
from Morin, but from Frineken, and not before 1767; second, Il-vyes could not confer 
more degrees than Franeken gave him: third, “about 1780,” was six years before the 
thirty-third degree was known or named in any Masonic -y item. 

There is no foundation whatever for this story— it is a mere fabrication. Mr. Boss 
may have been innocent of any intended falsification of history. Wo are inclined to 
think that it was on this very flimsy statement that Doctor Oliver introduced the mis- 
chievous note (45) in his work. Wc have too much respect for the memory of the vener- 
able author to believe that he ever intentionally misrepresented any historical fact. 
However, this note in his great work has been productive of much mischief in the dis- 
cussions relating to the legitimacy of the High Grades in this country. It has proved 
the truth of the old adage that “A lie travels a league while truth is putting its boots on.” 

We have named four Lodges of Perfection and one Council of Princes of Jerusalem 
as having beeu organized in this country before the creation of the Supreme Council of 
the 33d degree in Charleston in 1801, and these were the only bodies of the Sublime or 
Scottish degrees established before that time. We copy the following from an old manu- 
script in the Carson Collection : 

December 3, 1797, in New York City, was fonnded a Sovereign Charter of Rose Croix 
of Ii vrodim of Kit inning in Scotland, under the distinctive title of “I* Triple Union,” 
by Illustrious Bro. Iluet !*» Chelle (Wisdom), Grand Provincial Master, from the Petit 
Goavo St. Domingo, under the old Scottish Rite of Heredom of Kilwinning, and she 
auspices of the Provincial Grant] Royal Scottish Lodge A Kilwinning of Edinburgh (the 
lioyal order of Robert Bruce of Scotland), sitting at Rouen in Normandy, established 
there by Edinburgh, on the first day of May, 1786. John Matthews (Relief) Knight of 
the Order of the It— y C— S; R J. Vaaden Break (Strength); Anthony Stafford 
(llenuty); Chaylon Dsyral (Wisdom) President; W r . D. Olive (Recommendation); Jet 
Bapusu Desdoity (Loyalty); Jno. O Tardy (Candor); Courbe (Hnmanity) Grand R sore- 
fairy; Comte Doquesne (Braverj ); Frignet (Goodness); Murex (Hope). 

This organization had no connection whatever with the Snblimt Maso nry of the Rit# 

Historical Landmarks, vol. it., p. 52. « Rhod. Island Report, Appendix p. 133. 
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of Perfection of twenty-five degrees- or with the Ancient Accepted Rite of thirty-three 
degrees. It was not » pre-requisite that the neophyte should possess the preceding 
grades np to and inclnding the seventeenth of either of those Rites. Master Masons 
were eligible to, and did receive it. Its ritualistic ceremonies were entirely different from 
those of the Rose Croix, eighteenth degree, of Sublime Masonry or Rite of Perfection 
Series, or of the Rose-Croix eighteenth degree of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. 
So, too, were its signs, tokens and words. It had a particular seal at follows : A square 
cattle with battlements, flanked by four turrets, snrronnded with a moat. The Iraw- 
bridge down, the portcullis raised. To the right a snn. Exergue: Virtnte et Silentio. 
This legend was also embroidered upon a garter which the members wore npon the left 
leg. It was the Second or Ross Croaa degree of the Royal order of Scotland, It is not 




probable that Iluet La Challe had any legal authority from any organization of the Royal 
irder for the establishment of this body in Sew York. In some way he had become 
possessed of the ritual, possibly had received the degree, and, like most Masonic degree 
peddlers of all times and countries, he made all he could ont of it. 

In 1809 the Cerneuu Sovereign Grand Consistory c’-'med to have resuscitated and 
reorganized this Chapter, “tho oldest Chapter of the grade in the Unite ! States.” ' What 
an absurd yet misleading statement this is! Its ritual was no more like the Rose Croix 
ritual of the Rite which Mr. Cemeau claimed to have introduced and founded n the 
City of New York, than one of the Encampment degrees of Odd Fellowship is like the 
ceremony of the Order of Knights Templar. 

We have now reached a period in the progress of Sublime or Scottish Masonry in the 
United Stales when a most important event wu» about to occur, destined to affect it® 
history not only in this country but throughout the entire world. 

From the times when Morin landed in St. Domingo in 1763 clothed with his celebrated 
patent, down to the end of the last century, the appointing of Depnty Inspectors Gene ral, 
with plenary powers for the conferring of degrees and the appointing of other Deputies, 
had b< en going on. Innumerable Deputies bad b*»n created, and they were roving through 
the “ New World ” driving a thriving money-making bnsiness in peddling the degrees. 
Hayes received his degrees and appointment from Francken in Boston, and we next hew 

•Statutes and Regulations, Supreme Council of the United States, Cemeau, 1888, p. 180. 
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of him conferring the degrees on a number of Masons in Newport, R. I. Vi'iiat e ,iei 
places he visited is unknown. It is not probable, however, that hi Masonic labors were 
confined to Newport; we may reasonably assume that he exercised hi powers wherever 
and whenever he found contributing victims. Frunckcn himself was propagating the 
degrees in New York. At the meeting? in Philadelphia, as early as 1781 and 1782, some 
dozen Inspectors were present. In 17'JO Mr. Abraham Jacobs was created a Deputy by 
Moses Cohen, and he at once set about “ establishing perfect and Sublime Masonry in 
New York.” His favorite field, however, appears to have been Georgia. His Register 
shown that he was most active in his self-assumed Masonic mi* ioniry work. In 1792 
he conferred the degrees on a large number of Master Masons in Augusta, Savannah and 
Washington, Georgia, for the ostensible purpose of organizing bodies of the Order in 
those places. Of course he, like all others in the same business, pocketed the fees; these 
were the perquisites of a Grand Inspector. 

Wo must bear in mind, however, that during those time? gross irregularities in the 
organizing of Masonic bodies and in the conferring of degrees were not confined to“ Sub- 
lime Mi - onry alone.” There were two rival Grand Lodge- of Master Masons in England, 
two in Massachusetts, two in South Carolina, and there was brt little uniformity as to 
(he mode of organization of new bodies and their subsequent responsibility to any gov- 
erning power. 

We have thought that it was for the purpose; of bringing order out of the chaos in 
which Sublime or Scottish Masonry was involved that John Mitchell and Frederick 
Dalcho organized the Supreme Council of the 33d degree for the United States of 
America. If such was their design, the result wa? not a succci. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SUPREME COUNCIL 33° AT CHARLESTON, S. C. 

O N the 31st of May, 1801, the Supreme Council of the thirty-third degree, for the 
United State* of America, was opened with the high honors of Masonry at 
Charleston, S. C., by Brotiners John Mitchell and Frederick Dalcho Sovereign 
Grand Inspectors-General, and in the course of the year the whole nnmler (C) of Grand 
inspectors General was completed, agreeably to the Grand Constitution®, 1 

The announcement of the organization of this body was not made public until 1803, 
when it appeared in a printed circular, bearing date December 4, 1802. 

This circular recognizes the Grand Constitutions of Berlin of October 25, 1762, with 
the Secret Constitutions, which ''avo existed from time immemorial.” 

It also recognize? the Morin patent of August 27, 1761, making him an Inspector 
General over ull Lodges, etc., in the new norld. It also recognize: the Gran! Constitu- 
tions of 1786, in the following words: 

On the 1st of May, 5786, the Grand Constitution of the thirty-third degree, called 
the Supreme Council of Sovereign Grand Inspector General, wits finally ratified by his 
Majesty King of Prussia, v/ho, as Grand Commander of the Order of Princes of the 
Royal Secret possessed the Sovereign Masonic power over all th* Craft. In this new 
Constitution this high power wa conferred on a Supreme Council of nine brethren in 
each nation, who possess all the Masonic prerogatives in their own district that his Mujcsty 
individually possessed, and are sovereigns of Masonry. 

The circular claims that the Supreme Council was organized under these Constitu- 
tions. 

It is said by many writers that there were no eneh Constitutions enacted in 178b; 
that Frederick the Great had nothing whatever to do with High-Grade Masonry; that 
the Constitutions, so-called, were enacted at Charleston. 

M e °hnll not enter into a discussion of the question an to whether these Constitutions 
nad the origin claimed for them or not; it is sufficient to say that they were recognized, 
and that under and by authority of them the Southern Supreme Council, at Charleston, 
the first in the world, was organized, and until 1813, possessed exclusive jurisdiction over 
the United States; and all other regular Supreme Council) from that day down to the 
present have, and still recognize them. If they (the Constitution of 1786) ever were 
irregular, they ceased to be so to any und every Supreme Conneil the very moment they 
recognized und adopted them. With on t them there can be no thirty-third degree of the 

1 Circular of December 4, 1S03. 
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Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. The circular of 1802 contained a list of the degrees 
of the Rite, thirty-three in number. It was the old Rite of Perfection series of twenty- 
flv " degrees, heretofore enumerated, with eight degrees added. The twenty-third degree 
of the old scries, Knight of the Sun, or Prince Adept, was made the twenty-eighth degree 
of the new Rite, and the twenty-fonrth degree Kadosh of the old series was made the 
thirtieth degree of tho new, and the twenty-fifth degree, Prince of the Royal Secret of 
the old series, was made the thirty-second degree. The following are the degrees that 
were added, with their numerical position in the new Rite: 

' 23. Chief of the Tabernacle. 

24. Prince of the Tabernacle. 

25. Knight of the Brazen Serpent. 

26. Prince of Mercy. 

27. Commander of the Temple. 

29. Knight of St. Andrew. 

31. Grand Inspector Inquisitor Commander. 

33. Sovereign Grand Inspector General. 

It is not certainly known whether the eight added degrees were selected from those 
already existing, or whether they were created by the founders of the Snpreme Council. 
We are inclined to the opinion, however, that they were selected, except the thirty-third 
degree which we believe was an original creation by the founders of the Supreme Coun- 
cil at Charleston. The thirty-third degree of the Masonic System of the Scottish Rite 
in thirty-three degrees was never heard of until after the organization of the Supreme 
Council in Charleston; there was 110 ceremonial or ritnal in connection with the office of 
De-iuty Inspector General prior to that time. It was simply an appointment and not a 
degree, given to Princes of the Royal Secret of the twenty-fifth degree, the highest 
known before 1601. No manuscript or printed paper has yet been found, of an earlier 
date than this, eoutainiug any reference whatever to u thirty-third degree. 

The Grand Constitutions of 1780, French version, the only one known at Charleston 
in 1801, now recognized by the Northern Supreme Couneil, and the Latin version now 
recognized by the Southern Snpreme Council, purport to have been framed and eugrossrd 
in that year, yet no copy or part of n copy of the former, of a date earlier than 1802, nor 
of the latter prior to 1836, has yet been discovered. 

lcre vu s no Masonic System or Rite known, with so many degrees as arc contained 
in the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, prior to the publication of the celebrated Chari 1- 
ton clreu lar of December 4, 1802, proclaiming to the world tho formation of the Supreme 
Couneil of Sovereign Grand Inspectors General of the 33rd 1 egree. 

Tin copies of the ‘- Secret Constitutions,- now extant, purporting to have been given 
to Stephen Morin, with his celebrated patent iii 1762, names the 33d degree in several of 
ns articles, and the names of De Joinville, St. Simon and the Count de Choiseul have 
c ell 33° appended to them. M 0 do not believe that a copy of these Seeret Constitutions 
exists, of a date prior to 1801, containing any mention whatever of a thirty-third degree. 

Mr. Pike has published in his Constitutions a version of these Secret Constitutions, 
with French and English text, made from nu old manuscript copy in his possession. 
There are two old manuscript copies of the same in French in th< Carson Collection; 
they correspond almost literally with the Copy as published by Mr. Pike. 
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Mr. Pike say s, “ If I hare an opinion on tlie.ie questions (the authenticity of these 
Secret Constitntiona), I do not care to express it.” 1 

We will venture to express our opinion on the subject. 

We believe that some kind of Secret Constitu ns did exist, and that they were of 
corresponding date with the Constitutions of 1762, and that the Secret Constitutions, as 
published by Mr. Pike, and contained in manuscript '.n the Carson collection, are copies 
of them, except that the words thirty-third degree, which occur in some half a dozen 
places in the copies now extant, arc interpolations, made about tho year 1801, to meet 
the change that hud occurred. The trick was clumsily executed, and has given rise to 
much controversy. Tne Constitutions of 1762 mi ke unequivocal reference to the “Se- 
cret Constitutions ” of the Sovereign Grand Council. 

When we read these Secret Constitutions, omitting 33rd degree wherever the same 
occurs, we find them in perfect harmony with the general spirit and text of the Consti- 
tutions of 1762, and the omission docs not in any way affect the sense, as applicable to 
Grand Inspectors General, 25 c Masons, under the old system. 

We cannot believe that if the 33rd degree had existed or even been named in 1762, 
that it would have been possible to keep it a secret; it wonld have been mentioned in 
uome of the numerous manuscript registers of the Deputy Inspectors that are in exis- 
tence — certainly it would have demonstrated itself in some way. 

If we had found a copy of these Secret Constitutions, with the Constitutions of 1762 
left with the Albany Lodge of Perfection, by Francken in 1767, and if they had been 
signed by Morin 33d degree, it would have been conclusive that the thirty-third degree 
did exist at that date. However, there is no such evidence. If the G. Constitutions of 
1786 were formulated in that year, as it is claimed they were, then that is the year in 
which the thirty-third degree was first named; no organization, however, took place 
under those Constitutions until 1801. It appears that previous to the formation of the 
Supreme Council of the 33d degree in Charleston, the Grand Council of Princes of the 
Royal Secret (25th degree), created by Lyman Isaac Long, Deputy Inspector General, in 
that city, recognized and acknowledged the Grind and Most Puissant Council of the 
Valiant Princes and Sublime Masons of the Royal Secret, at Kingston, Jamaica, as a 
regular organization of Sublime Masonry, and looked to it for recognition, having been 
organized by one of its deputies, for on August 10, 1797, and December 26th, 1798, the 
Council at Kingston issned a decretal ratifying the acts of Deputy Inspector Long, and 
the creation of the Grand Council at Charleston, but at the same timo strongly censur- 
ing that body for some of its acts.* 

This statement has led some writers to believe, or at least to say, that the Kingston 
Council war. superior in authority to the Charleston body; in fact that the latter ww. sub- 
ordinate to the former. We do not, however, concur in this view. Tho Kingston Council 
was simply making official recognition of the Charleston Council as a regular co-ordinate 
body, and while : ' doing, took occasion to criticise some of its alleged irregular doings, 
just as a Grand Lodge of the present day makes formal and official recoguition of a new 
Grand Lodge, and might, if circumstances should seem to warrant it, criticise any alleged 
irregularities of the new body. 

We have little authentic information as to the early doings of the Supreme Council, 
inasmuch a Its records are lost. We know that on July 5th, 1801, the Grand Council 

1 Pike's Constitution*, p. H08. Article* XXVII. and XXXI. * Pike’s Constitutions p. It 
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of Princes of Jerutaiem »t Charleston, ... snbordin ate of the Supreme Council, granted a 
warrant for a Grand Elet t Perfect and Sublime Lodge of Perfect Masons in Charleston. 
This vh the first Lodge of Perfection organized under the Supreme- Council. The 
second, formed under the -ame authority, was that at Savannah, Georgia on Decembet 
JOth, 1802. 

The Snpreme Council appointed many Deputies for different localities nd for differ- 
ent purposes, the most important of all these appointments, the one from wnich the 
greatest results to the i tcre'ts of the Bite were to follow, was that of the Count Alex- 
ander Francois Auguste de G.asse Tilley. On the 21st of February, 1802, the Supreme 
Council granted him a patent certifying that he possessed tho degrees from Secret Master 
to Sovereign Grand Inspector General inclusive; that he was a member of the Supreme 
Council of the thirty-third degree, and that he was Grand Commander for life of the 
Supreme Conncil in the French West India Islands, giving him power to constitute, 
establish, direct, and inspect 11 Lodges, Chapters, Councils, Colleges, and Consistories 
of the Royal ard Military Order of Ancieut and Modem Freemasonry over the surface 
of two hemispheres, conformably to the Grand Constitutions . 1 

This was before the Connt went to St. Domingo; bnt very soon after receiving hii 
appointment , he wont to that island. The exact date is unknown, but it was certainly in 
the early part of 1802, and there, at Cape Francois, in conjunction with De La Ilogue, 
he organized a Supreme Council of the 33rd degree for St. Domingo and the West India 
islands. 

This was the second Supreme Council in the world. It had but a brief existence. In 
the latter part of 1802, the negroes of St. Domingo revolted for the second time, and at 
the close of 1803 they were masters of the island ; the French resident had to flee for 
their lives, some to Europe, others to the United States and the Supreme Conncil became 
extinct. 

The Connt De Grasse, De La Ilogue, and other members of the Supreme Council, fled 
to and sojourned in Paris. 

On t''-' 22nd of September, 1804, Count De Grasse, in his capacity as Sovereign Com- 
manded tit am. tor the French Islands of America, and by virtue of his patent as a 
Deputy ipector,/rom the Supreme Council at Charleston, aided by the Lieutenant Com- 
mander, De La Hogue, and the Sov. Gr. Inspectors General, Armand Caignet, Ilannc .art 
Antoine, Pierre Gervais, and Kicolas Toutuin, uniting some Scottish Masons at Paris 
■iso with them, organized and established the Supreme Council of the thirty-third degree, 
for France, at Paris. In the organization of this body the Scottish Rite of Ileredom, 
which had been re-established in France by Hacquet in 1803, fused with the Ancient 
and Accepted Rite.’ This was the third Supreme Council of the Thirty-Third degree. 

It is claimed by some writers that the degrees over which the Connt De Grasse pre- 
tended to have control, belonged of right to the Grand Oriont of France, that body hav- 
ing anqnired them through the old Grand Lodge, the latter body having been united 
with the Grand 0‘>nt in 1799, alleging that the old Grand Lodge had acquired control 
of the degrees by living absorbed the Council of the Emperors of the East and West in 
1772 

We have shown that thei . was no such absorption or union ever consummated between 
the Conncil of Emperors of the East and West and the Grand Lodee that nnited with 
Pike's Constitutions, p. 191. 9 Pike's Historical Inquiry, p. 196. 
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the Grand Orient in 1799; besides, the Grand Orient never countenanced or practised the 
degree* a* a system. 

Then, if this eluini hud been true it conld only apply to twenty-tlTe degret'*. What 
title could the Grsmd Orient have to the addition’ ' right degnes, embraced in Connt 
De Grasse's system of thirty-three ? The Grand Orient itself said, although these degrees 
(the twenty-five) had gone ont of its own bosom, that by the lapse of time they had been 
forgotten in France, and that the Connt T)e Grasse bronght them back strangers, nnd 
they were not reclaimed. 1 The fact is the Connt De Grasee, as a Deputy created by the 
bupremr Conncil of the 33d degree at Charle ston, introduced a new system or Rite of 
>"«mry consisting of thirty-three degrees into France, in 1801, nnder the title of the 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite. That this System included in it most, if not all, 
the degrees of the old Rite of Perfection, and that of the Conncil of the Emperors of the 
East and West, is also probably true. 

The*?® degree !, however, had been abandoned in France for many years before, for 
how long no one can tell. The Grand Orient had aid that it knew of no degrees bnt 
the Symbolic. “ They hud been forgotten in France, and came back as strangers/' No 
one can truthfnlly claim, or prc>dnce any evidence, that the thirty-third degree was ever 
heard of in France before its introduction there by the Count De Grasse in 1801. Then 
whence did t system come into France ? Historical facts, justice and common sense 
answer — from charleston. South Carolina, by the hands of the Count De Gr se Tilley. 

Whether the founders of the Supreme Conucil at Charleston had the lawful right to 
organise the Rite os they did, is immaterial; therefore we shall not disenss it. It is 
enough for ns to know that they did organize, and the strongest circnmstance that can 
possibly be produced in favor of their right to do so is found in the fact that all rival 
claimants for original ownership of the system thereby recognize the fact that there was 
and is a system or Rile of thirty-three degrees, with a Supreme Council as its head or 
governing body. 

One and all of them fail to prodnee a shadow of evidence of the existence of such a sys- 
tem or Rite antedating the celebrated circular issued by the Supreme Conncil at Charles- 
ton, and dated December 4, 1802. If the “ Anneke Jans ” claimants conld produce a title 
to the Trinity Church property ir. the City of New York as clear and unimpeachable as that 
which Mitchell, Daleho and their Charleston associates have, as being the founders of the 
system or Rite of the thirty-three degree?, under the Constitutions of 1780, their fortune* 
would be made, and Old Trinity would be ruined. 

In 1802 the Grand Orient of France excluded the Scottish Masons from the Lodges 
of its jurisdiction, because, rp was alleged, they had never ucquieseed in the Union that 
took place in 1799 between the Grand Lodge of France and the Grand Orient, the 
Scottish Masons coming from the forme- ' lv. 

November 12, 1798, Pierre le P’.rbie, . Plessis at Philadelphia. Pa., appointed German 
Racquet a Deputy Inspector General, with the usual powers, etc.’ This man Racquet 
appeared in Paris in 1802, bringing with him the twenty-five degrees of the Rite of Per- 
fection, or of the Council of Emperors of the East and West which he had obtained in 

* Cest ainsi que le main du temps sut effacor en France le souvenir de ces degree sortis de son 
sein, mime de quelqursuns exclusive ment franyais, et qu’ils y fluent transporter comtne etrange w, 
sans reclamation. Circular of the Grand Orient, July 31. 1819, p. 3. 

* Old Manuscript Register, Carson Collection. 
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America, probably in Philadelphia. The Scottish Mime (Mayons Ecossais), bating 
aeen excluded from tho Lodges of the Grind Orient, rallied around him, und he • t-rted 
tome kind of an organisation, which he styled the Grande Loge Generale Ecossais 
or Scottish Grand Lodge, The term Scottish fasonry, or Masonry “ Eeogsais,” here 
referred to, mnst not bo confounded with the Ancient Accepted Scottiah Kite System in 
thirty-three degrees. 

The Connt De Grasse Tilley first appeared npon the Masonic stage of Paris, in 1804, 
und, as before stated, hr instituted and organised the Supreme Council of the thirty- 
third degree for France, Hacquet and hie followers nnitcd with the Count. The pre- 
cise relations that existed between Ilaoquet’s Grand Loge Gencrale Ecossais and the 
Snpreme Council of France, are enveloped in obscurity. It is known, however, that the 
former body assumed to and did grant patents for symbolic Lodges, and its action in 
this respect greatly disturbed the Masons of Paris, a.? well as of the Provinces. Tho 
Grand Orient, which had so recently absorbed into iti bosom its most formidable riv*. " 
the Grand Lodge of France with its Subordinates, became alarmed at the attention whic-- 
its new rival was receiving, and the progress that it was apparently making. 

Overtures were made b;- 4 hc Grand Orient for a nnion between it and the Snpreme 
Conncil of Franc e and the Grand Loge Generale des Ecossais. the latter body having ab- 
sorbed into its organization nearly all the numerous Masonic factious of Paris, especially 
the Masons Ecoss-iia. 

A Treaty of Peace, known as the “Concordat,” was hurried.y entered into between 
the Grand Orient and the Supreme Conncil, und was consummated and signed December 
3, and ratified by the Grand Orient December 5, 1804. 1 

A serious question arose at once between the contracting parties, ns to the meaning 
of the Concordat, the Grand Orient claiming that by the terms it had incorporated into 
or with itself every other recognized Masouic Rite in France, with the power of absolute 
control and government over such Rites und their members. On the contrary, the Su- 
preme Council claimed that it had only united with the Grand Orient, in order to secure 
peace and harmony among Masons, retaining, however, all its 1 * v. rs ,/ith absolute con- 
trol over the degrees above tho 18th. That control over the deg from the 4th to the 
18th *3i a concession made to the Grand Orient in thi iuterest , peace and harmony, 
that body already having Chapters of Rose Croix under its f rench Rite system. 

The original manuscript of the Concordat, in duplwrtse, was entrusted to the care of 
one Pyron, who allowed it to be putm :tu without a tntrity; and the Grand Orient 
alleged that the text had been tampered M, by him." it is impossible to get at the 
trath of this affair, a most important event in the history of the Ancient Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite in France ; we have both .tatements, and they are irreconcilable with each 
other. What is a reasonable conclusion ? 

We know that the Snpreme Council had just been established in Paris by the Connt 
De Grasse Tilley; the Grand Loge Generale Ecossais, the body whr’h had most disturbed 
the Grand Orient, had some close tie or union with it; the Grand Orient had made the 
first overtures for the Concordat. However, it is enough to know that the Grand Orient 
either made it, or entertained it. Certainly, this would not have been done had there not 
been some strong impelling motive back. 

Is it probable or reasonable to suppose that tho new power, with its attractive series 
1 Gould, vol. iii., p. 450. * Ibid. 
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of degrees, enaing with that of Sovereign Grand Inspector General, 33', with a prestige 
that hae ironsed the jealonsy and alarm of the Grand Orient, wonld, under sneh prosper- 
ous circumstances, enter into a compact or arrangement by which .11 of its sadden ly 
acquired and growing Mat and fame as a great Masonic governing power wonld be lest ? 
And yot, if we ire to credit the statement of this affair, ae given by the Grand Orient, that 
is what the Supreme Conncil did. It is too improbable, however, for us to believe; tlio 
surrounding circumstances of the transaction, with the few facts we have connected with 
it, leads ns to the conclusion that the Supreme Council’s version of the affi ir is the true 
one. It does not appear, however, that either party paid much attention to the Concordat 
at the time, farther than that the Grand Loge Ecossais ceased to interfere with Symbolic 
Masonry, and it was several years thereafter (1814) before the Grand Orient made any 
positive or definite claim of right of control over the degrees of the Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite. When the Concordat was entered into, Roethiers de Montaleu was the 
acting Grand Master of the Grand Orient, and the Count De Grasse Tilley was the M. P. 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Conncil of the 33d degree. 

On September 6, 1803, the Supreme Council, by formal decree declared the Concordat 
broken. 1 July 1, 1800, the Count De Grasse Tilley resigned the office of Most P. Sover- 
eign G. Commander of the Supreme Council of the 33d degree, and his Serene Highness, 
ike Prince Cambaceres, Arch Chancellor of the French Empire, was elected to the posi- 
tion. 

On the 8th of July, 1800, a deputation from the Supreme Council waited on his 
Serene Highness in his palace, and informed him of hk election. He accepted the office, 
and Mar shal Kellerman.of the deputation , conferred the degrees upon him, and proclaimed 
him Most Potent Sovereign Grand Commander of the Supreme Council. 

November 27, 1806, a meeting of the Supreme Council was held in the palace of the 
Prince Cambaceres, hia Highness residing. At this meeting the following decree was 
adopted 

The dogmatic power of the Ancient Accepted Rite belongs to the Supreme Council 
of Princ, Shi sons, Sovereign Grand Inspectors General, exercised under its supervision 
by the Sovereign Grand Consistory of France, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Council. 

December 15, 1808, the Supreme Council met again in the palace of the Prince 0am- 
baceres, and at the same place January 10, 1810, the Prince presiding ..t these meetings. 

Prince Cambaceres was made Grand Mnitre-adjoiut of the Grand Orient of 1 ranee 
December 13, 1805, and held the same until 1814, when he resigned. By holding this 
office he w as virtually the Grand Master of the Grand Orient, though the office was 
nominally filled by Joseph Bonaparte. The remarkable fact that the Prince Chmlmce is, 
the acting Grand Master of tlio Grand Orient, was elected to and accepted the office of 
M. P. S. G. Commander of the Supremo Council, nearly two years after the date of the 
Concordat, shows that the Grund Orient did not then claim that there was but one body, 
or that the Supreme Council was absorbed or incorporated into or with it in any way. 

July 21, 1805, the Grand Orient issued a circular to tho Lodges, advising them that, 
in order to satisfy their impatience to know tho basis of tho union of all tho Rites, which 
had been entered into by the Concordat, and while awaiting the preparation of the re- 

1 Gould, vol. lit . , i>. 431. 
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rued regulation!) conformable thereto, then in the hands of a committee and soon to 
appear, gave them in advance an extract from the Concordat headed “ Grand Directorio 
des Rites.” However, there was, not a word in this extract about the Supreme Couneil 
of the Thirty-third degree. 

The Concordat, as published by the logo Ecossais de Saint Xapoleon, in the same 
year, gate the entire text of the document, printed from one of the duplicate eopies en- 
trusted t« Pyron. It shows that it was the intention of the bodies that there should be 
• union between them, but not an absorption or extinction of either; that eaeh was to 
retain or acquire, by the union, peaceful eontrol over eertain degrees, both retaining their 
independent organization and government, the Supreme Couneil conceding to the Grand 
Orient, in its Chambers, the right to eontrol and confer the degrees from the first (En- 
tered Apprentice) to the eighteenth (Rose Croix) inclusive, reserving to itself, lo-wever, 
absolute eontrol over the granting und conferring of the degrees from the 19th to the 
33d inclusive.' The Grand Orient gained by the Concordat all the Lodges of the Grand 
Logo Generale Eeossais, and that was probably the principal motive she had in viow when 
the Concordat was entered into. 

The revised statutes of the Grand Orient, announced in the circular referred to, were 
officially printed, and published in 1806. There is not a word in them about a Supreme 
Couneil, or about the Thirty-third degree.* 

This is another circumstance going to show that the Grand Orient itself ignored the 
Concordat, so far at least as it applied to the Supreme Council’s power over the High 
Grades. 

The Grand Orient had accomplished its purpose, having absorbed the Scottish 
Lodges. 

As before stated, the Supreme Council had already officially repudiated the Concordat, 
alleging as a reason for so doing that the Grand Orient had failed to eonform to it. 

Another remarkable circumstance pointing strongly in the same direction, that the 
bodies were to retain their separate organizations, is the fact that when the Concordat 
was entered into, many of the members of the Grind Orient received the degrees of the 
Ancient Aeeeptcd Scottish Rite, from the 15th to the 18th inclusive, at the hands of De 
Grasse Tilley, as the representative of the Supreme Couneil, und some of them were also 
invested by him with the thirty-third degree, and all of them who did not already belong 
took an oath of fealty to the Supreme Couneil of Sovereign Grind Inspectors General of 
the Thirty-third degree.* 

1 I.o I it nto-troisiemc ilcpre n'appnrtient qu' an sublime Grand ( 'on soil do ee nom, qni soul peut 
le con Carer. Extrait do I.ivre d'Arcliitectnre de la R. I,. Ecossaise do Sniut N.ipolc-uii (March 1, 
I 8 O. 1 ), p. 30. 

* Statute de i'Ordra Ma^oniquo en France, 8, pp. 11, 233, Paris, 1806. 

'The oath of fealty to the Supreme Council taken by many members of the Grand Orient of 
France, when De Grasse Tilley, as the representative of the Supreme Council of France, entered 
into the Conconlnt: 

tVe, tlie undersigned, members of the Grand Orient of France, herehy declare that we have 
received und gratefully accepted the eminent degrees of Kniplit of the Fast or Sword, Prince of 
Jerusalem, Knijrlit of the East and West, nod Sovereign Prince of R>>se Croix, the «ighte»nth grade 
[11 lla.,onry, of the Ancient Accept, -d Rite, nt the I Kinds of the Puissant and very Slim trious ilrotlior 
I >e Grasse Tilley. Grand Master ad vitam, President of the Supreme Council of the 83d Degree of 
the said Grand Council. 

We truly swear upon our word of honor, and under nil our ohl Rations taken In the presence of 
the Grand Architect of tlio Universe, and to the Supreme Council of Sovereign Grand Inspector* 

vot.. v. — 19. 
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The Grand Orient, nnder date of August 26, 1814, addressee a communication to the 
Supreme Council, soliciting that body to unite and co-operate with it in formulating a 
plan bj fhich all the recognised Masonic. Bites in Fiance shonld be definitely central! % 
into one governing body, that body to be the Grand Orient of France. 

If the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite was already in the bosom of the Grand 
Orient, as she snbseqnently claimed that it was, why this appeal 

After some necessary delay, the Supreme Council, at an extraordinary Session 
October 28, 1814, by a ananimons vot< adopted a reply to the Grand Orient. This docu- 
ment was sonched in modest, oonrteons and fraternal language; there was not a harsh 
word or sentence in it. The Grand Orient was admonished to give sc terions a u itter 
foil and mature consideration before taking action; many pertinent Suggestion* win' 
qneries, relating to the subject, were presented for consideration. The effort thai had 
teen made for a Union under the Concordat of 1804 wh referred to, and particular atten- 
tion was called to the fact that, within nine months after that agreemen the Supreme 
Council formallj withdrew from it, the Grand Orient by its tacit assent and action having 
done the same, many months before; and that each body had since that time, period if 
ten years, continned to act independently and eparately from the other, with but little 
friction or strife between them; therefore, the Supreme Council did not deem it neces- 
sary, wise, or prudent to distnrb this satisfactory condition of Masonry, by engaging in a 
hazardous experiment, which it was feared might resnlt in discord and strife. 

The Grand Orient paid no respect or attention whatever to this courteous and fra- 
ternal appeal, for within twenty-one days thereafter, viz., November 18, 1814, she issued 
a circuit, to all Lodges, headed “Articles Additionels pour la Centralization des Rite's 
dans le G. 0. de France,” in which it w as boldly proclaimed that the Grand Orient re- 
turned the exercise of all the powers which belonged to her overall the Mftejnic Rite* in 
France, under Concordats with the Grand Orient of Clermont (?) in 1773, the Grand 
Chapter General of France in 1787, and with the Grand Loge Ecossais in 1804. 

This was a bold attempt to obtain title by conqneBt, buccaneering, or by the right of 
“eminent domain;” and this is the only title that the Grand Orient has, or ever had, to 
control over the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite system of thirty-three degree % 

The circnkr contains a schedule of the prices for obtaining patents for Chapter, and 
Conncik under the following peculiar headings: First. Rite d’Heredon, Ancien Accepte 
26th degree, embracing the 22d and the 23d and the 24tb 5J trees Second. The Rite 
Ecossais Ancien et Accepte, 33 degree. Under this heau. ; we find the 27th, 30th, 
31st, and 32d degrees named, and n Council of the 22d degree. 

The Thirty-third degree is only named in it as above, forming a p«rt of the headinf 
to a division of the Chapter. 

We have been unable to find any earlier specific assumption or claim set np by the 
Grand Orient than is contained in this circular to control over the Grades of the Ancient 
Acoepted Scottish Rite. Undoubtedly the issuing of this document, with its bn© sneer- 
ing claim of power by right of conqnest (we cannot look upon it in any other light), wa* 
the cause of the open war #hich immediately followed between the Grand Orient anc 

General of the «3d Dcerec. to obey the >atd Supreme Council, to respect its deer. s. and to so oon- 
duct ourselves w« to cherish and i p ct the Royal nod Miiitaiy ^ er . 

In testimony whereof, w e liav, of ur own scuoni, signed this obligation. Done at I ana the 
29th day of tiie 10th nunth (December) 1304. 

(Thirty-seven ntmei attached.) 
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cha Supreme Conncil; with tht former it was a war for extermination, with the 
Utter it was for existence. It is not onr purpose , in this mere outline sketch of 
the history of the Ancient Accepted Kite, to enter into a discussion of the many 
qnestions that were, and still are, raised as between the Grand Orient and the Supremo 
Council of France, in regard to authority over the degrees of the Ancient Accepted 
Rite, We hare shown from incontrovertible history that the Grand Orient never had 
any legal Masonic title to control over the Grades of either the Rite of Perfection 
(1754), the Rite of the Emperors of the East and West (1758), the System given to Morin 
(1761), nor thoee of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, introduced into Paris by the 
Connt de Grasse Tilley in 1804. Whatever rights of the kird the Grand Orient of 
trance has now, or ever had, have been acqnired by nsurpution or by an assumed right 
of Masonic eminent domain. 

Mr. Gould concedes that tho “ fusio 1 M between the two bodies in 1804 was broken, and 
that there was a tacit understanding between them by which the Grand Orient exercised 
control over the degrees up to and including the 18th, tho Supreme Council having control 
over the degrees from 19 to 33 inclusive. 1 What .-vcr th, written, verbal or tacit nnder- 
Jtsnding may have been between the parties to the Co .cordat, and notwithstanding the 
fact that both treated it as null and void from the very beginning, yet there were cert n 
conditions contained in it which both parties appear to have respected and observed up 
to the year 1814. The Grand Orient did not assume control over the degrees from 19 to 
33, nor did the Supreme Council interfere in any way with the administration or control 
over those from the 1st to the 18th inclusive. All this was changed, however, when the 
Grand Orient attempted its grand coup d’etat, in 1814. 

In 1815, August 28th, the Supreme Council issued a circular to the Lodges, Conncils, 
Chapters, etc., absolutely rejecting any Proposition for a union or centralization of the 
power of the Scottish Rite with that of the Grand Orient. With this ended all diplomatic 
interchange between that body and the Supreme Council, looking* towards a union. 

The Grand Orient, so far as she could, at once usurped control over the Masonic 
system of the Ancient Accepted Rite of thirty-three degrees claiming to have t, squired 
snch authority by virtue of concordats, etc., as stated in the circular of October 18, 1814; 
on the other hand the Supreme Conncil renamed control over the degrees from the fonrth 
to the eighteenth indusive, and tlso assumed to itself authority for the conferring of the 
Symbolic degrees. About this time (1814) the Snpreme Council appears to have fallen 
into a dormant condition, and so remained until 1821. 

A spurious Supreme Council was organized in Paris, 1812, under the name of the 
Supreme Council of the 33d and hist degree, of the Ancient and Accepted Rite, for 
France and the French possessions in America and the Indies De La Iloguu, father-in- 
law of the Count De Grasse Tilley, assumed the office of acting Grand Commander of this 
oody, claiming to act a., tho representative of the Count De Grasse Tilley, Sovereign 
Grand Commander ad vitam, notwithstanding the latter had resigned his office and his 
“ad vitam” in 1806. 

V * * excuse given by De ha Hogue and his associates for the organization of this irregu- 
lar body was most contemptible and disgraceful. ;n the printed proceedings of the 
Snpreme Conncil . Franc* for April 2, 1813, the names of the Sovereign Gr..nd In- 
spectors for the French American Islands, then temporarily sojourning in Paris, were 

' Gould, voL iit p. 42S. 
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with others printed; bnt they were accidentally or intentionally omitted from the 
printed proceedings of September 14, 1812. He Ia Hogue nd hit pestifcroni little 
. oterie, filled with indignation it the slight that had been pnt npon them, assembled 
in Paris as i Snvreme Conncil, which they had no legal Masonic right to do, and t 
up an i appeal to his Highness the Pjince Cumbaceres, the Grand Commander of the 
regular body, claiming that a great wrong had been done them by omitting their names 
from the proceedings, and demanding that in the future their names should be pnblished 
in the proceedings, as forming a part of the Supreme Conncil of France, an 1 that there 
should be established near that body a Supreme Council for the French Ame .can pos- 
sessions, composed of themselves. Of course this audacious demand was declined by the 
Supreme Conncil, and then the schismatics met and resolved themselves into a rival 
body, styling themselves the Snpreme Council for France and America. 

In 1818 this body, known as the “ Prado ” Supreme Conncil, the name of its place 
of meeting in Paris, adopted a Code of Statntes and Regulations, based upoi the Con- 
stitutions, Statutes and Regulations made in 1762, and those of May, 1786. his Code 
fnlly and minntely defined the powers and duties of each officer, and the various sec- 
tions. It declared that the government of the Order was vested in a Snpreme Conncil, 
that body being Sovereign, Legislative and Executive. It completely annihilated the 
mythical, andacious and mischievons claim that the Me?,'. Puissant Grand Commander 
was clothed with absolute despotic powers. It const !u ; > d the Supreme Council into a 
Constitutional Masonic monarchy, at the head of which, as its chief executive officer, 
a/as the M. P. G. Commander, with only such powers as were given him in the Constitu- 
tion. All oi which was and is in accord with the Grand Constitutions of 1786. 

This did not suit the Count De Grasse, as under it his occupation was gone. On 
Angust 18, 1818, he issued a circular to “All Masons Greeting -a bombastic and egotis- 
tical document— in which he announced himself as the Sovereign Grand Commander 
ad vitam for the French Windward islands, etc.; also as Honorary Sovereign Grand 
Commander ad vitam for Franco, Creator of the Supreme Councils in the kingdoms of 
France, Italy, Nuples, Spain, the Netherlands, etc. The document is full of misrepre- 
sentations of Masonic historical facts. He charged that the Commission which h< hi* 
appointed to prepare the Code had exceeded its powers; that its labors were never sub- 
mitted to and appro ed by the Supreme Conncil; that the pretended Constitution was 
founded upon the most ruinous principles, contrary to all social prosperity, and that 
which is most destructive of all, the creation of offices for life, etc. lie heve not space to 
follow him in all his inconsistent arguments. He conclnded by declaring the work of 
the commission null and void. 

He Iso declared the action of the pretended Supreme Council, instituted by this 
commission, illegal, and its acts an attempt on his rights and those of the Supreme 
Council 33°, subversive of all the law3 o* the Scottish Rite; therefore void. He further 
declared that withont him and by him there could he no Supreme Council for the gov- 
ernment of Scottish Rite Masonn in Frauce. All of which wus the merest illogical sinff 
and nonsense. 

The Connt had resigned hie office of Grand Commander ad vitam in 1806. Once 
resigned it was gone forever. When the irregular Supreme Conncil was formed in 1812. 
De la Hogue assumed to act for the Count, whom the usurpers pretended to recognize 
i.s their Grand Commander ad vitam; t ' upon his return from England, where he had 
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been detained a* prisoner of war for m»rtj yours, he Terr complacently .-oumt i the office 
of Grand Commander, disregarding his resignation of 1806. Howe’ er, when the offen- 
sire Code was presented and adopted, clearly defining and limiting i he powers of the 
Grand Commander, he issued the circnhr as above, and time days thereafter, to wit on 
Angurt 21, 1818, he with a few follower* deserted the Prado body altogether, and formed 
themselves into another Supreme Conncil, the second irregular one then in Paris; it 
a as known as the Pompeii body, from the name of its place of meeting. 

The proceeding of this body were 1 imply in the personal interests of the Connt; hir 
lew followers in this telttjh and dishonorable scheme had not yet recognized the fact 
that he had become in nnprincipled Masonic adventnrer and charlatan, and that hit 
. ante icai, lost. This body also pretended to adopt a Code of general statntes of Scottish 
Kite Masonry, presumably more congenial to the views of the Connt. They provided 
(hat there shonld be no officers ad t -it am. The Connt made another personal statement 
;.nd appeal, which was pnbli.ed in the proceedings! of the body of September 3, 1818, 
intended as a reply to the action of the Prado body in suspending him from office, and 
preferring charge; against him. This doenment 1 enongh of itself to establish his 
Masonic dishonor. • 

The Prado Snpremc Conncil did not remain idle after the Count's treason. On the 
5{6th of Angust 1818, it caused charges and specifications to be preferred against him, 
and he was snmmoned to appear before the body 'or trial on the l?th of September, 1818. 

On the 10th of September a special session of the Supreme Conncil (Pompeii) was 
held, and a letter was received from the Count tendering hia resignation as Grand Com- 
nar ler ad vitam which was accepted. It would appear that the Connt took this conrse 
in the hope that the Supreme Council (Prado) would be induced to drop its proceedings 
gainst him; if such was his expectation, he was doomed to be grievously disappointed, 
for on the day appointed, September 17, 1818, the Supreme Council met, the Count was 
oillcd, and failing to answer, his trial was proceeded with. He was found guilty of (1) 
abnie of officid power; (2) of having usurped powers to himself which belonged only to 
the Snpreme Conncil; (3) of appropriating to his own uses moneys belonging to the 
Supreme Council; (4) of having used the title, Grand Commander, for th. pnrpoee of 
v renting a new (irregular) Supreme Council; (5) of having imposed an arbitrary tax of 
two francs for his own personal profit, for affixing his seal of office to each diploma or 
patent; (0) of having refused to recognize and conform to the Statutes and Regulations 
adopted by the Snpremc Council, and having protested against raid Regulations in a 
meeting of the body. It -/as ordered (1) that “The Illustrious Brother, the Connt de 
Grasse Tilley,” be deprived of the dignity of Grand Commander, ad vitam, of the Sn- 
1>reme Conncl1 for the French American possessions, and of every other (Masonic) dignity 
with which he may have been invested; (2) that he be degraded from every kind of 
Masonic title or employment, especially from that of Sovereign Grand Inspector General, 
33d degree; (3) that hi? name be stricken from every tableau npon w hich it was borne; 

(4 ) that h be excluded from all Scottish Rite Temples forever; (5) Scottish Rite Masons 
wvre forbidden to recognize him in the future in any of the dignities or degrees which 
he had possess* or to obey him directly or indirectly, or to take any obligation at his 
ands; (6) any Mason (Scottish Rite) violating number five, to be ipso facto declared 
a traitor to the Order and condemned to the same penalties, as an abetter and accomplice 
of the Count. r 
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There were twenty- three members present and Toting at the trial; nearly every charge 
mu snstaincd by an nnanimoni vote. On one or two of them there were only two or 
thru di» anting rote*. Undoubtedly the Connt was guilty of all that waa charged 
against him, and the list of his Masonic offenses might have been enlarged almost in- 
definitely. 

This trial was conducted with ranch form and ceremony; the whole proceedings were 
printed und on Wished in 1818. 1 It formt > very interesting pamphlet, containing mnch 
matter relating to the history of the Scottish Kite, giving some cnriou- information 
us to the mode of conducting a Masonic create trial, as wo may not inappropriately term 
this one. De Grant Tilley did just what had been done, teas being done, and ha. been 
done since, by nearly every Masonic peddler in both Europe and America, from Morin 
down to the present, and their name is legion. The traffic in Masonic degree w not 
confined to Scottish Kite Masonry by any means. It is only u few years since itinerant 
lectnrera were common in the Lodges, Chapters and Com manderies. Nearly all of them 
peddled and sold Masonic degrees and ritnuh, those of the Symbolic degrees, being extra 
contraband, always commanded good pi ices. This pestiferous blight on Symbolic, Chup- 
tral and Templar Masonry, was only suppress *1 after years of -truggle, and by the most 
rigid legislation. 

Unfortunately for Scottish Rite Masonry, the granting of roving patents to propagate 
the graders in “ both Hemispheres ” has been the great evil with which it has bean afflicted. 

The Connt de Grasse ’iiiley was a typical representative of the Masonic degree peddler, 
of all times and all conntrie lie tried to make it pay. It is said thut he received 3000 
francs from the Grand Orient for entering into the Concordat in 1805. 

Soon after h. trial and expulsion he disappeared from public view and was heard of 
no more; when und where he died is unknown. 

Bnt little is known of Scottish Rite Masonry in France from 1818 to 1821; there m 
not much life in it, even in the irregular bodies. In 1821 the few surviving members of 
the regular Snpremo Council of France, which had been dormant for several years, as- 
sembled and reorganized the body, and it appears that at the same time there was a com- 
plete union of all the contending elements among Scottish Rite Masons. The Prado and 
Pompeii oodies disappeared, and the Supreme Council of France became the active gov- 
erning body of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite in France, and hag so continued down 
to the present time. This Union in France, in 1821, waa in many respocts very like the 
Union that took place between the contending Councils in tho United States in 1867. 

The Grand Orient, however, still claimed to control and confer the degrees, and there 
was a continual warfare carried on between the two bodies until 1862, 'hen, through the 
power and influence of Marshal Magnan, peace and amity was established between them, 
and this has remained comparatively unbroken to the present time. 

W e have devoted more space than we originally intended to the history of the Rite in 
France, deeming it necessary, however, it being our purpose to present plainly before our 
readers an overwhelming mass of historical facts proving that the Grand Orient of France 
uever had, nor line she now, any legal Masonic right or title to control over the degrees of 
the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. 

Mr. Gould treats the history of the Supreme Council of France quite fully, always, 

1 Supreme Conseil du i». ’ ; et dernier degei du Bit feiussais Anciea et Aoceptd, pp. 106. 

Paris, 1818. 
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however, with the theory uppe ost in his mind that thi body was the culpable party 
whenever misehief was abroad in Masonry; that it wu ever sc. 'king by stratagems, plot* 
and conspiracie.. to get control of the government of the Grand Orient of Franc®. We 
cannot jreo with him in this view; on the contrary, the history of the Grand Orient 
shows, that that body ha- always been mischievously aggressive md grasping after power, 
ever dispcod to claim everything, with but little respect or regard for the rights of her 
peers. 

The Grand Orient of Franc* has not now, and never had, any more legal Masonic 
right or claim to govern or control the System of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Bite of 
thirty-three degrees, organised under the Constitution of 1786. und introduced into 
France by the Count de Grasse Tilley in 1804, than one of our American Grand Lodges 
would have to claim the government and control over Royal Arch sad Templar Masonry. 

A bold, br ay, audacious claim is one thing, a legal title is quite another; the latter 
the Grand Orient of France never hud. This andscious claim was never openly pro- 
claimed until the year 1814; at that time she took a mean und cowardly advantage of 
the Supreme Council. That body waa then in a weak and demoralized condition. Largely 
caused by the overthrow of the Napoleonic Empire, with which so many of its distin- 
guished members w ere connected, and who had either been killed in the wars or had fled 
the country. Seizing upon this favorable opportunity the G.»nd Orient boldly pro- 
claimed that she had por saion of the Rite by virtue of a title acquired through another 
body. There was nothing in her claim, nor is there now, but cold, brazen audacity. 

The early history of .he Ancient Scottish Rite in the United States and Franc* 
is so closely blended together, that the history of the Rite in either country cannot b* 
fairly and fully written without giving the other. Therefore it is that we have devoted 
so much apace to France 

We will now resume our history of the Rite in the United States. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE RITE INTO NEW YORK AND ITS PROORES8 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 

L ITTLE is known of the history of the original, now called the Southern Supreme 
Council, as its formal records, if any were kept, have Leon lost. We know, how- 
ever, that the peddling of the Grade- by Inspector General w«*nt on after its 
organization quite as vigorous ly as before. As to what efforts, if any, vere made by it 
to check the demoruiizing traffic in the degrees we have no information, until the cele- 
brated controversy arose between De la Motta and Ceme m in the city of New York in 
1813, of which hereafter. 

There is a Manuscript Register in the Carson Collection kept by one Jean D sze- 
darduki, a Sovereign Grand Inspector General of the 33rd degree. This Register contams 
what purports to bo a copy of DobZtdardaks’s Patent, as a Prince of the Royal Secret, ard 
Deputy Grand Inspector General and Member of the Sublime Council of the 33rd degree, 
dated May 5, 1813, signed by L. J Lusson, S. G. I. G., 33rd degree, a member and repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign Senate sitting at Kingston, Island of Jamaica, in that Orient. 

It also contains copies of Morin’s patent and the Constitutions of 1762. certified by 
Hyman Isaac Long, saying that he had them from Moses Cohen, Deputy at Jamaica, 
and that they were verified and signed in the presence of De la Hogue, de Grasse, 
Magnan and Robin, concluding as follows : “ I have placed at the bottom of the present 
the seal of our arms and the Grand Seal of Prince Masons at the ORIENT of CHARLES- 
TON, the 12th of January, 1797, signed E. Fourteau, D. I. G., Bruneteau, I. D. T. 
L. S. C., L. M. Charien, S. P. R. S., and Louis J. Lusson, S. G. I. G., 33°.” 

This Manuscript contains certified copies of numerous patents granted by Hyman 
Isaac Long and others to sundry parties us Princes of the Royal Secret, Deputy Grand 
Inspectors General. &c. There is one from Morin to Antoine Menessier de Boissy, dated 
at Jacmel, St. Domingo, June 1, 1770. Also from Pierre le Barbier du Plessis to 
Germain Hacquet, dated at Philadelphia, Pa., November 12, 1798. 

AIfo from Germain Hacquet to Antoine Matuieu du Potct, dated at Port Republic, 
August 5, 1799. 1 

Also from Bt. Avcille to Louis Jean Lusson, dated at Charleston, December 12, 1797. 
The conferring of degrees and the appointing of Deputies by Deputies went on to 
the last date in this Register— 1813; some of these Deputies claiming to belong to the 

’It was from Dupotet, that .-Joseph Cerneau had his Patent as Prince of the Koval S<>cret (25 
grade) dated July 15, 18P , V 
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Supreme C *un .1 *t Jamaica, other* to that at Charleston, and tome professing allegiance 
to both, 

* h' and similar Register* demonstrate that irregularity in the conferring of the 
grade*, the appointing of Deputies, and the organizing of bodies of Snblime Masonry in 
the United States for many years after the organization of the Supreme Conneil at 
Charleston waa the rule rather than the exception. 

A mo# important historical matter contained in this Register is an account of the 
organic tion of the first bodies of Snblime Masonry in New Orleans, especially a Consis- 
tory of 8. P. R. 8. 

Under date August 13, 1810, Gabriel Jastram. 38°, “ Member of the Supreme Council 
of the 3r degree at Kingston, Island of Jamaica, organized by the Count de Grasse 
Tilley, Grand Ir.3pec.tor General of the 33rd degre* Grand Commander ad vitam, by 
authority and power of the Sovereign Grand Conneil sitting at Charleston, in the State of 
Sou/ Carolina,” Ac., granted a Patent to Pierre Joseph Duhalquod, P. R. S., Jean 
Baptiste Desbois. Rose Croix. ,nd others for a Symbolic Lodge in \ew Orleans, under 
the same La Bicnfainance, to confer the degree of Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft 
and Master M.jon, of the Ancient Rite. 

Then, under date December 20, 1810, Gabriel Jastram, by the same authority and in 
addition, “Under the special protection of the said chiefs of Masonry (the Supreme 
Conneil at Kingston) representatives of the Grand and Sovereign Chapter Metropolitan 
illerodom of Kilwinning and Edinburgh in Scotland,” granted a Patent to Duhalquod, 
Savary Desbois, and others for a Lodge of Perfection, Council of Elect, College of Scot 
»nd, C onneil of Knights of the East, Princes of Jerusalem, and Chapter of Scottish 
Rose Croix, nnder the distinctive title of La Triple Bienfaisancc, to be held in New 
Orleans, La., with power to confer the degrees from the 1th to the 18th inclusive. 

1 nder date March 28, 1811, Jean Louis Lussou and J. Modeste Lofebvre, “Sov- 
ereign Grand Inspectors General, of the 33rd degree of the Supreme Council of Jamaica,” 
granted a patent to Duhart, Christian Mittenberger Duhalquod, Jean Baptiste Desbois, 

’ «naent Sigur, Nichola Roche, Jean Baptiste Labutut, Soulie, Thomas Urquhart, end* 
Jean Francis Dubourg, for a Special Council and Grand Cm Cdorg of Princes of the 
Royal Secret of Louisiana, with power to confer the grades froui the 19th to the 32d in- 
clusive. They were required to report in the shortest time to the Sovereign Grand 
Councils of Charleston, south Carolina, and of Kingston, Jamaica.” 

This Register settles beyond a question that there wa. a Consistory in New Orleans 
before the Cerneau Consistory, which is claimed to have been organized in 1813.* 

^ e *haU not pretend to decide wh;~h, if either, of these bodies were regular. We are 
only dealing with absolute historical facts. They show that the territory of New Orleans 
was occupied regularly or irregularly, before the Cerneau Consistor, was or nized. 

It is a notable fact that many of the patents contained in this Register, state that 
the Deputy is acting under authority of the Supreme Council of the 33rd degree at 
Kingston, Island of Jamaica [instituted], the 15th of March, 1807, by virtue and by 
warrant of the Thrice Illustrious Brother August de Grasse, Grand Inspector General of 
the 33 rd degree, member of the Supreme Council, Grand Commander ad vitam, [he] by 
special authority and gunner of the Sovereign Grand Council, silting at Charleston, South 
Carolina, United States of America. 


"Folger, p. 187. 
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Don bt lot the Lodge, Oonneil, Chapter and Consistory thu, organized a New Orleans 
conferred the degrees, and ted a kind of existence for some years thereafter, for how 
long or what finally became of them is unknown, as no record of their proceedings has 
yet come to light. 

The same disordered condition prevailed in Sublime Frt«)n?'.wonry in other places in 
the United States. 

One Absttham Jacobs, claimed in his own Register to have been made a Grand In- 
spector General (not 33rd) by Most* Cohen at Kingston, Jamaica, November the 9th, 
1790. Jacobs became an active peddler of the degrees before the formation of the 
Supreme Council in May, 1801. His itegister shows that he continued the business ifter 
that date, and that from December 12, 1801, to July 29, 1802, he conferred the degrees 
on quit* a number of Brethren in Savannah, Georgia. De la Motta, a Sovereign ( rand 
Inspector General, 33rd degree, and a member of the Supreme Council at Charleston, 
S. C., dropped in upon Mr. Jacobs ut Savannah, Georgia, while he was engaged in confer- 
ring the degrees, and is a result a Lodge of Perfection was organized in tbit city 
December 30, 1802. 

Jacobi /vas next heard of in the eity of New York in 1804, where he again busied 
himself in conferring the degrees. His Register shows that from 1804 to November, 
1808, he conferred the degrees on quite a number of brethren in that city, and that 
on the 2Cth of October, 1808, he assumed to organize a Lodge of Perfection, and 
Council of Princes of Jerusalem. Under date of November 6, he has the following: 

« A Council of Prineei of Jerusalem 1 u ipenod at the request and solicitation of the 
brethren, our illustrious Brother, John G. Tardy, K. II. P. 01 the It. 8., and Deputy In- 
spector General, attended the Council in company with the illustrious bre tnr> n John 
Jaine* Joseph Gourzas, and Moses Levy Mt duro Peixotto, K. H. and P. of the R. 8. 
Brother Tardy, having produced hi warrant and other credentials, investigated our pro- 
ceedings, sanctioned ind approved of t he tame, and promised his protection and every 
assistance in his power; whereupon he was pleased to place our Illustrious Brother 
Eticha rd Biker, Thrice Eqnitable, in the Chair, delivered him the Constitution and 1 avested 
him with all the powers and prerogatives relating to the same b; an instrument under 
his hand and seal which was delivered in the presence of our Illustnou Brother Moses 
Lflvy, Mcluro Peixotto, John J nes Joseph Gourgas and John Baptiste Desdoity, K. H. 
and P. of the R. S.” 

This is Jacob’s version. It will be observed that although he did not organize the 
Lodge and Council until October 20, 1808, he had conferred the degrees on a number of 
parties in New York as early as 1804 and 1805. 

Jacobs was an Inspector under the Old Rite of Perfection of twenty-five degrees, 
he received the 30°, 31° and 32", and became n member of the New York Consistory 
November 24, 1808. We have no e videneo that lie ever had the thirty-third ; he makes 
no claim to it in his Register; certainly ho would have done so had he possessed it. 

From an old Masonic Autobiographical Sketch in the handwriting of J. J. J. Gourg®’ 8 
in our possession, wo learn that Abraham Jacobs received tho 30th and .list and 32nd 
degrees in and became a member of the hew York Consistory, over which Jno. O. 
Tardy presided November 24, 1808. 

Wo also learn from the same Manuscript the following most important fact: 

“On August 4, IROfi, Illustrious Brother Antoine Bideaud.a member and Deputy of 
Comte De Grasse's Supreme Council of 33rd at Cape Franeais, St. Domingo, pa ing t roug 1 
this city (hew York) on hie way to Bordeaux, initiated the following five Brethren as 8ub- 
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. P , r ™ c “? of . £ ^ e Royal, Secret 32nd and Inspectors. They paid him 1415 each. Jno. 
Oeonet «*dy, John i Baptiste Deedoity, J. J. J. Gourgss, Lewis . Soulles, Pierre Adrien 
Pe J“** “! of * h «“ members Grand Officers of the Scottish Sovereign Chapter Rose 
Crms d h-r-d-m of jrvd winning,' and on the 6th day of Au f , t (1*06) ley owned with 

Council and Consistory of Subl. Princes of the Boy*: 
r ' , ® t ’ “ d , 32nd degrees, for the Northern District and Jurisdiction U. 8. A. 
November S. 1808, a Grand Council of Prinew of Jerusalem vug established, and on the 
7th a Sublime Grwid Lodge of Perfection 14th degree. November 8, 1808, Daniel D. 
Tompkins, Rmhurd Biker. Sampson Simpson, Knight - of the Sun, were initiated and 
admitted Illustrious members of the Sovereign Grand Consistory S. P. R. S. 30, 31, 32. 

October 4, 180<, John G. Tardy received Ins paten! as n Deputy Inspector General, 
from Illustrious Bro. Peter J* Barker Du Plessis at I hiladelphia, ?ith pecial under! 
standing of the ame grant through Bro. Tardy, in favor of the following Illustrious 
Brothers who could not attend the meeting at Philadelphia November 12, 180k, J. J J 
Gourgas, Deputy Inspector Geueral November 18, 1808. J. B. Desdoity, Deputy Inspected 

enera. November 16, 1808, L, M. Pcixotlo, Deputy Inspector Geueral ” 

Their Pateuts were subsequently sigmtl by the Brethren of Philadelphia. 

What these bodies did or what became of them is unknown; their records, if any 
were kept, like those of most of the early Masonie bodies, are lost. Their Patents or 
Charters are still in existence in New York. 

Under date November 24, 1808, the Grand Consistoiy of P. R. S. of New York issued 
a Patent to John Gabriel Tardy, certifying that he had been elected, accepted and in- 
stalled “us Illustrious Commander, Sov. of the Sov. of our said Sublime Grand Con- 
sistory for and during the space of three years, he to conform to all the Rules, Statutes 
and Regulations, &c. which have or may be enacted hereafter by the Supreme Tribunal 
of Sovereign Grand Inspectors General ot the 33rd degree.” This document, engrossed 
upon parchment, is signed by John B. Desdoity, Lieute nant Commander, and M. L. Peix- 
otto, Dep. Inspr. General, with the seal of the Consistory attached. The original is 
before us; there is no doubt as to its authenticity; it is another very strong coincident 
fact, going to show that the Sublime degrees were introduced into the city of Isew York 
in 1806. 

In the latter part of 1806 (November) one Joseph Cerucau appeared in New York 
hailing from the dun d of Cuba, but he exercised no assumed or real powers until Oct. 
28, 1807. He claimed to possess the Sublime degrees, twenty-five, and that he was 
authorized to confer them and organize bodies. 

On the 28th day of October, 180, the Most Puissant Sovereign Grand Cnnsidnru of 
sublime Princes of the Royal Secret; Supreme Chiefs of exalted Masonry, Aceordiug to 
tlu Ancient Constitutional Scottish Rite of Ucredom, for the United Statei of \merica 
•t* territories and dependencies, was opened in the city of New York with the high honors 
of M isonry by Moat Puissant Joseph Cerneuu, Sovereign Graud Inspector General.” 

The foregoing is the style in which Mr. Cerneau and his followers announced this 
important event. He subsequently added 33rd degree after his name, a distinction which 
he did not claim or ussume ut the organization. 

‘In another part of this manuscript Mr. flourgas has the following; "The act of thin Bro. Antoine 
BiJeaud In New York on 4th August, 1806, wu« completely irregular, unconstitutional. He had no 
right or power within any part of these United States of Amerii a, but then he was tempted and did 
succumb at the rate of five times 6 IS, or fSSfl. A* to us, we were then new and raw in theso 
matters, believing ail was right; however, it was afterwards mad? all correct by the wiping off of 
our Illustrious Brothers at Charlatan, S. C., and Philadelphia.” 
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The only authority Mr. Cerneau had that has teen made public was a patent from 
Mathien Dnpotet, issued at Baracoa, Island of Cuba, dated Jnly 15, 1806. Dnpotet had 
only twenty-five degrees. In a subjoined foot note we give a copy of his Patent, the 
original of which is in French, the translation into English is by Mr. Pike, and is a faith- 
fnl rendering of it. Dupotet styles himself a Deputy Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsyh ania. Ilis name does not appear as snch in the printed history of that Grand 
Body. His own Patent was from Germain Ilacquet, dated at Port Republican, St. Domingo, 
August 15, 1799, certifying that he (Dnpotet) wa* invested with the highest degree, the 
[25th] and that he was authorized to inspect and create K lights Elect K. II. &o, 

Germain Uacquet had his Patent, as we have before stated, from Pierre ie Barbier du 
Plessis, of Philadelphia (Nov. 12, 1798). 

Cernean's Patent authorized him to act only as a “ Deputy Grand Inspector, for the 
Northern part of the Inland of Cuba, &c.” 

If he had any other powers than those given him in Dnpotet’s patent, neither he 
nor his friends have ever given any authentic evidence of the same to the world. 

We have already related, how Antoine Bideand, a Depnty, &c., &c., conferred the 
degrees on a number of brethren in the city of New York, and organized (!) a Consistory 
in that city August 6, 1806. Admitting that Bideaud’s and Ceraeau’s Patents were 
legal, yet both were limited to certain territory, beyond the bonnds of which they could 
not legally go, both transcended the limits, as all their Illustrious Predecessors before 
them had done. 

Were not the Masons who received the degrees at the hands of Bideand or Cerneau as 
legally invested with them ae were most of those who received the grades in those days ? 
Bideaud and Cernean were Masonic adventurers and peddlers; one was quite as regular as 
the other. Joseph Cerneau had hit Patent from Dupotet, 1 the latter had his from Ger- 

'Copy of Mathieu Dupotet'*! Paten to Joseph Cerneau. 

To The Gloky of the [Gr: Arch: of the Untv:] 

Lux et Tencbris. 

From the Orient of the Very Great and Very Fuissnnt Council of the Sublime Princes the 
Royal Secret), Chiefs of Masonry, under the C. C. of the Zenith (which responds) to the 20" !43 N. Lat. 

To our 111: and Very Valiant Knights and Princes, Masons of all the Degrees. over the surface 
of the two Hemispheres: 

Health. 

We, Antoine Mathieu Dupotet, Grand Master of all the Lodges, Colleges, Chapter:, Councils, 
Chapters and Consistories, of the higher degrees of Masonry, Deputy Grand Master of the Grand 
Orient of Pennsylvania, in the United States of America; and of the Grand Lodge end Sovereign 
Provincial Grand Chapter of Heredom of Kilwinning, of Edinburgh, for America, under the distinc- 
tive title of the Holy Ghost, Grand Provincial of Sail Domingo, by constitutive patent of loth Jan- 
uary and 19th April, 1S01, under the distinctive title of The Triple Unity transferred to Baracoa, 
Island of Cuba, on account of the events of war, 

Do declare, in the name of the Sublime and Tli: Puissant Grand Council, do certify and attest, 
that the Very Resp. Gr: Elect Kniglit of the White and Black Eagle, Joseph Comenu. Ancient 
Dignitary of the Lodge No. 47, Orient of Port an Prince, Grand Warden of die Provincial Lodge 
tame Orient, Venerable founder of the Lodge of the Ancient Constitution of York, No. (03, under 
the distinctive title of The Theological Virtues, Orient of the Ilabnna, Inland of Cuba, has been regu- 
larly Initiated in all the Degrees of the Sublime Masonry, from that of Secret Muster to and including 
.hat of Grand Elect Knight of the White anil Black Eagle; and wishing to give the strongest proofs 
of our sincere friendship for our said very Dear Bro: Joseph Cerneau, in rec ognition of the service* 
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main Hacquet , 1 he from Pierre Le Barbier dn Plegsis, who had hi* from Augustin Prevost, 
February 1, 1790, Du PleeiiB war re cognized as a Prince of the Royal Secret hy the 

which he ha& rendered to the Royal Art, aad which he is* readeriag daily, we have initiated him ia 
lire highest, ia the moot emlaeat and final Dezre&s of Masonry; we create him our Deputy Inijx'ctor 
(Jeneral, Deputy ( irand Inspector, for the Xorthem part of the Wand of Cuba, with all the powers 
that are attached thereto, giving him full and entire power to initiate the Bros; Masons whom h 
’“ay judge ■ worthy ?) to promote them to the Sublime Degrees, from the 4th up to and including the 
24th; provided, however, that these Masons hall have been officers of u Lodge regularly constituted 
Asyla; from which Bros; he will receive the obligation requited aad the authentic submission to the 
Decrees of the Sublime Princes; consulting, however, and culling to his aid the BB: whom he -hall 
Snow to be decorated with the Sublime Degrees; we give him full and entire power to confer ia the 
name of our aforesaid Grand Council, the highest Degrees of Masonry oa a Kt; Prince Mason, one 
only each year, whose virtues he shall recognize, and the qualities required to deserve this favor; 
and to the end that our dear Bro: Joseph Ccrneau, so decorated, may enjnv, in thb quality, the 
honours, rights and prerogatives which he has justly deserved, by his arduous labors in the Royal 
Ait, we have delivered to him these presents, in the margin whereof lie has plated his signature, 
that it may avail him everywhere, and be useful to h.'ni alone. 

We pray our Rerp; BB; regularly constituted, spread over the two Hemispheres with whatever 

rgree they may be decorated, whether in Ledge, Cli;, Col;, Sovereign Council Sublime, 

10 recognize and receive our dear Bro; the Very Illustrious Sov; and Subl; Prince, Joseph Ceraeau, 
in all the degrees anove mentioned; promising to pay the same attention to those who in our Orient* 
shall present themselves at the doors of oui Sacred Asyla, furnished with like authentic titles. 
Given by us, S; Sublime Princes, G: C; G; I; O'al; of our aforesaid Grand and Perfect Council, 
under our Mysterious Seal, und the Grand Seal of the Princes of Masonry*, in a place where are do* 
posited the greatest treasures, the sight whereof fills us with consolation, joy and gratitude for all 
that is great and good. 

At Harm ,a. Island of Cuba, anno SNflS, under the »ign of the Lion, the 13th day of the 5tli month 
culled Ab, 781)8, of the Creation 3300, and according to the Common Style the Kith July. 1800. 

Signed, Mathieu Du, otet. 

President Sov; . . G'al 

A true copy; Signed, Mathieu Dupotet, 

President, S; G; I; G’al 

1 certify that this is transmitted above nnd the other portions are conformable to my Register. 

Tfl’lIAlNE. 

S; P; 8- ,S :, D; 1; G’al; G: Comm; 

'Copy of German Ilacquet s Patent to Mathieu Dupotet as given in tiic Doszedanlski Register, 
ift the C’arson Collection. 

To the Glory of the Grasp Architect of the Universe: 

Ln.v et Tenebria. 

From the Orient of the Very Grand and Puissant Council of Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret, 
Chiefs of Masonry, under the Celestial Canopy of the zenith corresponding to 18' 39' Nortii Latitude. 

To our Illustrious and very Valiant Knights und Princes, Perfect Masons of all the degrees on tile 
f.u-e of both hemispheres. 

Greeting: 

We, Oermnin Hacquet, Sublime Prinee, Perfect Mason, Grand Master of all Lodges, Colleges, 
Chapters, Councils and Sovereign Chapters and Councils of superior degrees of Masonry, Deputy 
lns|H>etor General, Patented by the Sublime Council of Princes, Perfect Masons, in the States of 
America, Ae.. Ac.. Ae. Know ye that under the special protection of the Sublime Council, for him 
und In his name, certify nnd attest to ail Masons, Perfect, Free and Accepted, Hint our dear Brother 
Antoine Mathieu du Totct, born at Cluuicfeu, Department of Cote d‘ Or, Ac., after having been 
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Lodge of Perfection in Philadelphia in 1787. 1 Antoine Bideaud had his Patent as In- 
epector from the Comte de Grasse Tilley, at Cape Francois, July 8, 1802; the latter had 
his authority from the Supreme Council at Charleston. Neither Cemeau nor Bideand had 
any right under their Patents to confer the degrees in the United States. However, both 
did confer them and assumed to e ablish bodies. Those created by Bideaud were, acco -d- 
ing to Gourgas, “healed,” or he terms it, their irregularity was “ wiped off,” by the 
Illustrious Brothers at Charleston and Philadelphia. 

The records of the early years of both the Bideaud and Ccrneuu Cor sistories are lost. 
Of the former we only know that in 1813 “ Emanuel De la Motta, Deputy of the 
Charleston Supreme Council, made vigorous inspection of the proceedings of *he 
[Bideaud] So vert ign Grand Consistory of the 30th, 31st and 32nd degrees, established 
in the city of New York August 6, 1806. ne was pleased to declare, acknowledge and 
recognize it in the name of the Supreme Council at Charleston, S. C., os being the only 
lawful body in New "ork which could lawfully and constitutionally exist for the Northern 
District of the United States of America, all of which was fully confirmed by the Grand 
and Supreme Cbuncil of 33rd at Charleston, S. C., on the 24th December, 1813.” * 

The Cerneau Consistory ignored the Charleston Supreme Council, but opened up a 
correspondence with the Supreme Council of France, and in the printed proceedings of 
the latter body for 1813 we find the Sovereign Grand Consistory, Prince of the Royal 
Secret, 32nd degree, under the title of the Trinity, located in the city of New York, named 
as being in correspondence with the Supreme Council of Franco ; there is nothing in the 
Proceedings themselves, however, referring to it. It was claimed by the Cerneau party 
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recognized Perfect Elect Mason, Grand Elect, Kniglit of the Royal Arch, and Prince of Jerusalem, 
Rose Croix, &r. , &r. , Patriarch Noachit' , Prince of Libanus, Grand Kniglit of the Sun, of the White 
and Black Eagle or Kadoseh; after having supported with zeal, firmness and constancy the brill- 
iancy of the Great Light, and having justified his submission to the Supreme Tribunal of Sublime 
Princes, he has been initiated into the highest degrees of Masonry, having consequently the right of 
inspection over all Lodges, Colleges, Chapters, Councils, &o , and Sovereign Councils, and then to 
sit, make and complete Masons: to receive Knight, Prince and oven Grand Knight Elect, Kadosch, 
without other authority. We pray, therefore, all Brothers, Knights and Princes of Masonry to re- 
ceive and recognize in the above mentioned qualities the Sublime Brother Mathiou du Potet and 
greet that dear brother, also recommendahlo by his iiersoual virtues, and by the eminence of his 
Masonic titles, promising to havo the same regard for those bearing proper titles. Given under our 
sign and seal, and the Grana Seal of the Sublime Council in a place where are deposited the greatest 
treasures, the sight of which fills us with consolation, joy and gratitude. 

Before the B. B. S. CC. At Port Republhan, the 4th day of the 11th month named R.IL A. B. 
of the year 7799, of the Creation 5579, of the vulgar era Aug. 15, 1799, and Thermidor, 7th year of 
the Republic. HAcqt'ET and ST. Paul. 

I certify the above ropy corresponds in all respec's to the original. 

E. Focrteau, 

D. I. G’ral. 

I certify the above copy corresponds in all respects to the original. 

Brunetkac, 

P. D. R. S. 

S. M. Charier, 

S. P. r a 



‘Minute Book, Philadelphia Lodge of Perfection, page 80. 
* Autobiographical Manuscript by Gourgas. 
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that on the 25th of May, 1812, they organized themselv es into a Snpreme Council, under 
•he name of “The Snpreme Council of the Sovereign Grand Inspector General of the 
33rd degree, for the United States of America, its territories and dependencies.” Jose» h 
Oerneau was announced as the M. P. Sovereign Grand Commander. 1 Whether the date 
its given is correct is not certain, inasmuch as the original records of the Proceedings of 
ifle early yea* 1 ? of this body are lost. It is certain, however, that the organization of the 
Supreme Council of the 33rd degree did not take place hofore this date. Whence had 
they the -33rd degree ? 

On the 15th day of August, 1813, the Bideaud party was organized as a Supreme 
Conncil by one Emanuel Do la Motta, Sovereign Grand Inspector General of the 33rd 
degree, acting as the special Deputy anu representative of the Supreme Conncil for the 
fvonthem District and jurisdiction of the United States, Daniel D. Tompkins was made 
M. 111. Sov. Grand Commander, and the Deputy declared the body lawfully formed, 
organized and established at the Grand East of the City of New York, and the only 
Grand Snpreme Council of the M. P. Sovereign Grand Inspectors General of the 33rd 
degree which may legally and constitutionally exist, for the Northern Masonic District 
and jurisdiction of the United States of North America.” ’ 

The early records of the proceedings of this body, like those' of the Supreme Council 
at C harleston, and the Cerneau hody in New York, are lost, hut we have an ahundance of 
incoherent, dirjointed scraps, letters, Ac., relating to its doings down to 1844. It docs not 
appear to have been run as a monev-making scheme. As but few were admitted to its 
honors, the chiefs, it would seem, were opposed to popularizing the Rite. This idea 
continued to rule the hody even m the end of Mr. Raymond’s administration. There 
was but little publicity given to the organization and its proceedings prior to 1826, and 
in that year the anti- Masonic cyclone struck New York, when all kinds of Masonry 
hecame paralyzed, from which it did not begin to recover until ten years or more there- 
after. The organization gave only occasional spasmodic evidences of life for many years, 
but uhout the year 1844 it hegan to give signs of awaking int' activity, and such activity 
too as it never had hefore. 

From the date of the organizations of the Northern and the Cerneau Supreme 
Councils in New York. 1812-13, there was continual controversy and warfare between 
them, the Supreme Council at Charleston taking the side of the Northern Supreme 
Council, which had heen organized hy its aut } ority. 

In 1813 De la Motta, as Deputy of outhern Supreme Council, proclaimed 
Cerneau “an impostor of the first ni 'gnitu d declared him expelled, Ac., and under 

date Dcccmher 24, 1813, the Supreme Con at Charleston confirmed and approved 

all the proceedings of De la Motta against Cerneau, and in the same circular formally 
declared him expelled. 

The Cerneau Grand Consistory, not the Supreme Council, replied to the De la Motta 
and Charleston circulars, under date February 28, 1814, denying their negations, and 
their authority, but producing no evidence whatever to controvert them. They simply 
dealt in bombastic rhetoric. Their reflection upon the “ pretended Council of Charles- 
ton ” was certainly in very had taste. Dupotet, from whom Cerneau had his powers, was 


'History of the Supreme Council 13", &o., (Cerneau) Appendix to the Statute! ..ml Regulation*. 
New York, 1862, page 183. 

’Prr " "ding" N. S. Council Reprint, page*. 333-34. 
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appointed Inspector by Germain llaequet, he having hia powers from Pierre Barbiur du 
Pl t «sis at Philadelphia, Nov. 12, 1798, who for many years was connected with the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania as Grand Secretary, Deputy Grand Muter, Ac. It is 
a notable fact that the Philadelphia Scottish Masons never recognised Cernean. A 
pamphlet in French, “ Avis au Public par Verite it J cstice,” wsw published in Phila- 
delphia in 1810. It was a savage attack on Cerneau, supposed to have been written by 
Barbier du Plessis. 

There is no question but what both of the New York Consist, s were irregularly 
organized by degree peddlers. When did they, or either of them, if ever, become regular 

It is claimed that the Cemeau body on June 23, 1813, granted a warrant for a Con- 
sistory, 32nd grade, at Newport, R. I. This was possibly done, though there is no record 
of it. Of course this was irregular. Folger says: 

In 1813 the Scottish Masons of Louisiana applied to the Sovereign Grand Consistory 
for the establishment of a Cousin ory, Thirty second degree, or a Council of Sublime 
Princes of the Royal Secret for the State of Louisiana, to bo located in New Orleans 
The prayer of the petitioners was granted, and the said Consistory was inaugurated and 
proclaimed in New Orleans on the 19th day of June, 1813, and became a dependency of 
the Supreme Council and Sovereign Grand Consistory of the United States sitting at 
New York. 1 

We have shown that a Consistory 32° was established in New Orleans three years before 
this date. The later or Cemeau Consistory claimed the right to and did constitute sym- 
bolic Lodges in Louisiana, 

In 1814 or 1816 — Folger gives both dates — the Consistory (Cemeau) organized a Council 
of Princes of the Royal Secret in Charleston, S. C., as a rival of the old Consistory which 
had been organized there in 1796. This of course aroused bitter controversy and mfe 
among the Masons of that city, finally getting into the newspapers. This body had an 
existence of some ten years. About the year 1817 the Npw York Sovereign Consistory 
(Cemeau) established a Council of Princes of the Royal Secret in Philadelphia. This body 
had but a sickly and brief existence. Folger says that Councils of Princes of the Royal 
Secret were also formed in Baltimore, Maryland; Norfolk, \ irginia; Havana, Cuba; 
Mayanez, Puerto Rico: Cumana, Barcelona, I^guayra, and a Republic of South America. 
This may be so; the records, if any, however, are lost, so that this statement rests on a 
very slight foundation. 

It is beyond question, however, that the Cemeau Consistory was very active in organiz- 
ing bodies and in advertising itself in the New York Directories, and in Tableaus, cir- 
culars, Ac. 

What follows relating to the organization by the Cerneau Consistory, of the Grand 
Encampment of Knights Templars of the State of New York enables us to form a pretty 
fair idea of the character of the organization itself at that time and of the men who we: 3 
its active promoters. The Grand Apothcosization of audacious Masonic irregularity in 
the United States took place on the 18tli day of June, 1814, when at the suggestion of 
Mr. Joseph Cerneau the Sovereign Grand Consistory of Chiefs of Exalted Masonry, by 
a formal Decree, established (?) a Grand Encampment of Sir Knights Templar and 
Appendant Orders for the State of New York, and elected Dell itt Clinton as the Thrice 
illustrious Grand Master. 

'Folger, p. '(17. 
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At that time there were “numerous Encampment* of Knights Tcu»plir existing in 
the State of New York;” thore were certainly five. W ebb's Monitor for 1812 haa a list of 
four, not including one culled Biting Sun, which had just assisted in the formation of 
the Pi n ns y Irani* Grand Encampment. Not one of these Encampments were invited to, 
nor did any regular or irregular organised Encampment of Knights Templars or their 
representatives assist in the organization of the G. Encampment of New York. The 
officers of the Cons-i-tory (Cerneau) elected themselves the first officer# of the body, and 
in the Constitution by them adopted gave themselves perpetual scat*. It is the most 
complete case of audacious usurpation known in the annals of Ml. -or -v. They had just 
as much legal right to have declared their Sovereign Consistory the head of the Itoman 
Catholic Church in the United States inste^i of Pius VII. as they had to form a Grand 
Encampment of Knights Templars. There is no evidence that they were all Knights 
P mpiar; indeed it ie more than doubtful as to some of those whose names are connected 
with it. Undoubtedly the object was to secure a union between the Knights Templars, 
then a growing body, and the Consistory, in order to strengthen the latter, then engaged 
in war with the Northern Supreme Council and the Southern Supreme Council at 
Charleston, for it was provided in the Constitution that Grand Masters of Subordinate 
Encampments (now Em. Commanders of Commanderics) should be admitted gratia to the 
degree of Prince of the Regal Secret, and Member* of the Sovereign Orand Comistory of 
the Chief* of Exalted Masonry. This was the bait, and it would appear that it was swal- 
lowed with atisfaction, as there was no remonstrance against thig arbitrary and illegal 
proceeding from iny Templar organization or individual members of the Order, and the 
Encampments condoned the irregularity by acknowledging the government, and acting 
under it. This was the beginning of the present Grand Commandcry of the State of 
New York. 

It was claimed, and is still adhered to by some, that this was the first Grand En- 
campment in the United States, that Mr. Cerncau was the originator of the present 
American Templar system and that he made the Bed Cross. A more glaring historical 
fabrication was never promulgated. The degrees of Knight Templar, Knight of Malta 
and Knight of the Bed Cross, were conferred in Charleston, S. C., in 1783. The Grand 
Encampment of Bhodc Island was organized in 18U5. In 1806 the name was changed 
to “The United States Grand Encampment.” This body was in full activity from date 
ot organization, and at the time of the forming of the Gran 1 Encampment of New 
York, was holding annual meetings, having at least four Subordinate Encampments. 

“ The Grand Encampment of Knights Templar in Pennsylvam i ” was organized in 
Philadelphia February 15, 1814, by delegate s from five different Encampments hailing 
rom Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Pa., New York, Wilmington, Del., and Baltimore, Maryland. 

Beferring to this transaction, Mr. Folger says: “There were several Encampments 
in d : ff»rent parts of the United Stater, which were working without any authority what- 
ever, end in fact were not Masonic bodies.” At the same time Mr. Cerncau was in pos- 
session of the system and had not only conferred the degree s, but had established >ne 
Encampment \ew System. It was finally decided that th. body (the Consistory! should 
take upon itself the power to found the first Orand Encampment, etc. 

The example of the State of New York was followed by other States, and now (1881) 
ery State in tfie Union has a Grand Encampment. 1 

' Revised History' of the Ancient Accepted Scottish itite Manuscript by Robt. B. Folger, in the 
Archives of the N, Supreme Council, a!*o copy in the Carson Collection. 

VOL. v. — 50. 
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When and when? did Mr.Cerneau get the Tcmplur Order* ? not in Cuba, nor the Wert 
India Islands; the order woa never known there. Mr. Ceroean was a Frenchman, tauld 
not speak a word of English when he came to New York. There never we* any I 'm- 
plar Ceremonial in the French language. 

His only Moaonic authority was the Patent from Mathien Dupotot, and he wif not a 
Templar. The fact is beyond a doubt, Cerneau wm not a Ti mplar at nil; then fore 
no legal Templar authority whatever. The formation of the Grand Encampment K, T., 
of New York by him, with a proviso in the organic law that the Masters (Commanders) 
of Encampments, should have the 32d grad, gratis, and V members of the Consistory, 
was simply a smart trade scheme, and is one of the strong circumstances going to show 
that he was a shrewd Ma/sonic degree peddler, fortified with one of those dangerous, 
elat c Deputy Inspector General Patents, and like most of those who had preceded him 
in the same line, as well at those who have followed him since, both in Europe and 
Amerisa, was ready to furnish Masonic degree*, Ritnals, History, or Tradition, to suit 
the demand or necessity of the case, and to confer any Masonic degree required,— 
always, however, for a proper consideration. 

Another e vidence of the shrewdness of Cerneau and his associates was shown in their 
securing the patronage of De Witt Clinton for their Consistory. Clinton hod great Masonic, 
political and social influence in the city and State of New York at that date. In early 
life he had taken interest in the Institution, and contributed some of the great oratorical 
and literary powers, with which he was so richly endowed, to its glory and renown, but 
as he advanced ir years, and political honors fell thick and fast upon him, he gave 
less personal attention to the fraternity than before; he did not forget, however, that 
Masonry in New York, in those days, was by no means a cipher among the available 
resources and assets of a careful, accomplished and shrewd politician, qualities which 
he possessed in an eminent degree. 

The Masons wanted the prestige, patronage and influence of his great name, and he, 
fully realizing that it would be of no disadvantage to him politically, wa. i ways ready 
to and did accept their highest official honors, while he gave scarcely any personal attention 
to the duties of the offices or to Masonry itself. Thus, he was Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New York from 180b to 1820, and from 1815 to 1820 he was present 
only upon one occasion, a single sitting, out of more than fifty that took place. 

He was Thrice Illustrious Grand Master of the Grand Encampment of K. T. of New 
York from its organization (?), 1814, until his death in 1828. During that entire time 
he was present at only a single sitting out of twenty-five that occurred. 

lie was Grand High Priest of the General Grand Chapter of the United Stater irom 
1819 until his death ; out of the great number of sittings and the two triennial Sessions 
of the body he presided at only one. 

He was Grand Master of the General Grand Encampment of Knights Templar of 
the U. S. from its organization in 1816 to 1826; he was only present at one sitting. 

In 1811 he was made Deputy Grand Commander of the Consistory, and was so con- 
tinued until 1823, when, it is said, he was made Sov. Grand Commander. It does not 
appear that he was ever present at a meeting. It is presumable, however, that he gave 
about as much attention to the Consistory os he did to the other three Masonic rand 
bodies of which he was the chief officer — that is, none at all. 

r • Motta. relating what occurred when he called upon De M itt Clinton, September 
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We believe this statement to be literally tree, M it correspond* and is in perfect har- 
n i!??' n ' ,W 01 Mr * ainton ’ e connection with other branches of Masonry. 

, ' t# nw hie name j«* « it b«l been w* then and continued 

* * Tj ? th ° G ™ dLod « e ' f y York, and afterward by ihe Gen ral r (rand ch. p. 
k r and General Grand Encampiner * .. T. of the United States. With such a record 

W * ° 1,nt0n 88 an anthorit y in Scottish Kite Masonic history, hw nd usage. 

G. Consi.tor] rent on nth more or less activity until the Anti-M onic excitement 
bnm upon New York m 1827, when, like all Masonic bodies in that State, it became dor. 
tmmt, and so rema.ned until 1832, when a partial revival took place, at least on paper. In 

.* } ^ f n tr !^° f Un,on and ^ m *lg»mation was entered into by it though Kli. Hicks, 
m its M. P. G. Commander, and the Count de St. Laurent, as M. P. G. Commander of 
e Supreme Council of the P. Sov. Grand Inspectors General of the 33rd degree of the 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, Sublime Chiefs of Ancient and Modern Free 

Masonry, for Terra Firms, South America, New Spain, Ac., 4c., the Canary Islands, Porto 
Rico, &c., Ac. 


The document declared both the organizations named “ United and Amalgamated 
.nto on, individual Dogmatic and Administrative body, each one being an essential pert 
of the other. It was stipulated that the “ two united and amalgamated powers should 
thereafter be designated by the distinctive title of United Supreme Council for the 
it ustern Hemisphere, of the P. Sov. Grand Inspector® General 33rd and last degree of 
the Incient and Accepted Scottish Rite, Sublime Chiefs of Exalted Masonry.” 

5 ,5 treaty was solemn, ratified and the amalgamation completed April 13, 1832. 

The labors of both bodies previously existing under their distinctive titles were de- 
clared to b t forever closed. Then the officers of t> new Amalgamated body were duly 
installed; Elias llicki was its first M. P. Grand Commander. This was the end of the 
upreme Council for the United States of America, its territories und dependencies, in 
its original and distinctive character. 

Folger says the Consistory and the Supreme Council [Cemeau], &c., ceased to exist 
from this date— Ap-il 5, 1832. 

It is claimed that another Treaty of Masonic “ Union, Allian e and Confederation ” war 
entered into in Pins, on the 23rd day of February, 1834, between the Connt St. Laurent 
““ Ger * ral r^feyette, representing the United Supreme Council for the Western Hesn- 
•sphere,4c.,and a Committee of the Supreme Council for France consisting of the Karon 
Freteau as President, and Antonio Carlos Ribciro De Andnida Marchado Da Silva, 
lieutenant Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Brazil, sitting at Rio Janeiro.’ 
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This treaty purports to be the consummation of a perfect Union between the three 
Supreme Councils named for their mutual benefit and the protection of the true Masons 
of ivery Kite, &o. The 3rd article reads as follows : “ The Confederated Powers Acknowl- 
edge and hereby Proclaim anew, as Grand Constitutions of the Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite, the Constitutions, Institutes, Statutes and General Regulations determined 
upon by the Nine Commissioners of the Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret, on the 21et 
of September, 1762, as they are now modified by those dated 1st of May, 1786, which they 
also Acknowledge, Proclaim, and promise to respeet, observe* and defend, under the 
positive reservation to examine, rectify and curtail the alterations and additions which 
have been made to the same, and which pervert their original dispositions. For this 
purpose an authentic copy of the said Grand Constitutions of 1786, certified and signed 
by all the members of the present Congress, shall be annexed to each original duplicate 
of the present treaty. 

Certainly this is a most unequivocal Recognition and Proclamation of the Constitu- 
tions of 1786. 

The document declares that “ There can exist hut one sole Dogmatic Power , or Supreme 
Council, of the 33rd dearer, of that Rite within the same Territorial Jurisdiction; that is 
to say, throughout the Territorial extent of an Independent State and its dependencies! 
whenever there does not exist boundaries legally established of such Territorial Jurisdic- 
tion.” 

This treaty has appended to it the names of the Count de St. Laurent and Lafayette, 
for the United Supreme Couueil of the Western Hemisphere; B. Freteau, de-Penv, 
.setior and Count Thiebault, for the Supreme Couueil of France; Andrada and Drum- 
mond. for the Supreme Council of Brazil; and Jube, Grand Secretary General of the 
Supreme Council of France, as Secretary to the Commission. 

T t also purports to have been made ont in four languages, English, Spanish, French 
n guest;, and it so appears in priut. Further that it was ratified by the Supreme 
of France February 26, 1834; by the Supreme Council at Brussels, March .% 
I81 '.he latter body was not a party to the original treaty; — by the Supreme Couueil 
of Brazil, October 20, 1834, and by the United Supreme Council for the Western Hem- 
isphere, at Now York, December 6, 1830. In the printed copy the latter has the follow- 
ing well-known names, then connected with the Cerneau Supreme Council, appended 
to it — E. Hicks 33' M. P. Sov. Gr. Commander: Jn. Sehieffclin, 33°, 1st. L. G. Com.; 
Francis Dnbuar, 33°, 2nd. L. G. Com.; De lot Fleehelle 33°; Joseph Bouehaud, 33°; 
Thos. Longworth, 33° ; John B. Sutterthwaite, S.3° ; P. Rerny, 33°; Aaron H. Palmer, 33°; 
Seth Drigge 33°; lln. Westervelt 83 s | I. Da Rocha Galvao. 33°; James Herring, 33°; 
lus. Miehard, 33’; W. Wright llawkes, 33°; T. W. Satterthwaitc, 83°; G. De Loynes, 
83°. Sealed by John Telfair 33', Keeper of the Seals. By order Dd. N'aar, 33°, Acting 
Secretary General. 

T his treaty, in four languages, with the ratifications by four Supreme Councils, and 
a copy of the I atm Version of the Grand Constitutions of 1786, purports by its title 
page to have been printed in Paris in 1830. 1 

'Title page to Paris edition of the so-railed Treaty: Treaty of Masonic Union, Alliance and 
Confederation, Tratado de Union, Alliunza, Confederaoion, Mazonica. Traite d’Unioii.' d'AUianee, et 
de Confederation Muyonnique. Tralrado de Cniao, de Albania, de Confederacuo Mazonica. Paris, 
poudon, 1836. Small folio, pp. 68. 
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He do not believe that any such Congres- wa« held or that an)’ such Treaty wae evei 
made, except on paper. The whole story is a literary fabrication. Here are some of our 
reasons for this opinion : 

1st. No authentic copy signed by the members of the alleged Congress, Saint Laurent, 
Lafayette, etc., has eve- been seen. According to the document itself at least four copies 
of it were made— n> , jjgg tael; Supreme Council. Were they all lost ? 

2nd. The La u < onstitutioij3, m r any fractional part of them as appended to this 
alleged treaty, at published in ti Paris edition, bearing the imprint 1836, were ever 
heard of before, . id m orhii/ml c» y of them has been found. 

3rd. The Par;^ c i *. -n. the onginal of the whole fabrication, purports to have been 
published in 1836. That cannot be true, inasmuch as the same pamphlet contains what 
purport, to be the ratification of the Treaty’ by the United States Supreme Council in 
New York under date December 6, 1836. It was impossible that this could have reached 
Paris in time to appear at that date. There were no Ocean Steamers nor Atlantic Cables 
in those days. However, we would not lay any great stress on this, were it not for the 
fact that the whole affair appears to us to be a fabrication, and this trifle is one of the 
links in the chain of suspicious circumstances going to show the fraud. 

4th. The name of Lafayette was used to give credit to this literary fraud. Lafayette 
died May 20, 1884, nearly two years before this remarkahlc treaty and the Grand Con- 
stitutions appeared in print, with his name attached but not his autograph. “ Dead men 
tell no tales ” is tin old adage, and a true one. No name except that of Washington could 
have been selected that would have been more potent to win the American heart and 
confidence than that of Lafayette. It was used by some trickster for a base purpose in 
connection with this mythical treaty and Constitutions. 

oth. There is no mention of this most important document in any of the printed pro- 
ceedings or Circulars of the Supreme Council of France at the time. 

6th. In 1832 the Supreme Council of France published the Constitutions of 1786 and 
a complete collection of its decisions. The text of these Constitutions differs materially 
from that printed with the treaty in 3836, 

Undoubtedly there was some close and confidential connection nnd understanding 
between the parties to this literary fraud in Paris and New York. Can any one doubt 
as to who the parties were in the latter city ? The Paris part is involved in obscurity. 

Folger says that the Supreme Council for the United States of America, its Territories 
and Dependencies, bcenme extinct in 1827, that it was revived by the Count Saint Laurent 
in 1832 and then it amalgamated with the Supreme Council of Brazil, and by that act 
became extinct a second time. 1 

On tho 27th of Oetoher. 1846, this Supreme Couucil was dissolved nnd the money in 
the Treasury divided among the four surviving members.* Assuming that the United 
Supreme Council was tho Old (Cernenu) Supreme Council of the United States of 
America, etc., thou, this was the third time that it had become extinct. Immediately after 
the third extiuction in 1846, Ilcnry C. Atwood, an expelled Master Mason of New York 
city, who had been running both Scottish and York Rite Masonic bodies irregularly, in- 
dependently or clandestinely, assumed, with a few followers, to revive the old Consistory, 
or the Supreme Council, under its old name, “for the United States, its Territories, etc.’ 
We are unable to make out from Folger. or the History, just what was revived in 1846- 
"Folger, p, 205, • Ibid., p. SSW. 
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whether Consistory or Supreme Council; however, Atwood became the chief officer. In 
1851 he resigned, and Jeremy L. Cross, a member of the Charleston Supreme Council, 
33rd degree, and patented as its deputy, on June 24, 1824, was elected Grand Commander 
of this Supreme Council. In 1852 he resigned, and was succeeded by Atwood. 

W;» shall not continue the history of this body in detail. In I860 Atwood died, and 
Edmund B. Hays became M. P. G. Commander. Under his administration in 1862 bodies 
were established in Trenton, New Jersey, and Boston, Massachusetts. Here we will 
leave tho history of this Supremo Council for the present, and resume the history of the 
body generally known as the Gourgas Supreme Council. 


John James Joseph Gourgas, John B. Desdoity and Moses Levy received their Pat- 
ents as Inspectors General, etc., in the order in which they are named. November 12, 16, 
and 18, 180?, from John Gabriel Tardy. We have already noted that they were made 
Princes of the Royal Secret, 32nd grade, by Antoine Bideaud, August 4, 1800. We may 
therefore assume that Tardy’s Pntent was given them to heal any real or supposed 
irregularity in their having received the degrees at the hands of Bideaud, Tardy’s per- 
sonal irregularity having been “ wiped off ” by Du Plessis. 

Gourgas says that his own, Desdoity s, Levy’s and Peixotto s Patents as Deputies In- 
spectors General, etc., etc., granted to them by Tardy at New York November 12, 16, 
and 18, 1808, were exactly word for word the same as the one from Prevost to Du Plessis. 1 

Du Plessis’ Patent certifies that he is initiated into the highest degree in Masonry, and 
appoints him Deputy Inspector General, and Grand Master over all Lodges of the Royal 
Arch and Perfection, Council of Knights of the East, Princes of Jerusalem, etc., etc., etc., 
gives him full power to constitute Lodges, etc., etc., and also Grand Councils of Knights 
of the Sun, and of the White and Black Eagle, over the globe, at the distance of at least 
twenty-five leagues from any such Lodge, Chapter, Council or Grand Council already 
regularly established, etc. 1 

How confusing all this is ! If Gourgas’ Patent was “word for word the same” as 
that of Dh Plessis, certainly Tardy was not yet acting under the Constitutions of the 
33rd degree, nor was he recognizing tho authority of tlic Supremo Council at. Charleston. 
It would seem from this that the old system of irregularity, or rather no system at all, still 
prevailed. Deputies created Deputies at pleasure, with such powers and prerogatives as 
they wore pleased to put in their Patents. 

It is a recorded fact that on the 5th day of August, 1813, Emanuel De le Motta, 33rd 
degree, Special Deputy of the Charleston Supreme Council 33° with authority, etc., 
did initiate Sampson Simson and John James Joseph Gourgas into tho 33rd degree, 
and proclaimed each of them a Most Puissant Sovereign Grand Inspector General of 
that degree. 

This is the first authentic account we have of the conferring of the Thirty-Third 
degree in the City of Now York, or in the Northern Jurisdiction, and we do not believa 
that it was ever conferred, in the J urisdiction before that day . 

On the 21st day of September, 1813, the Supreme Council granted a Warrant for a 
Sovereign Grand Consistory of P. R. S. 32d degree, to Tardy, Gourgas and others. This 

' Proceedings of the Supreme Council 83* N. Jurisdiction, 1815-61. pag» 19. 

•Ibid., p. 18. 
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document officially recognizes the fact that on the 6th (4th) day of August, 1806, these 
same brethren did first form and establish in the city of New York a Sublime Grand 

ta sistory, etc., and arc in truth the original possessors and founders of those high 
orders ot Masonry in these Northern parts of the United States of America, etc . 1 

What this Supreme Council did in its early days is involved in great obscurity, as no 
formal records of its doings have ever been found. The little we know of it until 1846 
came from detached papers and minutes kept by Mr. Gourga. and some of which were 
printed by the Northern Supreme Council in 1876. In this respect it was not unlike 
the original Supreme Council at Charleston and its rival in the city of New York— the 
body founded by Mr. Cerneau. Neither of them appeals tc have kept complete official 
records of their doings; what we have is only detached patchwork, gathered frem let- 
ters, autobiographic sketches, etc., etc. If perfect records were kept as such, which we 
doubt, until a comparatively recent date they have not yet been discovered. 

Comparing the little activity displayed by the Northern Supreme Council and its 
members from its organization in 1816, down to about 1844, with that pursued by the 
Southern Supreme Council during the same period, we are impressed with the conviction 
that the leading men of both those bodies were opposed to any effort towards populariz- 
ing the Rite. They thought it a high Masonic honor to be a Sovereign Grand Inspector 
General of the 33rd degree, aud that it should be confined to a very limited few, and we 
do not find that either of them made any effort to organize or establish subordinate bodies 
until within a very recent period, when it would appear they were overcome by tlio 
popular clamor for the enlarging of the Rite. It appears to have been their purpose to 
hold the Rite down to some kind of discipline without attempting to make it popular 
among the Masonic masses. This was the view taken by Mr. Raymond, the M. P. Grand 
Commander of the Northern Supreme Council from 1851 until his dethronement in 
1861. 

In 1844 petitions were presented to the Supreme Council of the Northern Jurisdic- 
tion from Ed- Raymond, Reuel Baker and Charles W. Moore, all of Boston, pray- 
ing to recci' 'rd degree; at least one of them (Mr. Raymond) had received the 

preceding gri, ?r the authority of the Charleston Supreme Council. They were 

accepted, the 1 oirty-third degree conferred upon them and they were made members of 
the Supreme Council. 

About the year 1832-33 the Southern Supreme Council established Lodges of Perfec- 
tion in Montgomery, Onondaga, Saratoga and Monroe counties, New York, and in 1834 
Giles Fonda Yates received a patent from that Supreme Council, authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a Consistory in Albany. In 1835 a Charter was granted to Edward A. Ray- 
mond and others, authorizing the establishment of a Council of Princes of Jerusalem and 
a Consistory in Boston. Massachusetts. 

By amicable arrangement and settlement with the Southern Supreme Council, all of 
these hodic j subsequently became subordinates of the Northern Supreme Council. 

In 1835 Giles Fonda Yates was made e Sovereign Grand Inspector General of the 
33rd degree by Joseph MeCosh, a Special Deputy of the Southern Supreme Council, 
"'ais, and the case of Jeremy L. Cross, and the conferring of the degrees upon the Cincin- 
nati brethren by John Barker, in 1837, shows conclusively that but little regard ww« nt 
paid to boundary linos between the two Supreme Councils 

‘Proceedings of Sup. Council 33nl dejiv , 1813-51, pp. 47-6. 
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Mr. Gonrgas, in his address vo the Snpremr Couneil in 1851, said that he acted as 
Grand see re tar} of the Supreme Couneil from its organization in 1813 until 1832, when 
hr assumed the duties of Sovereign Grand Commander, whieh offiee he held until 1851, 
when he resigned, and Giles Fonda Yates succeeded to the position.' 

I 11 184(5 the Northern Supreme Council, on application, authorized Robert Thomas 
Crucifix, M.D., of London, England, to organize a Supreme Council of Sovereign Grand 
Inspectors General of the 13rd degree for England. For this purpose he was furnished 
with a complete set of Rituids, a copy of the Grand Constitutions of 1786, Morin’s P . '.i 
of 1761, and the Supreme Council for England was duly organized by Crucifix during 
the year. 

From Jnne 12, 1844, the meetings of the Supreme Couneil became quite frequent, 
and the records were kept and arc preserved. The only members who appear to have 
been present at the earlier meetings were Gourgas and Yates. November 13, 1844, the 
names of Edward A. Raymond, Renel Raker and Charles \V. Moore appear as members. 
To these names were added those of John Christie of New Hampshire, K. Id. Van Ren- 
seluer, and Archibald Bull. 

In 1845 the following important action wan taken: “That as soon as practicable, it 
will be advisable to open, organize and establish at the Capital or chief town or city in 
each of the fourteen States forming this our Northern District und Jurisdiction, an In- 
effablo Lodge of the Grand Elect Perfect and Snblime Masons. 14°, under the govern- 
ment of a General Council of Princes of Jerusalem, Bi°, a Chapter of Sovereign Princes 
Rose Croix, 18°, forming part of, or attached to a particular or private Consistory of the 
Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret, 30°, 31°, and 32'.” 

This shows that a complete change in the policy which had heretofore governed was 
now contemplated. Bodies of tho Rite were organized in New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts and other States. 

In 1843 M. P. G. Commander Gourgas - wrote to a party: “ You were perfectly correct 
in not receiving any of the ‘ Ineffable and Sublime degrees or Orders’ from any travelling 
Agents, Deputies, etc., in any shape. As to this Supreme Council, it never has nor never 
will grant any such powers, only calculated to lower the standard of the Ineffable and 
Sublime degrees. Unbeknow n to us, as far back as 1830 [it was 1827], the liberty was 
taken by a certain individua 1 (now no more) at Cincinnati, Ohio, a State belonging to our 
jurisdiction, under the specific pretext of healing several brethren by taking them over 
to tho Kentucky side .” u 

In 1851 Mr. Gourgas resigned as M. P. Grand Commander in favor of Gilep Fonda 
Yates; the latter resigned at the panic session in favor of Edward A. Raymond of Boston, 
Mass., and the G. Orient of tho Northern Supreme Conncil was removed from New York 
and established in the former city. 

From 1851 the Supremo Council held annual Sessions, primed and published its pro- 
ceedings in pamphlet form. It was the only body in the United States claiming to be a 
Supreme Council of the 33d degree that did this. This indicates that so far as the 
Northern Supreme Couneil was concerned the Rite was beginning to emerge from chaos. 
Its affairs were conducted in a business manner. Laws and Regulations wero enacted, 
and the Subordinate bodies and their members were required to eonfoim to them. 

The number of members to which a Supreme Council was limited under the Consii- 



1 Proceedings N. Supreme Council Reprint p. 230. 
"Proceedings N. Supreme Council 1818-51, p. 83. 
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tntiona of 1788 was nine, and this body was still acting under those Constitutions without 
change in this respect. 

In 1851 the Supreme Council had its full complement of nine members, provided 
that Joseph R. Stapleton, a resident of Baltimore, Maryland, and Ammi B. Young, a 
resident 01 Washington, P. C., were eligible, neither of them residing in the jurisdiction. 

The Annual Meetings of the Supreme Council and the Sovereign Consisto.y of P. of 
the R. S. 32° were largely attended, and bodies of the Rite were being established in most 
of the States of the jurisdiction. There were forty-three subordinates distributed in 
nine States on the registry of this Supreme Council in 18. 3. 

This popularizing of the Rite was not agreeable to the views of Mr. Raymond. He was 
disposed to nse his influence to cheek its too rapid growth. lie had been Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge, Grand High Priest of the Grand Chapter, and Grand Master of the 
Grand Encampment of K. T. of Massachusetts, also Grand Treasurer of the General 
Grand Chapter and General Grand Encampment of Knights Templar ol theU. 8. How- 
ever, the laws and usages in those bodies are quite different from those of the Scottish 
Rite. 

Mr. Raymond was an honest man, aristocratic, stubborn and self-willed, with an idea 
that he was much greater than he was in Masonry. He was a gentleman of large means, 
of limited education, but with easy manners ami pleasing address he always made a good 
appearance and impression. Although lie had taken an aetive part and great interest in 
Masonry all his life, he had but a very limited knowledge of its philosophy and history 
especially was this the ease as to Scottish Rite Masonry 

He had conceived the idea that as the M. P. Grand Commander of the Supreme 
Council he was the representative of Frederick the Great, and that his Masonic powers 
were absolute, that he could direct the Supreme Council as he chose, open or close it at 
his pleasure, and that the members were not his peers. This idea, so contrary to the 
Constitutions of lTHtUnd so utterly absurd, he held to with the most stubborn and igno- 
rant tenacity. Of course his foolish position that he was “ Frederick ” was bound to 
result, sooner or later, in trouble; it came in 18(10. Then he had assumed the right to 
and did confer the thirty-third degree 11 gin parties without consulting members of the 
Supreme Council, and 111 defiance of their opposition; ho refused to put motions when 
presented, and insisted upon closing the Council in defiance of the protest of the members. 

At the Annual meeting of the Supreme Council in 18U0 he absented himself from its 
sessions, to the great inconvenience and annoyance of the members. Owing to his con- 
tinned absence without notice to them they were finally compelled to dispel :e and go to 
their homes. One of the prime causes that probably moved him to take the action he 
did at this time was the fact that it was proposed to change the law governing the 
Rite, making the officers elective, instead of their being appointed by the Sov. G. Com- 
mander. 

An extra session of the Supreme Council was called for August 22, 18ti0, for the pur- 
pose of trying an Inspector. Mr. Raymond opened the Council and made th . nqualiBed 
declaration “that he had the legal right to close the body when he pleased, and to open 
it at whfct time he pleased, and he tried to exercise this arhitrary power by declaring 
the Supreme Council closed tine die. The majority of the active memhers of the Supreme 
I oiv’cil ana thirty-thirds present, proceeded at once to organize a Provisional Supreme 
u unexl, calling one of tiieir n ember, Killian H. Van Rensselaer, to the chair. Un- 
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doubt edly some of Mr. Raymond's rulinp at this time were right; for instance, a motion 
was made to reconsider a Tote by which at a previous meeting a Sovereign Grand In- 
spector General rad been expelled. He ruled it out of order, and he was right; but then 
ne would not entertain an appeal from his decision to the Supreme Conneil, in thi' he 
was wrong. He was simply the presiding offiecr of the body, not having the arbitrary 
powers which the Master of a Symbolic Lodge has, although he contended tlrnt he had. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Supreme Council in May, 1801, charges and specifica- 
tions were presented against Mr. Raymond as follows: 

1st. That he has persistently ncglceted and refused to discharge ana perform his 
constitutional duties and requirements as the chief offiecr of the Supreme body. 

2nd. Th-.t he has iu »n irregular and unlawful manner, assumed to create Sov. Gr. In- 
spectors General 33° to the gre 4 scandal of the Order, and in derogation of the interest 
and rightful authority of this Supreme Council; and with the aid of the persons so un- 
lawfully elevated to the high grade of Inspector General, to exercise powers and authority 
whiet alone reside in this body as the head of the Aneient and Aeecpted Rite in the 
Northern Jurisdiction of the United States. 

3rd. That he has assumed powers wholly inadmissible, and exereised authority in- 
consistent with the just right# which are justified by the Constitutions equally to every 
memher of this Snpreme Council. 

He was summoned to appoar, and failing to answer, — he not recognizing the right of 
the body to try him, — the Supreme Council proceeded with the trial, he was found 
guilty, and, so far as their action could do it, he was deposed from the offiec of Sov. 
Grand Commander! 

The Supreme Couneil then elected Wm. B. Hubbard, of Ohio, Sovereign Grand Com- 
mander; he declining the position, Killian n. Van Rensselaer was elected and installed 
into the office at the Annual Session in May, 1862. 

At the Annual Session in 1860 a Constitution and eode of statutes for the government 
of the Rite were presented and adopted. These wore amended in 1861. One of the 
marked changes in the statutes was a provision that the officer* of the Supreme Couneil, 
except the Sovereign Grand Commander, should he elected triennially. 

Before this all of the officers of the Supreme Council, exeept the Sov. Grand Com- 
mander, were appointed by the latter offiecr and were ad vitam. t nder the revised 
statutes all that was left of the ad vitam system was the office of Sov. Grand Commander, 
and that was probably accepted to placate Mr. Van Rensselaer, who h id been ambitious 
for that office, and he had always been a strong advocate and defender of the ad vitam 
feature of the Rite. 

The Northern Supreme Council has the distinction of being the first in the woild, 
whether regular or irregular, in making its officer * elective, and for fixed periods. Tho 
Cernean Supreme Council adopted a similar rulo/««r pears later. 

At the annual session of the Supreme Conneil in 1867 the Constitutions were 
amended, and the office of M. I*. Sov. Grand Commander was declared no longer ad 
vitam, and like the other offices of the Supreme Couneil was made elective every three 
years.' 

The Order, under the government of this Supreme Couneil, had beer, making won- 
derful progrees from 1844 to I860. At the annual meeting in the latter yoar there wore 
present at the opening ten Grand Officers, six deputies, seven additional activo Members, 

‘Proceedings 1887, p. 9. 
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one Emeritus Member, and twenty-seven Honorary Members, a total of fifty-one; and 
1 ue register showed eighty-five subordinate bodies reporting. 

* ? wil1 le * Te this 1,od y for the present and return to the date, 1801 , when the M. P. 
G. Commander Imymond was deposed. 

The Raymond-Robi nson and Cerneau Supreme Councils from 1861 to their 

union in 1803. 

At that time (1861) the Northern Supreme Council was composed of the following 
members, ineluding those of do ’btful membership as well : E. A. Raymond, S. W. Robinson, 
Charles W. Moore, A. R. Voun t (Washington, 1). C.), A. Case, Wm. B. Hubbard, Charles 
Gilman (Baltimore, Md.), C. R. Starkweather. Deputies K. H. Van Rensselaer, John 
Christie, Honorary Members; with, as was elaimed, fnll powers, Archibald Bull, Fran- 
cois Turner, J. J. J. Gonrgas. All of these, except only Messrs. Raymond and Robin- 
son, voted for or approved the aetion of the Supreme Conneil in deposing Mr. Raymond. 
On August 24, I860, Mr, Raymond, as Sov. G. Commander, as before stated, closed the 
Supreme Couneil sine rfi>. A Provioional Council was organized on the next day, and the 
business went on. Nothing was heard from Mr. Raymond until December 20, 1800, when 
be, still claiming to be Sov. G. Commander, issued an order denouncing the proceedings 
of the Van Rensselaer party or Supreme Couneil as illegal, and revoking Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer’s authority as a Deputy. 

From their printed proceedings issued in 1801 it appears that on December 13, 1860, 
Mr. Raymond convened what he elaimed to be the Northern Supreme Couneil, in 
Boston ; there were only two members of the old Northern Supreme Couneil present, 
himself and Simon W. Robinson. However, the Minutes read, “the Supreme Couneil 
sas opened iu ample form.” Another meeting was held on the next day, again on the four- 
teenth and nineteenth of the same month, the same members being present. At these 
meetings, names were proposed, and the Consistorial grades were conferred upon several 
parties, and Peter Lawson is recorded as 33°. 

On January 9, 1801, the Minutes read “the Supreme Couneil assembled this day ut 
eleven o’clock, a. m., pursuant to adjournment. Present : 

M. P. Edward A. Raymond, Sov. Gr. Insp. Gen. 33°. 

111. Peter Lawson, Sov. Gr. Insp. Gen. 33°. 

111. Wm. Field, S. P. R. S. 32° ! 

111. Aaron B. Hughes, S. P. R. S. 32'’ ! 

This was certainly an anomaly— 32ud grade Masons forming a part of th • Su promt 
Council. The printed proceedings show that there were meetings on January 23rd and 
February 1, 1861. 

The next meeting oeeurred Mareli 20, 1861. The name of Wm. Field is added as a 
33°, Lueiue R. Paige w;ta made a 33rd, and an active member of the Supreme Couneil. 
Meetings were held on May 8th and 10th. Thirty-seconds and thirt* -thirds were crested 
at these meetings. 

On May 21, 1861, the printed proceedings show that the “Supreme Council assembled 
in annu. i session,” and we find that the two original members had grown t o six by the 
addition of the following names: Peter Lawson, Grand Master of Ceremonies: Wiiliam 
Field, Grand Captain of Life Guards; Rev. Gf rge M. Randall, Grand Ministei of State; 
Lucius R. Paige, Grand Marsh'll. 
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By nnanimuns rote the action of the 8ov. G. Commander in removing Mr, Van 
Rensselaer as Deputy, and in appointing Peter Lawson as Assistant Secretary, was ap- 
proved. This wa* sablime. 

Three of those who voted upon this approval had not even the Consistory grades 
when the ruptnre occurred. 

All the officers of this body were appointed by the Sov. G. Commander. 

Mr. Raymond delivered a long address in which he gave his version of the trouble. 
We make the following extract from it, us shov ing his views in regard to the government 
of the Rite : 

“ In the interpretation and application of the Constitution, it is to be borne in mind 
that this is not. and never was designed to be, a popular branch of Freemasonry. It 
originated with a Monarch; it was exclusive in its beginning; its founder madi it by 
the aws which he ordained; he intended to keep it so; this was .o be a 1 'irked fe ; .ure 


state of things as they chance to be to-day in a great Republic, is to divest it not only of 
a chief excellence, but to rob it of its most distinguishing features. 

“We have the democracy of Freemasonry in the fullest measure in tho hirst three 
degrees. This lias its advantages and its disadvantage*. So here we have the highest 
form of the aristocracy of Freemasonry. If there be disadvani iges attending inch 
exclusiveness, there are certainly in this age. when liberty is so rapidly degenerating into 
licentiousness, no small advantages attendant upon this elevated quality, whieh partakes 
so largely of the Monarchical and so plightlv of the democratic clement; but whether 
wise or not, well adapted or ill adapted, to tins country and to this age, here it is.’ 

lie charged improper motives to some of the fomenters of the trouble. IIo may have 
been warranted in making this allegation; there were some deep shadows cast in that 
direction. All of this, however, did not warrant him in assnming that he had Masonic 
powers such as had Frederick the Great, forgetting that the object in the formation of 
the Supreme Council by that Monarch was that after his death the powers he possessed 
should be centered in a Counei' consisting of nine members — not in the Sov. G. Com- 
mander. If Mr, Raymond's tneory was correct, then of what use were the other eight 
members ? 

Mr. Ravmond’s Couneil also adopted General Statutes an Regulations at the session 
of 1861. 

In that year authority was given to the subordinate bodies to remit by vote such por- 
tion of the regular initiation fees to Candidates as they, in their judgment, might deem 
proper, etc. They wore also authorized to “grant complimentary initiations' to sueh 
distinguished Masons aa they may desire to honor.” This privilege was subsequently 
nsed for all there was in it. On the 22nd of January, 1803, Messrs. Van Rensselaer and 
Moore having had charges and specifications preferred against them for unmasonic con- 
duct in assuming to carry oil a Supreme Couneil, were tried and expelled therefor. Five 
of the seven who composed the Supreme Council at this meeting were not members of 
the body when tho rupture took place; three of them were not even members of the 
Consistory. However the war went oil. 

The body continued bestowing the grades and establishing paper bodies almost indis- 
criminately during the years liW and 1862. Notwithstanding the flattering showing 

‘In the original “ invitation*,” evidently a typographical error. 
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made on paper, ns to growth and prosperity, it was in a siekjy, languishing and deplor- 
ably demoralized condition at the beginning of the year 1863. Here we leave its history 
for the present, and resnme the history of the Cerneuu Supreme Council, 0 called, from 
1836, where we left it. 

But little of interest took place in the Cemeau S. 0. for several years after the con- 
firmation of th< Concordat in 1836. In 1837 Henry 0. Atwood and associates were ex- 
celled by the Grand Lodge of New York for violating the laws of Masonry and of the 
• • ■ant! liodgeof that State by organizing an illegal Masonie body ealled the St. John’s 
■ Grand . 1 Ige of the State of New York. Folger tells pretty fairly the story of Atwood’s 
Masonie odd ways and strange doings during this period. He says: 

“ Mr. Atwood at thi time was Sovereign Grand Inspector General, Thirty-third de- 
o o tbe , iame ’ eouhrmed and countersigned by Dewitt Clinton, 

tne M. V. Nov. Grand Commander, whieh according to the laws and Constitutions of the 
rder gave him the power for life to establish, eongrrgate, superintend and instruct 
Lodges, Chapters, Colleges, Consistories and Councils of the Royal md Military Order of 
Aneient and Modern hrtemasonry over the surface of the two Hemispheres, ete. Taking 
advantage of his position as a Sovereign Grand Inspector General, he chartered a Chapter 
Z , Arr } '**”'•*• nnder tbe tltle of Oriental Chapter, a Couneil of Royal and Select 
Masters, and an Em (imminent of Knights Templar. Under this organization, in the 


same time continued the meetings of Lafayette Rose Croix Chaptei being its presiding 
offieer, and established a Conswtonr of Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret In due 
time he gathered around him the old members of the United Supreme Counei and with 
others who had been elevated to the Thirty-third degree, he formed a Suprenu Council, 
which took the place of the old body, whieh had been dissolved.” 

This happened in 1846, or nine years after tho formation of the St. John’s Grand 
bodge . 1 

From this period 11838) to 1846 the meetings of the Supreme Couneil were annual 
and the records show that the only attending members wire Joseph Bouehaud, Francis’ 
UutKiar, and five others, all the others having became disaffected and dropped off. On the 
2 ,th of October. 1846, there were present Joseph Bouehand, President; John Telfair 
Gtwge Smith, and John S. Mitchell, Assistant Seeretarv. On motion of Brother 


, , l , V — r "... c .. ...y UJ lim .supreme lyttHUCU, WM 

composed the body previous to the introduction of n»te members.” 

In accordance with this resolution. 111. Bro.’ Bouehaud paid over the funds to 111. Bro. 
Geo. Smith, Secretary General of the Supreme Council, to bo divided among those 
brethren, Bro. Boueh uid refusing to receive any part of the same. 

“This date terminated the existence oe the body, as then constituted and it 

rllEREiiY CAME TO AN END . 1 

“ 411 honor to the memory of Bouehand ! 

“ It will be seen by this date the United Supreme Council in this braneh had dwindled 
dowr to four members. 111. Bro. Ilieks and Jonathan Scliictfeliu were dead; the Count 
St. Laurent had returned to Franee, ete. 

“The members lad. forsaken the body, and the four remaining members could not 
transact the regular business. Under these eireumstanees they brought it to an end." 1 

Then it was that Mr. Atwood, an expelled Master Mason, leaped into the arena, and 
“ gathered around him tho old members, ete., and formed a Suj reme Council., whieh took 
the place of the old body.” 

There was bnt little good done for tbe organization or for Masonry from 1846 to 1851. 
The fact that Atwood, cm expelled Mason, wan at the head of it, had a most blighting 
ofiect. In 1851, it was agreed among them that Atwood should resign, and they pre- 
1 Folger. page S'M. * Ibid., page 220. * Ibid., page 287. 
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vailed npon Jeremy L. Cross, the well-known Masonic Lecturer, to accept the office of 
Sot. Grand Commander, lleforc doing so, however, he made certain conditions which 
he nndisguii dly stated were in the interests of York Masonry, and which were agreed 
to and accepted. It wius stipulated that only Royal Arch Masons should receive the Kith 
degree ->f Prince of Jorusa 1 m, and the remaining degrees — 19th to 32nd— shonld only 
be op*, u to Knights Templar. 

The remarkable feature connected with the placing of Cross at the head of the Cer- 
nean Supreme Conncil was the fact that lie was received and acknowledged by that body 
as having hia anthority as a Grand Insp ector General, 33rd degree, from me Southern 
Supreme Council at Charleston, 8. C., and his Patent shows that he was a member at the 
time of that body. 

His Patent credits him with being a Sovereign Grand Inspector General and member 
of the Supreme Council, which eould only mean the Southern Snpreme Conncil. This 
doenment, dated at Charleston, S. C., June 24, 1824, is signed by Moses Holbrook, 
Frederick Dalcho, Joseph McCosh and five others, all well known and recognized members 
of the Sonthem Snpreme Council. 

As this event is an important one in the history of the Cemean Snpreme Council, we 
will give a full account of what occurred when Mr. Cross, by virtue of his Patent, reor- 
ganized the C'erneau Supreme Council on May 29, 1851, as related by Mr. Folger in his 
Manuscript history, in the Archives of the X. Supreme Council. 

“The 111. Bro. Jeremy L. Cross took his scat in the East, and after briefly stating 
the ohject for which they had assembled produced his Patent, and having read it aloud 
in the hearing of all prer iC. he said: 

“By virtue of the high pc Ter in me vested herewith [by the I* dent, of course] I now 
declare this Supreme Gr..rui Council of Sovereign Grand Inspectors General. 33rd and 
last degree, dnly and lawfully congregated, and shall at once proceed to install me officers 
and vest them with the powers appertaining to the same.” 

The curious, who want to examine the text of Cross’s P tent, are referred to Folger’s 
History. 1 

Mr. Folger, continuing his ncconnt of this affair, says: 

“The 111. Gr. Commander then called 111. Bro. Henry C. Atwood intt his presence, 
d, after alluding in a feeling manner to the long, arduous services he had rendered to 
cue craft, proceeded to install him as Grand Master of Ceremonies, at the same time re- 
questing him to introduce in rotation the officers he would name to fill the seats of this 
Supreme Grand body.” 1 

Mr. Cross then proceeded and appointed and installed all the officers of the hody. 
After which the “ Supreme Council 33rd and Inst degree for the United States of America 
its Territories and Dependencies, was opened in ample form.” 

This action by Mr. Cross, and its recognition by the body, settles beyond question that 
the Cemeun Supreme Council recognized the Southern Supreme Conncil as a legitimate 
body of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. 

It is curious to note that while Mr. Cross in accepting the office of Sov. G. Com. said 
he did so in the hope that it wonld resnlt in good to York Masonry, yet at that very 
meeting he appointed and installed as one of the principal officers of the body an expelled 

1 Folger’s Supplement, p. 386. * Folger s Manuscript History. 
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Mason, one who was at the time in open war with the Grand Lodge uf the State of New 
York. 

At a meeting of the Snpreme Conneil April 29, 1852, Mr. Cross’s letter of resignation 
■a Sov. Grand Commander wiw received and uoeepted, 

Msy 22nd following, Salem Town, Grand Keeper of the Seals, also tendered his resig- 
nation, which was accepted. 

At a meeting of the Snpreme Council held on October 28, 1852, the Acting Grand 
l ommnnder, Atwood, announced that the business now before the body wae the election 
of officers, in order to a reorganization, as the Supreme Grand Council of Sovereign Gr. 
Inspectors General for the Sovereign* Fuee and Independent State of New Yoke. 
All the officers were elected, Mr. Atwood M. P. Grand Commander. 

The Installation of the officers was formally postponed, awaiting the arrival from 
France of one Mr. Foulhouze, then engaged in active warfare and rebellion against the 
authority of th* Grand Lodge of tho State of Louisiunu. 

Dee. 23, 1852, Mr. Foulhonzc was received in ample form and he ins talled the officers, 
and proclaimed the body as the Snpreme Council 33rd and last degree of the Sovereign 
Free and Independent State of New York. March 8, 1863, at an extra convocation, a 
Charter was unanimously granted for a Scottish Symbolic Lodge, A. A. Rite, to work the 
first three degrees of Masonry in the English language, in the city of New York, ete. 
Mr. Robert B. Foloer was named as its first Master. 

At the same meeting a charter w.ia also granted by a unanimous vote for a Scottish 
Symbolic Lodge in the city of New York to be worked in the French language. 

At a regular meeting of the body November 30, 1851, the Sov. G. Commander, Atwood, 
announced that he had changed the name of the body from that which it now bore 
(Supremo Council 33rd and last degree of the Sovereign Free and Independent State of 
New York) to its original name, the Supreme Council of Sovereign Grand inspectors 
General 33rd and last degree Ancient and Accepted Rite for the United States of 
America, their territories and dependencies, and resumed its ancient jurisdiction. 

Then, at a regular meeting January 25, 1855, he announced that he had appointed 
for the ensuing year, as the number of active members in the Supreme Council was too 
small to eleet, officers of the Supreme Council, viz., Edmund B. llays, Dcp. G. Com- 
mander, and seven others to different oftiecs. They had a kind of go-as-you-please regu- 
lation, or perhaps no regulation at all, in regard to filling the offices, for we find that 
sometimes they were elected, at other times they were appointed, so reported in their 
own printed reports. 

Henry C. Atwood died in 1SG0. As an illustration of his Masonic character and in- 
tegrity wc give the following ancedote as reported by Mr. Folger. Speaking of what he 
had done after the closing of the United Supreme Council in 1846, he (Atwood) went on 
and said : 

“As regards Lafevette Rose Croix Chapter, that also has been continned, and is in a 
very prosperous condition; it L-" a largo number of members, and now meets regularly 
onee per month. The warrant of that body has done Ui> good service, inasmuch os it 
served its purpose /or the document fonnding and establishing Oriental Chapter of Roual 
Arch Masons, «nd Palestine Encampment of Knights Templar. If was shifted over from 
one body to the other at every meeting as occasion required, and was never called in 
question. It had plmitg of large seals in silver cases, it passed off admirablv, and no one 
knew the difference. If any brother made any objections after receiving the degrees of 
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the Chapter or Encampment, I ahcay* threw myself upon my Patent as a Sunrtnyn 
Grand Inspector (ink rat, 83m and last degree, which fare me full powrn to eateblub 
Lodges, Ch pters, Council!', and other bodies at my pleaaure.” 1 

\ Hing more infamous than this can h found in the unnals of Masonic fraud it if 
the man’s own confession too. 

Notwithstanding he was engaged in thin gross Muonic fraud business he was meet 
anxions, ns he informed Folgcr, to do something to counteract the inflnence of 1 ourgv.-*, 
who was making some stir with his Snpreme Council in New York at the time. 

Atwood was »ncce<ded in 1860 by Edmund It. Hays as M. t. 8ov. Grand Commander 
— Folgcr says by election, which was not the fact. 

Two years before his death, May 14, 1858, Atwood in writing, as is claimed, appointed 
Hays hi® snccet or. In the document he styled the body the “ Supreme Council of the 
thirty -third degree Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite for the Sortie Masonic Jurisdic- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere.” 

This appointment of Hays sms endorsed as accepted by Geo. L. Osborne a. Grand 
Chancellor, etc., Robert E. Roberts, Grand Treasurer, and Hopkins Thompson as Grand 
Master of Ceremonies for the Supreme Council, October 0, 18G0. 

Hays infused new life and activity into the organisation, and the conferring of degrees 
and the creating of new bodies went on right and left. Notwithstanding all this, matters 
were not in a satisfactory condition. The Raymond portion of the Northern Snpreme 
Council was struggling for existence, and had some very good and influential names con- 
nected with it. The Van Rensselaer branch of the Northern Supreme Council was flour- 
ishing and growing beyond what could reasonably have been expected under the circum- 
stances at its organization. 

In order to meet and check this alarming growth of the Van Rensselaer body, the 
leading members of the Hays and Raymond Supreme Councils came together for con- 
sultation as to what was best to be done nnder the circumstances. There were at the time 
(1863) so called Supreme Councils, within the Northern Jurisdiction proper, as follows: 

1. The Ilavs-Cerneau body, with headquarters in New York city. 

2. a he Van Rensselaer body, with headquarters in Boston. 

3. The Raymond body, with headquarters also in Boston. 

There was also a so-called Supreme Council of Connecticut, with one Edward W. 
Atwood as M. P. Grand Commander at its head. There was also a Supreme Council for 
the Free and Independent State of California. They, however, were considered as too 
amall a quantity for either of the other bodies to condescend to notice, and yet these 
bodies had been recognized by the Cerneau Sup. Council, and the enterprising chief officer 
of the Connecticut concern was trying to turn an “ honest penny ” by selling the de- 
grees at a very low price. See his most remarkable letter addressed to a brotner, making 
special offer of the 33rd degree, written on a circus letter head. 

The result of the consultation between the commissioners of the Raymond and ays- 
Cerneau bodies was a mutual agreement for the “consolidation” of the two bodies; the 
articles were agreed to and signed by the commissioners, on February 1 1863, and the 
“ consolidation ” was finally consummated by the two bodies coming together, and the in- 
stallation of the officer? of the consolidated body took place in the city of New York 
April 15, 1863. 

1 Folger’s revised history of the Scottish Hite, Manuscript in the Archives N. Sup. Council. 
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Aa preliminary to the consult lotion. the following action was taken by thv Ilays-Cer- 
neau body January 19, 18t>3 : 

rhe Committee on the condition of the A. and A. Hite would most respectfully bee 
leave to report, * 

. . That the f Uj known as the Raymond body of Boston have lately proposed in their 

individual rapacities, and by official resolution, suggestions looking to the merging in 
atx, association *ith this Supreme Council, bringing with them documents, properties and 
everything appertaining to their organization. 

lots, committee on invitation, met those gentlemen in social and friendlv converse 
on these important subjects, and were treated in the most cordial and hospitable manner, 
and have arrived at the conclnsion that the best interest ) of this Supreme Council would 
1 * subserved by an mmediate -olution of the matters in question, which shall bo alike 
just to the original authority of this .Supreme Council, and the dignity of the gentlemen 
with whom :he conference has been hud. 

“ \ onr Committee therefore recommend that they or some other Committee be em- 
powered to act in the premises." 

The recommendation was adopted, and the committee was composed of Edmund B. 
Hays, Daniel Sickela, and Henry C. Banks. 

At the meeting of the Raymond body April 2 , 1802. the following action was had: 

‘‘ Wlle J°« a » lia* *"‘cn unofficially made known to us that the Body over which our 
111. Bro. h. B. Hays now presides is disposed to unite with this body in one enlarged 
supreme ( ouneil; and whereas this Body is disimsed to adopt any legal measures for the 
promotion of peace and harmony in the Anoien and Accepted Kite: 

Decreed, That Al. P. Edward A. Raymond, sq., 111. Lucius II. Paige, D.D., and 111. 
reorge M. Randall, D.l)., be a committee, with power to confer with a similar committee, 
to be appointed by the body over which our Illustrious Bro. Hays presides, and to arrange, 
if practicable, sue li union of the two bodies upon a just and honorable basis; and to 
rcjiort nich basis if arranged, for the rinal action of the Supreme Grand Council.” 

February 18 the Committee reported the Articles of Consolidation as agreed upon, 
diet were accepted and approved hv the .Supreme Council, and the Raymond body ad- 
journed sine dll'. 

The Articles of Consolidation were reported to and approved by the Ilavs-Cerneau 
Oody April 15, 18ti3, und the consu 111 motion immediately followed. We give the Articles 
of Consolidation us they were agreed to and adopted by the contracting parties. 


Articles of Consolidation. 

Adopted and consummated by and between the Supreme Grand Council, thirtv-third 
and last degree for the Northern Jurisdiction of the United States, sitting at Bos’ton, of 
the one pari, and the Supreme Giand Council thirty-third and last degree Ancient and 
At cepted Scottish Kite for the United States of America, their Territories and Depen- 
dence, s, sitting at New York, of the other part. 

W here as, 'the said parties, in their individual and sovereign capacity, being mutually 
dcsirons of Ivan« ing the interests ol Masonry within the jurisdiction, and wishing to 
consolidate the authorities therein nnder one governing head, have clothed their Repre- 
sentatives sdth fnll and perfect power to that end, who in the name of said parties have 
agreed, consented, presided and ordained, and do by these presents agree, consent, pro- 
vide and ordf.ii. us follows: 

1, The said Supreme Councils are bv virtue hereof consolidated, nnder the name of 
the ‘Snpreme Grand Council, thirty-third and last degree of the Ancient and Accented 
Scottish Rite for the United States of America, their Territories and Dependencies ” 
sitting at New York. 

2 . All sovereign Uraud Inspectors General heretofore created by either of the parties 
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hereto shall be recognized upon taking the oath of fmltg to the Supreme Council for the 

^fu^tilThSwf^dered. the Constitutions aud General Regulations of the second 
party Lrcto at K adopted and in full for < for thr government of the consolidated 

SlHSSilbr; ss skS^i^; 

En r SM?Sri.°n 3«iJSrj2«rffi-s o«™ .*« » «*»{« 

111 mil KSSI toAmillon oT hi. long .nd di.tinni.hed .in to m lh. Kill. 

* . ** ii lia Filwurd A Raymond, Ocoriro M. Randall and Lucius R» 

In testimony o > ■ R1|t j jr j( imnnd B. Hays, Daniel Sickels and Ilenrj C. 

B*n£,°on behalf of said second party, have hereunto sot their hands and seals mter- 
changeiibly, for the uses and purposes herein before expressed. 

Uonr at the city of Boston this seventh day of tt!br ^ AK! > A. Raymond (L. S.) 

George M. Randall (L. S.) 
Lucius U. Paige (L. S.l 
Edmund B. Hays (L. S.) 
Daniel Sickels (L. S.) 

Henry C. Banks (I-. S.) 

Immediately after the officers of the newly consolidated body were installed, and the 
new Supreme Council proclaimed, every member present took and tnbernbed the oath of 
allegiance Those who were notpreseut signed the same at subsequent dates \U 
subjoin i few of the more prominent names. The originals are in the Archives of the 

N. Supreme Council. 

x ..in nr ta . i ; A .11 


Lawson, April 15, 1863; John limes, April 15, 1-63. 

It is argued by somo that the New York body absorbed the Boston body. We do not 
read it so; neither was absorbed by the other; the two were consolidated « nlo one under 
the name of the Supreme Council, thirty third and last degree of the Ane.cn : and Ae- 
eepted Scottilfi Rite for the United States of America, their Territories and Depen- 
dencies, t „t it was no longer the old body, although it bore the same name, else why 
require all the members of both of the old bodies to take the oath of Allegiance ns to the 
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Consolidated Cerneau-Raymoxd Supreme Council, 1863-67. 
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to do «o. There can be no well-gronnded douht a* to their constitution*!, right to make 

the change they did. , , „ r ,, 

Sept. 11, 1865, chargee and specifications; were preferred against ilarry J. Seymour, 
a member of the Supreme Conncil, for unmasonic condnct. At the meeting of th< Snpremo 
Council on December 14, 1863, he was found guilty, and hy unanimous vote of ihe body 
he as “Expelled from all the rights and privileges of Masonry in every hmnch of the 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite.” In this connection it is important to not. ae 
fact that the commission having the matter of charges against Seymour in hand.consi t 
of former members of the Cemeau organization. They brought in an unanimous report 

against him. , , . , 

deymonr tried to shield himself hy pleading the exense that he wa not a member of 
the body, that he never was a member nor claimed to be a member of any organization 
known as the Snpremo Council, thirty-third degree, for the Northern Jurisdiction of the 

Sept. 11, 1865, a deputation was informally authorized to i isit the Southern Snpreme 
Council, to seek recognition, or to sonnd that body upon the subject At the meeting of 
the Snpreme Conncil in Jnne, 1866, there was an eneouragmg report from this deputation. 
At the same session, it was resolved that a committee of five be appointed tor the purpose 
of saving any proposition which may be made to this body from any source within its 
jurisdiotional limits, to adjust my differences which may exist therein, and that they 
be nd they are hereby empowered to make such settlements and - ve such position to 
bodies, or individuals in the Order, as may, in their jadgmcnt.be deemed justnn. proper, 
provided that any proposition affecting the present sratus of this Supreme .Council, or 
havinr any reference whatever to the thirty-third degree, be submitted to and determined 
by this Councii while in session. That the committee have until the next annual session 
to act and report, and should circumstances warrant an application for a Special Meeting 
of this Council, its utility ehau tx determined bg the first three officers. 

This was referred to the same committee appointed to consider the aciioi ' of the 
Southern Supreme Council. At this session, the law requiring a fee of *50 for the con- 
ferring of the 33d degree was repealed; any Master Mason could havo the degrees, .rom 
the fonrth to the thirty-second inclusive, conferred upon him by communication, upon 
the written approval of three active members of the Supreme Council. Any active 
memher of the Supreme Council was empowered to confer the grade of Deputy Inspector 
General, 33% on any of the candidates elected at the session ( t une, 3 16) 

The thirty-third degree was voted to sevoral candidates at this meeting. 

At this meoting the following was adopted: 

Resolved, That this Sujpreme Couimil^lanns^andMmmesjurisdictmm^oier^the ^JJow- 

IXii Connecticut, New York, New Jersey. Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

The Southern Supreme Council, at its session in April, 1866, considered the troubles 
in the Northern Jurisdiction and the history and exciting condition of its affain it great 
length The M. P. Sov. Grand Commander Albert Tike, and a special committeo to 
whom the matter was referred, reached the conclusion that both the Van Rensselaer and 
the Raymond Supreme Councils were illegal, null and void ; that the only surviving legal 

* Reprint of Proceedings page 31T. 
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era T 1866*. T P™ w'» °* the ° ld N ° r ‘ h ‘ 

Albert Case Aw ti B V nn 18 , 66 ’ ere S,mon W< Robinson, Charles W, Moore, 

the legal .nccessor o Mr fifvm * Starkweather - And that Mr. Bobinaon was 

pointed by the latter LienteLntO ‘ , “ nd Co ® mwider ; he having been ap- 

5 * nt 1 TS he “ “ d ^ h “ <-«. *• 

Snprem Conncil “ ***** to retai “ ““til lawfully removed by the 
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Couneil of ' Cry 8 ® ver ® llis critic ism upon the Comeau braneh of the Union 

Coune. of 863, denoonemg .t, in unmeasured terms, as illegal and unnnuonie 
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Committee to the Southern Supreme Lnei'unTthe" ^ 
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It is probable that the Committee on the settlement of differences, etc., exercised the 
discretion with which it was rested, and asked for an extra session of the Supreme Conn- 
ed, and that its “ntility ” was indorsed by the first three officers; for on November 27, 
1866, Simon W. Robinson, 111. P. Sov. Grand Commander, ? weed the following call for 
an extr session of the Snpremo Conncil : 

T. T. G. 0. T. G. A. 0. T. U. 

Ordo Ab Chao, 

Health, Stability, Power. 

From the East of the Snpreme Conncil of Sovereign Giand Inspectors General of the 
Thirty-third and last degree, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, for the Northern Jurisdic- 
tion of the United States of America, under the C. C. of the Z., near the B.B., answering 
to 40° 42' 40' N. L., and 2° 0' 51' E. Long, Meridian of Washington City, 

Orient of New York, Nov. 27, 1866. 

Peer and Bro. : Sov. Gr. Insp. Gen. 

You are hereby summoned to meet the Sovereign Grand Commander, and Brethren 
Sov. Gr. Insp. Gen. at Nassan Hall, Comer of Washington and Summer Sts., Boston, 
U.: achnsetts, on Thursday, December 13, at eleven o’clock, A.H., for the purpose of 
opening a session extraordinary of the Supreme Council, and for the transaction of such 
business as may cornu before it. I’ l *r Order 

S. W. Robinson 33° 

M. P. Sov. Grand Commander of the Supreme Council 
for Northern Jurisdiction, U. S. A. 

Attest : 

John F. Currier 33° 

Ass’t. G. Sec. Gen. H. E. 

In response to this call, the following members appeared at the time and place of 
meeting in Boston: * Simon_ t \V. Robinson, * JonN L. Lewis, * Lucius R. Paige, * George 
W. Bentley, * Henry C. Banks, *C. T. McCleimehnn, IV m. Field, John Shevillk 
•Clinton F. Paige, *J. Clnrko Hagey, *Wm. Barrett, * Aaron King ,* Peter Lawson, 

Those with a star prefixed to their names were present ut the meeting in New A ork 
June 6 , 1866, when the committee of five was appointed. There were fifteen voting 
members present ut that meetiug, eleven of whom were present in Boston ; only four of 
the member® who were present in New York were not ut the Boston meeting, viz. : 
Daniel Sickels, John Innes, Israel Hunt, and Hopkins Thompson. 

Those members whose names are printed in small capitals were original Cerneau 
Masons; that is, before the consolidation in 1863. There were seven original Cemeaus 
voting at the New York meeting, all of whom approved the action at Boston in reor- 
ganizing the Supreme Council. One of them withdrew his approval fourteeu years after 
giving it. 

Mr. Robiuson announced that, in consequence of the death of Mr. Raymond, late Sov. 
G. Commander, he hud succeeded to the Sov. Grund Commandership of the Supreme 
Council of Sovereign Grand Inspectors General of the thirty-third and last degree of the 
Ancient nnd Accepted Scottish Rite, for the Northern Jurisdiction of the » nit el States 
of America, and in the exercise of the rights, privileges and functions of lid office lie 
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tad notified and summoned the Tallowing HI. Brethren, viz. : Charlo* W. Moore, Albert 
Cmo, Charle* B. Starkweather, and A. B. Young, to appear before him in Council 
Chamber, and they having £,iled or neglected to obey s id inmmons, or to take an 
notice thereof, he declared and procb imed their seats in the Supreme Council to be 

VaCa “t> l “ d - 3hou,d proceed to fill up the vacancies in the Supreme Council pnr- 
snant to the Articles two and three of the Constitutions of 1786 

Re called to his assistance Peter Lawson as Treasurer, and these two selected John 
L. Lewm as the third member; the three selected Lucins B. Paige for the fourth member: 
thefonr selected Cl.nton F Paige for the fifth member; the five then selected Charles 
1. McClenachan for the sixth member; the six selected William Field for the seventh 
number; the seven selected William Barrett for the eighth member. Throe of these 
officers ’"'re original Cerneans ; two were made in the Raymond Council and three in the 

CoZi J^f f J'vwl! . R ?■' C ° mmandcr then P rocl ‘ d »ied that the Supreme 
Council 33 for the Northern jurisdiction of the United States of America was fully or- 
ganized and proceeded to install the officers. 

, On motion the following Amendment to Article ft, Sec. 1, of the Constitution, of 
lioows unanimously adopted : 

“ That the Active Membership of this Supreme Council be raised to thirty-three.” 
ttwill be observed that this reorganization was done in strict accordance with the 
suggestions that came from tlu 3onthern Supreme Council and its Most P. Sov Grand 
Commander. After the Installation Mr. Robinson delivered the following Addre^, 
which fully explains why the reorganization took place. 

Address. 

We have met, in the Providence of God, to deliberate on the orient state of ihi. 
TirnTT G ° Un f Cl1 ’ and t0 “ do P t * uch measures as will best subserve id interest ind I 
K»‘ .f eet !° T man y ot jon apparently in the enjoyment of health "nd alfthe Tom 
? lf Y“ d 1 ?? r ? e * tl y P r, y f ,r their continuance. The present mectin- of the 

sXd u " vmi “• t 

year 1863, and for many years previous, there were two Supreme Council. • 

”“h oE^F ^ 0 * 0 

e,r m?^ er ’ *nd their power for good was thus paralyzed. “ 

as condition of things coujd no longer be endured, and it became a subieot of 
Abmwbmgralicitndeand inquiry, if not checked, what would be the result ? 

. 1 h ^Jections which the Order inculcates were heing alienated and the fountains of 

tlio min1 P w Inef ’ P. 01 ? 0ned - .?® obviate these evils, the exercise of the best [acuities of 
S Ut * In * w,n ! SI ? Ion; ne *°tiations were commenced, and prosecuted with 
indefinable industry, to their completion. The fruits of those neMtsSom. w«r» 

of th . e J wo ponncils into one, and their constituting a “Unmn Council.” Ex- 
ception* were taken to this Union, espeeraily bv the Southern Council who aft ’ ■ t 

a^d rat6 l C °- 1 i!!f Cr& ( ti L.° of tlle ““bioefc were of the opinion that it was ir regula^ 

and th, ofore decided not to recognize the Council. irregular, 

111. Bro. Pike whose researches, Masonic intelligence and familiar fccouainl mcc with 
whatever pertain, to th. Ancient and Accepted Rite gives to h s LT.Ton e .h 
authority of law. concurs with the South, rn Council. , nd hr L alw oFThe ophdoT ttat 
the Raymond Council is not deadi but its vital energies susnended far tVm k ; 
gjw. u»a M ;~d.,th, i.2fc A aSKEESu 
Orand Commander of the only legitimate Council of the Northern Jurisdiction. 

To place ourselves within the pale of legitimacy, and secure fraternal relations with 
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the Southern Counuil and all other regular Councils, induced the Brethren to dissolve 
the “ Union Council,” which ha been done by the unanimnu » eoneint of every member. 

The Union Council being dissolved, it i member® are consequently ubsolved from the 
Oath of Fealty, and may lawfully resuscitate the Raymond Council »nd exercise all the 
rights, privileges uud functions to which it was entitled previous to its union with the 

Havs Council. . , , . . , . . . 

This resuscitation has been consummated, aB provided in the second section ol 
Article three of the Constitution of 1786; and proclamation has been made that the 
Officers have been regularly appointed and installed, and the Conucil is now ready to 
proceed to the consideration of business tha* may regularly come before it 

And now, 111. Brethren, permit me to eor.jr. tulat< yon upon the success of your efforts 
in the business for which the present meeting was called. You have resuscitated this 
Council from its dormancy, breathed into it the breath of life, and restored all the vital 
energies with which it was originally invested. 

It is now believed that every obstacle to a full and complete recognition by all regular 
Councils is removed, and we may reasonably hope that this Supreme Council wil con- 
tinue to hole \ high place in the scale of usefulness among the honored institutions or 
the land. Pax Vobist um. 

It has been said by some hypercritical parties that this n organization was brought 
about by fraud, that it was a conspiracy by the Northern Supreme Council, members if 
i he Consolidated body, to revive that Council and to utterly destroy the Cemean Council. 
A careful investigation of all the facts and circumstances connected with this eriair must 
satisfy any fair, unprejudiced mind that there is no real foundation in this allepit.ou. 

It is most evident that the Northern Supreme Council member* were not influenced 
in any way by a sentimentali sm about the name. This wn* demonstrated when they 
cheerfully gave up their own name at the union in 1803, and accepted that borne by their 
old-time adversaries. 

On the other hand, there is no evidence that the Old Ccrueau members were troubled 
with any mawkish sentimental : ty on the aubjeet. Just as the other sido had done in 
1863, they were willing to and did do in 1866: they gave up their old name and accepted 
the other because they thought it necessary to accompli ;h what was near to the her.rts 
of all— securing peace, if possible, to the Rite; influenced no doubt to some extent by 
a wish to get the prestige of recognition as a regular Scottish Rite body, to the disadvan- 
tage of their adversary, the Van Rensselaer Supreme Council. 

The printed account of this affair as published in the Proceedings in 1867 appears to 
be imperfect; it is most evident that the records of one or more meetings of the Supreme 
Conneil have in some way dropped out. 

Mr. Robinson in his address buys: "To place ourselves within the pale of legitimacy, 
and secure fraternal relations with the Southern Supreme Council and all regular Coun- 
cils, induced the Brethren to diemlve the ‘Union Council,’ whieh was done by /hi 
unanimmiK eonnent of every member .” 

This statement was made openly, in the presence of every member of the Supreme 
Council who hud beer at the meeting of the body in New York in June, except only 
four; four of those who were present at Boston had been members of the old Cen can 
Supreme Council of the United States, etc., the body which some claim was wronged by 
dissolving the Union body and taking the name of Northern Supreme Couneil. No one 
at the time contradicted the statement made by Mr. Robinson, which ecrtainly would 
have been done had it not been true; therefore we must believe that it wns true, 
and i hot u meeliny had been held, probably in New York, about the time Mr. Robinson 
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^dlil e J ,1 h f0 « tl,e,£CXtn ‘ ^rd, “ ar, 8C8eion ’’‘ and “‘hut meeting the Union Council 
Z™ / H ! Um ' mom vule ’-” further - ^at Mr. Robinson was guested to issue 
Col r„7 Z aa e * tra ° rdin * ry 8e88ion in the mmi ot th ? Northern Supreme 
thTZ C “ It ! * Mj ' ° f thi8 b«* done by correspondence with 

. j W l e r de 8tanding that their »»«"■> *'* »"'«** would be accept. 1 

The Si 5 Tk “ th0Ugh thPy hud Wn " — M«* in regular ssion. No one 

1 ll ; e M Mr t ,n80n , Per ^ lly ; C “ D ha¥l anj d0nbt bm * hat b18 ““ement wasabso- 
lirfnl ? J Cll; hCWat honwt and t«thful. Another corroborating 
arcumstence in this connection is the fact that the summons was issued from New York 

SnprCme CoundL l! il reasonable to suppose that he would 

MtZZ Z! Z e r m ° n l W,th th ° h ldi,,g h h 01 " 0, had he not been authorised and in- 
•tructed by the Supreme Council itself to do so ? 

the nli„ h n e r™' “l d thC c ; rcnm8tances connect «d with this important incident show that 

wI^omTosldTfl^ Wt/ ’* ,ld thi ‘ ttllC rC0r « 8nized ho«ly, under mother nan e, 
lit omposed of the verj same members as the old one, that the whole change wa. made 

with the most absolute unanimity of sentiment and purpose, and that thereat obje ct 
wm to secure recognition from the Southern Supreme Council-thi* and nothing re- 
them was no plotting or conspiracy about it. g ’ 

‘‘, fter i tliere0rg “ niz ‘ ti0n hai1 tokfln P laCf « elated and the constitution 
.1 been changed, enlarging the membership of the Supreme Council to thirty-thn 
thirteen new members were elected; six of them were from the original , Jerneau Supr, me 
Conned, before the consolidation in 1863, four from the Northern or Raymond sup 

soiled holy! rUP '' ire ° f 18(i °' bU ‘ b ° f0re ‘ be C ° n80lidati0n ’ and “>ree from the con 

At tne -ame meeting two additional active members were elected. 
n< Ireas Cas* m fas restored to his former rank in the Order; this also was done to 

denrivl \ SUpnme CoU,,ci1 ’ that tody claiming that he had been ille P -lly 

deprived of bis rights by the Northern Supreme Council just before the schism took place 
Mach business was transacted at this extra session. It is clain d by some that the pro- 
^edings of this meeting were not published at the time ; that what was done was unknow - 

branch of The* Nortl Until a re P rint of ‘he proceedings of the Raymond-Cernoe 
TT -Ti w !!; X ‘ hern Supremo Council, from 1860 to 1866, made by authority of the 
United Northern Supn me Council, appeared in 1881. There is no truth whatever in 
this statement, ihe Proceedings at the Meeting in Boston, December 13 and 14, 1866 

nhttC and PUbli * hCd 5 3 ,0n then ' afhr 88 “ — m l0 . h cases; and the’ pfm 
p containing the entire Proc.edings bearing the imprint New York Masonic Pub- 
lishing and Manufacturing Co., appeared early in 1867 in 8vo; 90 pages. 

li,l a lT^ CU )‘ tCd “ 0t °” ly t0 the membcrl and subordinate bodies of the old “Con- 
8 ‘° the members of the reorganized body, but also to others not 

members of either organization. 

th«Ol 3 18 ? the N °, rthern S T npreme Connci1 ’ which had been formed by the members of 

8^ IrZTTh , ym ° nd and 0o,,r ^' Van B * n " el, ‘ e r Supreme 1 o nncils in 

186., reprinted the Proceedings of the Oourga.-Raymond Supreme Council from the 

at ® "f, bf rUpt, "‘ e ,n tl,e No «hem Supreme Council in 1860 down to the date of the 
consolidation of that body with the Cern. au Supreme Council in 1863, to which was 
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•dded the Proceeding* of the consolidated body from it* organization unti and in- 
clnding th< celebrated meeting in Boston, December, 13th, 1866.* 

This pamphlet i* now known as the “ Reprint,” about which so much ha* been 
■aid mid written. We have given the actual facts of the history relating to it, with 
which we leave it to our readers. 

This action of the consolidated Cernesu-Raymond Supreme Council produced a 
sensation in Scottish Rite Masonry. The consolidated body and the Van Rensselaer 
Council were in active rivalry with cli other, each doing ill it could to enlarge 
membership; bodies were being established all over the jurisdiction in pi* t* where it 
was impc ible for them to bo sustained. The degrees were being hawked about the 
country hy Masonic peddlers, who frequently conferred them for nothing. The war wa i 
waged with unrelenting acrimony in the puhlic newspapers, pamphlet#, and periodicals. 
The true men of the Rite of both sides realized that something should be done to end 
the strife. With thus we leave this branch of the Rite for the present. 

Scottish Rite Masonry in the Southern Jurisdiction, 1813 to 1867. 

We have ?aid that but little is known of the early history of the Southern Supreme 
Council. Whatever activity it had before wa t all lost during the Anti-Maaonic excite- 
ment in 1828, etc., hut it began to manifest gns of reviving in 1844. 

The irregularities in the government of Scottish Rite Masonry in the South, as in the 
North, had gone on without interruption. What became of the Consistory and other 
bodie- established in New Orleans, hy Lusson and Lefehure, in 1811, no one can tell, as 
the record of tlieir doings has never been found. 

The Consistory of New Orleans was established hy authority from the New York 

Cerneau body in 1813. 

Folger says it continued in active operation and uninterrupted harmony wnh the 
parent body up to the year 1828, when the labors of the Sov. G. Consistory were inter- 
rupted hy the Anti-Masonic excitement. The establishment of the Cerneau Consistory 
in Ne w Orleans caused much trouhle to Masonry in Louisiana. 

“The regularity of the New Orleans Consistory (Cerneau) was questioned from the 
first, and several memhers of tho Grind Lodge and its constituents in possession of the 
high degrees of the A. and A. Rite, refused to have anything to do with it.” * 

In 1818 the Grand Orient of France granted a charter for a Lodge in New Orleans, 
“ La Triple Birnfaisance ” No. 7319, C. Miltenberger, Master. At the same time the 
Lodge received from the Grand Orient Capitular letters for a Chapter of Lose Croix 
which was attached to it bearing the same name. There had already been a Chapter of 
Rose Croix d’Harodim established there under the name of “Triple Bicniaisance,” Nov. 
12, 1810, by authority of Gahriel Jastram, Deputy, etc. 

Other bodies were established, none of them, however, coming from the Supreme 
Council at Charleston prior to 1832; though the first Consistory, that authorized by 
Lusson and Lefebure in 1811, was required to report to that body. 

October 27, 1839, a Supreme Council was established in New Orleans; the founders 
claimed that it was formed hy virtue of tho Constitutions of 1786. 

1 Reprint of the Proceedings of the Supreme Council, 33 , A: and A: Scottish Rite, N. M. J. \ ol- 
ume II. Part I. 1S80 to 1836. Portland, Maine, Stephen, Berry, Printer, 1881 (8vo. pp. 304). 

‘ Outline of the Rise and Progress of F re* masonry in Louisiana, by Jas. D. Scot, p. 23. 
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i rnptnre occnrring in the Loniaiana Supreme Council ICemi'in) lout . 

. ly at the time, a .me that was destined to become notorious in the annals of irregular 

Masonry in Louisiana. The immediate cause of the nintnre in *»,• k_j 

ite inter*. * ace with Symbolic M onry by Patenting Lodges, etc. Thi.^ m“ F^nT 

U is hard to keep th run of these founder, of Snprem, Council* and so called Scottish 
Rite bodies Those o the Nev Orleans holy, in 1839, claimed to act l“e r an^rS 

Afei iT V2’ *? b ° ldly r roc,aimed «>em to be authentic and gen aine 
A few years later and Mr. Foulhouzc. a member of this body, denounced tho "e C OT 

st.tutions as a forgery and fraud. In 1851 the Supreme Council of Louisiana cl. Vc to 
ezist by nrtue of the Constitutions of 1780; in 1833 it repudiated them. 

The lending members of the Louisiana Sup. Council, after the rupture in 1853 entered 
into negotiations with representatives of the Southern Supr me Council, looking toward^ 
Conned.' 1 organization and its mergment into the Southern Supreme 

A Concordat was finally entered into Feb. 0 and 17, 1835, between tho Louisiana 
"d .r rTh J ™ ClaiBorne ’ C - Samor . v > t;h - Lnfon-Ladabat and M. Prados 
wh f T '‘ r ' m€ C0UnCi1 ’ by Albcrt G - Macke 3- it« special representative by 
ichthe former body of its own voluntary act. forever relinquished und transferred 
to the Supreme Council at Charleston all its rights, prerogative s, powers, etc. 

th,8 r ( ° nC '; rda ‘ tho mc ™ bers of the Louisiana body Were received into the Southern 
Supreme Council, re taining all tho official titles and powers thev formerly possessed 
member, of their old Supreme Council. Among these parties were the following well- 

uw PT T n T SPn8: Cbar,eS VMb0 ™’ C - Samor y “ nd Cha.lt, Lafor -Ladabat 
™V he toncordi ‘ t ?utered i^o the Louisiana Suprc, Council consi, of 

th^y in 1855 nmetCe " °* " h ° m I,r ° 8ent and VOted for the dissolution of 

this^r^l’ef-" 0 : 111 ;^ W ! thdreW fr ° m tbC ^ in 18,3 ^ notwithstanding 
this we find him at the head of what he claimed era, the se me body in 1856, assumin 

then that it the old Supreme Council of 1839 and that it had been in unbroken 
existence Tom that date. How disgusting is all such criminality in Masonry! Beyond 
question the body ceased to exist by unanimous vote in 1855. 7 

hM been uild is ,tni persisted in by some writers, that the Southern Supreme 
<’rocf«linpi of the Sup. C. 8. Jurisdiction. Lafon-L* Jabat'e Address, 1857, p. lo. 
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Council was “extinct for yearn, ” especially from 18u2 to 1844. This is simply an asser- 
tion without any foundation in fuet. It was a lively fighting organization in 1813-24, as 
the numerous controversial publications by both sides in the newspapers of Charleston, 

S. C., of that date show. It vrau not extinct in 1824, when it issued a Patent to Jeremy 
L. Crew, certifying that he possessed tho Thirty-third degrt - and uras a member of that 
Supreme Council, by virtue of which Patent he win- received by the Cemesm Supreme 
Council in New York in 1851 and made M. P. Grand Commander. It rai lot extinct 
when it issued Patents for the establishment of bodies in the Statf of New York and in 
Massachusetts in 1822-24, etc. It was not extinct in 1825, when it made Giles Fonda 
Yates of New York a Sovereign Grand Inspector General 33d degrea. Mr. Pike says, 
and we believe his statement to be absolutely true, that it had eight members in 1*22; 
nine in 1823; seven in 1825; nine in 1844; nine in 1840; eight in 1855; nine in 1859 
and twenty-six in 1860. 

As we have said before, it war not the intention of the founders of the Charleston 
Supreme Council to attempt to popularize the system. Their view was that it uul< 
be very exclusive — a Masonic ari stocracy. Most of them were attached to and had made 
names in York Rite Masonry, and they were not disposed to favor any movement whieh 
was in the slightest degree likely to eomu in competition or rivalry with that Rite; there 
fore they very complacently sat down upon the high Masonic honors they enjoyed, and 
frowned upon any attempt male toward popularizing the Rite. This was the theory of 
the founders from 1802 until 182T-28, the beginning of tho Anti-Masonic excitement in 
the United States. 

In 1815 Dr. Daleho, in a letter written to A. L. Morct in New York, said : “ T: iere 
are three vacancies which tho Couneil have not been in a hurry to fill up from prudential 
motives. They will take care to have no impostors among them.” 

Neither the Southern nor the Northern Supreme Couneil in their early lays app .r 
to have made any effort to obtain members or to establish bodies of the Rite. In the 
few instances where something in that way was done by traveling Deputies, in the name 
of either of the bodies, it was probably without any official authority from the Councils, 
as was the case when Barker conferred the degrees upon a number of Cineinna ns in 

1827. . . 

The Southern Supreme Council established a Grand Consistory of Sublim., 'rinees 
of the Royal Secret at Augusta, in the State of Georgia, September 2, 1825, lieh had 
uninterrupted being in 1882. 

It established a Grand Consistory of Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret for A lrgima 
at Lynchburg in 1845, with John Robin MeDannicl as Grand Commander. It had some 
years before 1851 established at Natchez a Consistory for the State of Mississippi, the 
revival of which its Deputy for that State, Reuben Nason, recommended on the 6th of 
July, 1851, saving, “ There are still three of the original members of the Consistory re- 
maining, and they still have tlicir original * harter. 1 

When the Concordat waa < 'ered into in 1855 it wa hoped that irregular Scottish 
Rite Masonry would end in L- ...siana; in this the distinguished citizens and Mason, 
who had entered into it were disappointed. 

Mr. James Foulhouze, who had been a member of the Louisiana Supreme Council 
but had dimitted before the Concordat was entered into, as before stated, organized or 
1 Pike's Beauties of Ceraeauism, No. 8, p. 56. 
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“revive,' ”a Supreme Grand Council of the 33d degree; imgular Marens always claim 
that it is simply a revival of an old body. 

t t00 t k S ‘f ,ng gr0Und 8 « aiMt the York Kite Grand Lodges con t ruling 

of the Supreme Council ; tlicrcfore h» Sup™.: 

edJ 0 b^°a UZ n Tn T" w" 10 " ^ 0n,iB “* and * f ®>tcn«Te Masonic knowl- 
^cr itm^ht ? ° AnarChis ‘* aIw:l -' s °PPoeed to Maronic government, 

pregCntln « ^gnment he was entirely reckless as to the ,> 
of lo^c or histone al facts: anything to gain his point. Hi. thorough and great knowl- 

thft In ImlTif th Iwr 1U vT hlCL “ “ kn0W " he posse wd * “ con °Iusive against him 
^ n‘ ®t*tement. made by him he was no" mistaken, 

wl llSwrt 1 ™ * Mawmi0 lahmaelite, whose hand 

wup against every Masonic government. 

““ SUpre T e yra " d , C ° UndI of Ix)uisian ". b ‘dorc the Concordat, was in full corre- 

VCk I C n 6 mo <J?T I W “ h ,1Cnry C - AtWOOd ’ 8 Supre ™ Grand Council in New 
f ” , 2 M ** 0 " Ihdu “ wns rccwed in ‘he Atwood body in New Fork in ample 

torm, sue m h» official capacity * 111. G. Commander of the Supreme Grand CounS 
33d degree, of Louisiana, he installed the officers of the Cemeau Supreme Council’ 
Foulhouze s Supreme Grind Council went on organizing Scottish Kile bodies nd 
vsuing warrant, for symbolic Lodges. However, after the Concordat in 1853 when 
"; he . P [° mineD M “°n 8 . Wh ° ha,J ^n eonnected with it abandoned it, im mlar 
' ir any Ma80nie ° r S0CiaI ' tandi "ff or influence in Loui JL. 

Itovd SecreTl'Is 1 ’ 3 P “ t,C8 ^ L ° Bi8iana “ "umber of Prince of the 

l^yal Secret, Wd g .de, among thorn Albert Pike, to be initiated into the 33d grade 

l * I? appr ° Ved at a met! ‘i n o of the Southern Supreme CouneUMd 

1:1 **" 0rle “ ns February 14, 1857, Albert G. Mackey presiding. 

Ou April 25, 1857 a special meeting of the Supreme Council was held in New Orleans 

intoZail'aJ.; 3 f“ ndCT - Presiding, and Albert Pike was initiated 

n p i , l „ “ k8t degree; . at the iam,; mooting t’has. Lo fon-Lmlabat resigned as 

t Ll i 6 !T me ’ and AIbert Piko was eIee,ed t0 fiI1 ‘he vacancy 

® 9 Mr ‘ f lk * was eIected Grand Commander of the Southern Supreme Council 
lint! turn into the Scottish Hite and election as Grand Commander marked a new era 
m the history of Scottish Rite Masonry, not only in the United States, but in th< wo Id 

thn ♦ I” a / e ” tleman of uhilitv and high scholastic attainments, an on- 
thut last m the study of the history and the esoteric philosophy of Freemasonry. No 
man ever lived who has contributed so much studyand literary labor to the development 

ymho'ogv of the rituals ind ceremonials of the Ancient and 
Accepted Rite. W ith him, for a life time, it has been a labor of love. 

We adopt and indorse every sentence and word contained in the following: 

to the 'service M Ord™ feVlif 1 * larger *5* his . Iife and time for twenty-nine jmm 

' Folger, p. 251. 
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"Thi* measure of the eup of hi* row ird would not be fall if it did not contain, witt 
the approbation of thegv < who know all, the hatred of tho»e whose evil purpose* h# 
ha? done hi* seat to defTai..” 

From the time of Mr. Pike's insulation a* M. P. Sot. Grand Commander, annual or 
bi-annual meeting* of the Supreme C< lined hare been held, except the interruption* that 
necessarily occurred during the Civil War. 

In 1866 the Tran-uctions of the Snn* fi • 'ouneil at the meetings in 1861-’62, ’65 and 
’66 were printed and published in ,’u Svu. v< time of 284 pages, and the Proc {ding* of 
the moetin, of the body have her, - ri« I nd published regularly since. It may be 
said that the advent of the eme *<■ ei* tifsh Tlite Masonry in the Southern juris- 

diction of the United States fron I.- chaos ■ nd irregularity in whieh it had been strug- 
gling for forty-five yean-, began it. 84 ’■% n Albert G. Mackey wm the me# active 

man in it. His efforts resulted rM .nr . out th- Concordat in Lonis na in 1855. 
However, the final trinmph of order • V Vl over irregularity, wae not 

reached until Mr. Pike’s Admini tonic*- ’ u I o be rnre there are rtiF, self- 
styled Masonic Scottish Rite orpin *«. i.-ns it ’ll" Southern jurisdiction whieh do not 
recognize that body: all sneh are cL idestin . ' Sonthem Supreme Couneil of Sover 
eign 1 -rand Inspectors General, of th* ;3d de; ret . .-cognized by all the Masonic powers 
of the earth, as- the only egular ar u legitimate governing one of the Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite, within that jurisdiction, as much so ns are the v irion. Grand Lodger 
Grand Chapters and Grand Commanderies are sovereign powers in their several respect- 
ive jurisdictions. Having sketched the history of the Southern Supreme Couneil down 
to 1867, we leave it in a most prosperous and growing condition, with a thorough organ- 
ization »ud a complete eode of laws. 

The Uniox oi the Gouroas-RaymoN®, Cerkkau-IIayes asd Raymond-Tan Rens- 
selaek Supreme Coi xrii.s, 1867. 

We will now take up the history of the Raymond-Ilnyes and Van Rensselaer Supreme 
Conncils, in the northern jurisdiction, from where we left them in I860. 

After the reorganization of the Raymond-Ilaves body, in December, 1836, or rather 
after it had taken the name of Northern Sup. Council, the leading members of both 
bodies began negotiations looking toward a union of the two. The demoralization of 
the Rite had become deplorable, the establishing of the bodies and the conferring of the 
degree" had degenerated into a farce, each trying to outdo and undo the other. . W hen 
the proposed Union was first broached, there wan much and violent opposition to it from 
members on both sides-, finally, however, in view of the disreputable condition into which 
the Rite had fallen through the peddling of degrees by unprincipled emissaries from 
both sides, the outlines of an agreement for a union of the rival Councils wen informal!' 
agreed upon by the Conference Committees, which had been at work for sev ral mo: 
before their respective annual meetings in May. Doth bodies met in Boston, May 15, 186 . , 
the Van Rensael-ver Couneil in Freemasons’ Hall, Mr. Van Rensselaer presiding; the 
Rat mond-Robinson-Hayes Couneil at Nassau Hall, Mr. Simon M. Robinson presiding.. 

The Conference Committees reported to their respective bodies the terms upon which 
the proposed Union should take place- They were as follows : 

The Joint Committee of Conference of the two governing Bodies of the Ancient and 
Aeeepted Scottish Rite in the Northern Jurisdiction of the United States of km eric* 


j 
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fXw K™.*: ,ett, " Mnt ° f the •**»« «*twee* the two Bodie. upon the 

era Jorwdicwoncd ^e°L*nUed^»tei 0U to C |L 0 r^ 1 ,^ An ? <ln . t Accepted Rite for tho North- 
hwetofora existing therein* t le ono havl™ •f'rP 0 * 6 ^ 2 th nited Supreme Conncilg 
ti« ether having iVffl’all? m City of Boston, and 

tw “utT-eight in cumber rom each Council fji w ' ork * who “ 0C f ,T0 member* shall he 
tl at the United Council .Kk ? « «* ' * nd n ® mw .»‘ ‘he time of the Union, in 
which number b, TZ ret 1 « OWT *'g* Inspectors General, 

wh ee officer, nhalf bc~ '“teased ut the pleasure of the Supreme Council, and 

H. B-. i^ T, £rete 1 rv 0 G e ri r f« ; * | T‘ ,CT; 3 * A Treasurer Gen. 

State; 7 . A Gr. Muster^ ”f <wtit * Tn A Gr - Minister of 

10. A Gr. Captain oft" Guard ’ A f ’ <J - A Gr * Standard Bearer; 

of those diflhrenceel^hereby^ kid. 0 * 1 * Il,n ® membcrs from oither Council on account 

All antino U __ » * 1 , . . 


nrmea oy ine United Supreme Council ami <;2 u . V “ I1U » ana ,s con ’ 

the twenty-eight Inspectors General and'activU nie«' ' i* 1 liin £® lists ifrim dins the names of 
lists of tin ,r imeritr C anTlIoSyi ea 8 £ meu,l * n ot ««* >A »n«f subsequently 

Commander, 'o servo fo*** th!Tf uH terrrTof 'officoth t^l t,J ® h,,ose * Sov * Grand 

The present Commanders of the two C^un .nfSLnt ^ he fix ? d ^ f .“ e Constitution. 
ively,und tlue united Councils shall thnrpnn a t | , ^ reu P on resign their offices respect- 
Commander th,, s ^ “ ®« !^.v, and the Sov. Gr ad 

ducted into iffice. n,d is hereby Tuthorhed Tn ^/**'p>ng *hall be forthwith n- 
allegiance ft, rhe United “‘ions of fealty a i 

required to renew such obligation fhe other offwll . mem ¥ r thereof shall thereupon . ae 
upon be rendered vacant a d the office™ of h^Un ieT5 ' Kild G ?“ nci !( ?hal her- 
un,* at such first election shal ^Cel^teTaa fo ow«* £T Ci1 be efected 

be taken from the Council at Bos‘!m «n.l tff. ! 1 The ^ Gr ? nd Commander shall 

“ **® 3 £S 

'''sssaisras^' ■».. 

»^iw!5S3!Sri: ,t™“" '*•"">* 1 •* «•!« „d 

T' 1 ” /p*? •«$ ££*£•<’*‘2 ,h " “ ,h ol 

“*' i T 3 ^ ,£s 

iss&t* * 

rl * ? sssh 

Orient in Beaton but the meetii tr at deh ^ 8 1 , . <,e,a ftt the Grand 

a»S * s « s 

in.ne. Special meetings other™ called shall be Sid the Grand Orient. ^ tor * 
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12th. Nothing herein contained shall be considered as precluding any subsequent 
action by the Supreme Council in the amendment of its Constitution for the government 
of the Bodies of the Ancient and Accepted Kite, provided that a two-thirds vote shall be 
required to move the Orient. 

13th, In the selection of '•'Beers at the first election, they shall be chosen from the 
i wo Councils a follows: 

The Sov. Grand Comm nder, Lieut. Grand Commander, and Secretary General, a 

S rovided in Article 6th; the Treasurer General, the Keeper of the Archives, Grand 
larshal and Grand Standard Bearer, from the Boston Council; aud the Minister of 
State, the Master of Ceremonies; and Captain of the Guard, from the New York Council. 

Signed by the Robinson Body as /mate*: John L. Lev is, Lucius R. Paige, H. L. 
Pat iei, Clinton F. Paioe, William Bam tt, C. T McClcnachan, Daniel Sickles. 

Signed by the Van Rensselaer Body as follows: J eph P Evans, Hcman Ely, Chae. 
Levi Woodbury, Josiah H. Drummond, H. G. Reynolds, William 8. Gardner, Robert H. 
Foss 

Boston, May 16, 18C7. 

These articles were submitted and conridered in the respective bodies, and were 
adopted by unanimous vote in each. 

In accordance with article four of the agreement, the two Councils exchanged lists 
designating the name; of the twenty-oight Inspector General and Active Member# of 
each body, also lists of their Emeritus aud Honorary Members. 

On May 17, 1867, the union of the bodies w m consummated by the two coming to- 
gether, and they having previously elected Josiah II. Drummond, of Maine, he took the 
oath of fealty, and was declared the Most Puissant Soveri ign Grand Commander of the 
(supreme Council for the Northern Masonie Jurisdiction of the United States of America, 
John L. Ltwia, the last M. P. Sov. G. Commander of the Cerneau Supreme Council, 
before kneeling at the Altar to take the oath of Fealty, said that he now with pleasure 
resigned, laying hb sword upou that Altar before which he was about to kneel, together 
with all authority heretofore claimed by the 111. Bros. Cerneau, Clinton, Atwood, Ray- 
mond, Hays end Robinson, of which he was the custodian by virtue of being their direct 
,‘uccessor, pledging himself henceforth to know but one governing body for this juris- 
diction. 

The oath of fealty was then administered to seventy-six Sovereign Grand Inspectors 
Central of the thirty-third degree who were present Eighty others followed within a 
few days, and during the year all of the 33da of both bodies, who were in good standing 
in either when the Union took place, took the oath of foalt; xcept a few to whom time 
was extended and they subsequently signed. 

After the Union, the united body elected officers, selecting them alternately from 
each of the old Councils, os provided in Article five. 

At the time of the Union there were 196 subordinate bodies under the two Supreme 
Councils, as follows : Lodges, 64; Councils, 61; Chapters, 43; Conir torios, 37. 

Every one of these subordinates accepted the Union and acknowledged the Unitod 
Supreme Council. 

Every Sovereign Grand Inspector General of the 33d degree, so far as is known, did 
the same; certainly no one said anything openly against the Union. 

By this Union the last vestige of Ad Vitarn in the office* was abolished, and all of 
the officers were made elective every three years. 

Mr. Folger rays:— 

They buried out of sight the noted Secret Constitutions of Frederick of Prussia and 
have made a Constitution to suit themselves. 
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surrs r y ° then in ,r *- ^ 7 , i8 no t t ruc 

p mble to the Constitutions adopted in 1867 we find the following: 

th? Un°L t H h ^!i e “e t 


Rite for 
upon thi 


for the Aneient Accepted Sc, 

the Constitution, of 1763, of 1786 the L,t C^tiStiT. 0 n{,To«£" 


founded 
ter,” etc. 


“"*‘ uud mo vmer, etc. 

Certainly this is not w burying out of sight.” 

Of ,hi. Union, and what followed, Mr. Folger, some yearn after, truthfully said : 

period of twelve years^to^sgojf ^ Su P r eme C'ouueil a. it is, and carry it through a 

said or writtenT'The ro^tiiw businesi oTtf^bid" f ros P <,rou,I - T there '» very little to be 
to, and complaint, are not know* Th< ‘ deereTof W ® 1 T fait * ,fall y “‘tended 

manner; all the bodies are very fully attended -that ♦ ^conferred m a Masterly 
ureasimr. tnd the Treasury is by no mem d<Z ’JriL! * ?f ,lut,at * 18 »•- 

and a conservative spirit prevai. The t™ . ,o»; extrava S ‘? oe ln expenditure is avoided, 

°L5‘-“‘ - 

“ d ■>' ™ * r * *»— ««■ 

contention in Scottish Rite Masonry would before"* * ’Th' 1 n '*** by U War and 
*» degree, whieb |ud diigmrad both ,id„ ,„„ld JZ £2?'' ">» 

£ sr£t:i!r - ‘r — ■ r:; 

sS? ? - — « 

fra 6 . ,T‘ If Vwa 7 foaTumn ‘S S . U P reme Couuoil , b y Mr - Robinson, was a 

Council treated in 1867 practiced a deception upL tfeTL^y" HoTcouTd^heVun 
Rensselaer party know that tho body with whieh they were dllin * Z Sr 

Z Z t SX&l """ •*“ 

commitUd to what followed in May, 1867. The act of a partner bind tho firm If t 

ti.t its true place in Masonic history in the United States. 

VOL. V. — 33. Folder's History. App. p. #7. 
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To do this we had to begin in Europe, where all kinds of Maaonry, whether high or 
low grade- had their origin. It has been onr aim to show by the plain facta of history that 
Snblime or Scottish Masonry so called, or filially the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, 
was never absorbed nor swallowed np by any other Masonic Rite or organization, cither 
in Enrope or in this country, bnt that from its first appearance in France, in the middle 
of the last centnry, dour to and including the present year 1880, amidst all the adver- 
sities which it has undergone, it has always preserved its distinctive character and organi- 
sation. Its trne history, which we have endeavored to give, shows this. We have written 
withont the least bias or prejudice infinencing ns one way or the other, cither for or 
against individuals or organizations, being governed solely by historic facts. Through 
all the npsand dowus, changes and transmutations, that Scottish Masonry has undergone, 
it is onr opinion that there has always been a true line of tr.nemission or descent. To 
be snre this has been so obscured throngh varions causes — national revolutions, Masonic 
disorders, wars of Rites, etc. — that it was sometimes difficult to follow; however, we 
think that any carefnl, impartial Masonic stndent, who honestly devotes himself to the 
critical study of its history mast come to the conclusion that we have. 

The perfection of tho organization of tho Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, and the 
final healing of all the tronbles with which it lad been so long afflicted in the Northern 
Jurisdiction of the United States, was liappily consummated by the Grand Union which 
took place in 186? be- ween the Cerneun-Gourgas-Raymond Supreme Conncil of New 
York and Roston and the Gourgas-Raymond-Van Rensselaer Supreme Council of Boston, 
when Josiah II. Drummond was elected M. P. Sov. Grand Commander of the United body. 

The Southern Supreme Conncil, with the able M. P. G. Commander Albert Pike nt 
its head, was at the same time in a most flcnridiing condition, peace and harmony pre- 
vailing thronghont its jurisdiction. 

In concluding our sketch of Scottish Rite Masonry in this country, wc give a recapitula- 
tory chronological table showing the most important events transpiring in its h itory to the 
year 1896. 

This table shows two notable facts: 1st, that .1/r. Cerncau was the eecond to introduce 
his «y®tem into New York (180 ), (Bideaud was there a year before); into New Orleans 
(1813), (Lu**on & Jastram’s body war there two years In fore (1811); into Charleston 
(1814), (the Supreme Council was there thirteen years before); into Philadelphia (the 
Rite was there by Pierre Du Plcssis and others more thau twenty years before ); into 
Baltimore (1823), (Sublime Masonry was there thirty years before) ; into Massachusetts 
(1802), (the Rite was there from 1824). 

2d. The Ccmean governing organizations in New Y irk and Louisiana wore the only 
bodice in the Unil.d States of any of the so-called Scottish Rite Masons that were in 
conflict with the Grand Lodges by assuming to control or interfere with Symbolic Maxonry 
by the granting of Charters for Lodges of Master Masons! 

We cannot allow ourselves to part with our readers without saying a few word,. in 
justification of the claims of the Southern Supremo Council to seniority umong tho 
Supreme Conncils of the world. 

In preparing our hiatory of the Origin of Sublime Freemasonry, or Scottish Rite 
Masonry, or the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, in Europe and tho United States, J - 
had necessarily to give the subject a more critical and thorongh investigation than we 
bad ever given it before. 
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Council “ ti8fi 1 T ^ Mr ’ PikC ’ 8 Cl8im f ° r the ^ nthe ™ Supreme 

” ,! o ' egRrJed M is literally true He .in : 

Turn* is not a Supreme Council in the world that is legitimate 

CwnciI ot E ra?Uu E BRO T D E G?4 E ° F P0W£R " WHICH ’ C0NPER * ED BTTDIS SUPBEMB 

r.» lL BR0 ’ DE C®A8SE, were carried bt him to Ecroff or ov n. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

S ,O “ (N0 ”* M08T IMP0MAirT EVENTS « the history of Scottish Rite Masonry 

in the “New World.” 

1767 ‘ IllS °D Pe f Cti0D ° rganized in Alb “J. New York, by Hemy An- 
T k f ’ D ° pnt - »PP°«nted by Stephen Morin. 

m 0i 8uWime *"““““7 » the United States. The 

m , A or (« ^ J 50 "" <“ -e- •* 

th. Doited State!” “ Phll “ d ' lplli *- Th « *•““■ org.Qta.tioa of the Itlod io 
1783. A ^2+****- eotabltahed io Ctotatetoo, S. C. The third cl th. 
178& A 8»»d CoQoeil „f Price „t Jr™,],., Qatari chetetoo,*. c. Th, »« 

- —5 

r ; % — — 

'• ■tsm'asa — . - 

Vcd C,, y b, B q,, d.i. Che,le,G, „d P,..,to,L MtatelZSlS, O^T 

f - * - -- ~^1 

Scottish Lite Masonry °° nneCt,0n what0VCT ^ »>Wime or 

1797. J“ UB ^ 3 ’ A Gr«nd Sublime Connci’ of Prince of the Royal & -ret es ablished 

flr8t th6 kbdin *" probably it 

17oa ,cknowiedgment (#b • «-**- 
Ma i^ e * f r thi United sut - * 

probably the first organisation of the kind in the Zd " *" 

* Pike's addreaa, ISM 
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Julj 6. The Grand Couneil of Priuoes of Jerusalem in Charleston 8. C., granted 
a warrant for a Lodge of Perfection in that city. This was the first Lodge of 
Perfection organized under the Snpreme Council. 

1802. February 21. The Snpreme Council at Charleston granted a Patent to the Count 
Augusts do Grasse Tilley, certifying that he was a 8ov. Grand Inspector Gen- 
eral aui member of the Snpreme Council of the Thirty-third Degree, and that 
he was Grand Commander for life of the Snpreme Council in the French West 
India Islands, also giving him power to establish bodies, etc., over the surface of 
the ttco hemispheres. 

December 30. A Lodge of Perfection organized at Savannah, Georgia, nnder 
authority of the Southern Supreme Council. 

The Count de Grasse Tilley and Do Lu Hogue, under the Charleston authority, 
organized a Supreme Council of the 33d degree for St. Dnmiugo and the 
West India Islands, at Cape Francis. This was the second body of the kind. 

1804. September 22. The Count de Grass** Tilley, assisted by De La Hogue, by virtue of 
his Patent from the Charleston Supreme Council organized the Supreme Conn- 
cil 33d degree for France, in Paris. This was the third Snpreme Council or- 
ganized. 

1806. August 6. By authority of Antoine Bideand, 33d degree, Deputy, etc. Member of 
Connt de Grasse Tilley’s Supreme Couneil 33d degree at Cape Francis, St. 
Domingo, a Grand Consistory of P. B. S. 32*1 was organized in New York 
City. The members, John Gabriel Tardy, J. J J Gourgas, etc. 

1808. October 26. A Grand Council of Princes of Jerusalem and a Lodge of i'erfection 

were organized in the city of New York by Abraham Jacobs, a Deputy In- 
spector, etc. (25th grade). 

October 28. Joseph Cerneau, a Deputy Inspector (25 degrees) appointed by Mathiea 
Dnpotef Deputy Inspector (25 degrees), organized a Consistory of S. P. R. S. 
(twenty-five degrees ?) in the city of New York. There were associated with him 
in the organization John W. Mulligan, De Witt Clinton and others. 

November the 3d and 6th. According to Jacob’s Register. The Lodge und Coun- 
cil organized by Jacobs, October 2Cth,«vr« regularized by John Gabriel Tardy, 
Deputy Inspector, appointed by Peter 1,6 Barbier du Plessis, at Philadelphia. 
Oct. 4, 1807. 

1809. The Cerneau Consistory " reorganized ” the Sovereign Chaptor of Rose Croix under 

the distinctive title of “ Triple Alliance.” This was tho body founded by Huet 
de la Chelle in 1797, and of which Gourgus was Secretary for a number of years. 
It was not the Rose Croix of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. 

It is claimed that Mr. Cerneau orgunized a Lodge of Perfection and Council of 
Princes of Jerusalem iu the city of New York. 

1810. December 20. Gabriel Jaytrum, styling himself .33d degree. Deputy, etc,. Member 

of the Supreme Council 33d degree at Kingston, Jamaica, granted a Patent to 
Puhnlquod, Savary aud others to organize a Lodge of Perfection, Council of 
Princes of Jerusalem, and Chapter of Scottish Rose Croix, etc., iu the city of 
New Orkanb, La., with power to confer the grades from the fourth to the eigh- 
teenth inclusive. 

1811. March 28. Joan Louis Lusson and J. Modeste Lcfebure, styling themselves Sov. G. 
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li« ••feflto. Gem. of the 33d degree, of the Supreme Council of Jamaica, granted 
a Pa at to Dahart, Mitten berger, Duhalqnod and other* for a Grand Consistory 
of P. R. S. of Louisiana, in New Orleans, with power to confer the grades from 
she nineteenth to the thirty-second inclusive; this body to report »n the shortest 
time to the Supreme Counfils at Charleston, S. C., and Kingston, Jamaica. 

1812. May 25. The Cernean Supreme Council of Sovereign Grand inspectors General of 

the 33d degree for the United States of America, its territories and depend- 
ence wi opened in the city of New York, and Joseph Cernean made M. P. 
Sov, G. Commander. 

1813. Jan. 23. It is claimed that the Cernean body granted a warrant fora Consistory 

of Sub. P of the R. S. 32d grv.de in Newport, R. I. 

Je ic 19 A Couiicil of Prinees of the Royal Seeret, CERNEAU, was fonnded in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, subordinate to the Sov. Consistory in N. Y. 

August 5. The original Bideaud initiates, whose Consistory had been established 
m 1806, wore organized in the city of New York as a Supreme Council by 
■m mel De La Motta, Sovereign Grand Inspector General of the 33d iegre, 

I' lsnrer snd De P ut y of the Southern Supreme Council at Charleston. 
Ihis body sincr known as the Northern Supreme Couneil of the U. S. 

Se . Emanuel De La Motta 33d degree issued a Circular expelling Joseph 
t ernean from Masonry (Scottish). Hie action was affirmed by a circular of the 
Southern Supremo Couneil, Dec. 21. 

1814. A G rand Council of Princes of the Royal Secret. Instituted by CERNEAU in 

Philadelphia. 

June 18 The Sov. Grand Consistory, CERNEAU, opened a Grand Encamp- 
ment of Knights Templar for the State of Now York 1 
A Sublime Council of Princes of the Royal Secret, CERNEAU, was instituted in 

* h tries ton, S. C., and P. Javain appointed Deputy Inspector General for the 
State of South Carolina. 

1822. A Charter issued fora G. Council P. R. S. and Chapter of Rose Croix, CERNEAU 
in Baltimore, Maryland. 

.824. June 24. The Southern Supreme Conneil issued a Patent to Jeremy L. Cross 
• certifying that he was a Sovereign Grand Inspector General and member of the 
Supreme Council of the 33d degree. 

Nov. 10. A Patent issued by the Southern Supreme Council to Giles Fonda 
Yates, authorizing a Consistory S. P. R. S. to be located in th< cit- f 
Albany, N. Y. 

Charters grunted by the Southern Supreme Council to Edward A. Raymond 
and others for n Council of Princes of Jerusalem, and Consistory of S. P. R. S. 
to be located in Boston, Massachusetts. 

1825. Giles Fonda Yates made a Sov. G. Inspector Genl. 33d degree, by Joseph MeCosh, 
by authority of the Southern Supreme Couneil; Yates united with the Northern 
Supreme Conneil July 5, 1828. 

Flu Southern Supremo Couneil established a Consistory P. R. S. 32d, at Augusta. 
Georgia. 6 ’ 

1832. April 5. 1 reaty of Union and Amalgamation between the Supreme Council for the 
United States of America, its territories and dependencies (Cerneau), and the 
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Supremo Council for Tern Firms, by which each dropped their original name*. 
And th amalgamated body was called “ United Supreme Council for the Western 
Hemisphere,” etc. This wee the flret change of name by the CEBNEAU Su- 
preme Council 

1834. Feb. 23. Treaty of Union, Alliance, and Confederation, between the Supreme 
Council for the Wfitem Hemisphere (Hicks), the Supreme Council of France, 
and the Supreme Conncil of Brazil. Approved by the Cerneau -Hicks Council 
Denamber C, 1836. Purports to hare been signed by l«a£ayetta; the whole thing 
a fraud. 

1834-46. Lafayette Chapter of Bose Croix, Henry C. Atwood at the h ad. The warrant 
used one night for a Chapter of Bose Croix ; the next for a Chapter of Boyal 
Arch Masons, York Bite; the next for a Commaudery of Knights Templar 
1837. July 31. Henry C. Atwood expelled from Masonry h r the Grand Lodge of New York. 
1837-46. Symbolic Lodge*, Chapters of Royal Arch Masonry and Knights Templar formed 
by Atwood, all of which were clandestine; they contiuned to work np to 1851. 
Most of the Members of the Lafayette Chapter of Bose Croix, CEBNEAU, were 
expelled by the Grand Lodge of New York. 

1839. The Supreme Council 33d degree of Ldnisiaua organized at New Orleans by the 
CEBNEAUS. It grant.d Charters for Symbolic Lodges. 

1845. April. The Northern Supreme Council for the U. S. reorganized by Gourgas. 

The Southern Snp. C. established a Consihtory P. B. S. 32d degree at Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

1846. March 20. The Northern Supreme Council voted Patent to Bobert Thomas 

Crucefix of Loudon, England, authorizing hir.i to form a Snpreme Council of 
the 33d degree for England, which he subsequently did. 

Oct. 27. Only five members of the old Cemeau United Supreme Council had 
been attending the annual meetings; they divided the funds in the Treasury 
pro rata among four of them, and " This dais terminated the existence of the 
body.”' 

'846-51. The Southern Supreme Council established a Consistory P. B. S. 32d degree, at 
Natchez, Mississippi. 

1850. The Corneau body, H. C. Atwood at the head, dropped the name of the Unite ! 

Supreme Council for tho Western Hemisphere, and resumed the name of 
Supreme Council for the United States of America, its Territories, etc. 

1851. Jeremy L. Cross, a member of the Southern Supreme Council 33d degree, made 

M. P. Grand Commander of the Ccrncau Supreme Council in New York. 

The Northern or GOUBGAS Supreme Council removed to Boston. 

1852. Feb. 2. The Southern Supreme Council established a Consistory of P. B. S. 32 

degree at New Orleans, La. 


Jernmy L. Cro resigned as M. P. G. Commander of the Cerneau Supreme 
Council. 

1853. July. The Cemeau Supreme Conncil, New York, reorganized, Henry C. Atwood 
(an expelled Master Matson) M. P. G. Commander. Officers installed by James 
Foulhouze of New Orleans. This body issued Charters for Symbolic Lodges in 
New York. 


' Foltfer. p. 227. 
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UM Concordat be' ween the Supreme Conncil of 33d degre Louisiana, < EBNEAU, 
and the Southern Supreme Conncil; the former disbanded by nnasimon* rote 
and the membra affiliated in the Southern Snpreme Conncil. 

1850. James Fonlhonxc pretended to " revive ” the Sup. Conncil 33d degrt for Loui- 
It waa in fraternal eichanf^ and correspondence with the CERNEA 
Sup. Conncil in New York, and in open rebellion against the Grand Lodge of 
Louisiana, chartering symbolic Lodgea, etc. 

I860 Henry C. Atwood died, lie waa ancceedwl in office by Edmnnd B. Hrys, by ap- 
pointment from A-ood. The CERNEAU body then had the name Supreme 
Conncil for the "Northern Jurisdiction of the Western Hemisphere.” 

. 1862. Jan. 23. A Consistory (CERNEAU) organised in Trenton, New Jersey. 

May 4. A Consistory (CERNEAU) organized in Boston, Massachusetts. 

1363. April 15. The CERNEAU -Hay Supreme Council 33d degree of New York, and 
the Gonrgag-RuymoBd Northern Supreme Conncil of Boston, CONSOLIDATED 
into one body. 

1865. October 22. The Cernean, Hay*, Raymond, Robinson consolidated Supreme Council 

by unanimous, rote “ resumed ” the name of “ Supreme Council for the Northern 
Jurisdiction of the UnAed States.” 

Deo. 13. Edmund B. nays resigned. 

Dec. 14. Harry J Seymour expelled from the Snpreme Council. 

1866. Dec. 13. Simon W, Robinson declares the United Snpreme Council diseolred by 

vnanimout vote of the member* and he, with the members of the Ccrnean, 
Hays, Raymond, Robinson Supreme Council, revised the Northern Supreme 
Conncil. 

1867. May 17. Union of the Cerneau-Hicks-Hays-Gourgas-Raymond-Robinson Northern 

Supreme Conncil with the Gourgas-Van Rensselaer Northern Supreme ConnciL 
This nnion brought all Scottish Rite Masonry in the Northern Masonic Juris- 
diction under one p« aceitl fraternal government, and there was peaoel 
1867-70. Harry J. Seymour organized what he called the CERNEAU Supreme Council of 
the A.’.A.’. Kite. Not a single subordinate Scottish Rite body in it. 

1870-80. According to William H. Peckham, the Supreme Council held its meetings at the 
Mott Memorial Iloll, 64 Madison Street, New York, during this time ; also ihat 
Harry J. Seymour was the M.\1V.G.\C.\ and Alex. B. Mott, P.\L.\G.\Commander. 

1880. June 20. Seymour sold out to Peckham, and invested him as Sovereign G.'.Coinmander. 

Seymour resigned on the twenty-second; so Peckham reported. 

1881. September 27. Hopkina Thompson and Robert B. Folger pretended to “ revive ” he 

CERNEAU Supreme Council of 1807 (?) fourteen years after the Union of 1867. 
Not a single subordinate bodv, lodge, council, chapter or consistory was with them. 
In their official publication ot the Proceedings (1882), they give the names of twelve 
Cemeuu 33d degree Masons as having been present— four of whom were at one time 
expelled by the Grand Lodge of New York for organizing ciandat.ii* Symbolic 
Lodges under authority of the CERNEAU Sup. Council, and only three of the entire 
number were upon the roll of membership us 33ds, os published by themselves in 
1862. (Statutes and Regulations, History, etc., New York, 1862, pp. 286-257.) 
1884. August 28. The Cemeaus granted dispensations for Lodge of Perfection, Council, 
Chapter and Consistory, in Columbus, Ohio. 
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1887. The Grand Lodrt of Obso declared the Cerneau bodies in »ukr, illegal and 
ia mason ic, and not to be recognized in any manner by Brethren t>- dir oltedience to the 
G.'.L.*. of Ohio. In 1888 Charges were preferred in Qoodale Lodge (Ohio) against a 
nnmber of its members for unmai-ouic oondnct, in hairing violated th law of the Grand 
Lodge, The oocni^d members of Goodale Lodge asked for and obtained from the Com- 
mon Pleas Coart an injunction restraining the Lodge from proceeding to trial. In 
1890, the Court remov' d the injunction. The defendant appealed to the Circuit Court 
which attained the Conn on Pleat. The defendants next carried it to ]tbs Supreme 
Court which fully confirmed the lower Courts, and declared the Grand Lodge the ru- 
prei i masonic authority The proceedings against the deiendantn t*ei g resumed in the 
Iiodge, they were tried and expelled. A similar cam arose in California, which we* also 
decided in the same wr»y by the highest courk, of that State. 

Augnst 20, 1889. William H. Peckha a renosne-ed the Seymotir Cerneau Scottish 
Rite Sup. Council. April 2, 1891. Adwrt Pike, M.*.P.*.G.*. Commander of the 
Southern Supreme Council 33° died at Washington, 1>. C. 

1893. An irregular or clandestine Symbolic Lodge was organized by CERNEAU 
Masons— the Hopkins Johnson-Barker body — in Ohio. John J. Gorman, then 
M.\P.\G.\Comraander of the CERNEAU Supreme Council, decided that jx'rrons 
engaged in organizing there clandestine Symbolic Lodges ' w ere not Master Mason 1 at 
all, and there was nothing legal about it,” md, addressing one of them, mid, “You ore 
not a legal Scottish Rite Masor " July 28. James Cunningham Batchelor, M.\P.\Gr.\ 
Commander of t'. 1 Southern Snprema Council 33®, died at Washington, D. C. July 9, 
1894. Philip Crosby Tucker, M.\P.\ Grand Commander of the Southern Supreme 
Council 33°, died at Washington, D. C. 

In 1896. The Grand Minister of State of the CERNEAU Slip. Council aciivefy 
engaged m organizing efandedine Syml 'ic Lodges in Ohio. The M.\P.\Gr. - . Com- 
mander of the CERNEAU >np. Coun. il and the Com mander-in-Ch ief of their Con- 
sistory are both txprlltd Mwder Maeo.i*. December 19, Charles T. McClonachan, 
G.'.M.'.Gen.*. of Ceremonies, Northern Supreme G.tinoil 33®, died in New York. He 
was for forty years nominal as well as actual head of Scottish Rite Masonry in New 
York City, and one of the most learned and distinguished Masons in the world. 

Enoch T. Carson, P. - .G. - .0.\K. - .T. - ., Deputy Inspector-General for Ohio of Northern 
Supreme Council, 33®, died at Cincinnati, Ohio, February 23, 1899. Thomas Hubbard 
Caswell, M. - .P.\Sov. - . Grand Commander, S. S. C., 33®, died at San Francisco, Cah, 
Novemlier 13, 1900, uml oil Octolier 25, l'JO‘2, that eminent and renowned brother, 
Josiah Hayden Drummond, Past Grand Commander, N. 8. C., 33®, and Past Grand 
Officer in all other bodies of the Fraternity, died at Portland, Maine. On November 
13, Clinton F. Paige, G. dec.-Gen., N. S. Council, 33®, died iu New York. 

1909. May 7, Henry L. Palmer, M.\P.\ Sovereign Grand Commander of the 
Northern Supreme Council, 33®, died at Milwaukee, Wis., and on September 23, 
111.’. Brother Samuel C. Lawmnee war elected Sovereign Grand Commander. 

1910. Septenilier 22, at the close of the Annual Session, Detroit, Mich., Samuel C. 
Lawrence, M.'.P.v Sovereign Grand Commander, resigned, and under the Constitution 
was succeeded by 111. - . Brother Barton Smith, of Toledo, Ohio. Brother Smith, as 
Sovereign Grand Commander, appointed Brother Leon M. Abbott, of Boston, Maes., 
as P.\G.\ Lieut. - . Commander. 
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PART y. 

ROYAL ORDER OF SCOTLAND. 


CHAPTER XLVT, 


A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ORDER OF SCOTLAND BY BROTHER WIL. 
LIA.M - O0CAR ROOME, 33® PROVINCIAL GRAND SECRET 1RY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

0 r * h 1 ““I • ddkk) «»l degree. worked wrier the wing of the Craft, th« most ex- 
elusive ai d yet die ma t popular of all to whom it is familiar, is the Koya Order of 
cod 3. It u remarkable that though so few Muons have ny knowledge of th* 
ceremony, yet there is a wic lespread belief respecting its import' tnd antMiOtu . % 

vhe difficulty of obtaining reliable information as to its histor character well" as 
the few opportunities there are of obtaining the degrees, tend to . i cr ease rather tl tn 
diminish the curiosity so prevalent. w 

Th s an < hrder of Freemasonry onoe confined exclusively to the Kingdom of Scot- 
land, where the fir and Lodge sits at Edinburgh, from which Crawl Body toners have 
been “ 9U ? d *° Provincial Grand Lodges in different parts of the British Emm re an 
comparatively late years in other countries not under the King of Kn g | , < n r , 

, J!j* Roykl 0rd f r ^ tla " d 1 «™P<»ed of two degrees. The first degree, Heredom 
of Kilwinning, is d^lared to have been started during the reign of Davkl k! r 
Scot. „d hut dien it was really estab.ished is no, no^v positively kSl Ky tL 
aon we Darn it was the same as, or aimilw to, the Rite practiced by the Esseiws * body 

1810 ' C T| U pT, 7 Unt WiH *" found in ^ Maffatme, j anU ary 

. *° 5“ ^ a,rleti * nity into Scotland, and there is reason to belief 

i . pr ierved a knowledge of the ceremonies practiced in Judea. 

The building of the Abbey of Melrose and other places of public worship in the 
cwtifth venture by a hand of w akmen from uroad, under the dirSu e* peri 

Mr ‘ C , r or Archtect > was the means of Freemasonry heing introduced into Scot d 
and it would appear that the Culders ami ,i„» n -i , , , 11,10 OTOtl8w, » 

deraLandincr ti • • i in< 1 1f#e Judders had soon come to a mutual un- 

de tanding. hn is perhaps the period when the Order of H. II. M Fiecair, M onic 
and the trad.tion ftvm, this point beeomc s esoteric. ’ 

tiaiiildform' c’ TiTilltaT that th ^ °f t!ie dc^rew hu been described as a Chris- 
Th wlition o po# J* g ™"»P“ niedf « , “ the Paganism and Judaism, bv the Culdees. 

is that RdwrMt 7 W ‘ th the " eC0n<1 deKre ‘‘ of ,hc R "v«l Order of It. S. V C S 
fong BWlt f ™ party of Masons who Imd 

tl, . e iviI " 1 If L ?~ b T’ 0n 8Ummw Sa!nt John ’ s dav - 1314, conferred on them 
„ tl ,2 r ? f . T , 7 permission to them to accord it in their lira. 
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The question naturally arisee it to who and what were these Mason* and where di.l 
they come from, that rendered nth valuable service to the King of Scotland on the occa- 
sion mentioned. The answer may be found in “StillsonV History of Freem^onry and 
Concordant Order*,” where it states that after the dissolution of the Templars many of 
the knights repaired to Scotland and placed tbemndves under the protection of Robert 
Bruce, and that after the battle of Bannockburn on Saint John the Baptist day, 1314, this 
monarch instituted the Royal Order of Scotland, incorporating it in the two degrees 
corned, ad giving it its title. 

Originally none were entitled to it but Scotchmen, and there were only 63 members, 
hut that number has been since much exteuded, and Masons of other nations are allowed 
to participate in the honor, if first adopted os Scotch Masons, and registered on the roll 
of the Grand Chapter of H. R. M. in Scotland. 

The Order was first e ablished at Icolmkill and afterwards at Kilwinning, where the 
King of Scotland, Robert Brace, took the chair in person; and in 1314 this monarch 
again rciiwSated the Order, admitting into it the Knights Templar who were still left. 

* he ritual is written in Anglo-Saxon verse, a quaint old rhyme, modernized somewhat, 
uo doubt to make it “ understand^ of the vulgar,” hut still retaining sufficient shout it 
to stamp its ynuint uitiquity, and there is no dooht it has ulwuys had a more or less 
cloti' ■ connection with the Templars 

The Grand Lodge at Edinburgh has absolute and sole right of regulating the whole 
Order. The King of Scotland is hereditary and perpetual Grand Master of the Royal 
Order. There being no* m King of Scotland, the position of Grand Master is vacant, 
and tiie Grand Lodge is presided over by the Deputy Grand Master, the Grand MacterV 
chair being left vacant. 

This most ancient and venerable Order boosts of great antiquity. As to the origin of 
the Order we have abundant authority, both mythical and historical, which is confirmed 
by such eminent writers as Clave], Oliver, fhoiy, Mackey, McC’leisachan, and other? ; 
and recently there comes Brother Randolph Hay, of Glasgow, who, in a late number of 
the London Frtmamn, gives us i legend which he is pleased to call “the real history 
of the Royal Order,” and wnich he, at least, religiously believes to be true. From this it 
appears that among the many irecious things which were careiully preserved in a sacred 
vault of King Solomon « Temple m a portrait of the monarch, painted hy Adoniram, 
the son of Elkanah, priest of the second court. This vault remained undiscovered till 
the time of Herod, although the secret of its existence and a description of its locality 
were retained hy the descendants of Elkanah. During the war of the Maccabees certain 
Jews, fleeing from their native country, took refuge, first in Spain and afterwards in 
Britain, and amongst them wa* one Aholiab, the then possessor of the document necessary 
to find the hidden treasure. As is well k» wn, buildings were then in pregres in Edin- 
burgh, or Dun Bolin, as the city was than called, and thither Alioliab wended his way 
to find employment Id s skill in architecture speedily rail ad him to a prominent position 
in the Craft, but his premature death prevented his realizing the dream of his life, which 
™ to fetch the portrait from Jerusalem s.nd bestow it in the custody of the Craft. 
However, prior to his dissolution, he confided the jecret to certain of the Fraternity under 
the bond of secrecy, and these formed a clans known as “ The Order of the King,” or 
The Royal Order.” Time sped on ; the Romans invaded Britain ; and, previous to the 
crucifixion, certain unhen of the old town guard of Edinburgh, among whom were 
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•everal of the Royal Order, proceeded to Rome to enter into negotiations with the aover- 
eign. From urence th.y proceeded to Jerusalem, and were present at the dreadful scene 
tie crucifixion. They succeeded in obtaining the portrait, usd also the bine veil of 
the Temple rent upon the ternW o««ion. I may dismi* these two venerable rel in 

p. ,v W j !?dS 1 I Tt “ “r ' kwwHah « &to>burgh (2 vok, published by Hugh 

a f h n. i* r , rr WT[te * tkat fhis wmi then in the poesesmL 

of the Brethren of the lodge of St. Dosid. Hris is an error, and arose from thTfact 

oftbe Royal Order then meeting i„ the Lodge St. David’s room in Hindford’s CIoo 

fl “* ,e ' —rS a " ,andim1 * br *** trades * Edinburgh, and became 
J ; 0n “““y “ battlefield, notably in the First Crusade oa “The Blue Blanket” 

( om the presence of certain of their member, in Jerusalem on the occasion n question, 

( ‘y G-rd w eK often called Pontius Pilate’s Pnetorians, and’CSS 

Tbl Bredll ^ 'f ,‘ re ** we " known to “any Edinburgh*™ still alive. 
The Irethren, in addition, brought with them the teachings of the Christians, and in 

th , e "r h . of th r ^ in - our a: 

LTerebleTbZ’ Tt 'tlr** “ itUa1 ' V "~’ “ » P-"‘ k - composed *£ 
thew!^ 1 ^^fTray, the same who, with a crucifix in his ham!, passed along 
he cott sh line blessing the soldiers and the cause in which tliev were ergaSd previous 
to the battle of Bannockburn. Thus the Older states justly that it was S K 

i " f ” rf in “ bf Ki,,|! “*«. V »"« *•«*». 

a ^ ,Unt ’ !t 7 necessary to say that there is far more of myth than of 

I 7?’ -< that may also be said of any other legend that comes down to us 

LTfh^isTini th" ,,SC ' f !*” , J T ,l ,’ Cd b/ Albert P, ' k< “ * slender stream flowing 
TcTent trmh. ? ’ ** ,ch 40 ^ a,ive k »owledge of th! 

It wiH be a matter of surprise to not a few craftsmen that the Royal Order of Scot- 
land (in Engtand) possesses veritable records of its existence veare earlier tha any other 

" ;7' Bn,( n a,,d i Irel « nd . save t*» “ first three.” The pcsitio.if there 
mx of t i Royal Order, as res, wets the production of evidence of its existence and activity 

ZV n h / f n o ry r f, ’T last ’ 7 aUporior to a " “‘Hitional degrees. Tlu regular^-keM 
"a n * 16 7 ^ >n tr at Edinburgh date from October 31, 176t> 

of r: f 1 PwioM Gra,ui ^ ™ < ** ™ ** 

'°’ *? c I ha I 7 r btt, « « rjnt, ' ,! fo «"e">l**re oftbe Order residing at the Hague 

7‘* 7 ara ii ,tCl1 ‘ a “ itS fi * ‘ Provincial Grand Master. Other Prevrncial Orend 
Lodges have bun established as follows : 

N * thc rlands, at Amsterdam. Eastern Provinces, at Calcutta, India. North of 

Sw .!,? ,r d N ° rW “ y Sa, ‘ li,,ia - XeW R ~iek Province of Quebec 

Cllif t S "S r" 8 a,,,, !sle3, L ° m,0n - MWrn In *K«t Bombay. 

ter 1. ‘ K lu ! Un,ted Sta,t of Ara ri< ' Lancashire and Cheshire, at Manch»- 
T| A « r 7n^ COmUy ° f Y, ’ rk;,l,ire ’ at York - South-East Africa, at Duri an, 
vitatim ; y U «• into tllis col,nt, 7 i" 1878. I„ compliance with 

Z '7h r VV^ 1 nUml>Cr ° f hKthnn kni 8 h u* of ‘»>e Order and 
membe of the Gniml Lodge at Edinburgh assembled in the city of Washington, D. C. 

° r '* ' < av 1,1 Ma - V ’ I878 > at w, 'ieh meeting was presented the cliartera for the Pro- 
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ROYAL ORDER OF SCOTLAND. 


. °"“ d C *“ pl ; cr * nd p ™vi»ci« I Giund Lodge for the United Sates. The char- 

” on \ lam imjprtent-locking dements, 17 x 25 inches, and sre engrossed 
prepared with special can The cl •«*.„ granted to the Provincial Grand Lodge and the 
t rov.tim. Grand Chapter for the United States will bo found m esterwo n the printel 
and minutes of ;be Provincial Grand Lodge, volume 1, 1878-1880. ThT tt 
T end constituting the charter members wen : Sir .liber?, Pike o/the 

D«tnctc f Cuiumba; Sir John Bobin McDani.1, of Vuginia; Sir H^T palmer 

T* B ‘ tCbel ° r> >f ^««na; Sir VinSnl Lombard 

1 n but, of Illinois ; Sir Bobert tfcCoskry Graham, of New York • Sir All t Gal 

of Ne??Tk C r*T i Bl *°* Tcrry of Ohl; sir 

r Y M k> S L r ^5" “. Eu T gene Meyer of p ennsylvania; Sir & mnel Crocker Law- 
oir Joe,ah **V<»en Drummond, of Maine, and Sir William 
Morte t Ire; id, of Dist rict of Columbia. The membership was fixed at 1 50 

, Tl ! neeti,, ? 1 he l d a ‘ Milwaukee > Wi9 ‘> ° n September . 7, 1878, when so many 
JT *** t0 ^! ve JJf tbe quota assigned to the Northern Jurisdiction 

la ,.ed but one of being filled, and that was ressrved for the Sate of Bhode Island. Sub- 
quently the plan of apportionment of one-half to the Northern and Southern Jnrisdic- 
< 1008 , respectively, was abandons], us petitions from the North could not be accepted, 

> 11 I port of the quota of the South was not filled. After that the pressure became 
«t ng enough to cause a modification of the number fixed as the limit beyond which peti- 
1 ® w ° u [ d not icted upon, and the number was raised to 250, and subsequently 
•mended by practical removal of limit. The number of members at the dose of the 
ununal meeting held in 1907 was 376. 

The first Provincial Grand Mister was Sir Albert Pike, who served until Ins death, 
April 2, 1891. He was succeeded by Sir Josiali Hayden Drummond, of Maine, who also 
«• * ,ffi ° ™ October 26, 1902, and being followed by Sir Janies D. Bichardson, of 
‘ uessee, who » the present Provincial Grand Muster. Other officers for 1910 ares 
Sir Samuel Croaker Lawrence, of Maas.; Deputy Provincid Grand Master ; Sir 
George Mayliew Moulton, of Illinois; Provincial Senior Grand Warden ; Sir Janus 
W Buchanan, of Pennsylvania; Provincial Junior Grand Warden; Sir William (Lear 
B x>mi ; of District of Columbia, Provincial Grand Secretary; Sir William Hoinan, of 
New York; Provincial Grand Treasurer; Sir Thomas Bibert Morrow, of Missouri, 

< wind'd Grand Sword Bearer; Sir William Brora well Melish, of Ohio, Province! 
Gnmd Banner Bearer; Rev. Sir Howard Fremont Hill, of New Hampshire, Provincial 
Grand Chaplain; Sir George Edgar Corson, of District of Columbia, Provincial First 
Grawl Marisehnl; Sir Stirling Kerr, Jr., of District of Columbia, Provincial Second 
Grand Marischal; Sir John Gremlin English, of Michigan, Provincial First Grand 
Steward; Sir Alfred Eben Meigs, of Michigan ; Provincial Second Grand Stewttrd; 
Sir William H ite, of Michigan, Provincial Third Grand Steward; Sir Louis Baraev 
Wiiipjr, of Michigan, Provincial Fourth Grand Steward; Sir Millard Fillmore Hicks, 
of Maine; Provincial Grand Guarder; Sir Harold Pestle Carl Spencer Stewart of 
Michigan, Organist. 

The Provincial Grand Lodge of the United States holds ite annual meetings at the 
time and pla«*o a- the Supreme Council of the Northern and Southern Jurisdictions. 
Th year of the Order dates from the restoration in 1314, so that 1910 is Anno 
Or.linis Beg. 596 to Saint J 0 I 111 the Baptist’s Day, after which it is 697. 




PAET VI. 

PROCEEDINGS AT THE CENTENARY OBSERVANCE OF THE 
JEATH OF BROTHER GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


CHAPTER XI, VII. 


; 


memorial observance of the one hundredth anniversary of the death of 

BRC HER OKOR6B WASHINGTON, HELD BY THE FREEMASONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AT MOUNT VERNON, DECEMBER 14, 1890. 


^ HE suggestion that the Centennial of Washington's death be observed with 
L Masonic rites firs came from the Grand Lodge of Colorado. It was in Sep- 

its obJv* mbfr ’- A * GnU,J MaStCr Williara D - bright moved to recommend 
its obsen nee in order to preserve among the brethren of the Craft a record of the 

1 ,r “ of "* » f "* ^ °< 

tJtoVh™ !r Vmp indUeCd A R M> R - W - Wood bur}-, Chairman of the Commit- 
te. to whom this recommendation of the Grand Master was referred to present it 

ef°rt their faster inmd fudges in such form as would secure their hr am- eo- 

'r™‘' 0n ’ a "f Wh,ch 7 ull «> in forth the great National Assembfy of 

Masons which convened at Mount Vernon. The response from other countries w^s 

tZZVTr 1 Rn?hsh Masons expressed their sympathetic concurrence in 
he purpose of the celebration, -and the I'rineo of Wale, and the Karl of Lo des- 
borough sent messages and tokens of their nppreeiation. Representatives were 
“7 ^ °.™ d L< ^ es of Cana ' la > Xova Seotia ami Belgium in person, 

1 rother M r SdWt r a,i bC5t,,WOd m, ' I, ‘ ntials o{ representation upon 

brother Masons raiding ,n this eountr}-. The President of the United States WR- 

iam McKinley, himself a fellow-craftsman, honored the occasion by hi- procure 
attended by the member, of his Cabinet, a„d other high officials of the nation 2 
made an -ddress in whirl, he gracefully complimented his Masonic brctl.ern on their 
worthy enterprise in so magnificently celebrating the occasion 

The solemn services in com, nemo ration of the hundredth anniversary of the death 
of George Washington were held at Mount Vernon on December 14, 1899, where 
bis honored ashes .epoee, and at the city wliieh bears his name. 
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353 CENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Mount 1 rnoa wat on that day the Mecca of American patriotism. The eyee of 
a grateful people were centered on the spot which was at the lame time the home 
« the last -wrtinf place of General George Washington. Those who could not at- 
« nd thi exercuea ware there in spirit, and societies of all aorta in various cities of 
the county took occasion to eeK-atv the centennial. The occasion waa a solemn 
me, rat the feeling of sorrow woe more than counterbalanced in the rejoicing of a 
nation that it could render uch an account of the talents intrusted to it 10 * ears 
-go. Impressive at were the ceeraonie*, hallowed by the name of him whose mem- 
ory was celebrated, there ran throughout the entire exerciee. a note of triumph a 

paean of jubilant congratulation that the work ;o nobly begun had been so well 
earned on. 

The celebration waa without a parallel in the history of Freem fe »nry in America. 
The G rand Lodge of every State and Territory in the Union were represented, with 
the little ester of the thirteen original States holding the place of honor The 
tribute paid to Washington was three-fold; he waa honored as an American, as a 
Mueon and aaa citizen if the world. For Masons of other countries had come to 
8 u P° n toml) * nd render their homage to the man who for more 
than a century has been regarded in all lands aa without fear and without reproach 
it waa fitting and appropriate that the Masonic order hould take the lead in 
celebrating the day. It was in Shis mighty legion of honor that Washington devel- 
- to many of those qualities that mad. his future career possible. Three of the 
odges which took part in ihc ceremonies will remain inseparably associated with 
hl * a * mt 11 WM in Fredericksburg Lodge, No. 4, that he took his first degree 
and became a m. ,ter Mason. He was worshipful master of Alexandria- Waah- 
ington Lodge, No 22, at the time of his death. Federal Lodge, No. 1, now of the 
D * ,ct of . ( lumb,a > conducted the funeral exercise, o.-er his remains one hundred 
yeeK previoue. To these lodge n was accorded the place of honor, both in the line 
ot nMr f h and du?ln F exercises at Mount Vernon. The Masonic order has on 
rao: than one occasion paid its tribute to the name of Washington. The sugges 
ton that the Mount Vernon estate be purchased from the heirr first came fro a 
Masonic lodge, and the order itself raised a large portion of the money 

The Masonic procession w hich left Washington, D. C., and proceeded to Monnt 
Vernon by steamboat, was directed by Grand Marshal Robert White, of West Vir- 
ginia, and large and efficient force of aids, consisting of Harry Standiford. assist- 
ont grand marshuJ; aid, Col. Harry Hodges; distant aids, J. H. Miller, Charles 
Unto* J. H. Olcott, P. Peanon, II. S. Merritt, J. P. Hyde. J. B. Rider, with master 
i °* the District of Columbia. E. S Conrad, aid; W. T. Galliher, F C Giese- 

* Mnp< J> K> Ra > mond - J- P- Morgan. T. R. Walker, E. II. Pilkbury, n. A. John- 
fton, aseiatant aids, with visiting master Musons; W. II. Sands, aid, and II. M. Bov- 
F-W. Cuuuiughatn, W. S. Knox, F. W. Behren, and G. E. Baldwin, assistant 
aids, with ,-deral i.odgc, grand masters and grand representatives, office ra Grand 
Lodge of Cktrict of Columbh J. Park® Corbin and E. Warfield, aids, with 
Theodore H. Ilcklin, A. A Warfield, L. F. Mason, W. L. Allen, H. K. field 
I Angelo, J. T. Le Soul?, aa train Unt aids. 
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n»e procession was headed by a detachment of police, followed by the Third Car- 

* lrj ^* ndl frora Fort ^' CT - TJien came the Master Mason* of the District of Co- 

L 568 in ,1L m The y were followed by the visiting Master Masons to the nnm- 

, r °f 150. Then came Federal Lodge, No. 1, which was accord d the place 

“ honor m the line, immediately preceding the officer, of the various Grind I edges. 

* B ' WWe the Uprcn of hi8 rank > "" identical one 

used by the Worshipful Master 100 years ago. 

« long line of carnages followed, two abreast, containing the Grand Masters offi- 
cer* and representatives of the various Grand Lodges of the different States and 
oreign jurisdictions the G md lodge officers wore the jewels and insignia of 

“ " raB f’ BD J • re dopned with jewels which had been presented io their 

as special marks of esteem by their own Grand Ljd<ms 

The Grand Lodge of the State of Virginia formed" in procession at Alexandria 
under the direeLon of Right Worshipful J Parke 0 rbin, Brother. Edgar 

1 v- ® 0 ”- a !r „ t0 Gn,nJ Mmhld > Mog * Wordupful Itobert W 
'■* " cst , irginia, in the following order: 1 

Grand Tiler, with drawn sword; 

Two Stewards, with white rods; 

Master Masons; 

A lej indria- Washington Lodge, No. 22; 

Fredericksburg Lodge, Xo. 4; 

Officers and members of the Grand Lodge; 

Deputy Grand Master; 

proceeding _to Mount Vernon by steamer where, on arriving at 11 A. M they were 
joined by Federal Lodge, No. 1, of the District of Columbia, and the f, owing 

3BANI. om, KKS, REPRESENTATIVE^ AND VISITORS FROM OTHER JURIS, MOTIONS. 
Alabama M. Wore. B. Dudley Williams, Grand Master; n. ('lay Armstrong 

Qr “ d Sl “" i ,ol “ I[ - «*»P r- 

eJ'aZTo'U" * S ’” i,b ' Gmd M ""' i v ”- p - D - ■'Cunod., 

Belgium — Wor. Albert J. Kruger. 

California M. Wor. Geo C. Perkins, Past Grand Master. 

Canada— Rt. Wor. R. B. Ilungerford, Deputy Grand Master. 

Loi >rajk> — M Wore. A. A. Burnand, Grand Master; R. W Woodbnrv W n 

•**« “• M - Put Grand Muter^L rSS A Bn£ 

bury, John Tocasmeier, M. 8. Goodall Brad 

Ca.n.mm-31 I. Wou G.orgo G. HoN.Il, Oraad Muter; John II. Barter, 
Guadtejuar, aad Put 0»d Maate,; Ink A. Lack.-.ad, Par, G„.d Mu tel;’ 
Rt Wor. John 0. Rowland, Deputy Grand Master 

Dilaw ^M. Wor. W W. Bhck, Jr., Grand Master; Rt. Wor. Joseph Stuart 
Deputy rand Master; M. Wore. James S. Dobb, John B. Book, N. F. Wilds, J 
Banner Rile, Past Grand Masters ** 
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* > Columbia M Wor. J. H. Small Jr., Grand Master; Rt. Worn W 

O. Hende-son, Deputy Granc Master: H. btandiford, Senior Grans Warder, Mal- 
olm Seasm Junior Grand Warden; W. R, Singleton, Grand Secretary; William 
ZT „® r ’ A “ bUBt Gn,nd SecreUr 7: C - C - Duncanson, Grand Treasurer; Wow. 

IT w 1L T*’ P ™ 1 Lccturcr ; c - Alvin testing Grand Chaplain; Georg* 

Walker, Grand Marsha’; James A. Wrtmore, Sensor Grand Deacon; Lurtin t 
Ginn, Jumor Grand Deacon; W iter A. Brown, Gmnd Sword Bearer; F. J. Wood 
.nan, Grand Pursuivant; A. B. Caolidge, Senior Grand Steward; H. K. Simpson 
Junior Grand Steward; J. X. Birckhead, Grand Tiler; M. Wor. Bros. R B. Don- 

, |S0C A : Sasa P le > 1,a * id G niAon, Matthew Trimble, Samuel C. Palmer, 

Ueorge \\ Baird. 

Ebolabd— Bro. N. L. Willard, St. John’s Imdge, No. 328, Torquay. 

RamiDA M. »r. Silas B. Wright, Gr ind Master; Bro. R W. Davis. 

Geokoia M. M or. John P. Shannon, Past Grand Master 

Gl) j Br_ ° e0r ^ W - Prin - e > W R- Ktt, Jr., L. R Custer, Jos. P. 

t :,diaxa-M ; Wore. ’ Miam Geake, Grand Master; S. S. Johnson, Past Grand 
Master; Rt. W W. TL Smythe, Grand Sectary; M. Wor. Martin H. Rice, 
rand Treasurer and Past Grand Master-Broa. Augustus D. Lynch, James E. Board- 

UJ flu. 

tatu ! IWoey-IR Wor. J S. Kumar, Grand Secretary; M. Wor. Leo E 
Bennett, Past Grand Master; Wor. Wm. R Noble, Grand Mareh.L 
Iowa M. nor, Thomas Lambert, Grand Master. 

De^r^~ IL . G Loomis ’ Grand Mastcr ; Rt- Wore. Charles J. Webb. 

< i ut. Grand Master; Albert K. Wilson, Grand Secretary; M. Wor. W M Sha 

Byron*R Self^ ^ ** ^ ^ Bro. 

Ksxtickv— M. Wots. John A. Ramsay, Grand Mastcr; James E. Wilhelm Past 
Gran, Master; Rt. More. W. C. McOhord, Deputy Grand Master; Ilenn B. Grant 
, ra ". ecreUr J; M - 'Vora- Thomas Todd, Past Grand Master; J. W. Hopper Past 
Grand Master; Wor. Fred. Webber, Grand Senior Warden. ^ tan.; M Wor J 
Soule Snath, Past Grand Master — Bro. J. G. Cramer. 

AVOrB ' W ‘ S ‘ CWe ’ Gn,nd MaStrr; Josiah H - Drummond, Past 

RnlTn XD 7 M r ,omas J - Shryock, Grand Master; Rt. Wore. John A. 

Lus el^ Deputy Orand Master; Thos. L. Matthews, Senior Grand Warden; William 

Rt V or"’ gTt T '? p‘ M. Wor. John M. Carter, Past Grand Master; 
Rt. Mors. Geo R J.Cahan, Past Deputy Grand Master; Rev. Demy Branch 

P D., (.rand Chaplain; Mors. Alfred J. Carr, Senior Grand Deacon Charles e’ 
^oehran^ Grand Sword Bearer; Rt Wor. Wm. II. Shryock, Past Gram! Treasure! 

110 L AVCrJ ’ Lf ° IL - ' oholson , Orand Tiler — Lyon C. Byrd, No. 

^MAssACHusms-Wor. Charles Woodberry; Bros. J. B. Chapman, Arthur T. 
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Michigan— M. Wor. Frank T. Lodge, Grand Muter; Rt. Won. L E. Wood, 
Deputy Grand Muter; F. O. Gilbert, Grand Senior Warden; M. Wor. Arthur M 
Oral (Pas* Grand Master), Grand Lecturer; Bro. James F. McGregor, Grand Tiler; 
M. Wor. Alanaon Partridge, Past Grand Master; Wor. Frank G. Rouwville; Bros. 

E - Dilk,n - C1 ,rIes L Fitcb > F »A C. Harvey, Samuel R Kingslev, James 
Colhns, George L. Malta, F. H. Williams, H. C. Weeks. J. K. Burr, Arthur C. 
MeCall, Joseph MeLean, George Blackmer; W. R Henderson, Warren Lisk, H. C. 
‘•amber, Edward J. Shultz, George C. MaeGeorge. J. Herbert Cole, George Chiek 
ering, E. M. Sherp, Eugene C. Conger, J. II. P. Hughart, S. T. Blackmer, John 
C. ( ollins, C. F. MeGeorge, R. O. Crump, S. C. Randall. 

Minnesota— M. Wor. A. T. Stebbins, Grand Master; Bros. J. A. Tawncy. Frank 
M. Eddy, C. C. Whitney, Rt. Wor. Hiram F. Stevens, Past Grand Senior Warden 
— Bro. John J. Boobar. 

Unworni- -M. Wor. C H. Briggs- Grand Master; Rt. W T or. Campbell Wells 
Deputy Grand Master; M. Wors. E. F. Allen, Noah M. Givan, J. W. Boyd, R. E 
Anderson, Past Grand Masters — Bros. F. R Pierce, ("has. L. Woods. 

Montana— M. Wor. W. A. Clark. Past Grand Master; Wor. C. IT. Little— Bros. 
H. L. Frank, A. E. Spriggs. 

Nebraska— M W'ors. W. W. Keysor, Grand Master; Milton J. Hull, Past 
Grand Master— Bro. E. C. Snyder, No. 25 

V ew Hampshire— M. W r or. John Mel.ane, Grand Master; Rt. Wor. George W. 
Balloch, I ist Junior Grand Warden — Bros. Henry M. Baker, Bvron O. Wa' 

New Iersey M. W T or. Josiah W. Ewan, Grand Master; Rt." W'ore. Joseph E. 
Mo,re, Deputy Grand Master; John II. Wilkins, Junior Grand Warden; Charles 
Bechtel, Grand Treasurer; Thomas II. R. Redway, Grand Secretary; Wora. Alex 
anderR. Fithian, Junior Grand Deaeon; Powell G. Fithian, Grand Organist- R W 
Edw. Hoos, Past District Deputy; W T or. A. II. MeGrrgor, P. M. No. 51, N. J - 
•1. V ,-s. Henry R. Cannon, Wm. S. Whitehead, Jos. W. Martin, Thos. W. Til- 
den, Chas. Beleher, Past Grand .Masters; Wor. Joseph Morris Ward, Past Master, 
Kane Lodge, No. 454, N. Y. 

New Mexico- M. Wor. John W. Poe, Past Grand Master. 

New Fork — (No representative, but the following visitors): Rt. Wor. R. H. 
Huntingdon, Fast District Deputy Grand Leeturer; Bros. Geo. C. Smith. Geo. M. 
Pierson, George Stone, M. L. Marks, Samuel Lisberger, Palmer Heath Lvon, Wm. 
M. Butler, Frank R Lawrence. 

« 0BTH Carolina— M. Wor. R. J. Noble, Grand Master; Rt. W T ors, B. S. Roys- 
ter, Deputy Grand Master; John C. Drewry, Grand Secretary; Francis I). Wins- 
ton, Senior Grand Warden; Wors. S. M. Gattis, Grand Marshal; T. C. Linn, Grand 
Sword Bearer — Bro. John W. Thompson. 

Noktii Dakota— M. Wor. W. T. Perkins, Past Grand Master; Bro. M. H. Jew- 
ell, Ormsby Mellorg. 

Nova Scotia— M. Wors. Thos. B. Flint, Grand Master; C. J. MacDonald, Past 
Grand Master. 

Ohio— M. Wors. E. L. Lyburger, Grand Master; Levi C. Goodale. Past Grand 
Vol. v.— 23 
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Master; Rt. Wor. J. H. Br-mwell, Grand Secretly; Bros. A. C. Cable, Beniamin 
B. Aveiy— Wor. Geo. T. Hovey; Bros. E. R. Monfort, John A. McDowell, Met 
vin A. Wertz, George B. Fox. 

Oklahoma— M. Wor. W. L. ^agleton, Grand Master. 

Obehon — -Wor. Joseph Simon. 

Sooth Carolina— M. Wor. Andrew H. White, Past Grand Master. 

South >axota — M. Wor. Robert Roddle, Grand Master — Bros. Chas. II. Burke 
Leonard Underwood, Charles N. ITerried, Robt. E. McDowell. 

Tennk^ee- Rt. Wor. A. B. Jones; Wor. J. L. McGlothlin; Wor. J. H. Van- 
iemann, Bro. Joseph E. Washington. 

Texas— M. Wore. J. H. McLeary, Grand Master; W. H. Nichols. P. G. Master. 
Utah M. Wor. Jag D. .Murdoch, Grand Master; Rt. Wor. Christopher Diehl, 
Grand Secretary; Bro. William Glassman; Wor. T. C. Uiff, Grand Chaplain; M. Wor. 
W- N. Shilling, Past Grand Master. 

Vermont — M. Wor. W. Scott Nay, Grand Master; Rt. Wor. Olin W. Daley, 
Grand Lecturer. 

Victoria— R t. Wor. James O’Keeffe, Tazewell, Va. 

Washington— M. Wor. Thomas M. Reed, Grand Secretary. 

" EST Virginia— M. Wors. Neil Robinson, Grand Master; George W. Atkinson, 
'irano Secretary; Rt. Wor. Hugh Sterling, Grand Treasurer; M. Wors. B. D. Gib- 
on, Ro. White, Past Grand Masters; Rt. Wor. A. B. Clark, District Deputy 
Greed Lecturer; Era. George Washington— Bro. W. Lomen; Wors, C. N. Coleman. 
). C. Holmes, J. W. Russcdl; Bros. Hopkins, Gibson, A. N. McKeever, J. M. Mc- 
Conitraj , J. K. Chase, Eugene Baker, R. W. Moreon, C. E. Reraingcr, A. R. Thom- 
as, C. C. Conklyn, James M. Mason, Jr., S. E. Alcr. 

Wisconsin— Rt. Wor. J. W. Rowland, Deputy Grand Master— Bro. J. J. Jenkms. 
Wyoming — Bro. F. W. Mondell. 

Flic procession was then formed under the direction of Most Worshipful Robert 
White, Grand Marshal, assisted by Right Worshipful Ilarry Standiford, of the 
District of ( olumbia, Assistant Grand Marshal and the following aids: 

Right Worshipful James Parke Corbin, N„. 4; Worshipful Edgar Warfield, No. 
120; Brother S. R. Donohoc, No. 57; Brother Ed. S. Conrad, No. 27; Brother 
William II. Sands, No. 30; Worshipful Ham- liodges, No. 89, as follows: 

Third United States Cavalry Band; 

Grand Tiler of the Grand Lodge of Virginia; 

Master Masons of the District of Columbia; 

Visiting Master Masons; 

Master Masons of Virginia; 

federal Lodge, No. 1, of Washington, D. C.; 

Fredericksburg Lodge, No. 4, of Fredericksburg, Va.; 

Alexandria-Washington Lodge, No. 22, of Alexandria, Va.; 

Grand Masters; 

Grand Officers; 

Representatives of Jurisdictions outside of the District of Columbia; 
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Officers of the Grand Lodge of the District of Columhia ; 

Officers of the Grand Lodge of Virginia. 

While the teamboats were discharging their paweagers and the line was hcing 
formed, the Third Cavalry Band played a solemn dirge. Up the river, at Fort 
Washington, e/ery half hour a gun boomed out its reminder of the solemnity of 
the occasion. During the formation of the line, a detachment from the Svv •■nth 
United States Artillery, under command of Lieut. A. S. Conklin, fired a saluti of 
twenty-one minute guns. All this time other steamers were arriving, and at short 
intervals the Washington, Alexandria and Mount Vernon Kailway discharged a 
large number of passengers. The grounds grew black with people, who spent their 
time looking about the historic estate and watching the picturesque scene around 
them. Off in the Potomac, the Sylph fired a salute after the Pre sident’s address. 

The procession moved to the Mansion House, where it was joined by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Brother Wm. McKinley, of Lodge Xo. 431, of Canton, 
Ohio, who, with a number of distinguished visiting Masons, had arrived hy special 
train from Washington, and was escorted by Most Worshipful R. T. W. Duke, Jr., 
Grand Master of Masons in Virginia; Most Worshipful J. n. Small, Jr., Grand 
Master of Masons in the District of Columhia, and the following members of the 
Centennial Committee: Most Worshipful A. R. Courtney, Tast Grand Master; 
Kight Worshipful K. Kemper, Xo. 22; Brother Thomas S. Marti. 1 , Xo. 45 ; Bro. 
John W. Daniel, Xo. 39; Bro. Mieajah Woods, Xo. CO: and also by the following: 
Bro. A. M. Randolph, of Xo. 20 1 ; Rt. Rev. Bishop of Southern Virginia, escorted 
by Brothers the Rev. H. B. Lee, of Xo. 60, and W. T. Roberts, of Xo. 6 , and Wor. 
Geo. W. Xelson, of Xo. 133; Brother James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture; 
Bro. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior; Bro. Charles Emory Smith! 
Postmaster General; Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State; Hon. John D. Long, See- 
taiy of the Xavy; Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury; General Xel- 
son A. Miles; Ilenn- C. Corhin, Adjutant-General; Brother J. Addison Porter, Sec- 
retary to the President; George B. Cortelyou, Assistant Secretary; Brother Charles 
H. Allen, Assistant Secretary of the Xavy; Most Worshipful William A. Clarke, 

L'ast Grand Master of Montana; Most Worshipful dames A. Sample, Past Grand’ 

Master; Brother Allison Xailor, Jr., Most Wc.shipful M. M. Parker, Past Grand 

Master; Right Worshipful Louis D. Wine; Most Worshipful George W. Baird; 

Worshipful B. W T . Murcli, of the District of Columhia; Mo 3 t Worshipful Wm. D. 
Wright, Post Grand Master of Colorado; Most Worshipful Roger Wm. Woodbury, 
Past Grand Master of Colorado; Brother John W. Ross, Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia ; J. K. Ruggles, of the District of Columhia; Brother William Broun, 
of the District of Columbia; Major Richard Sylvester, of the District of Columhia; 
Ma,j. r J. A. Johnston; Wor. C. K. Berryman, of tho District of Columhia; Brother 
William R. Duke, of Virginia; Wor. James II. Hopkins, of the District of Columhia. 

Passing in front of the Mansion House, upon the route pursued hy the original 
funeral procession, the march was continued in inverse order to the Old Vault, 
wnero prayer was offered by Brother A. M. Randolph, of the Lodge of Strict Observ- 
ance, Xo. 207, the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Southern Virginia. 
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Most Worshipful A A. Uumand, Grand Muster of Colorado, then delirered the 
following or?* ion: 

Mott Worthipfvl Grand Matter, Brother Ur. PrmMent and Brethren: 

«> have t«eijibltil to-d«y from every part of our Ri-ent land In the character of Free- 
uin om not for ootentatloua dlnplay, but to offer to thf memory of our Mrother a renewal 
of that hear felt homagi and sincere tribute of reverence ami affection which our breth- 
ren and countrymen felt when one hundred yearn ago, they laid him to rent In that pearr 
which the world cun neither Rive or take away. Love and admiration nre due from u> n' t 
only ai Freemasons, but ar citizrns of this great republic, for whose liberty rnd life he 
<rave three years which are usually devoted by men ;o the pursuit of (*r-onal interest The 
revolution war the development In Am*-ricr> of the old spirit of the t ommoni of hngland, 
protecting, resisting, and then lighting ’or their reasonable rights. From the sxtreme north 
to the extreme «outh Liberty becami the watchword of patriots. Its crack was rocked at 
ls‘Kln s ton, and It matured In Philadelphia, when the old bell proclaimed the birth and in- 
dependence of a nut. >n. Thrilling an are all these memories, they pale at the thought 
that the embodiment of all Colonial courage skill, wisdom, nope, and resolve lies burled 
here. Here silently rests that grand personality, that reserved force, that unmatched cour- 
age and individuality which made u possibility a reality, iind in spite of adversity, deieut, 
internal dissensions, and ts, cabal, gave a glorious name and honored gravt to < very oih- 
cer and soldier of the Continental -army. 

That our Brother would have been » great and goo.i man under any circumstances 
the whole world knows, for I believe man Is born great. lie may see the light of day In d,i 
obscure house, In an unknown hamlet, his early life tnay offer opportunity but for the 
simplest education, ye* the unerring hand of destiny will guide hhn over ill obstacles 
until he reaches the niche of fame Intended for him. 

Thus our Brother was one of those rare beings whom God places among His people on 
occasions as beacons to diffuse His light upon the path of human progress. Our country 
has had, has now, and will continue to have great men, but I believe God Intended but 
°* ne Washington, as he Intended but one Lincoln. Each was unique In his place, and 
viewed In the light of the present day, each seems to have been created for his particular 
sphere. We know the teachings of our Craft had, nevertheless, more or less influence 
upon Washington s life. He was initiated at au age when the mind is easily impressed 
when ideas have not become fixed, when youth merges Into manhood, and young man- 
hood Is Inspired with noble and beautiful resolves. It would, indeed, be strange 
if the time-honored and tried tenets of Masonry had not left lasting impres- 
sions upon his well-ordered mind. I hold it Impossible for a sincere, upright 
man to receive the Degrees of Freemasonry and not emerge with a broader view of 
lus purpose upon earth. The maxim that all men are created equal is of greater antiquity 
than the Declaration of Independence, and it was instilled into the hearts of Freemasons 
for generations before that immortal manifesto was published; and so we may be assured 
that the beautiful lessons and sublime truths taught by Freemasonry exerted great in- 
fluence In the development of those qualities which made Washington the friend and coun- 
sellor of the people and enabled him during forty years of public life to deal justly and 
equitably by all. They gave him strength during the dark hours of Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown, and endowed him with fortitude for the awful days of Valley Forge; for tbe 
mighfU 1 MaS ° n maintaln8hls trust in Go <* nnd faith In the ultimate triumph of right over 

There is a shrine in every land from which radiates an infinity of gossamer threads 
of tenderness; and here at Mount Vernon, the place of Washington’s repose, is the Mecca 
that appeals to Americans. It is the cradle of patriotism, the soul of solemnity, the foun- 
taln of Inspiration. No American education Is finished until this tomb has been visited. 
No father who loves his boy and hopes to see his name enrolled among tbe wise and vir- 
tuous of his countrymen, dare forget the priceless resolves that here have birth. No man 
^equipped to do duty as a legislator or even as a voter, who has not bared his head before 
this tomh, and received the inspiration that thrills the soul. Here, too, Is the one place 
above all others for introspection. Here the conscience should he no stranger, but a fa- 
miliar friend. Here, too, should be reviewed the history of our land — Its victories and Its 
errors, from the work laid out by this Immortal chief and carried on at his death by his 
compatriots, and then by sons nurtured of the same stock, each striding for the best in- 
°\! principles annunciated In 1776 to the culmination of the war for humanity in 
1898, when the last stains of despotism anl oppression were wiped out lu the Western Hem- 
isphere with the blood of the Nation’s sons. 

Unhappily there are many who subvert great principles, conceived In the Interest of 
humanity, to gratify personal ambition and aggrandizement. Such Individuals or parties 
not only lose sight of the lessons taught by the Fathers of American Freedom, that the 
noblest motive should ever be the public good; hut they also advance us one step towards 
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skepticism, which Is triwors fraught wit,, danger. For when men lose faith in God they 
uiro lose felth In themwlves, , nd If that tin.® should ever arrive, which God forbid, then 
farewell, thou dear land of liberty, the home of the free and the brave, land of Waahinc- 
ton and his confrere*, now sepulchre of all their hope* und ambitions. Brethren, I wish we 
could ail .•am with hi From bln place a patriotkm, love of country nd fellow-man, which 
woind enable us to nlwnys place our country’a interest in ‘he an of our own, a tr-it 
which would elevate us upon I plane far above that of wealth, sods ambition, or no! it- 
leal glory. Let ub, then, upon the eve of the twentieth century, npon this ground sancti- 
fied by the memory and ashes of that great man and Brother who left bis Impression 
upon the world for all time, resolve to Imitate bis unselfish example and so leave our chil- 
dren that richest of endowments, a life devoted to God, country, and home. Let us con- 
7 k i° Ur m ? rtal A «jl»tence as a probation, a atep, a trial for a more perfect one. Just what 
that la, need not disturb us; for If we follow the teachings of our Great Light and fulfill our 
duty » God and man, we can rnfriy leave th< hereafter In the bands >f Kim who has ever 
blessed our efforts and prospered ua aa a nation. 

‘V n !f’. tha ?- J ,ho * e of ** rth - and nnIlk « onr Ancient Brethren 

,112 nd ? ot ,°. f . but spiritual. The house which we are erectlni will stand 

!Sj h i d but the tw< (rrest pillars of our Craft, tbt one truth, the other broth- 

l V'’ ®“ 8t h* pounded npon thle life, and If we continue aa the builders of old, enl- 
matedJjj the same splnt which prompted them, no doubt, but that the mat crown. n 

^ thfwiiyW? * #rW ' _WUI * ,£,t "* U “ VCC l '" d th * C °P* 

The state I represent ilea v iong> the pine-clad hills find mow-capped mountains of our 

unwTiSitaldwto" ih 1 * m ? n . son >® <> f > nt “tloaal s-isiators offered a 
Pn^ y » Hn. .1' th V1 ”^ h ‘y ,or P l8cin ff the mountains .there, prop led draw- 

est rid - ?". rklne the we,tern Jhnlta of th R< pubi c, ndupon the hlgh- 

Duikid doi h , / ‘hfywmhed to erect a statue to the fabled (rod, Termlnns, never to ba 
I™,/* down - Ao,i to-da y. w< ‘ ll8 < thank God for ph lng the “stony mminti l " there- hr 
by the peiaeveranee, pluck, and endurance displayed by the plan, in of f ortv ve arm ar » 
among’ the first end foremost of whom were many of our Brethren this unfnriiln* Jor^ 

tlra °L °well P «« C » d ° m *K^ h .w , b ^ n tai,ora( 1 lntc ihp fhief treasv bouse of the na- 
A" 2* !ri°, A hea ? tI,ul Commonwealth, and was admitted to our mat Union of 
d[d*Io ku y dredth anniversary of the Ind -jx-ndence of the Colonies which our Brother 

and Ata 5,n “ eeuw - F .? m * here 1 l,;n * > OD u Po n this occasion the meting 

A, r? la ‘Bimortelie, from a community of our Brotherhood n hose it ve for country and our 
ffreat Brother Is aa pure and Immutable aa the eternal snow. wWeTenvSop *£ 
mountains. And now let me close with the words of on. of our immor Is 

“Lord of the Universe! shield us nnd guide us. 

Trusting Thee always, through shadow and sun. 

Thou hast united us. who -ball divide us? 

Keep us, oh keep us, the many in one.” 

Proceeding to the New Tomb in which was deposited the remains of Worshipful 
George Washington, the following positions were taken: 

The Grand Masters of the States represented: Representative of the Grand Lodge 
of Belgium; Deputy Grand Master of Canada and Grand Master of Neva Scotia; 
standing in front of the tomb, the Grand Master of Virginia facing them. The 
Grand Lodge and other brethren gathering about the tomb; the President, his Cabi 
aet and visitors on the left of the tomb; the Lady Regents and Mr. H. H. Dodge, 
Superintendent of Mt. Vernon, near them. Prayer was then offered by Right 
Worshipful George H. Ray, Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Virginia. 

The following services were then held: 

l hi. ( sand Masteb of Visginia: My brethren, one hundred yuvs ago the Sn 
preme Architect of .he Universe removed from the terrestrial to the celestial Lodge 
our brother, eorge Washington. About his comb we assemble to-day in onr char- 
acter as Masons to testify that time has not weakened onr veneration for his memory, 
nor years brought forgetfulness of his virtues. From the East and West, from the 
North and South, from the Isles of the Sea, Motions ha e come to-day to mark the 
first century of his departure from earth to Heaven. 
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; / 1 t or, the rand Master of MftatMchutietta, what milage do yon bring to 
u» to-day t 

Hmakd Master or Massachusetts: From the Commonwealth where Lexington 
and Concord and hunker Hill were fought; from the Cradle of American Freedom, I 
bring greetings of veneration and respect, and a wreath of leaves from the elm 
under vliieh he took command of the armies of freedom. Washington and Adams 
and Warren deep, but Liberty is yet Awake. 

Gbakd M v?rr SB OS Virginia: My brother, the Grand Master of Rhode Islaud, 
have s ou u message for uef 

Gbaud Mahteb or Rhode Island: From the Old Plantations I bring you a 
greeting to the immortal memory of our greatest dead. Great men die, but great 
principles are eternal. 

Gbakd Master or Virginia: My brother, the Grand Master of Connecticut, 
what is your message! 

G band Master or CouirncncDT : The same blood runs in the veins of those who 
made he Oak the treasure-house of their charter. The spirits of Roger Sherman 
and of Israel Putnam hail that of their great compatriot. Hail — never to say Farewell! 

Grand Master o’ Yjsoikia: My brother, the Grand Master of New Hamp- 
shire, wo await jour message. 

Grand Master of New Hams-shirk: Of old sat Freedom on the heights; her 
dwelling-place is with us yet The land of Stark greets these ashes as the Temple 
in which once dwelt the Father of American Freedom. 

Grand Master of Virginia: My brother, the Grand Master of New Jersey, 
have you a message! 

Grand Master of New Jersey: Monmouth and Trenton and Princeton knew 
him. Valley Forge yet remembers his prayers and the endurance of the heroes 
whom ht led. The soul-stirring peals of the bell which proclaimed Liberty from 
its tower in Philadelphia, the hirthplace of Independence, are still sounding through 
our land testimonials that the memory of Washington is imperishable. ~o Com- 
monwealth cherishes more faithfully his illustrious name. 

Grand Masteb of \ iruikia: My brother, the Grand Master of Delaware, have 
you d message? 

1 - rand M aster of Delaware: Where is the Commonwealth in whose borders 
he is not reverenced? I hring you to-day the love and veneration of my people, as 
true now as in 1776. 

Grand Master of Virginia: My brother, the Grand Muster of Maryland, your 
greeting! 

Grand Master of Maryland: From the mountains to the Chesapeake his fame 
dwells secure. Hut a river divides his hirthplace and his tomh from our Common- 
wealth. All the seas could not divide us from our love and admiration of his memory. 

Grand Master of Virginia: My brother, the Grand 'Master of North Carolina, 
what testimonial do you hring in? 

Grand Master of North Carolina: Ilis memory is as green to-day as the ver- 
dure of our pine trees. Hir- fame as enduring as our everlasting hills. Cowpens and 
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King’s Mountain and Guilford, We brought him these. We bring him to-day tho 
love of sons as faithful as their sires. 

Gsakd Master of Virginia : My brother, the Grand Master of bouth Carolina, 
what say you? 

Grand Master of South Carolina: Sumter and Jasper ind Marion were ours,. 
Washington was no less ours,, for he made their victories complete. I bring you 
this pain tto for your wTeath. 

Gkanl. Matter of Virginia: My brother, the Gi*>nd Master of Georgia, vour 
message? 

Grand Master of Georoia: Last, but not least of the Thirteen! Pulaski’s 
ilJoi snriched our soil! Wu hington was ours ns he was yours. Pence to these 
dshei. and peace to the land he loved. 

All or toe Grand Masters: Enlighten us with Thy Light everlasting. Oh! 
Father, end grant unto us perpetual peace. 

The Craft: So mote it be. Amen. 

Grand Master of A iinia: My brother, the Grand Master of Maine, what say 
you? 

Grand Master of Maine: The granite hills shall peri.h before the memory of 
his greatness shall pass .way. We yield to no Commonwealth in our love for Wash- 
ington. 

Grand Master of Virginia: What says the South? 

The G r and Masters of Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, 
and Tennessee in union: Pine-trees and palms: broad prairies and savannahs; the 
Mighty Father of Waters. All these knew of his great ness; all these claim him as 
the Father of their Liberties. 

Grand Master of Virginia: What say the States once part of Old Virginia 
— Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and West Virginia? 

band Masters in union: Masons throughout our mountains, valleys and prairies 
honor and revere the memory of George Washington, and bow around his tomb in 
gratitude for his services to the land he loved, and to the cause of Masonry, to 
which he devoted his earliest and latest manhood. 

Grand Master of Virginia; What says the West! 

Grand M asters from all the Western States in unio..: We, too, are child- 
ren of the Father of hi® Country. Here v;e proclaim our love for his memory 
and thankfulness for his life. 

Grand Master of Virginia: The North, the South, the East, and West have 
spoken. But Washington lx longs not to any one clime or people. What say you, 
my brethren of other lands? Lands foreign the cowan may call you, but in the 
name of Masonry I hail you as owe own. 

I lglnnd being called, Worshipful Charles Woodberry, of Liberty Lodge, Beverly, 
Mass., on behalf of the Earl of Iiondesborough and the Constitutional Lodge, Ho. 
294, Beverte , East Yorkshire, England, read the following 
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V ER SES 

tt> ACVOMPANF n REAtHS Of OAK A»D EVEROKEEX FROM LOEDESB .ROOOB 

PARK, R* T YORKSHIRE, 

■ENT *T 

THE RIGHT IIOXBLE. THE EARL OF LONDESBOROUGII, p. if. 294 
P. G. Senior Warden of England, 
and 

THE WGHSmPFUL MAST Kit, OF f 1C m VXD BRETHREN OF THE CONSTIITTION VL 
lodge, ko of a t raEE AND vccejte tuhonal 

OF BE> ERLEY, rasr TOkiik^, ENGLAND 

To be placed on WASHINGTON'S TOMB o* th occasion of the Hundredth Anniveraary of 

hu death. 


An English Wreath we lain would lay 
Lpoa tMa n> rhty Tomh to-day— 

Of laurel, Ivy, oak until yew. 

Which drank the Bagllsh aun and dew 
On far-aC York-hire’s grassy lod; 
Where once- ,e boast— Si* fathers trod, 
Whoi East and West nnite to praise 
And crown with neter-fat bays. 


O Aiwhington, thy >ymbol be 
i“® oak for strength and constancy, 
Foi andeur and for grate ai form. 
For calmness In the atresi md storm. 
The tisonarch of the forest thou! 

To th.r the generations bow; 

And under thy great shadow rest. 

For ever free, for ever blest. 


j.' 41 
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And thine the laurel, for the fame 
Illustrious of , Conqueror’s name 
Patient to wait and prompt to strike. 
Intrepid, fiery, m ud alike ; 

f . or t . h « Flatness of the foe 
Which fell hy thy repeated hlov . 
Great, for thy Country’s greatness, won 
lay thee, her most beloved Son. 


And as t 1 -. Ivy twiner around 
Cot>- tower, thy heart was found 
Aln„ .o home, und church and wife. 
The sweeter for the finished strife: 

And so thy memory, like the 3 ew. 

Will still be green so more 1 view— 

The great' st of good men” confest 
By all, “and of great men the beat!” 


By Richard Wmroir, 

Oman 0/ For*, and Chaplain to thr Hart n/ /*nj, through. 
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Most Worshipful Thomas B. Flint, Grand ILutr of Nova Scotia, responded a* 
follows: 

'I ’ tUh M “5 n * •» Canada, 1 gratefully offer bonufe to Jie dia- 
Bre^her^wr^ w!»hl^n. “ d " **“' °f America onr Aim A 

Right Worshipful R. B. Hungerford, Deputy G-and Master of Canada, re- 
sponded a a follows: 

From the land of the North, fair Canada, 1 bring 1 you tidlnm of fraternal love nnH nff<w^inaa 
fro^twontr-flv, thoua-nd Crafts We. too. Sfere 

Worshipful Albert J. Kruger, Representative of the Grand Lodge of Belgium, 
responded as follow ; 

u J?£3f“ O h:. 0f rememlK-unp tb lnvaluatsk service' ,enl G -onre 

mwSh^Zn^ "***?* th * **»•>*- iMtmen amlly, and ever idmirin* his ,e -Torn a 25 

The ( .> nd Masters (or their representatives) and the Craft then repeated in al- 
ternate verse the following: 

Gk a Masters: Lord, Thou hast hren our dwelling-place from one generation 
to smother. 

The Craft: Before the mountains were brought forth, or even Thou hadst formed 
the earth and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God 

Grand Masters: For , thousand years in Thy sight are but as vesterday when 
it is pa?t, and as a watch in the night. 

: HE CB ^. r: For we are conA umed by Thj angrr and hy Thy wrath are we troubled. 

Grand Masters: The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous 
in mercy. 

Tht Ckaft: He ht;h not dealt with usa\« ow sins; nor rewarded us according 
to our iniquities. b 

Ciune Masters: As far as the Past is f the West, so far hath He removed 
our transgressions from us. 

The ( raft: As for man, his day ir« as grass, as the flower of the field so he 
flonrssheth. 

Grand Masters: Tor he wind p: «eth over it, and it is gone, and the place 
thereof shall know’ it no more. 

The Craft: But the mercy of the Lord is from everlastkg to everlasting upon 
t “ em l ^ at : r Him, and His righteousness unto children’s children. 

Grand if .stebs: The faithful are minished from the earth. 

Tra Craft: But the righteous shall be had in everLsting remembrance. 

Ur as Masters: Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints. 

i he C: .ft: The Lord knoveth the days 0 f the upright; and their inheritance 
shall be forever. 

and Masters: Who hath raised up the righteous man from the East; called 
him to His ioor, gave the nations before him and made him rule over kings? Who 
gave them as dust to His sword and , driven stubble to His bow? 
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Ta*. Craft: The Lord strong and mighty, the Lard mighty in battle. 

Gbakij Masters: So teach us to number our days that we may incline our hearts 
unto wisdom. 

Tine Craft: Oh, satisfy us early with Thy mercy that wc may rejoice and be glad 
all our days. 

Oba^d Masters: Let Thy work appear unto Thy servants and Thy glory unto 
their children. 

The Craft: And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us; and establish 
Thou the work of our hands upon us: Yea the work of our hands establish Thou it. 

1 t't 1SD M.VS TEE OF THE DlaTKICT OF COLUMBIA (REPRESENTING THE Atlantic 
States) : This Lambskin or white leather apron is an emblem of innocence and the 
time-honored cadge of a Free and Accepted Mason. Kings have not disdained it; 
Princes have been proud to wear it. Washington wore it, and its spotless form 
lay upon his coffin a century ago. I deposit it here in remembrance of this be- 
lo\ ed brother — a workman who in no respect was ever unworthy of hl«t work. 

The Grand Master of Missouri (representing the Central States): This 
• 'love is a token of friendship. I deposit it here as an evidence that death onlv 
breaks the hand-clasp. The tie which binds the heart of man to the heart of man 
remains unbroken forever and forever. 

The Grand Master of California (representing the Western States): This 
i vergreen i an emblem of the Masonic faith in the resurrection of the bodv and 
At immortality of the soul. I deposit it bore in the confidence of a certain faith, 
in the reasonable religious and holy hope that this dead body encoffined here will 
at the last day arise a glorious form to meet our God. To whom be glory and 
honor an 1 power and majesty and might and dominion now and for evermore. 

The Craft: Amen! 

All of the Grand Masters: Oh, Death, where is thy sting? 

InE Craft: Oh, Grave, where is thy victory? 

it reaths were then deposited from the Grand Lodges of the thirteen original 
States; from the F.arl of Londesbornugh, Past Grand Senior Warden of England; 
from Constitutional Lodge, Xo. 294, Beverley, England; from the Grand Lodge of 
the State of Texas; from the President of the United States; from the Grand lodge 
of the District of Columbia; from Liberty Lodge, Beverly, Mass., and many others. 

Returning to the Mansion House, Most Worshipful R. T. W. Duke, Jr", Grand 
'Master of Masons in Virginia, introduced t he President of the Uni ?d States, as fol- 
lows: 


My Brethren: 

At this shrine w ha vr come to show thnt Masonry can never forest her Illustrious dead 
Can never ergot that Death is 1 hut the birth if Immortality, and that nothing thnt Is Rood In 
“”'“ r worthy Of love and Admiration, ran ever die. To fcpeak to us, to-d,.< we have hidden 
mit T h ?' Washington, disdains not the humhle badge of labor, the Mason’s Aprui v ho 
» w i! ay ui!' e c,mlr 5"**' m J* d Washington, end for whose surees: In government, for 
whose health proap.-rtt.v nml peace evert true citizen offers his sli.errent prayers. 

wealths Jhl rt,r.s rOC s”tt h « « 1 m,,rht bi u vou hnil hlm ns the IIead ot the United Common- 
liShs wf * of .£K"? th *. , your chc en ru, « r - 1 “iffht speak Of him as the gallant 
B l? 1 ?" the “"** brnT «f yrt >n honoring the bravery of hia former foemen 

'' not '*?. s .°- 4 0t her time, and other places might suit, such an Introduction. T.v 
h I aha II bid you listen to the voice of a Virginia made Mi son— the son of tin great Common 
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wealth of tP o, once a part of Virginia - whom Vlrglnl Masonry claims here, yet gives him 
as Virginia hath ever given alike her lands and her children to her country, the American 
Mason, our Brother Willi.' m McKinley. 

Brother William McKinley, President of the United States, then spoke as follows: 

llo.it Worshipful Vaster, Members of the Craft, mid My Fellow Citizens: 

V. g have just participated In & service commemorative of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the death of George Washington. Her* »t his old home, which he lo,.-d so well, ind 
which the patriotic women * 1 the country have guarded with loving hands, exercises are 
conducted undi r the auspices of the gn at Fraternity of Masons, which a cen*ury ago planned 
snd executed thi solemn ceremonial which attend t tit the Father of hiu Country to vis tomb. 
I h' Lodge In which hi was ini ited and the one -xer which he afterwards presided is Wor- 
shipful .Lister, accorded positions of honor at tils obsoouies, are to-day represented 
here In tokon of profound respect to the memory of their mo„t Illustrious member and beloved 
Brother. 

* ison throughout the United States testify new their reverence for the name of Woob- 
ington ind the Inspiri ng example of hi,, life. Distinguished representatives are here f om all 
the Grand "Cdirw of the country to render the ceremonies as dignified and Impressive n 
(tossihle, and most cordial greetings hove come from . crops our borders and from beyond the 
sea. 

Not alone In this country, but thronghout the world, have Masons taken especial inter* 
est In tho ob ervsnee of this Centennial Anniversary. The Fraternity justly claims the im- 
•*’ 0 *'t£ patriot as cue’ of Its members; the whole human family acknowledges him as one of 
its greatest benefactors. Public bodies, patriotic ocietles, and other organ, rations, our cit- 
i*es everywhere, have esteemed it a privilege to-day to pay their tribute to Ms memory and 
to th« ipli'ndor of Ms achievements In the advmcement of justice and libert among men. 
'T s fair fame, secure in Its Immortality, shall shine through countless ages with undimin- 
ished luster.” 

The struggling republic for which Washington was willing to give his life, and for which 
he ever freely spent his fortune, and which at all times was the object of his e truest solicitude, 
hi stc adily and wonderfully developed along the lines which his sagacity and foresight care- 
fully planned. It ha.: stood every trial, and at the dawn of e new century is stronger than 
aver to carry forward ita mission of liberty. During all the intervening years it has h en true, 
forever true, to the precepts of the Constitution which hr and hi* Illustrious colleagues 
framed for ita guidance and government. He was the national architect, say-: Bancroft the 
hr toriao, ant, hut for him the netion could not have achieved its independence, could not 
have formed its union, could not have put the Federal Government into operation. He had 
neither precedent- nor predecessor. Ilis work was original and constructive and has success- 
fully stood the severest tests. 

He selected the site for the capital of the Republic lie founded, and gave it the name of 
ihr Federal City, but the Commission substituted the name of Washington as the more fitting, 
and to be a perpetual recognition of the services of the Commander-in-Chief of tire Contlne n 
tal Vrmy, the President of the Convention which framed the Constitution, and the first Pres- 
cient of the Republic. More than seventy millions of people acknowledge allegiance to the 
flag which he made triumphant. The nation is his liest eulogist ai.d hid noblest r: onument. 

I have been deeply Interested and touched by the sentiments of hie contemporaries, uttered 
% hundred years ago on the occasion ot his death. The Kev. Walter King, of Norwich, Conn., 
in the course of an eloquent eulogy delivered in that city on January 5, ItiOO, said in part. 

“By one mighty effort of manly resolution we were born anew, and declared our lndepen- 
dence. Now commenced the bloody contest for everything we held dear. The vs rue Al- 
mighty Being, by w hose guidance we were hitherto conducted, beheld us with compassion, nd 
.aw wh it vve needed— a pilot, a lender In the perilous enterprise we had undertaken. II* 
cfdled for Washington, already prepared, anointed him as Ills s want «lth regi 1 d lenity, 
and put Into his hands the control of all our defensive operation;,. 

“But f ere admiration supprvuses utterance. Your own minds muet fill ou‘ -he active 
1 haractcr of the man. A description of the warlike skill, the profound wise om, t tdenee, 
“C hero, m and integrity which he displayed in tho charac*-r of Commander-in would 

■oilier mat' rlslly In hands like mine.. But this I may soy — the eyes of ail our lean Is- 
rael were placed upon him as their saviour, under the direction of ’heaven, and they were n ot 
lit appointed.” J 

Thb Itev. Nathan Strong, pastor of the North Presbyterian Church, In Hartford, spoke as 
follow; on December 27, 1709: 

■ w ,“®, ns , mnch the *“*•'* °f !*«•« ss of was as much respected, ns deeply reverenced 

In me political cabinet for u lumiuou., coolness of disposition, whereby party jealousy became 
onl'ghtened and ashamed of it:. elf, as he was for a coolness ..f command in th> dreadful mo- 
ment when empires hung suspended on the fate of battle Ills opinions became the opinions 
of the public body, and every man vvaa pleased with himself when he found he thought 
like Washington. 
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“Oniler the unepicrn of this great warrior, who wne formed by the providence of finrf «„ 
fend hi* conntry , th« mr wn. « „ded and America ranked amon£ the Cion ” H° wh£ mJht 
h ?!^ beeB • monarch retired to hit own Vernon, unclothed of all authority t o iot* th^hfi— 
of being a free private dtteen. This wa. a a.wngr sight, and gave 

wS ■jjsiu.nssa* si'j’ 14 ■* — 

jagg 

3 USSS-TM?*”" » "• ” * *■««« . i,« 

mmm 

tioM*w-Uch I h«TO^o^iowrf. , ^ l ^fter I1 » r iap«e ’o?^'*ceBtijT l ^he ° f «* «««- 

Senrfe “on WoV“5 ° f Wai ’ hi ^ to »> -« °* “im In an .ddrea. to the 
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The Grand Master of Virginia then delivered the following address: 

Iff Brethren: 

ISSSSHSS 

asm 

-£^5sj^srtt^^i = e^ s -» WiS 

. on ‘i> * nswcr ,ve can make to the question: Why these ceremonies? 

wgfMmmmi 

years ago were read above s u a impi 1 c ‘‘ r <‘m,.„i e . one hundred 
to its true home. We^^rr£^tt^S2.^ n . Ce . h f >««•»•*■ <} »**■ spirit returning 
when his body was i&.d to rest, W e have rctra. id ■ * h< . h and the Rn, ‘*' Rook «nd Jewels home 
funeral cortege followed a™ nturv ago C„T„„„ 'L '.u" 1™?*.'°° ,he rout «‘ «* «t simple 
of war calling a inly to the eternal nwuie -ft??" ?u' e j ,hul i <,eI !f‘ i trnm ,hL ‘ river— the voices 
In peace. We have recited from the great no?t ey m th ” n<,0 ^ e< n when , ,h< * fT, st warrior rested 
outliving Israel — recognising l n all humility that in. l?f pIr, . i1 w°nli sung to Israel's God— 
children of meisu * ^ humility that it .a His voice nionc that can cay "return, ye 
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And now that all set ceremonies are over, we have heard the head of the nation pay hi* 
trihute to the nation's first head. And from hence we shah go back to the city’s noise ami 
tumult — we shall leave these quiet fieids — this unpretentious mansion — yonder silent cud aa- 
ered tenement of the dead — to hear the sound of joy and gladness, the notes of revelry, 
of music, and of song. And whst shnli we carry hence with us? What lesson 
ahall this commemoration teach us, to be borne hack to our homes and communities? Vain 
and empty and useless wiii this commemoration be— unworthy of the man and of hla mem- 
ory if it be merely a commemoration, and stir not up our hearts and minds to some usef j* 
purpose— some nobler impulse. The grander days of the fathers should be recalled— and this 
recurrence should awaken a recurrence of the spirit of that time— *»:en were men, it is true, 
then as now. Politicians were politicians then as now. This great soui had enemies and 
slanderers and vliifiers then, ns great men have now, and wiil have as long as greatness ex- 
ists and viieness can crawl and liite its heel. No pennv-a-iiner to-day can use fouler lan- 
guage than was used towards Washington, foiiowl. g him even into the retiracy his soui had 
craved throughout long years of public service. Ills motives were maligned — his seif-sacri- 
fiees were belittled— his diameter was aspersed. And yet, when he died a wave of grief and 
of dismay, and an awakened sense of gratitude swept over the entire land, and the voice of 
slander died away, even ns the twittering of the sparrow is hushed when the shadow of the 
eagle s wing is seen. 

Party strife was forgotten. Federalist- ami Republican alike hastened to pay tribute, and 
n. grateful country heard no voice save that of lamentation for ids loss and admiration for 
hi* virtues. Men saw then, ns we see more cie-r now, *hnt Washington was the cohesive 
force that had welded the jealous Sovereignties of the States into that perfect Union, which 
to-day, sealed with the lilood of patric**:, all o' us pray God mav be perpetual. As the tremen- 
rl.xis power of his personality carried the Constitution ngainst'seriou^ ami wcilnigh auecesa- 
ful opposition, so his aciniir.istrution of thi ex cutive office, wise, patient, firm, dignified, tactful, 
honest, impartial and patriotic, dimmed every enemy, strengthened every friend, calmed aii 
doubt und fear, and from the chaotic and nebulous condition of affairs, brmig.n a creation of 
system and order and strength mid sliupefuiness, establishing for the first time upon earth 
the free govenment of a free people, aii ]>o\ver emanating from the people, all authority en- 
forced o.v the people, the p.opie resj risible for their rulers and thi ruiers responsible to 
t lie people — the greatest creation In the way of free government ever known to the world. 

Me may not withhold the highest meed of praise from the grest minds who conceived and 
framed the Constitution. Lvery wind that- blows from the Virginia hills, every wave that 
laps her shores and the shores of the great thirteen States, would rebuke the voice that dare 
bent tie the work of Madison nnd Hamilton, Franklin and Morris. Rut these men were the 
sculptors, the designers, who with infinite toil and patience nnd genius nnd skill made the 
ciay model. Washington was the workman that cast the figure in the enduring bronze that 
now for over a century ha. stood the rain and the hail and the mist of doubt and distrust, 
the siorm of war, the dosd.y canker of corruption and the hurricane of party strife. 

No wonder that when he died men feit as though the keystone of the arch had fallen, and 
the beautiful structure was doomed, and from every heart there went lip the mournful cry 
another time and age or.ee heard, “Alas! the Rudder!’* No wonder that partv spirit died, and 
factions ceased to war for st least a while. 

And to-day, I would invoke that same cessation of party spirit, that same feeling of a 
common interest in a common country, and pray that the* first lesson we shall carry back 
from this place shaii be s lesson of charity and consideration, nnd kindness to aii in authority, 
whether our own suffrages placed the men in authority above us or not. That public men 
and public measures should be judged not in the littleness of party prejudice or party pas- 
sion, hut that in things political as well ns in things private, charity should govern all who 
vvlsh the welfare of their country. The curse of this age is the personality, the bitterness, 
the uncharitableness of politics. Nothing Is sufficiently vile to say of a political opponent; 
no motive too mean to be ascribed to a political men sure. No man’s patriotism is believed 
sincere, unless his opinion coincides with our own. and the floodgates of vituperation, ahuse 
and misrepresentation are opened often when hardly the mildest criticism is deserved. 
These things grow nnd wiii continue to increase unless sternly repressed. Aii purity and hon- 
esty and desire for good government is not, nnd never has been, anywhere in the world the 
peculiar property of any set of men. nnd the sooner we recognize this the better for in ail. 

Sad nnd hitter is the thought that often It is oniy death that docs justice, even ns the oid 
superstition .apt n dead hand’s touch could remove blots from the skin. Alnsi nnd ains! for 
the men who lived amidst the gray mists of popular distrust nnd disfavor, misjudged, ma- 
ligned. often cursed, above whose graves flowers bloom in the moisture of regretful tears, 
and paeans of praise ring unheard and unesred for, hy the ciay to whom addressed. 

The Keynote of the music to which the harmony of Masonry is set is “Charity.” 

My Brethren, do we understand the meaning of the word? Ains! how many do not. Too 
many confine it to the mere relief of nece*- ity. The giving of the dole or pittance that relieves 
mere ^ v yslcsl want. He who would call himself the Brother of Washington cannot stop at 
tins, ^ poorest, weakest definition of th. word. We must carry ourselves back again to the 
man, who never allowed personal didike ^o swerve him from duty, who never allowed the ca- 
bal of fsithiess officers to see that their intrigues msde him forget faithful services. The 
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ond yet never tlkmd mSt ft- ** 1 •eWnaMoni, 

*Im mi charitable becaoai juat, for he wtol, .. ‘u, J ? p rttoperatio,.; 
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Hew to-day nil voices are hmhed, save thoae which apeak to the higher impnisea of the 
Immortai soul. Here we gather about the dead with no tears— with no regrets. What have 
tears and regrets to do with the death of the Just man? 

Rather iet tia turn to Heaven with eyea iit up by ail that awakens Joy and gratitude and 
true pride and high manhood, and thank God for the knowledge that a mere man, a man 
born to die and be buried, could so glorify humanity and show man what man can accomplish. 

Every nation has its shrine, rendered sacred by some hoiy reiic or hallowed association, 
v *i e 0 ™ a ” 0n °* an idie superstition or sanctified by the venerating touch of the years; yet, 
whether the one or the other, woe to the country which has it not— alas! for the people who 
vaine not its existence. For shrines arc places where aii contention and anger mnst cease 
—where all clamor and evil speaking must behushed— where party strife must be forgotten, 
and each man feei that in the common inheritance of great ness, glory and virtue, he Is brother 
of all his countrymen. 

I know of no shrine to which men can come with holier, purer, more peaceful thoughts 
than a grave. Giory is the possession of the few — death is the property of all. And the grave 
is the gate-opening Into the tenderest, sweetest, purest thoughts of the human soul. As has 
been weii said, “of all the pulpits from which human voice is ever sent forth, there is none 
from which it reaches so far as from the grave.” 

America as yet has built no shrine. The years have been too few with her to enshroud 
any of her temples with that golden mist which glorifica turret and ower into something 
sublime. And yet here is a place — u grave — where ali party spirit — all sectional jealousy — aii 
that should create dissension and distrust and contention between the people of these States 
— Is awed and abashed into silence; and at this shrine every American citizen Is the brother 
of every citizen of America. Oh! that the celebration of this anniversary may awaken the 
sentiment which sons should feel at the grave of a beloved father, and the children of Wash- 
ington^ country strive to bring back the spirit of Washington's day, when Lexington and 
Concord, Trenton and Yorktown, saw no divided ranks and knew no divid jiory. It is 
no mistake to fittingly observe at this place this day — the day when the simple .dnia farmer 
died with no one near but friends and those dearer. When emperors die, ministers wait at 
the doorway to speed to the expectant heir the welcome news. Ceremonisis forms!, cold and 
stately await alike upon the birth and death of kings. Hut this king of men died as he was 
born, with none about him save those dear to him, simple, plain, unpretending, great in 
his simplicity — grand in his plain, unpretentious life. No emperor ever had greater at- 
tendants at his deathbed— no king was ever so royally mourned for. For love and veneration 
were with him when he died, and the nations of the earth wore mourning at his funeral. 

The observance of this anniversary should not await another century. Here, at each recur- 
ring anniversary of this /nan’s death, should be not merely the gathering of the craft whose 
membership he adorned, but of the people who owe to him the foundation of their greatness 
and their giory. Here lovers of their country should come to catch the inspiration of his 
great life, the purity of his patriotism, the simplicity of his character, the dignity of hia 
manhood, and the unostentatious piety of his soul, ilere the politician should come, to learn 
that purity and rectitude and straightforward honesty is as possible In the art of govern- 
ment and as successful, as in any other science. Here the soldier should come, to take courage 
at the remembrance that the soldier sleeping here overcame defeat with patience, and con- 
quered victory with self-sbnegation. Here the citizen should come, to learn that his is no idle 
position in a government where he is in part a ruier; that service to one’s country is due ns 
long as iife lasts. Here the man should come, to learn how man can achieve greatness without 
sacrificing himself to ambition, and glory without a stain upon his eseutcheon. The voice 
that speaks from this grave, is the voice of a great past speaking unto a greater future. Its 
note of admonition, of courage, of counsel, wili reach as far s» the great arm of the govern- 
ment he founded shall reach, that arm w’hich sheltering in his time the narrow boundary 
along the ..tiantic coast now reaches from tropic sea to tropic sea, extending to all over 
whoin it readies the blessings of free government, free religion, freedom of will and thought, 
and the laws of liberty. Not the phantom liberty which shrouds itseif in the robes of li- 
cense; but that liberty which, subjecting itself to the discipline of intellect and the control 
of virtue, becomes the liberty of law. 


The Ceremonies were then closed with the following benediction by Brother 
Rabbi Edward N; Calisch, of Fraternal Lodge, No. 53 , Richmond, Ya.: 

0, Eternal Master of universal life, with reverent gratitude to Thee, we have met to- 
day to commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of Thy summons of our illustrious 
Brother. First among our nation’s heroes he stands aa chief among the peerlesa few of the 
world’s greatest and best. He is the heart of our nation's ideais. By the th robbings of his 
fadeless influence, the red life current of our holiest power runs through the minutest capil- 
lary of our national being. A century has rounded out since, in obedience to Thy cail, he was 
laid to rest here in his bcioved Vernon, The tide of time may ebb and flow, the waves of years 
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PART VH. 

SEeKJUI-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE INITIATION 
OF BROTHER GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


CHAPTER XL VIII. 

CELEBBATION OF TBS ESQCI-CI STTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE INITIATION OF 
BROTH EB OEOROE WASHINGTON INTO THE FBATEBNITY OF FREEJf ARONS, 

HELD IN THE MASONIC TEMPLE, PHILADELPHIA, BY THE BIGHT 
W0EBHI77UL GHAND LODGE 07 PENNSYLVANIA, 

NOVEVBKR 6TH, 1902. 

FMPABCD 0T BOTHER OEOROE P. BtPF, LIBRARIAN OP THE GRAND LODOB. 

W ITH true Masonic pride the Right Worshipful G and Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
Free rod Accepted Masons, celebrated in the Masonic Temple, in the city of 
Philadelphia, the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the initiation of 
Brother George W Miington into the Ancient md Honorable Fraternity of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, on November 5th, A. D., 1902, A. L., 5902. This was the greatest Ma- 
sonic function ver held in this country, and no Mason living or dead has ever been ac- 
corded such honors as were offered to the memory of Brother George Washington on this 
occasion. The magnificent Corinthian Hall, with its cathedral-like splendor in pillar and 
arch and nave, never witnessed such a picture of prismatic beauty, and the stately figures 
of Washington, Franklin, Lafayette and Girard in their massive gilt frames looked down 
apon the remarkable gathering of statesmen, judges, prelates and other noted men vV 
had met to do honor to the bright*. 3t jewel in FreemAsonry. Over seven hundred Master 
Masons, gathered from the four quarters of the nation, from Canada East to Arkansas, 
from New York to Oregon, sat under the spell of eloquence and music for over thee* hours 
The President of the United States was present and was recognised only as Brothel 
Roosevelt, of Matinecock Lodge, No. 806, Oyster Bay, N. Y., and his 'ippeannce 
we: marked by the utmost respect, but his entrance and departure must have been, 
particularly odd to him whose every appearance in public is the signal for loud ex- 
clamations Not a shout, not a hurrah, nor even a clapping of hands marked hie ap- 
pearance, the delivery of his address, or his withdrawal from tb- Grand Lodge-room. Bat 
the President must have realised, as did every one else, that there was the greatest 
admiration for him and a most thorough appreciation of his utterances, although all out- 
ward demonstrations were suppressed. 

Pol. v. — 24 
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Brother Oaor* Wanhington <ru Entered in the Lodge at Fredericli.burg, Va. Noyem. 
- f f. tt : 1 ‘ a2, Cntted M * Kh 3d, 1753, Bafaed August 4th, 1753. On tit jJha the 

Hr v j n, 84 ti m v h6 * ^ •» <*» - i*™, nix * 

p f f , 3# ’ * t UcM f dri *» V *-> had aeen warranted by the Grand Lode, * 
Pctu^j lvania th, preced mg year. While <n Philadelphia aa t'ommander-in-Cwff of 
Um Armea ot the Thirteen Cojoniea, md aftenrarda ae the first President of the Unite! 

. tntPM, h. was touch -ought after and a welcome guest in the few Lodges which met 

l*,, th ! Clty * t tl “‘ tim ,IWo *y "*«*■ man.' of hit happy address*. and it cat tru h- 
fully be taid that he, who was “First in War, first in Peace and first in the hearts of hit 
countrymen, thoroughly believed in the teachings of the Aneient Craft Thus h • d*. 
ration to ******** held it first seseJn in Phi^l tS£5 
of the New World md the love he manifested for the Grand Lodge of Pennavlv JZ 
b - V recallin =’ und, ' r ‘he most auspieieu* circumstances, his memoiy as a 

J K h -r d Lod ^ ,f £“ rlVania> at the Annual Qnod Communication held Dee 
27th, 1901, on motion of Brother James M. Lamberton, decided to celebrate the faesqui- 
wnten!. d Ammc riary of thi Initiation of Bro. G*wge Washington into J rrenmsmL 
£" the following a, the committee to take chants of the ce^ 

ssratffc tWwT-£3Sse was* * 

W #, Cr»H*T B ’ 0rlSd3r, |i R ' f* Junio . r Grand ?aWen ; Brother Thomaa R.*Patton R 
W« Grand Treasurer i Brother William A Sinn p w n j a 9 

B^ B i Wi i J rt £ ^“d^ E. Vagner,- “ifSS ZtZ 

- £*^2 
SS lX?, We ; .“TTt by » "**«>«<» to Brother Booserelt in the Gr^d 
Ml-: ter apartments, after wh.eh, he was conducted to thr East Corridor to new the 

ZZtSZZZ?***"* "" * ,he “-*■ •*«* o— 

To, .mngensnl. m.a („ r , hl r.xaption of (he pien. «,d the wrmoofcs in a,, 
,an,i Tj0d ge-r><m wore earned out without any confusion. A few minutes before noon 
ore, even hundre, Master Masons had gathered in the Corinthian Hall when Grand 
TpnniS T* * rotb - Roosevelt entered. The usual slat of the Grend S 
had been removed and ,ts place, was the ehair once used bv Washington and loaned 
7. £ . Ity Coun f !? and brought from Independence Hall On the right and left of 
ms ehair were chairs for the President of the Unite States and Governor S p, nosy 

the n °? Tt \ mmM y » ^ 0 nt of the Grand M isterh rtation, wLasZl 

of this wL V Z 6 ? f 1 D T ber ® f iBto ertiBg Washington Masonic relics, and in 'rent 
of th. wat » heroic marble bust of Washington by Hondon. 

os^ byfhe n GrandTr d "ST ' Ic **“ “*” bW cra ^men to labor; the gavel 

oTfhe by . Wa8hin ^ n in ^ eorner-stene 

- — 

. ’ stzsss . t as riff - *“«•« «• — » 

ised Lodges In this country until the third decade « f , ° 4< !® 0unt of re « u larly orxa* 

end year Geo,„e Washln^on wisT,™ th ° • lEht * ento « In It. ^ 
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fbr the record of .Ja utai Say «• »re ndebted to mo bsraidic cellege, no public register, 
but i«m old (ball? Bible of %>* towm is still pr*mn 1, sad there, In the hnndwritl if 
Ms Bsstthor, it fo- d tho dots of Febr.ry 11, 17tt (0. ft). 

To Washington's Mother au bees also accorded, aad it w donbt doe, the credit of *e 
directing the mental, moral aad religions character of his youth as to give aa malted tons 
to erery action of his after life, aad early la his history to lit him to past through ta.-j Mystic 
(UtsK of Masonry, which ho did in the prtoence of a chosen band of Brethren Frederic**' 
burg 1/nJg* before ho was yet twoaty -ons. and before they knew that the newly Made Brother 
boeld win in after years a Nation s lonor, grntltnd* and lore; and that when a eontnry and 
a half had passed th» anniversary of his i^Itiatkn woeid he celebrated as a »»♦<«■»« Hi 
■oalc erent; but the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, orer watchful and appreciative, resolved, 
at their Annual Grand Communication, in Dtceraber last, that, Inaan » 1 as "» ,r tocom. 
•ho® cordial aad fraternal relations with our illustrloua Brother Washington, ths foremost 
Aaerlcrn citizen, sad the flrst Preelden of the United States,” we “celebrate the One Hnn- 
drod and Fiftieth Annlrereary of tho Initiation of George Waehlngtoa Into the Most An- 
cient nd Honorable Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons, with suitable ceremonies, in 
the Masonic Tempi* la tho City of Philadelphia, and recommend similar celebrations by 
the Lodge* thronghont the Jurtod'ctlon." 

in accordance with that resolution we are aacemhied tfrday, and I am happy in the prirf- 
lego accorded mo of welcoming to this anniversary occasion, and to tho Grand Lcdr* of 
Pennsylvania, my Masonic Brethren who have come hither In response to our Invitation. 

Masonry regards all men as upon tho level, and deems the son of the prince no bettor 
than the son of the peasant, unless he has personal qnalltlea to Jake him pr*#mi»o»i 
That Washington, the statesman, soldier and Mason, possessed these qualities is accepted 
by all who haw an eye to see, a heart to fool and a mind to understand. To took upon 
euch a character will be an inspiration for us to-day, and be prophetic of greater acht»v* 
ments in the sphere of human energy and trornl endeavor. 

It is also the part of wisdom for a fraternl y to hrlng into closer contact with all Its mem- 
ber! the person of him who haa served It hy serving his ration and mankind, and to present 
•so their conscientious regard one • ho, with imperial fullness, has been the nbodlment of 
its principles and virtues In the home, the community, and the stab. 

The earn* Washington is embalmed, not only In the history of the nation, but of mankind. 
HI* work, after tbs p* ling of years, ia a potent force for tho enrichment of hnmanlty and 
the enlargement of political freedom. HIu influence ia the property of the world, the legacy 
of all those who love liberty or who are struggling to attain the birthright of independence 
and broader citizenship. 

But hia fame It ‘.he me red trust of M *on ry. * i name la Inscribed on our Imperishable 
records; it is written In letters of gold on our Tto> „i Arch, and has been dowered and 
knighted with the enduring title of Brother and Companion. 

in youth he trod the tessellated door of the Temple and passed beyond the veils for fuL 
tor ln maturer agi he acknowledged th, high relationship; and. ia the strength and 1* 
cilne of yi re he deemed it an honor to take part ln the moral enterprises and solemnities 
o' our society our Fraternity was to Washington a kindly refuge He sought 1U calm 
"treat amid the anilities and responsibilities of war and the administrations of ovensm at. 

It* ministries of peace and brotherhood hrought tranquility to his tronhled spirit, and 
loosened .he aurden* that weighed him down, it had In it the 'ample toward which b* av*r 
tames? and througa who** opened veil* there came a light tc aide and a voice to hnah 
discordant forces Into the harmony of repose. 

But beside* he Temple of Peace there was also the Tempi* of Work. If he wielded tho 
oi allot to guide and control, he wielded the trowel to build up and emeni the carved 
not!’ 3 of the fair structure. On the Held where battle had been fought he raised a lodro, 
a verltahle tabernacle In the wilderness to show that peace was the issne he sought And 

* > the long war was ended, and peace had come to the land and the waves of human 
j““ ,on hafl M,I>M tl-emse’rss into calm, he was Washington, the Brother in Masonry, no 

* 1 ttan A “hlngton, the patriot and soldier. Bleeping under the shadow of a century, he Is 
4ut *sd, but walks a power through the land to inspire a higher patriotism, to coll the dtl- 
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ten* to a truer life, and to unite the people In one hope. In one destiny and it th. . 

"Hi la not dead, whose glorious mind 
Llfta thine on higli; 

To lire In hearts wa leave behind 
Is not to dls." 

A/sxandsr, Hannibal, C*®ar, Napoleon: aha' ho« ... 

by that vlrtua which Is taught In^Ii t^ IeHo^n^T * *“* WOrld “* 
ful li h® gift f genius If It be abu <1: SutrLt tbf tt-Z HoW 

Broth* re delight to honor and ask: * ° f th *®® * u * u *•« the 

"Shall Use name of Washington over he heard 
By a Freeman, and thrill not his breast? 

I V th ®T® °“® out of bond ««e that halls not the word 
as the Bethlehem 8tar of the W®®tT»’ 

££? “rr "rr " “ r ■“» “ a « 

and the preservation of the Union. ™ the malnten * nc ® of “>• Constitution 

We welcome him to this Temple, the home of the oldest Grand Lodge In the Western Hen, 
honorvii predecessor Ce ‘ ebra “°“ ° f ^ -^tennlal anniversary of the initiation of his 

- ~ — « *-• 

To the Grant Master of Virginia, the jurisdiction of which Washington was a member ,d 

S^SSTT ® ubordlr “® bod3r: t0 th G ™ n(1 MMter of Massachusetts. ths 

SwTtaSSSi^" -'Iby const.tuted luthorlty of a Provlncl al Grand Master, and the 
-li . “ ® nbordlw * lod «® alter Washington; to the Grand Master of New 

arsey, the home of our first Provincial Grand Master; to the Grand Master of I .= iware one 
!j b ® ®‘ **' ** i '*'aer|eaIIy speaking, of our Jurisdictions, but generous In all other re- 
spelts; to the Grand Master of Maryland, a Jurisdiction of our creating and of which we are 
5^ di to the Grand Masters of each if th< Jurisdictions reprinted, tether with 
efr ,i.»rf r P ^ r vf T0U: *° th * committees bringing with them the Bible gaveL 

I Ti " W T*¥? 1 lnd ‘° the tru ® and trIed br «<”«>“ of our own JurtrtX 

I extend a most cordial, fraternal and heartfelt w, loom to our cer, monies. 

x7- rr d " b ': lr ° fher Ch9r,< * T - Q>Hagher. Met Worshipful Grand Maa- 
ter of Massachusetts. ,n wh.eh he Mid that he had brought with him from Boston a 

f n ° , Cn ur ° 8 ,nok of h - ’ r ot George Washington. In 1800 Martha Wash- 

" n r nt * hls T ° ck of halr to Rrothpr Samuel Dunn, who was then Grand Master of 

X T 7 i WM u P ^ “ the *° lden urn dwi *“«> b 7 Brother Paul Revere, and 
had been handed down by each succeeding Grand Master as a sacred heirloom. Bro. Oil- 

agher called attention to the relations of Freemasonry to the formation of this govern- 

, : ^ZT T * of tl,c neelftration of Independence being Masons, concluding 

ftther™ , IlMV ; n ? ft ' Us '" njrton Phi,,llw tllnt *¥ Nation might call him 

lather. In introducing Brother Roosevelt, Grand Master Tennis said that he is a worthy 
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successor of the Presidents from Washington to McKinley, and that all present loved, 
honored »nd expected him as magistrate and a man. V hen Brother hocasvelt uit ■<, 
he was given the grand honors. Brother Roosevelt spoke as follows: 

FREEMASON K Y AND CITIZENSHIP. 

Right Yorshlpfnl Grand Master and Brethren: 

No man could fall to be sensible of the honor of addruslng a body like this on an occasion 
like this. I should think that every man and Muon would be a better man for having been 
here today. I thank you, indeed, for having given me the chane to be present It swi 
to me that what this country needs more than anyth It* else Is to practice — not to preach 
only, bnt to practice — the vlrtnes realized In the career of the greatest Mason that ever lived — 
'Fashlngion — and to pay to his memory the homage of deeds, not merely words. 

One of the things that attracted me so greatly to Masonry, that I hailed the chance of be- 
coming a Mason, was that It really did act up to what we, as a government and as u people, 
are pledge d to— of treating each man on his merits as a man. When Brother George Wash- 
ington went Into a Lodge of the Fraternity he went Into the one place In the United States 
where he stood below or above his fellow;.:,, according to their offleia position In the lodge. 
Ho went into the place where the idea of our government was realized as far as It is 
humanly possible for mankind to realize a lofty ideal. And 1 know that you will not only un- 
derstand me, hut sympathize with me, when I say that, great though my pleasure is In be- 
ing her< as your guest In this beautiful Temple, and in meeting such a hody of men as this 
is that 1 am now addressing, I think my pleasure is even greater when going into some little 
lodge, where 1 meet the plain, hard-working men — the men who work with their hands — 
and meet them on a footing of genuine equality, not false equality, of genuine equality 
conditioned upon each man being a decent man, a fair-dealing man. 

Each one of us naturally is Interest "id especially in life as he sees it from his own stand- 
point. Each one of us that Is worth his salt, is trying to do his share In working out the 
problems that art" before ail of us now at the haginning of the twentieth century. Any man 
In puhiic life, whatever his position be, if he is interested at heart, I:,; the desire to do some 
kind of substantial service for his country. He must tvuiizu that the ind! : pez- „,bl. prereqnl 
site of success, under our institutions, is genuineness in the spirit of brotherhood. 

to; joni) should make and must make, each man who conscientiously and understanding^ 
take Its obligations, a Sine type of American citizenship, because Masonry teaches him his obli- 
gation to his fellows in practical fashion, it is a good thing to read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence f very Fourth of July; it is a good thing to talk of what Washington and his fellows 
did for us; but whnt coun > la how we live up to the lessons thus we read or that we speak of. 

The lesson of brotherhood, first and foremost, is to learn that lesson with a full heart on 
the one hand, and without a weak bead on the other. The lesson of hrotherhood— that Is the 
les&on that h as to be taught and to b© learned and applied to uc as a people. If we arc to solve 
the great Industrial and social problems of to-day. 

If we could get wage-worker; and employer In any given occupation or in any given dis- 
trict in a Lodge together, 1 would guarantee the result; 1 would guarantee what would happen. 
Is not that true? Do you not think so? Exactly, and 1 would guarantee It, because If that 
thing happened we would come into tho Lodge, all of us, each wanting to do what was good 
for his Brother; each recognizing that in our government every man of us has to be his 
Brother 1 ! keeper; not recognizing it in any spirit of foolish emotionalism; not under the im- 
pr salon that you con benefit your Brother hy some act of weak, yielding complacency that will 
b< * curse to him (and of course to you). That is not the way to benefit him. 

Masonry teaches us In this direction, and makes us care for the Brethren that stumble and 
fail, ad for the wives and little ones of those who are beaten down in the harsh battle of life. 
Of all things. It does not teach us to make believe that there are not any obstacle. It does 
not teach us that life can somehow be made soft and easy for every one. It cannot be. For 
many of us life is going to be very hard. For uach one of ns who does anything It Is going 
to have hard stretches In It If he does not put himself in the way to encounter, to overcrow 
tham, he won’t do anything that la worthy of being done. 
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Mi* ary teaches and fosters m the mu the qualities of self-r^pect and self-help, the q uall - 
t e. that make , -an fit to atand by hinmelt-and yet It m .t foeter in every one who ap^. 
cUtea It. as It should be ppreclated, the beantlful and solemn rltaal-it must foster in him a 
aenu'ne feeling for the right, of other, and for the feeling, of thers; u d Muon who ^Ip 

ST “ ^ - h ; l ,n * w ’’ th V * 8 free ,rom ttot «» of help patronising contf tension. I 
^ ““ T ot “/ mther *" wronged than patronised; would rather suffer in- 

60 ir * cond * 6ceMk> n Hr Ip given In a spirit of arrogance doe not benefit 
elth he giver or the receiver. Help given as an irksome dnty may poselhly do some good 

’ , ’ “““* ‘b* 1 he,p ®’ hm *■ not ,lke, l r 10 do oo to the man that Is helped. Help must be 

dlvon rationally, with a feellt of cordial good-will, that comes when a man h 'pa another 
knowing perfectly well, that the chance may come when It may te necessary for him to accept 
b®' P t N ° w> ,n f r “ f ® of t0 - d ‘y- *" ou, t complex Industrial centres, what do we ne d 
.. *tir ,TV° n * der,t “ d h ‘ viewpoint; to und tend that the other 

Z If' ® h 0 “ e 0,U, ,houId undl, tn nd that, and try to approach 

“f . bJect at | tosue any probl that arises, with the firm determination not to be weak; 
not to be foolle.. That is not being helpful to your brother. 

Weakness and folly e nd timidity are not helpful to your neighbor. Timid endurance of 
wrongdoing may ofte be, to commit the greatest evil that one possibly can commit against 
ones fellows; hut while acknowledging that, while insisting upon It that there shall be no 
yielding to wrong, yet It 1 ever necessary to rememher that you cannot appreciate the rights 

of he case, until you are able to -co and understand how your neighbor looks at It, how he is 
affected hy it. 

IOU take any Lodge where, us la the case in our own little Lodge you see the capitalist and 
wage-worker, men of all classes, men of every kind of social position and wealth, and see them 
B ** t,n t0Beth ' wlth the fe^in* for one another that should always go with Masonry- when 
one sees a Lodge such as that, a meeting such as that, one tees ho- a curtain small fragment 
of our industrial problem is being solved. 

It jot posslhle to hat the Ideal that I would like to have; to have, as I said, all of the 
best of all classes ant creeds represented in Mi tnry In every district; hut it is posslhle for 
each of us to go out into the world trying to apply in his dealing with bis fello he lessons 
of Masonry a hey are taught in the Lodge, and us they are applied in the Brotherhood. And 
so we can practically leu n from Washington how to deal with the problems of to-day. if w< 

, ® hl » “ot « * subject for formal eulogy, not os u subject for an academic Intel 

lectual exercise, hut as a living truth In our heart, and in our eouis, to ho acted upon and 
to be remembered In all our dealings with our fellow-men. I know how hard it la to talk of 
bli u ir without seeming In a sense to use cant expressions. It is one of the inevitable 
tendencies in dealing with the name ind record of any great man, to use conventional expres- 
sions, be aunt we are speaking of elementary virtues, and tbe very fact that the virtue are 
®* ta ’ t ary, there Is n* id to practice them every day and every hour, makes it difficult to 
talk of them in language that shall not seem commonplace. 

It was not Bushington’s genius alone that made him the great man of all time. Your 
Right Worshipful Gnuart Master spoke of four of the great color tf world figures jf Alex- 
miltf the Conqueror; of the career of Itannihal, the mightiest warrior of th«j ages; of 
* nd Napoleon, each of whom contained in a wonderful degree the career of emperor, 
ruler and law giver. Great men; hut thrice fortunate the nations that number no one of thutr 
among i»s men! Great men, who loom ever larger through the ages; hut well it is for us that 
we see their figures In the mists that loom aero the seas! Great men; but greater far was 
'v Islington; greater far was that man who should have been a "ason — Abraham Lincoln. 
Great men were our heroes, because our heroes had it In them to prefer their fellow-men to 
themselves; to prefer the State to their own ambition; to thetr own fancied or real well-being; 
because our heroes were heroes for ue primarily, and not for themselves. We are not going 
io hav# the chance, any of us, to do work that remotely approaches the work done hy them; 
hut each of us has his work, and according as in the aggregate all of us do, or do not do, our 
wveral tasks in the spirit In which Washington and Lincoln did theirs, accordingly aa that 
b, done nr not don® will this nation succeed or fall In ths century which h&» opunod before us. 
Washington and Lincoln! Washington, who, when he came Into a Lodge of Free and Accepted 
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UaMn*, came In on exact s*iu%!lty with any hnmble farmer or mechanic, or any one else who 
t » In that lodge; Washington tae Virginia country gentleman, the gentleman of good 
•tending, the man brought up to work (of coune, no man can be a good cltlsen unde onr 
*° rBm * nl '» b* 1» not brought np to work) hnt brought np to work r-der the aaler and 
« fter coadltona than the majority of h’e fellows. Washington on one 1 , and Lincoln oi 

the other! Uncoln, tho nncouih farmer's boy; reared In the irlndlng toil and poverty of a 
dtaoli cabin on the frontier; the man who worked with his hand*; the man who new knew 
what It was te talk In the soft plat e of the earth, and who made his way upward, until In our 
Pantheon his figure stands beside that of the d. ad hero of Mount Vernon 
Washington and Lincoln! We ’ook at them In this country alike. We are Incapable of the 
baseness that is. If we are good cltlsen*— la capable of the baseness of looking down on 
Lincoln because of his birth and bringing up; we art Incapable, If we are good cltlsen*, of 
almost greater baseness of Affecting to look down npon Washington because he was well 
to do and well brought up. There ure two thing to bo remembered: there Is Just as much 
temptation ev- before our people, a temptation that is Just as Important to be ©venom* ind 
'hrast to one side — the temptation to deify Improperly the lack of material well-being, the 
lack of success, ns there Is temptation to bow down overmuch to success. There Is a little 
book that has been translated from the French and printed recently, written by an Alsatian 
putor naaaed Chari; Wagner, who. If he is not a Mason, ought to be. It Is called the 
® Itnplt Ufa wish It could be circulated as a tract In numerous quarters of our country. 
The writer dwells specially upon the two sides, upon the baseness of paying overmuch 
heed to material considerations, showing what, of course, we all of us recognize In theory, 
but not all of us In practice— that It Is Just exactly is base to adopt an attitude of envlou: 
hatre ? towards tho* who have succeeded, as It Is to adopt a spirit of arrogance towards those 
whe have tailed and the fault Is the same in each case; the fault Is the Inability to put 
one's self In his brother’s place, and the inability to rise superior to the non-®; satiate of 
a man’s career. To flatter a mob or to cringe to the powerful, tbe two are not vices In contra- 
distinction to each other; they are the same kind of vice, only different in their manifes- 
tations — the demagogue and the courtier; the demagogue who for his own selfish pnrpoMS 
flatters one set of people, the courtier who for his own selfiiib purposes fiattars a single Indi- 
vidual, are, after all. In each case two people who stand in the same mean level of baseness; 
each according to his lights striving to flatter power as he fancies he sees It, and without n- 
gard to whether hr will do good even to those he flatten. To Satter a mob or to fall to 
realize that each man who in the aggregate may make a mob, is a man with whom we must 
deal; a man with something In common with ourselves; who cannot ever be made a good 
citizen by beir» crushed, but by being trained and el ->va ted— those are the lessons to be 
learned from Washington’s own career; Washington, who fought to make a State out of 
"Ashers and choppers and ploughmen;" Washington, who fought for Independence and put 
down disorder; Washington, who put down disorder and realized that It could only be prevent- 
ed from recurring ny righting any wrongs that had caused it; Washington, who approached the 
tocial problems of his generation In that spirit which must serve as our model In approaching 
the social probieroa of this day, if we are to solve them aright. Washington did his work 
not only because It was given to him to possess genius and power, the gift of command over his 
fellows, but because it was given to him to possess In a marked degree the qualities that every 
one of us has in him, If be choo- * to develop them; because his name was a synonym of hon- 
esty, of courage and of common sense, the three qualities for the lack of which no brilliancy, 
no genius can nrone, whether In a man or in a nation. 

Brothers, perhaps I ought to ask your pardon for having spoken to you In words which 
l suppose amount partly to a sermon and partly to a plea for help. My excuse Is, that I 

tel, as I am sure every man who knows anything of the real needs, governmental and «o- 

eial, of this country today feels, that we can work out aright the problems that con- 
front us only if men like those here, like you here, realize each of you has duties — don’t 
merely talk about them In your own parlors, but try to show in prscttal fashion that 
you intend each to do his part In solving the problems that have got to be solved. Our 
system of government Is the best In thf world for a people able to carry It on. Only the 

highest type of people can carry it on. We believe that we can. We know that we can Bnt 

wo can do It only if each of ua In hie dealings with the outside world carries Into It the spirit 
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that makes a T^ags* Mam*. tmrnmbiMBmm, Kuoii; If each *f ns strives to m n the 
clt “MP ■ w >»aiT carried < la aecerdane* with th* basic principles ( m ■has*, 
ud if ear of us ebowR k ardlng to hit power and In hi* place by hla action* the homai n to 
***** * lf * ***» la paid by the man with whom It la not Up-toyalty. hat 
wlt% whom It la that spirit la the heart that moat bear fruit indeed. 

Biotk- James M. lambrrton then read a carefully prepared address on “Waahiaf. 
ton as a Freemason.” Owing to its great length we can only quote the following extract : 

On Saturday evening, November th* 4th, 175*. In the little Tillage of Prederlckabnrg. in Eng- 
urnda ancient nd 1 loyal Colony and Dominion of Vlithua, at a regular stated meeting of 
the iOdg@ at rederickeburg," held In its Lodge-room, in the second story of the Market* 
House, Major George Washington was made an Entered Apprentice Mason. The trly mia- 
brlef - and thOM for November 4, 175*. give only the names of "Charles 
Lewis, George Washington,” which follow the “List of Member. N lines, 1st September 575*.” 
we cannot tell who were the recommendere, or the committee of Inquiry. The Market-Houie, 
long since torn down, whies* then stood on Main (or Caroline) Street and the pr sent irket 
Mley, we* f hrlck, the under part being used as a market, and the upper part wing gi , DD 
to rooms for the officials and to two larger rooms, one of which was rented by the Craft for 
a Lodge-roor nd th other used for balls and entertainments. In the ledger, which Is now 
w he mlnnte-book, under date of the following Monday, Is th. entry: “Nov. 6 
1752 Recelv oa Mr. Geo Washington for his entrance £2.3#” 

‘Vn iot ” 3rd March *” 17B3 ' «*• aol« entry is “Georg ) Washington passed a Pel- 
low craft. 

fe min of "4th August 5753, Which Day the Lodge being Assembled, preeent” eight 
offio i anc “there (the Barnes being givea), r ad: "The transaction! of the aisg are 
George Wat agton raised Master Mason Thomas James Ent’d an Apprentice.” 

It will be noticed that Washington was male an Entered Apprentice Mason more than 
'.e < month before he was twenty-one years of age. The requirement of the Old Charges (as 
printed In the Constitution of 1723) Is that the candidate shall he "of mature age;" and most 
of 3i would b* inclined to think that the tall, athletic adjutant general (six fret wo Inches In 
height itralght ai an Indian,” and, lf tradition be true, the only man who ever threw a 
‘ton across the Rippahannock at Frederlckehurg) was “of mature age" In 1752. 

Of this supposed “Irregularity” in Washington’s making, hitherto two so-called “ex plana - 
•ions” have been given-first, that he was supposed to be more than twenty-one years at the 
'Ime of his application, and the question was not adked, and he did not know the regulation; 
and, second, that a dispensation was ohtalned from the proper Masonic authority. As to the 
® rat °f these "explanations.” it is to be remembered that Washington wes well known In 
Fredericksburg, having spent his boyhood’s years until he was about fifteen In that neigh- 
»< flood, and since then had been a frequent visitor to se his mother and to attend to hla 
military duties. 1 do not believe the Brethren made any wrong supposition or neglected any 
regulation. As to the second “explanation,” It is likewise to be remembered that Washlugton 
WM entered at the third meeting of the Lodge, itn first hatting been held September 1, 1732, 
Old Style, and the nearest dispensing authority was no nearer than Boston (or posslhly Edln- 
emrghj nd In those day it took about three weeks to go trom Philadelphia to Boston. Under 
all the circumst ances. It Is difficult to believe that any dispensation was either sought for, or 
obtained, by the rawly constituted Lodge. A third “explanation” hi; recently been sug- 
gested hy the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Correspondence of Virginia, Brother 
Joseph W. Eggleston, M. D.—i amely, the "confusing effect of the change of the calen- 
dar.” which, hy th* Act of 24 George II. (i. e„ 1761) c. 23. went Into effect In September of 
1762, Just intimated. Brother Eggleston, In his "Masonic Life of Washington,” In the 
‘Official Souvenir of th* Centennial of the Death of C»rgs Washington,” says, “Many of 
hi* hlographfcrs state his birth as having occurred Fehruaiy 11, Old Style, 1731-2, and doubt- 
lews th* record being 1731, no one even thought of counting up the elapsed time, hut all as- 
sumed that he was over twenty-one,” This, It seems to me. is hardly creditable to the Intelli- 
gence of our ancient Fredericksburg Brethren. 
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Just when twenty-one btctJM the “suture sgo” In Pennsylvania I now say, In 

franklin’* Reprint of thi Constitution* of 1723, published in 1734 in this city (the Ant .la- 
conic Book pnbiished in America), no chance from two tty-five to tw*uty-om appears; at.1 it 
it an Interesting fact that Franklin himself had Jnst passed his twenty-fifth birthday, in the 
month before he was entered in St John’s Loam In this city. When It is recalled that al- 
though Washington was entered in November, he was not crafted nntil March 3, the first 
meeting after he was tweaty-ons, and that tome at least of the Fredericksburg Brethren 
were of Scotch extraction, Daniel Campbell, tb Master when Washington was Initiated, hav- 
ing obtained from the Grand Lodge at Edinburgh, la 1768, “an ample charter,” I incline 
to the opinion that tho Lodge was. originally constitnted under Scottish regulations, and I 
believe those regulations were rigidly enforced. 

Later, November 25, 1769, the Lodge adopted twenty-one as the age for Initiation. The 
Scotch regulation would fully explain the del Ay In Washington's advancement, and dispose 
of the suggestion that the daisy was caused by a “lock of money,” a suggestion utterly 
lacking in probability when Washington’s financial circnmstnncra, as shown by his ledger now 
In the Department of State, are considered. A few days after he was Initiated he received 
£66 from the sale of some “lotts.” The delay in taking the second aud third degree* is 
likewise easily understood when Washington’s place of residence, forty-five miles away, and 
his military and professional engagements are considered. However, whether of Scotch con- 
stitution or not, that it wa« in accord with the regulations in this country, at least in Penn- 
sylvania, that a man might be Initiated before he was twenty-ont , is shown conclusively by 
two foot note? in the Ahimais Heron first issued by this Grand Lodge, in 1783; one note pro- 
dding that “no person be made in future under the age of twenty-one,” and repealing the 
other note, which stated that twenty -one "was a proper rule for general observation, before 
a person can be advanced to the sublime degree of Master Mason.” 

It is, therefore, clear that thort was no irregularity whatsoever in Washington’s initiation 
before be wss twenty-one. 

Washington attended his Lodge on September 1, the next meeting after he was ralaod, an d 
left In a ft w weeks as Governor Dinwiddle’s messenger to the French, who were advancing 
into English territory towards the head-water* of the Ohio. He is next present January 4, 
1766. After 1771, the Lodge records are missing. 

The convention, which met In 1777 to form the Grand Lodge of Virginia, recommended “his 
Excellency General George Washington as a proper person to fill the offlea of Grand Master,” 
but, as ho was off with th army, ha could ...rdiy accept the office; doubtless, had he been will- 
ing to accept, Fredericksburg Lodge would gladly have chosen him as its Master, therehy 
qualifying him for the higher station. 

Th® minutes of Lodge No. 3, of this city, for December 23, 1778, show that a committee was 
“appointed to wait upon No. 2 to concur in & proper move to address his Excellency Gen- 
eral Washington to attend the procession next St. John’s Day who report that the Musters 
elect of the different Lodges of this city do personally wait upon Bra. G«nl. Washington and 
inform him of the time place and mode of th, procession." 

The Pennsylvania Packet or the General Advertiter of Saturday, January 2, 1779, contained 
a full account of the procession, which Is too long to read. About three hundred attended, 
sfc sixth in the order of the procession being four deacons, bearing wands, the seventh 
‘His Excellent:, our illustrious Brother George Washington, Esq., supported by the Grand 
Master and his deputy." After prayers by the Rev. Mr. White, afterwards first Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, and an anthem “hj sundry of th* hrethren,” Rev. Brother William Smith, D. D., 
preached "a most excellent and weii-adapted sermon,” which was afterwards printed in pam- 
phlet form, being dedicated to Washington, and a copy was e*nt to him; and it is the second 
in a volume of "Masonic Sermons,” mentioned In the inventory of his estate, and now in the 
Boston Athenaeum. 

Our Ah linen Heron, adopted In 1781 and issued in 1783, was dedicated to Washington, and 
it waa the Intention to print his arms aa well as the “Mason’s Arms," but they did not ap- 
pear; why, is not known. 

The Grand Lodges of New York, in 1785, Virginia, in 1791, and Massachusetts, in 1792, dedi- 
cated to him their “Book of Constitutions” or “Abiman Reron.” 

It Is s»iu that the toast of "General Washington” was firs* proposed at a Masonic cetebra- 
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Th« work of tki various P*ovlnclal Grsad Lodges being 'listnroed by the w it warn nut 
** tnr * 1 tor **• Br *«■ of tho gray to think of a Gretsl Master over all the Bn i. C 
J : Kn haring 1 mind for thnt static their beloved com — n dor 

Snch a movement m so is o ha* originated at a meeting of American Unloa Lodaw 1 id 
Morriatowe, New Jeraey, Do. «nber 15, 1779. and crtalaly /- 

" . the . *!■**"“■* •** f »«*« - i««e«a Ot a convention of ^ vprt 

0 1 be d at Slorrlatowo, on February 7 i7go 

'! onr , Qr “< 1 ■«« baring had the matter propoeed on Bomber *0 

I *, determined, on January IS, 17S0, unanimously, that they should now nominate 
Grand Master of Masons thro’out the United 8tates," and "Sundry respectable Brethren heina 
hen put in nomination It was mored that the Ballot b. put for ?hem wdZUk 

*^T J 0?”* ConiB “ a(ler ' lD Chlef oT th Arm lea US 
, ‘ Vi .T/? 8nt ,n nomination he was balloted for acsordlnely as Oral *st* 
and Elected by the unanimous rote of the whole Lodge.” 7 Master, 

The aseattag of American Union Lodge on St. John the Evangelist's Day ref., rred to shore 

SJSilUtodSdta cT 01 * Ut3r - elght Tl *ltors, among them twelve Pennsylvania 

thren, Including Colonel Thomu Proctor, Master of Lodge No. 19. 

, “ t * r *? tln * c o rr **P°ndence took place between onr Grand Lodge and that of Massachu- 

Tnlt rUfr ''' throurh ’ “ d ’ thoneh renewed, our Gland Lodge has 

nnlformly refused to approve it. 

However, that the action of the Army Lodges and of our Grand Lodge got abroad le shown 

U* Z 0f VS htta " rro “ * ^ « C * Francois, on the UlZ ofZn 

directed to General Washington as Grand Master of All Amenta, soliciting a charter which 
weraprraen^tooo.G , I^dge February 3. 1786. Th am. thtog to L^nby. mUS 
«« K ‘he nbverse nowing the bust of Washington, with the le-end “O. Wash- 

,! M ,E ^* a ' deBt 1797 ’’ the reverse howteg many Masonic emblems, with the legend Amor 

?hu JT" ° \ ° °- M ” (i e " °*° r *® WMhI ton, General Grand MsUerL 
tamkinf^L been supposed to be of English origin, but there Is reason for 

thinking it the work of a member of this Grand Lodge, Brother Peter Getz, for -veral years 

P ‘ °”' Of thrae medal, may be se^ ,n thl^S 

Gran? sw. hW , ® T,d ** 1 c ®’ rh0WiEg ll0W widespread was the belief that Washington war a 
rUZ n^io !i een .n * ntrsr ' incorrect, It I. true, made by the Secretary of Barton 
If/®’ No /°’ at Hamilton, Ontario, in hi* mluute of December 12, 1800, ’’that a letter war, 
oZd^L™* ,/?/ SeC , reUrr ln,ormlt ' thl * L «*» of Communication received from the 
JUZtl^i.r “ 8y,T “ la announcing the death >f th* R. W. O. Mattel Washington, and 
requesting this Lodge to go In mourning at their public and private meeting? Six month* ” 

t8w ! W “ * Lod **’ No - at Yorktown, Virginia. It is extinct now, and lta 
re»rt. aw not tot* round. In 1850, Pa. Grand Master Scott, of Virginia, ioubtless had 
"1 *“ alnabI ®' wh "• ° n tbe <- >d of Februi ry of that year, he sald,- 
t . „ „ “ a mlIIter J 8t »ra terminated on the heights at Yorktown. In that village was 

^ T" b r eUM - W “ ' DKt0n “ d M.r,b.„ a^ N.T 

Masomr*’ 4 ’ d bT b Un, ° n h®” abundBnt testimony to the beautiful tenets of 

tb « l »awllsf* D. , Friday, December 27, 1782, Washington attended a meet- 

I wa™ te Z 011 " h °' igf ' No - 1( at Poughkeepsie, New York, of which Major Andrew Billings, 
a warm friend, was the Master. * ’ 

n.!iTiiV^* 0,n « tr Alexandria Brethren, doubtless In Ignorance of the formation of the 

oZtlo^fundl, !T» ( r W r h ‘ Ch ’ ‘ ° f ,a< lt tba ‘ >*» to hav. suspended 

otwratlo& K und _ date of Jun. 8, sen: an replication to the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania 

but - th.™' Presented at the Quarterly Communication on .ptember 2, 1782: 

n T UW ,0und t0 h® a “ Mc *™" M “0“. th* warrant was not granted 

wUhtortl ’ n W ?. h . tlm ® lSrot,,er rtob * rt A<!aa >’ • warm personal friend of 

wunington, had been made an Ancient/* 
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On Chrutmaa-eva of that /ear Washington returned to Mount Vernon, having on the pre- 
vious day, at Annapolis, realised publicly bis commission, to Congrws, after baring previously 
«sc9ft»a> that Congress preferred that method of a personal audience to his atrely send- 
ing In his r ilgnation In writing. 

The li ir Lod,-;e at once (on December 24) wrote their distinguished Brother and neighbor 
an appreciative letter, to which h te replied on the JSth very cordially. 

As the General could not "Join them In tls is needful business’’ on St. John’s Day. It was 
proposed to give an entertainment in his honor on Febrnary 20, but It was found that would 
not snlt Washington. However, an Invitation to dlnr with them on the Anniversary of St. 
John the Baptist was promptly accepted, *«d the mlnntes of the Lodge, on June 24, 1784, show 
"His Excellency, G. Washington" first among the “ V'Mtlng Members;” and also, — 

“The Worshlpfnl Master read a most Instructive lecture on the rise, progress and ad- 
vantages of Masonry, and concluded with a prayer suitable to the occasion " 

After dinner, the Brethren returned to the Lodge-room, when, the record says, — 

"The Worshipful Master, with the unanimous consent of the brethren was pie i ed to admit 
his excellency General Washington as an honorary member of Lodge No. 39. Lodge closed 
In perfect harmony at six o’clock.” 

Thi Pennsylvania Packet or the General Advertiser, published In this city on Tuesday, Jnly 
13, 1784, contains thu following, under the heading "Alexandria, July 1:’’ 

"On Thursday, the 24th ult. the brethren of Lodu’e No. 39 met at their Lodge-room to cele- 
brate the Festival of St. John the Baptist, where a discourse adapted to the occasion was de- 
livered by the worshipful master— -After which they walked In procession accompanied by 
their Illustrious brother his excellency general Washington, to Mr. Wine’s tavern, where they 
dined and spent the remainder of the day In enjoyments becoming their benevolent and re- 
spectable Institution.” 

In th« long list of "Members of Lodge No. 39,” In the beginning of the old minute-book, 
we find Washington's name duly recorded as a member. 

In August of 1784, Brother the Marquis de Lafayette made a visit to Mount Vernon, and 
brought with him for Washington ft Masonic apron of white satin, upon which the Marquise 
de Lafayette had very beautifully embroidered, with colored silks, a number of Masonic em- 
blems, Including a "mark” — a bee-hive-— on the flap. This .pron is now before you. 

After Washington’s death It teas presented by his legatee* In 1816, to the Washington 
Benevolent Society of Philadelphia and when that Society dissolved, In 1829, It was presented 
to our Grand Lodge. 

The beautiful box which contained the apron, and also a sash, was presented to Alnxandrla- 
Washington Lodge, No. 22, having been kept with the Watson-Cossoul apron, which that Lodg« 
so Justly treasures, ome have been led into thinking that that apron was the one worn by 
Washington when he laid the corner-stone of the National Capitol in 1793, but such Is not 
the fact. 

My Brethren, I think you will now believe with me that the prayer which was offered In 
that dimly lighted Lodge-room in the old brick Market-Hous In far-off little Fredericksburg, 
on that November evening, one hundred and fifty year? aeo. was abundantly answered, and 
that that candidate for Ftcemaaonry did, Indeed, dedicate his life to the service of God, and 
become a true and faithful Brother among us. 

Faithful and true be was; and so, until to each one of us there cornea, one by one, the sum- 
mons which all must obey, let us be faithful and true, so that he and you and I. as he him- 
self said to m of Pennsylvania, may hereafter "meet as brethren In the Celestial Temple 
of the Supreme Architect;” or until all our expectant eyes uhuil behold the sun of time to set 
behind the everlasting hills, when to finite minds .nail be revealed the Infinite eternity of God. 

Brother Stewart L. Woodford, of New York, spoke on “Washington as a Citi- 
zen.” The various Grand Masters were vailed upon and extended greetings on be- 
half of their various jurisdictions. Brother Cortlandt Whitehead, Grand Chaplain, 
then made a prayer, and the Grand l-odge was formally closed. The participants then 
adjourned to the Banquet Hall, where, from 4 o’clock till 6.30, the most elaborate 
banquet ever given in the Temple was served. 
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derations of ths Banquet Hall were of wide satin ribbon in purple bloc tad 
lellow, with thousand! at *stamn leans* and white chrysanthemums. The window* 

rtlIf b ^ ted w»th plant? and from the columns hang festoons of flower* and 
obbew tor* of canary birds flew about the groat hall, finally alighting in the palms. 
„ foliage of <br room and the towering epergncs were filled with electric light" that 
Be 1 like fireflies of gorgeous odor. A Table Lodge was opened at 7 o’clock, and 
the toasts were as follows 

The Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania,” by Brother E. A. Tennis, R. W Grand Master. 
7 ,Cmr ' 7 ot “ T Deceased B «ther George Washington,” by Brother George W Guthrie, 
of Pennsylvania “ Freemasonry Around the Globe,” by Brother Henry C. Fotter, Hi* 
lop of New ! irk. “ The Country of which Washington was the Father,” by Brother 
George B. Orladey, Judge of Superior Court of Pennsylvania “The Gnmd Lodge 
of which It isbmgton was a Member,’ by Brother Oscar Keros, M. W. Grand Master 
of irpmia. “The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania,” by Brother William A. Stone, 
Governor f Pennsyl inia. “Our Sister Grand Lodges,” by Brother Thomas J. 
•hryock, M. W. Grand Master of Maryland. " Our Honored Guests,” by Brother J, 
Prankim Fort, Justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. "The Day We Cele- 
brate, t'other Samuel W. Pennypackcr, Governor-elect of Pennsylvania. “All Oar 
Fr ns by Brother Charles Emory Smith, of Pennsylvania. After the singing of 
“ Auld Long Syne ” the c elebration was brought to a close. 

The •°** v «nirB were a ronze medal, engraved at the United States Mint, with the 
heud of Washington in profile to the left, after Stuart’s portrait, and the event which it 
commemorated inscribed upon it, and a white ehims plate decorated in blue, the border 
b’sinf s » ^production of the border on the ehina presented to Washington by the French 
officers who served under him, and in the centre the Washington eoat-of-arms from his 
book plate. 

Loan Exhibition op Wasiiingtoniana. 

The Celebration of the sosqui-centennial anniversary of the Initiation of Brother George 
>V a* hington into Freemasonry afforded a fitting opportui j*. in fi icli to diiecl. the at- 
tention of the Brethren to the striking personal character of “our great patron and 
leader. The personality that made so deep an impress on the world’s history has not 
lacked for appreciation; artists, sculptors and men of letters have vied with one another 
in the endeavor to portray mod faithfully their famous subject. No other man has ever 
hv*d of whom so many portraits have been made, and it is noteworthy that amidst th* 
multitude of these, not a ingle carieature is known to exist. There is thus seen to be on 
hand ample material from whieh to draw for a worthy appreciation of the personal side 
of our illustrious Brother. With the view of deepening such appreciation and of &TOU 8 * 
ing a more wi 3c ipread interest, the Committee on Scsqui-centennial decided that a Loan 
Exhibition of BVhmgtoniana in the Masonie Temple, Philadelphia, would be a fit ting 
adjunct to the celebration. In pursuance of this plan they directed Brother George P. 
Rupp, of Philo Lodge, No. 444, Librarian of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, to col- 
t "f and arrange in suitable form such Wa hingtoniana as were obtainable. Brother 
Rupp succeeded in making very remarkable and extremely interesting collection. It 
WM m&3t important exhibition of Washingtonian* ever held in Philadelphia. The 
Exi bition was open from November the first to December the sixth. The number of 
exhibits were 1,044, contributors 72 and visitor* 48,552. 




PART Yin. 

A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT ARABIC ORDER OF THE 
NOBLES OF THE MYSTIC SHRINE FOR NORTH 

AMERICA. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

■T .V03LC Witt i X BOfca, 1EC0BDEB AXD HISTORIAN, " LU LC ” T5JIPLE, PBILADILPM1A 


T HE concise, comprehensive hii-tories of tlie “ Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine,” which have (teen already published, have been based entirely 
upon an Order that was instituted by Ali, cousin and son-in-iaw of the Prophet 
Mohammed, in Arabia, in A. D. 644, and which wa foundetl at Mecca. 

The object of its organization was not essentially different from that of the Vigilante 
in quite a number of the Western States, notably California. 

Noble Dr. Walter M. Fleming, of Mecca Temple, New York, is generally credited 
with presenting a full and true history of the Order, and is probably the b 't informed 
shrine historian, if not altogether the only owe who has ever attempted to show its origina- 
tion, objects, growth md usefulness. lie is, therefore, entitled to all the credit which 
naturally attaches to a work of this special character, and we accordingly doff our fez to 
his acknowledged wisdom. But as Masonic historians acknowledge frankly that the 
origin of Masonry is unknown, and the legends are given for what they are worth, the 
placing of the origin of this Order at Mecca is a fancy of the imagination which historians 
in general hs :e a license to claim use of. 

It lias been so often stated, and s* often repeated, that the Order of the Mystic Shrine 
was founded in New York, in 187 by Nobles William J. Florence, Dr. Fleming and 
Albert Leighton Rawson, that it is adopted by many nobles of the Order as sn indisputa- 
ble fact. The latter noble had been initiat’d into the Order of Rekta-h Dervishes in 
1853, and was thereby able to give the others some valuable hints which were availed of 
and intelligently mixed into the compilation of facts and fancies which subsequently were 
handed out to a waiting and anxious constituency. 

It may, indeed, be truthfully said that Dr. Fleming succeeded in causing the general 
impression to prevail that Noble Florence had imported the secrets of the Order from the 
East, and had tnrncd to the Doctor for applying them here. The plan was a valuable 
one, as the immense popularity of Noble Florence gave the Order an impetus which it 
would not have attained under different auspices. The actual fact therefore remains that 
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A HISTORY OF THE NOBLES OF 

,*r. Fleming and William S. Patterson, who, by their devotion to the Order, had become 

mr^r* 0 ’ T" 6 m ° Ved t0 i ‘ ,Ves,i S a,e ,he Pn'neiple. of the OnS in 

7 ■ , Va f . VCr ' V n,Uch attrartfJ '•>' wl *»t he learned of it abroad, ,no etermi ,ed 

to organize a brand, of it in this country, and a* “7?%” Florence was better known thu 
he, huu aid wa . en Intel ... putting it in proper sha,* to make it attractive and popular 
The numeral success to the present time has far exceed*! the molt Lining 
P ^° f . th ,n venters, wlllle 't* moral tone and reputation have been kc.4 rithin the 

taXi," 8 ,*:" «' lM In, n« it l,<, r «or 

their fr its In ^ 1 ,ranf « resse,, 8 ' ra P *7 »*«..* the nature! laws will assert 

tl.e.r fru.ts m accordance w.th the nature of tin soil in whioh thev are planted 

There was never a man who was, in fact, perfect in morels and untainted by sin in 

i . ° BrW ’ "‘! h onc exce P t,on , a “d He was divine. It may truthfully he said 'that in 

Zt?:zrz'v r is *-r hyc * n b ^JLtanJzj: 

ty,* better code of moral attribute, or noble instinetstl.au in the pcreounel of the 
Order of the Myst.e Shnne. That the Order first found light in the roller and r the 
time stated in the published histories of to-day is not in keeping with tin facts whic h 
recent discover.*, have revealed, will be the subject of this histofv, and that these facts 
hat are here.,, published cannot be denies! by any of the numerous Egyptologists, scientific 
.^rehers and scholarly students of the lost arts and sciences w ill be adhered to but with- 
out disputations and excitable controversies. * 

ofti: r L kn :i^r f T' y ‘ iS, ° ry in Efr -' pt and Aral,!a is more exact than that 
of the firet ages of any other country „. the world. The range covered the unparalleled 

:;i °f '"r.'lmn-aud years. Prof. P.tric gives 5800 B. C. as the date of the highest 
prehistoric civilization and 7000 B. C. as the rise ot that civilization. The pyramid 

flet'thal r/’T’l ^ 3600 “■ C ' W1 '- V > ***> b. a, eepted as a,! Wrt 

. , ‘ '* ( was kno "' n m'thinjj of until the year 6 14 A. D.? That it had n„ ex 

S^a£: 0^,he,,,OWi,, be0l<ar,ysho "„ ™ tbe following collation of facts 

There have been peri, sis i„ iron, an history when the action of the Turk who nicks 
up and preserves every stray piece of inscribe 1 paper bccm.se it may eont i , 1 c , 'f 
Allah has been h.ghly reasonable. Such, in fact, is the present attitude of Il.e arel, 

p g ' St a ' K W fragmW,S of W™ be encounters in the rubbish of bnri d 

tgyp .an Arabian an, Greek cities, precious because they are .roe, here, 1 he re 

It T'“T ""''It Ca “ *» what | ir '<H'less syllables they may contain Bn i e 
demeanor, winch ,s r.gi.t i„ the infancy of a young literature or amid the vretfere of »» 

8,1 ^Even" 'll ' V1 t 0l ! y U, ". alI . C<, for a " a h ,<! tl.e piffieulty is to keep out of print. 

Ecen without the print, ,.3 press the scholars of the Alexandrian .xriod f„„ n ,I lit, ra 
urngett.ng too much tor them. What must it he now, when ever; 1% ne ^ t 

Iril Hviexal pro,, "°" , « n,oro Ii,t>rar >' matter in an hour than all the 

senhes ° f Alexandria could i.ave turned out in a generation? 

critieisnl Sr'” t “ an ° ie,,t tim ™ *»“* have elicited ai.nndanee of 

criticism, doubtless tarn roe#, but the i.tcrary review ran scarcely hive existed Everv 

intellectual condition favored, hut material eouditions fori, ado. Iho circulation of oul 
"Hj wit rw ,,.ns: nor, m lad, uhen the hi<li*|*imihle exigonHwtnf onliiiary life 
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bad been satisfied, did enough papyrus remain for the books and the comments also. 
It can rarely be said now, as it often could of old, that a single book is the ehief 
repertory of knowledge on any imjRjrtant subject. While, therefore, epitomes of informa- 
tion are more frequent than ever, epitomes of particular authors have become rare. The 
beneficial *vstem was comparatively easy to apply in ancient times, when the world 
posses* i but 'iterary language, and that one in which the standard of excellence was 
both lofty ami we!! «t* "ned. It was not difficult for a Greek to decide, for instance, 
that out nine of toe no .erous lyrie poets of Hellas deserved to be accounted canonical, 
and die conditions of literary composition had so greatly altered lietwcen the times of 
Simo.:’_'«i ■ -id those of Aristarchus that there was little prospect of the rekindling of a 
“ Lost Pleiad,” or 01 the intrusion of a tenth muse into the hallowed circle. Obedient 
antiquity bowed to the prescribed laws of taste at Athens and Alexandria, but Pascal’s 
writ does not run in Britain, or Carlyle’s in France. 

In this connection it cannot lie admitted that the history of this Order, so imperfectly 
inscribed and in sneli erudo and almost unreadable condition, could have been understood 
even by the most patient ami ambitious student, as forming the original plans and ritual- 
istic form of the Order of the Mystic Shrine which arc parts of the work as exemplified at 
the present time. That the Order existed hundreds of years prior to the days of Kalif 
All may be accepted as an historical fact. Well-preserved papyrus writings have con- 
firmed the truth of this statement, and farther 1 laek into the more remote ages have 
stones been unearthed with symlxdistic figures and signs that open an easy way to the 
establishment of a positive faith in the origin of the Order, its purposes and usefulness, 
its application and benefits, appealing with special force to the general heart and con- 
science of the people who lived in that period of the world’s history. 

We know comparatively little of the customs of those years ; the people who com- 
prised the generations that have come into the world and gone out of it; the manner in 
which they conducted their business ; the sports in which they indulged ; the corporations, 
comparnc-, societies and clubs to which they must have belonged ; the social part of their 
lives ami the tragic parts which they played. We see the imaginative pictures of Moses, 
Joah, David, Rvchak ami his brother Baauali, Solomon ami a few of the children of Israel, 
but in no case arc they represented as bung happy and contented mortal human beings. 
None of them have a pleasant smile on their faces, or show in anv degree anything hut a 
very solemn kind of demeanor as their daily diet. Imagine Hezekiah or St. Paul tell- 
ing a humorous story j of Isaiah or Ezekiel laughing at some joke of the stone period. 
It appears absurd simply for the reason that these characters of biblical lore are never 
depicted in a natural manner. 

Ami yet it is proper to imagine them as being like ourselves, jolly at times, full of 
mirth and frivolity upon certain occasions, eager to be on hand at the sessions of the 
Shrine, and perhaps indulging in a game of baseball or eriekot. Why not? We cannot 
believe that the people who inhabited this earth 3000 years B. C. were ignorant, mor- 
bid, void of the common means of obtaining a living, thoughtless, base or deceiving, ami 
with no intelligence or idea of the higher functions of the intellect There should he 
no question of their being as able to conduct the ceremonies of the Mystic Shrine a . are 
we. There is nothing in history to indicate that they were not in possession of the same 
degree of ability to build nnisqucs excelling in splendor and magnificence the new Maajccd 
of “Lu Lu” Temple of Philadelphia. 
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We behold the work of their hands on the rocks in the unearthed cities of past ages. 
We find among the rubbish of destroyed countries, deep down in the dark and gruesome 
eaves which the people of the present ige have brought to light, many signs of a lan- 
guage fruitful of information of a valuable character aud far beyond my conceived 
idea heretofore expressed of the talent and skill whieh it is uow shown was possessed by 
the people in thee* ancient and almost forgotten cities. 

The emblem? of our Order have been found in many strange placer and hundreds of 
feet below the earth’s surface. It is said that the story of one human life, as it was really 
lived, has not been told in five thousand years. It follows, then, that notwithstanding 
the immense mags of material whieh has been given to the world with reference to Moham- 
med, there m no assurance of anything like historical accuracy. The present generation, 
however, does not take the word history so seriously as did its great-grandfathers. 
And yet, as “seeing is believing,” and as the pick and spade have done mueh for 
science and history, we throw away all doubts of the Order of the Mystic Shrine being a 
prehistoric institution when its establishment ages before the thought ever entered tlie 
minds of our esteemed contemporaries, Dr. Fleming md “Billy" Florence, to originate, 
as they supposed, this ancient of all ancients, which they were pleased to name at its re- 
taining the “A A. O. N. M. S.” They erred only in the fact that they did not go baek 
far enough to find its original parents. Had they done so, it would have taken mam- 
years of patient delving and digging and waiting to reach the actual foundation of their 
child’s original birthplace. 

This labor was left for others to accomplish, and the value of their fidelity to the 
cause has won for them the undying gratefulness of their compatriots and the perpetual 
esteem of all scientific men. 

It would be difficult to make a definition that would do justice to the term “ ancient 
Wtfory; ” but it might run in a confused jumble of traditions, distorted to suit special 
pleaders ; then rejumbled and mixed and confused, ml is tort'll according to the design of 
each new writer — the story of noble actions of big-minded men recast in the crucible of 
petty intellects, untrained in public life and unfit to grasp even the commonplace — the 
8t>ry of petty actions seiaed upon by enthusiasts and exalted into a nobility which would 
have lieen lieyond the recognition of the origiual actors, truths taken by weli-tr 'aning 
men and so changed by ignorance and lack of comprehension and unfitness to judge that 
it loses all semblance of its original seif ami becomes a misshapen tiling without more than 
a vestige of the fact upon which it is supposed to be based. This is ancieut history. 
Facts, held up to the public view and upon which tiie light of heaven shines, never fail 
to convince. Upon facts we present our case. Both those who wrote during the life of 
Mohammed aud those who wrote in the succeeding caliphates were actuated solely by in- 
terested motives. 

The European writers of the succeeding centimes were iiieliued piously to distort the 
iufomint.on which had come down to them in order to support their theories. But, 
according to the testimony of ail, Mohammed lived for fifty years a life, first of business 
inti'gritv, then of philosophical study, and finally that of a man with a mission who en. 
(lures patiently the loss of fortune and friends while inspired with lofty ideals of lieuefiting 
his people. Then caine his flight from Mecca to Mcdinah, when apjuireutly liis fortunes 
nad readied their lowest ebb, and his assumption of both spiritual and civil leadership in 
his new home. His tremendous egotism led him to rank himself above all the prophets, 
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iueludiug Abraham and Moses, The account of his passing through the six hea, ens and 
finally reaching the seventh is familiar to the readers of the lives of great men. He 
found Allah sitting on the throne, and saw that the celestial inhabitants were angels with 
seventy thousand heads, each head having seventy thousand tongue and each tongue 
sjieakiiig even ty thousand different languages, in which they incessantly chanted the 
praisi s of the Mo t High. Here Mohammed (God favor and preserve him) revived 
from God the doctrines contained in the Koran, and fifty prayers were prescribed for the 
daily duty of all true believers. 

The hour of c -th is irrevocably fixed for the Moslem Nothing he can do to avoid 
da- ger will ciiang ' it by one second >f time, and this belief has been implanted more 
deeply than any other in the creed of Mohammed. He has no reason to run to a place 
of safety or ttempt to dodge the lightning’s shaft. Whether in bed, at his table or on 
the battlefield, the same dangers are presented to his imagination. So he always goes out 
freely and without fear to meet the foe. This is but a small part of Mohammed’s life 
ami career as we find it in history. Is it true? Is it a faet? We hear wonderful stories 
about other great men of many years agonc, but their divinity might reasonably be ques- 
tioned. When we see tablets ujion which are plainly printed the Rules and Regulations 
" "7; 8 ovur " Ulp Order of ' the Mystic Shrine, and which have been easily deciphered by 
reliable professors who have made a life-study of such matters, and which tablets have 
lain for ages untouched and uusceu until the explorers began their work and oiieued up 
pri.eless treasures, we meet a truthful filet that requires 110 fietiou to polish. 

" ,,en > *" reccut years, an Arabic scholar discovered the story of “ Aladdin ” among 
the Persian manuscripts in the Louvre, Paris, there was rejoicing amoire the Orientalists 
and the eritics generally. They felt that something had been added to human history so 
thoroughly lmd the value of the collection come to be known. The Arabians themsel’ves 
put but little value upon the collection. It might be mentioned that the Arabian critic 
were as solier a lot of gentlemen as arc found in the same class to-dav, and sometimes 
overlooked human interests. When once or twice during the lapse of centuries th, y men- 
tioned the romances of the Arabian Nights, it was as a “corrupt lxv.k of silly tales.” 

1 lie two definite Arable retirences to the “Nights” occur in works of the tenth century. 
In these vre are told that the tales are from a Persian book called “Hizar Aficma ” 

( thousand Tales) ! But they are painfully Mohammedan through and through, and ac- 
cor, mg to the best scholars belong to the eighth or tenth century of our era. Sir Richard 
Burton used to tell these stones to his Arab friends, so well had he learned then , us he 

sat a mt then- camp fires, without his companions once suspecting that he was not an 
Arab aud a Moharamedau. 

Regarding the origin of these stories, it is unnecessary to discuss here the many points 
of controversy wind, have been raised. They have been fully treated by Sir Rfchanl 
.;" 7 ° n tl,e / rm,W which forms a part of Volume VIII of “The Arabian 
* ' lt t rta "“ ircntS ,” a " d we merpl . v »>ention the occlusions at which he arrived : 

1. I he framework of the book is purely Persian, perfunctorily Arabised: the arche- 
tv|K> being the Hizar Afisaiia. 

2 . The work assumed its present form in the thirteenth century. 

•’>. Hie author is unknown, for the best reason— there never was one. For informa- 

,ou f" ng the ed,tors a,Kl copyists, we must await the fortunate discovery of some 
manuscript. 3 
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depth of about thi* inches, probably for the comfort of the utters, occupied a space of 
n< rly 'our hundred feet, and as the number of rows that wore in sight exceeded f rty 
fall of them not having been uncovered) it was calculated by Professor A wallah that at 
‘heir regular sessions neatly five thousand must have participated at one time. 

An inetrumeut shaped somewhat like our gavels, and made of a flinty stone, was 
... uid at El Oued — probably used for the purposes now maintained. Five other article* 
which must have formed parts of the paraphernalia then in nae by the members of the 
supjicsal Temple which occupied that portion of the cut way, are wonderfully made. 
On, is in the form of a perfect crescent; another represents the moon, with seven stars 
around it, and another the sun, from which, to distinguish it from a mere sphere, emanate 
1 1 of light, made by cutting the edges like a saw with long but irregular teeth. 

Two ( .ometre* jouth of Biskra lives! a race of men, su|ierior in knowledge and bear- 
teg i II the mark of having originally come from some northern eountrv, possibly China, 
from the peculiar formation of their handmade culinary articles and fishing tackle, great 
quantities of whieh have been found in that region from time to time, and the late Dr. 
Bacliliurst, LL.D., of Edinburgh, gave it as his opinion that they were men of excep. 
tiornii ability— of largo ideas anti stroug wills— of genius, as genius is commonly under- 
stood, as they left behind them many evidences of the attributes of the kingly caste 
which probably contributed to their safety and secured for them the loyalty of their sub- 
jects. This refers more especially to those who held the power ami maintained their 
positions as rulers, not from heredity, but by the choice of their people. They were 
tli • actual potentates and were upheld by their followers in all things; were also poets in 
a peculiar 'Seme, and their writings, whether on stone or papyrus, have proven this assets 
tion. This is more than ran ordinarily be said of the kings and rulers of the past cen- 
turies auywhe re in Europe. Gautama, iudeed, was probably liorn in a ruling house, aud 
Marcus Aurelius held the position of a monarch ; but neither the Buddhist nor the Stoic 
was exactly a king in the modern acceptation of the word. 

Owe would think that a king might be a poet, and a great one; but there is no poem 
by a royal author which is above the fifth rank or which really lives in the memories of men. 
King David, w hether he ever wrote anv of the Psalms or not, was probably considered a 
poet, 1 Ise why should age-long tradition have affixed to him so improbable a diameter? 
But Tlavid, though he became a sheikh, began life as :i little yeoman. No king within 
our memory has ever been a great author, or a brilliant orator, or an architect, or a pointer, 
or even a musician. It is true that Julius Caesar was in military history a writer of the 
first rank. lie people in general like the kings whom they can understand. One Great 
Mogul was a mail of genius, and he wa« the only 011c who failed to keep his throne. 
How is it t hat wo find among the dusty hand and head work of men who ruled ages an.l 
ages ago such choice literature, such grand sculptures and magnificent gold and silver 
gems on which have been engraved the stories of the age in which they were made? Do 
the, not how a Superiority over the magnates of the present age who rule over many 
millions of people? Difference of residence /s no sufficient explanation of this, for the 
JeW8 a * , 8til1 more widely scattered and keep their type; and wc can only suppose that 
the position of a king so promotes individuality that no type, either physical o- mental 
has any fair chance of dominance. 

Although not a single vestige or scrap of any kind remains that would satisfy even 
the most indulgent professor of physical culture that it was ona a portion of a human 
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beiug, the evidence that they were legated and lived for many hundreds of years iu cer- 
tain localities, which are now covered with the dust and dirt of ages, is so well known 
that not a single doubt hdges in the mind of the true scholar, of the former existence of 
races of men whose abilities in every respect were equal, if not superior, to the people 
who now live upon this small earth. These emblems of our Order which come frou, the 
dark tombs of Egypt and Southern Arabia menu something to us. They bring us truths 
and facta that we knew nothing of before. They instill into our natures a strong desire to 
know still more, and wheu the work of the archaeologists lias disclosed further knowledge 
of the past, it will draw us nearer to the answers to our numerous queries, which now de- 
peud only upon the works which have been loft for us to examine and decipher and judge 
upon. But with all this amatter of doubt, if any exists at all, we art satisfied that the 
emblems of our Order which have been so frequently discovered in places remote from 
all settlements and far away from points of commercial importance and traffic, but which 
bear witness of former life and business activity, were indeed used in the work of the 
Mystie Shrine, although possibly under some other title, but bearing the Rime significance. 
And this was no less than 3(k)0 years B. C., if not even further lack, and into the almost 
unknown paths of the Dark Ages. 

The operations in the vieinity of Al-Molah, by the syndicate of the Society of Pre- 
historic Researches of Copenhagen, have led tu some interesting excavations. The relies 
discovered by the workmen date, in the judgment of the officers of the society, from the 
Iron Age. Bones, human and of animals, weapons, boats and eeulls have been discovered 
in the sands and underground formation of rock and silica l>eds, and although the loca- 
tion is three hundred and forty-five miles from the Red Sea, and no evidences exist that 
piy rivers -on i vt.d, at any time, with the ocean level, these boats were constructed in 
the most complete and strong manner, as if for rough service, and caulked with some 
material like leather. The planks were elm, but no trees of any kind now live in that 
vieinity, the only sign of vegetable life Ix ing a little slirubl'ery in small patches, w hieli 
struggles to giin release from the ever-chokiug sands and dust of a barren country. 
These boats, and the character of the iron weapons and trinkets and the shape of the 
sculls, suggest that the spot was occupied by prehistoric folk, and probably was the centre 
of commercial business operations. The many ornaments, made of iron, copper, an 1 
leather, which were found among heaps of material of various kinds, contained, more or leas, 
marks of the emblems of the Mystie Shrine, wliieh are familiar to the Nobles of the Order 
to-day. They are unmistakable proofs of the existence of the Order in that age. A few 
of these relics are uow in Copenhagen and Aarhnus. to be seen and examined only bv 
men who are qualified to judge upon their merits and true value. It is to be regretted 
that no documents were found showing evidences of a language, there lieing nothing but 
characters and peculiar marks and carvings of an indescribable nature. The Crescent, 
Urn, Moon and Stars, and rude attempts to produce illustrations of Scimiters (the latter 
evidently having been executed by children), are plainly visible. 

As no man can write in a language he has never heard, or whose written form he lias 
never learned, an intelligent account of the life and character of these people cannot we . 
be published. We can only look to science for an explanation, and many years will 
doubtless pass before we are given any data of a satisfactory nature. Critics might as 
wisely think of stretching their hands to the firmament as dream of the advent of an 
intellectual power, adequate to grasp the definite history of the buried cities of the Rost. 
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We are obliged to accept tlie writings, so called, aud the collections of articles found in 
mam out >f the \ y places, and, with a certain quantity of fictional sentiment, come lo 
cone <ons ^ lat '*> satisfy us the most. The endeavor to be entirely satisfied with the 
collections so < refully and professionally selected as indicating the existence of the Order 
of the Mystic Shrine from 30u0 to -1000 years B. C. would be like carrying a ample 
hrh k as u representative of a great city. But we are so well convinced that it is a fact 
aud not a theory, that even the brick is not required a? a confirmation. 

" W,e SUI ' , ‘ cnlleetions are especially profitable as a mirror of the past ages and an echo 
oi what has occurred, they have made themselves impressionable through the vigor, afflu- 
ent* and variety of the Anglo-American intelleot which never hastens conclusions, whether 
composed of en tonic or Celtic stock. What is the larger part of antique literature itself 
l *11 a eo-o|> rativ iiance for tin performance of tasks too extensive for any single man ? 
Aneient authors, like modunie, fell to a certain extent into oblivion, but revived again in 
i we whom they had influenced, and by whom the best part of their writings was pn- 
served, though mainly as ingredients in the works of others, often in an altered form. The 
Bible and the Talmud, the Velas, the A vesta ami the Sagas are not the work of one man 
but of many men. CVe.-ir's Commentaries have been used as historical authorities, but 
the works of those who have employed them have mostly passed awav, while the Com- 
mentary remain as fresh as of old. But in the many peculiar hieroglyphics that have 
been plentifully found in all parts of the world, engraved on metal and chiseled out of 
stone, parts of tiie histories of countries, tril.es and kings and rulers, little is found in- 
dicating any valuable literary matter of artistic form and polish. There is a succession 
of strata through which the explorer for literature must drive his shaft. When lie finds 
1 Iatom the uppermost stratum there is a good reason for not expecting him lower down; 
the lower strata having their indigenous products too. The business of a collection formed 
on tins principle is to exhibit not one stratum, but all, so long as >11 deserve the name of 
literature. So, in look.ng at the exhibits of what are termed the history or literature of 
the times antedating the Christian era, we naturally find the lighter product in the .arfier 
age- And yet we should not be inclined to give undue eredit to the days of Rousseau 
Bossnet, \ oltaire, and Mommsen, when the translations of the writings of the evidently 
great men of pre-historic times have been comparatively incomplete, on account of the 
impossibility of the translators to understand the characters or alphabets representing the 
language of those days fully and satisfactorily. They approach elosely to the original 
but what is not understood might be the poetry, the sentiment and pathos of the language’ 
so comparison as to what strata in which the literature of that special period may be f mini 
is difficult of execution. But what interests the true Shrincr is the one plain fact alone 
‘ , the evidences of the existence of the Order prior to the Christian era are satisfying 
und absolutely truthful. The language far back may be ernde and imperfect, but it steaks 
to ns with the same potent power as that of Ali in the year 044. The style of Herodotus 
or Thucydides is not needed. The consummate political wisdom of Alexander’s eom- 
| tan ion in arms, Ptolemy Lagus, brings us no nearer to the truth and the plain facts. It 
is enough for us uiut we know that our noble Order antedates all other organizations arid 
societies, with possibly but one exception. 

The want of positive knowledge upon the subjects connected with the cieation of the 
worl and Its subsequent changes, the many different races of men, the education of the 
peoples inhabiting the earth since its forn.ation and earliest moveraentu around the snn, and 
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tins lack of actual proofs to substantiate the biblical narratives, with which we are all famil- 
iar and which we have universally adopted i is the true versiou of the creation for the want of 
any better explanation, naturally produce doubts of everything pertaining to the alleged 
doings of certain dynasties ant' *'»eir rulers, and the lives of tiie prophets and *eers who 
proclaimed their visions and ex|iounded their knowledge through Divine revelation. We 
ire told, and are expected to believe, that Adam was an actual b«ng and not i myth ; th it 
the world was created in six periods of a thousand years ?acli, ending with the birth of 
Adam, making the earth sixty centuries old when Adam appeared. This, however, is in 
accordance with geological data and the testimony of the rocks, and not in k epiog with 
the Christian chronology, which makes the world only six thousand years old. xnke all 
great character* in human history, from Homer to Shakespeare, Adams life is shrouded 
is mystery. But none is more interesting, none has been more writteu about, and none is 
less familiar to the average reader. No sophistry, no logie, no argument can explain the 
faet that the human race hail a beginning. AH agree, theologica y speaking, ths his name 
was Adam— whether Christians, Hebrews, Mohammedans, Persians or other religious fol- 
lowers. The Egyptians and Darwin are elosely aligned. Both trace man’s origin hack 
to the primeval mud and slime of the world. Wiiut these tales w re be: re the Hebrew 
prophets had cleared them of their coarse polytheism and given them purity and sanctity 
we may judge from the crude Babylonian stories of the Flood and of the destruction of 
Sodom. These were nature legends l»y wliieh the poets of the times used to try to explain 
the mysteries of nature and religion. 

It is not the intention or even the wish of the writer of this history of our Older to 
-attempt to enter into the many questions which properly belong to others to discuss, nr to 
give his personal views regarding the fanciful narratives, allegories and poetical fables 
which the accounts, both historical and mythological, have given ns to instruct and pos- 
sibly to amuse, hut merely to make such allusions thereto as may be considered neces-arv 
to show the difficulty that encounters every attempt to obtain true historical data of the 
beginning of the acts and work of man, and the subsequent lines whieh oiu should follow 
to reaeh the beginning, or rather the original starting-]Miint of the formation of the Order 
of the Mystic Shriue That it was prior to the birth of Zoroaster, the Persian rage, is 
shown iu his sacred books, wherein he writes of the supreme Ahnra-Mazda, suggesting to 
the mind of man the formation of a secret order, having as its foundation the punishment 
of the malefactor and the suppression of erinie. A finely-drawn ritual accompanies one 
of these books (written on a course parchment in character sentences), as an appendix, and 
intended for the eyes of certain persons only ; meaning those wiio comprised the officials 
who did the work, so called, and who had authority to ii-sem iiiate it only to those who 
were qualified to receive it. 

In a sort of cloister, a box made of cedar wood was found containing pieces of blocks 
of similar wood, but colored in such a manner as to suggest their use in voting on the 
applications of petitioners. In this lx*, which is now deposited in the Museum of Arts 
at Munich, may l>e seen the rudely engraved figure of a female with a hand completely 
covering her mouth, signifying silence. On the top and sides are other roughly cat . 1 I 
emblems representing quite plainly a drawn scinieter, unfinished pyramids, and Arabic 
words signifying “strength ami fury.” Ashes sufficient to cover a space equal to that of 
a silver quarter of a dollar of our currency occupied a corner of the box, which the scien- 
tific explorers explained was, without the least doubt, pieces of a wood which could not 
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stand the lapse of time, but which had crumbled into dust when exposed t ' the air. Of 
course curiosity wai at once shown by those who were present when the articles were un- 
earthed, but the secret will never l« known. 

All writing began with pictures, but only the Chinese have retained them as the 
essential basis of their written language. The ancient Egyptians dcvelo|ied their hiero- 
glyphics, but allowed them to become debased until they became nothing to the eye or to 
the imagination. Therefore, great difficulty is experienced by the many searchers after 
knowledge of the past ages, that the historians naturally expected to find in Egypt. The 
Chinese, however, liave preserved their written language as a priceless national heritage. 
The ideographs of China are written to-day as they were probably written long before 
the pyramids were built. It has outlived a dozen dialects, and may live forever as the 
everlasting receptacle and por.rait of a thought. There have been languages, without 
doubt, that have not been heard on earth for thousands of years. We see them in the 
shape of pictures drawn upon anything that would lie permanent, hut we understand 
them but im|>erfoctly when found iu some localities, and easily when discovered in others, 
tn hundreds of signs the picture is clear enough to lie readily distinguished by an alien 
eye ; but the changes of languages, made so by the conquests of countries captured by 
|H*o|>les of a different tongue, have introduced many puzzles that defy solution, and we 
thereby lose much concerning the Order of the Mystic Shrine which would have other- 
wise carried as saftdy over the intervening chasm which wars and their subsequent effects 
have placed as barriers for out advancement in these interesting studies. 

About 1560 years B. C. th< •e was a tribe of Arabs which inhabited the plains of 
Jasaphet, and the language of that time is readily interpreted by very many of the learned 
travelers who yearly make pilgrimages in that portion of Africa. But from that time 
turning back some three thousand years, the recently unearthed specimens of what were 
doubtless the means of human communication, have no possible system by which any 
knowledge can be gained of the people who inhabited those sandy regions, all within a 
circumference of five hundred miles, of their methods of obtaining sustenance or learning, 
ami not even a guess would be af all admitted as coming within the smallest margin of 
correctness. Tin's is applicable in that locality alone, for in southern Arabia the da 1 a 
which is almost daily falling into the hands of the explorers) are translated without much 
trouble, and the evidence of our Order having been in trust' hands for many thousands 
of years, before the reign of Caid Ahmed i^alalie in 1560 B. C., alxive-meiitioned, has 
given us reason for rejoicing and for raising the standard of our attitude to-day as ante- 
dating all other Orders, mythically barring one, and of being the descendants of rulers 
and kings of undoubted ability and courage. They have left their traces in the mounds 
they have built, in the beautiful cities of palaces wli°rein they lived, their pleasure grounds 
and orchards, adorned with all the graceful charms which Saracenic aehitecture had bor- 
rowed from the Byzantines, the lovely turfed banks of the Dijlah-Hiddekcl, under a sky 
of marvelous purity and in a climate which makes life a luxury of tranquil enjoyment, 
where was heard the thrilling of harp and lute and the witching strains of the professional 
Almah. And from afar comes the sweet music of the A-la la-la Alluli-la Allah coming 
from the sceuted halls of the Shrincrs’ home, and the signs and tanners and spears glisten 
and wave in a cou fused mass of glorious splendor. 

In the Hall of Anthropology in the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, there have been installed many curious and interesting objects, the result of the 
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Nortl. lV-.fi.: Expedition to Asia. Anion,: the roost striking features of ti.e collection 
are a number of rudely carved effigies which blunged to a leading Shaman, or Medicine 
man, of he Gilj ak tribe. They were used as power* to ward ..d* disease and evil spirits 
i o of these specimens are exact copies of the work of the Banhaman Aral*, and repre- 
sent camels on wlneh lay leather coverings painted with colors of red, giving tlie embl'.ns 
of our Order in plain and unmistakable Arabic letters. In that region there were surely 
no signs of the terrible d.-eds of the Man on the Red Horse; no laugh tered babes anil 
s r ‘ngled women; no ghastly sights of struggling men covered with blood and with .lis- 
memlwred limbs and gory laair streaming in the winds. The White Man on the Wl.ite 

, 2° W ! a, ''' ay ? P ™"1 lIistribMti "B b w a^s to the i»oor, feeding the hungry and 
e o hing the nah The Red Horse had long ago tumbled to his everlasting death, and 
pea* brought happiness and long-lived pleasure to dwell forever in a land of honev and 

T • l8 { “ ‘r 4 f ° n ‘ Vl ‘ r a,,d a V Tl « cro8S Hes peacefully on the cresce «t, and 

religious liberty ha* been vouchsafed by the Mol.amme.laM to the followers of the Red 
Cross, the Rose and the Crown. 

The modern history of the Order gives the date of ite institution as the rear of ,he 

uTT “ 5 . \r;.^ 4 - th ? ° rga ‘" Zation havin B be™ suggested and completed l.v the 
Mohammedan KahfAh (whose name be praised). This was the Arabic sen ice ami not 

' V l " 1 ® <1,,re |' roofs (an l,e displayeu that its origin was in Arabia, it is 
coneed d that Egypt has pr.Hh.ml many startling evidence: of the Order having been in 
foll powcr, and numcrioaHy superior to the Onler as practical i„ Arabia long before 
Ka .f Al. was born. But this fact does not signify that its earliest formation was in 
^jpt although this is naturally claimed by the Egyptian Order of the Mystic Shrine. 
The re bgiou of the ancient Egyptians was a vast and complicated system of mythological 
deas and mysterious rites and ceremonies. Astronomy and mathematics were extensively 
use.! in its culture while its creed was bread enough to admit people from every nation 
under the sun and accessions were welcome without question as to their origin, provided 

Dart 3 of l ‘ ey 77 'I ‘ ^ ° f Egy|>t - Emim,lt men f «>ni India, Syria, and other 

parts of the world brought their contributions of creeds, ideas, rites, and ceremonies, all of 
which were given their proper place and consideration in the great whole, being g R ft e .l 

, AS the IV ° p,e P^-^od towards eivilizntfon, thev 

rtlerem fT P -7 7 , ? re arts aml "l.ioh may be studied 

m the remains of those periods, and the religions ideas ami opinions kept pace with their 

material and intellectual advancement. In the age that w L ruled over l,y the flm.nl 

time I l' n Ji"- !lSty ° PI| araolis, the nation had reached its cnlniiwtion, having at that 
tune developed its system of worship of deifies! human beings. 

wonhl rSre 'Xr° f ““ *> *«» of immes ..fgods and demons, that it 

F ti 7* *° < C!i< ' r ' >e t,iem > i,l “ l t,lc data are also ini|>erf<'ot, as the 

Eg) ptian priests mvante.1 a system secret writing called hieroglyphic, on pnrpore (0 
w.nceal tlieir knowledge from all but the initiated But within the lad lulZlire 

f P C9 r P ‘T fer lWi P l " wI ^ *«br.l ns a fair knowledge of theh 

such ^ 2 "T; Tl,C mwt type of hieroglyphic, 

* i" 1 ^' i° f °? m . Isw — *“» nn, l moon— contains matters of great im- 

of the mvV ' ,e 0ft <r . of the Y rtie Shrine ’ be,ng m,thing n,ore tI,un a l*erfect revelation 
nonnld o T" fu WWB ,hen “ UCh e, ‘j° ye ‘ l b - v *«“ candidates, and which were pro- 
pound, d to them in the same mythical manner. Appliances somewhat similar to those 
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now in use were doubtless utilized, aud while it is hardly proper to insert herein the exact 
nature of them of the manner of their use, it may uot be out of order to merely mention 
the value of the rope as medium to iuaure to the eandidat their sufety under certain 
Komlkioos. This# is emphasized in the hieroglyphics alluded to, as there is very frequently 
found beautifully oarved on stone, and even ivory, the hand of a man with a ma track 
around his wrist, firmly grasping the end of a rope which was probably made of tough 
grasses, but uniform iu size. 

A representation of Mount Arafat, from the top of which appear what might be 
(.ailed, in modern parlance, a “shoot the chutes" affair, signifying a system of rapid 
transportation, which in those times must have been necessary, as but few hours in 
the day could be used by the workmen on account of the excessive heat, and rapidity of 
for " most liable. This was intended to convey to those who were familiar with 
the ancient customs of advancement in the Order, that the ground* around Xilopolis were 
0 * ltare * u ««» localities, transportation positive in its conception and 

t iliatio in its operations. This; was no doubt au invention of Osiris, and we have been 
* to believe that he made the pople of the Nile valley rich and happy, afterwards 
w ting the rest of the world with his blessings, chiefly agriculture, and the arte, rnusio 
tnd eloquence. And in the performance of these pie* ant functions he made merry, 
drank of the wines of Porotelli with moderation, and exhibited his innate qualities of 
(aneature and vit upon all occasions, which had the effect to drive awav all sorrov nd 
domestic troubles, and reinstate men to their natural qualities of prudent excesses and 
frivolous enjoyments. Ilorus was »on of aim and Isis, and wa. also a god of the aim 
and equal to the great Apollo. He is represented in the same manner as a child seated on a 
lotus flower, wit.i las finger on his lips, and from this lie is called the god of silence. 
Around us neck s a ring of considerable size from which hangs a crescent, while 
“ , „ . 1,e h f ,d3 a 8010,1 »P°n which is plainly marked the motto, “Kuvoai tea 

0hada f>> Arabic. The crescent has been a favorite religious emblem in all ages, and 
f u- adopted by our Order many centuries ago, and probably back into the unremem- 
bered cycles i beyond the conception of man, and given to us now only in signt and figures 
H is quite likely however, that the crescent might have been used by the “Order of the 
Cre .vnt” which was established in 179b by tho Sultan Selim III, end conferred upon 
Christians for eminent service to the Turkish Government, but as ray organization has a 
nght to ompt any symbol that might serve its purpose, it is not especially significant that 
tii emblem should have been selected. The representatiorw of Osiris tnd Isis are 
numerous. The famous great sphinx is a statue to Isk, bearing her image, clothed in the 
nation 1 headdress, which has remained in fashion from most ancient times to the present. 
Ihe modistes of Paris have never dared to make uiy attempt to change it. Among the 
.rtany symbols of Isis the most distinct are these : A girl seated on a lotus, resting he°r feet 
or t bud, holding a whip, her head licaring a tuft of three leaves, and her body wrapiied 
m the acred vestments, fitting closely with many folds; as queen of the oc*« n , Us iu 
repr tented on a com as a girl holding the tistrum, and unfurling a sail ; around her are 
the stars of heaven, and in the distance the great lighthouse of Alexandria, the Pharon 
Vyiion so displayed Isis was named Pliaria, the light of the mariner, and as such w 
placed on coins and medals ; as the mother of all living beings she is a woman seated, 
nursing a toy, with a crescent on her head. The coins boar this symbol, surrounded by 
several six-poiuted stars, each of which stare lias a disc in the centre. At Knrnak there 
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were avenues of sphinxes, leading to the entrances of the great. Temples, where hundreds 
of the&e mythological things were arranged in solemn gsndeur, on either side of the 
paved way on which the trutiakd and the candidate for the honor t of the myeteriee of the 
Myetic Shrine marched in procession. 

One of the most important yrabols of the Order was the lotus flower, the most acred 
dower of tlv Nile, the emblem of the creation of the world, and of the future life, a 
beautiful reminder of their faith and hope in immortality and happiness beyond the tomb. 
The distinguished artist, George Herzog, who decorated the famous “ Egypt' a Ilall,” 
in Masonio Temple, Philadelphia knew well his subject. Egyptology must have been 
his close Andy, for he ha* left nothing untouched that represents the many symbols of 
that wonderful country. 

A minute description of the offices and attributes of the populous pantheon of Egypt 
wonlil sffell several large volumes, and range throughout every department of nature, the 
earth ad the heavens. The priesthood was a separate and favored clars, whose duties 
were to keep the sacred mysteries of the Shrine, teach the popular theology, and perform 
the duties of the Temple, to which end they cultivated the arts and sciences, and exercised 
legislative and judicial power, and ndvifed the Potentate. For many year the office of 
Potentate was hereditary, but it is an astonishing fact that at no time was any effort made 
to change the ritual, the signs, grips and words of the Order. They were religiously 
kept. One copy of the work combined the entire library of the Order, and that wa3 
kept in an iron box which was itself placed underground and in one of the tombs of the 
Pharaohs, the particular location being known to but two priests at a time, who were 
sworn to secrecy, and with the penalty of death in its most severe and terrible manner 
should the place be disclosed to any person, no matter what his posirion was. This book 
was found through the repeafcd searches of Prof. D’Alataba, but not before having ex- 
perienced the most terrible treatment from the Bakkata-Yusef, who fought every inch of 
the way from Jobad to Aram to prevent the treasure being sacrilegiously handled and 
taken possession of hy a Christian. Over iwo thousand men perished in thin venture, 
most of them through hunger and thirst on the sterile plains of Arabia. But the 
book in its entirety now rests jteacefully in one of the steel sections of the Horoscus 
Attalli in Home. It was offered to Pope Pius IX, but he positively refused to receive 
it or even to allow it to be brought inside the Vatican, for the reason, as he expressed 
it, that it wan the work of the devil, mysterious and secret in its charac 
ter and unworthy uis RECOGNITION, notwithstanding its great antiquity. 

In the year 62 B. C. the Order was openly jKitronized by the very liest of men, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the priesthood, who said that the generality of man- 
kind was too profoundly ignorant of such matters, and more especially of divine 
things, and was unable to understand the simple truth, it being necessary to present it 
in parables and symbols. That this wns untrue was proven, after the Order had 
roaelicd rein h a high position and the Temples flourish'd abundantly which produced 
a change of such marked popularity that people of all sects wvre admitted, but not 
without a most thorough investigation as to their efficiency and true merit. At that 
time the initiation was conducted with great deliberation, and with the most solemn 
and impressive ceremonies. The object was to lead the mind of the neophytes to re* 
fleet uj»on the problems of life, duty, and destiny; the brevity and vanity of life; the 
certainty of death and judgment; on virtue and truth, their heavenly beauty and 
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brightness, as eon mated with the darkness and repulsiveness of vice and falsehood. 
The novice was instructed first, gradually, in symbol?, and was advanced by degrees 
only towards the true mauling of the acred mysteries. The meet binding obligations 
were laid on the initiated, requiring a faithful discharge in Charity, love of his kind, 
and inflexible honor, us the most acceptable to the gods and the most beneficent to man* 
kind. The candidate was required to pass a certain time iu meditation in lolitude ; 
frequent purifications of the body, hy certain prescribed methods, were also demanded. 
After this preparation he w s taken in charge by conductors appointed to lead him througb 
the several ways, ascents, descents, turnings, dangers and difficulties of the mystic journey of 
initiation, which was typical of secret y, and of the march of humanity, upwards from 
the realms of ignorance and degradation towards civilization and enlightenment. They 
were prophetic of the Golden Age which lias been looked for in every nation ai the 
result of culture and progress in virtue .aid morality, which shall guide .11 mankind in 
every relation, 'ecuring health, happine* and long life. 

The opinion of all the ancient teachers of religiou was that future punishment was 
purgatorial, and therefore not endles’, hut continuing only so long as there «a" need of 
its purifying service. It was a healing Isalin and not a bitter finality. The initiatory 
ceremouv as practiced at that time by the officers of the Mystic Shrine included lnsons 
in its rites and symbol inculcating the value of sorrow and affliction as teachers of the 
soul, and the nuans of elevating it from the troubled life of the earth to the peaceful 
and hlessed existence in Elysium. It was their intention to impress upon the mind of 
the candidate the necessity of being full age, round in body and mind, educated, cultured, 
and of fine qualities adapted to receiving these nblinic impressions. The initiation was, 
therefore great scientific, philosophic, religious drama, which had for its direct object 
the irati ,tion of the candidate, and indirectly his culture in the verities of religion, a 
personal accountability to God, himself, and his fellow-beings, and a continuance of this 
state ?nto the future life. In all their meditations they saw the shadow of the great unseen 
and mysterious ONE, who is present with every soul as its creator, preserver and 
beneficent help. Over the door of entrance to their Temples was engraved the sentence: 

“The Courageous Son. Which Travels Alone this Fearful Way, Without 
Hesitation or Timidity, After Purification by Earth, Fire, Water, and 
Air, Shall be Enlightened hv the Glorious Mysteries of Isis.” 

It is known that, although the nature of the initiation and the ceremony of ‘u*t ruction 
differed materially from the methods prevailing at this time, the actual secrets of the 
Order are almost identical, including the signs throughout, the signs of recognition par* 
ticularlv, the others being but very slightly different. On the occasion of the initiation 
of a distinguished person from a foreign country, the mystic tragedy of Osiris was en- 
acted, consisting of appropriate ceremonials, chants, processions, and parti by special 
players, altogether prod .cing the story of the death, hurial and resurrection of Os-iris, and 
the destruction of Typhon. The whole was a symbol of the contest between Good and 
Evil, and the victory of the Good after trial and proof of purity. The results of this system 
are to be discovered in the most wonderful remains of Egyptian art, and the written ac- 
counts of their achievements in science, some of which have not been more than equalled 
by modern researches. In astronomy, physics, anil literature they were the admiration 
of the world, attracting the wisest and liest men from every quarter of the earth, *nd 
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benefiting mankind by disseminating the truths of their system through ut the civilized 
nations. Greece and Rome borrowed their choicest ideas in art, science, philosophy, and 
religion from Egypt, au<1 through the Hebrews, Christianity owes to them much of its 
knowledge of the One God, all-wise, all-good, all-powerful. 

The Arabic pottery which was fouud under no less than fourteen larere of earth some 
of which closely resembles coal culm, at Messalah Doliked in 1849, is interesting from its 
material and designs. One pattern lias a design painted on it, in blue and black lines 
and is s.m.lar to semens found in Egypt. Some of them have inscriptions in the 
peculiar Coptic letter and probably date back as far as the age of Haroun al Ruschkl. 
The wall tries of the Mosqne of the Sakkara at Jerusalem are of similar materials and 
also those of the Great Mosque at Damascus. The articles of glass that have been dug 
up by Dr. James P.Sahn.of the Paris Museum of Cryptology, in the region around Fel- 
lah-al-Passis are highly interesting as autiquities, as they prove the use of the material in 
ancient times. Ohjects in bronze, copper, and stone are quite numerous and highly inter- 
esting as specimens of ancient workmanship, and as showing some of the tools and instru- 
ments in use at the time of the two Hirums. Nearly one-half of these objects contain 
engravings or paintings showing the outlines of the svmlxris of our Order, and the words 
so well known by every Shriner. The symbols found in the Egyptian Pyramids might 
be considered modern, in comparison with many that have been unearthed in lower Arabia. 
Even in the great Pyramid of Gizeh there were discovered in two instances, manifestations 
of the existence of the Order of the Mystic Shrine, and although a few scientists were 
not willing to acknowledge their identity with the Order as it exists to-day, many learned 
men of Europe who have made it their lifework to trace back the histories of all secret 
orders and trades, in the hope of discovering their origin, have immediately placed their 
mark of approval upon these valuable tqiccimeiis, and pronounced them authentic and 
original in every respect. As every scholar knows, this Pyramid of Gizcli is the largest 
structure of any kind ever erected by the hand of man. Its original dimensions at the 
base were 764 feet ; it covers four acres, one rod and twenty-two perches of ground, and 
lias been estimated by an eminent English architect to have cost not less than $145,200,- 
000. Internal evidences proved that the great pyramid was begun about the year 2170 
B. C., the time of the birth of Abraham. It is estimated that nearly 5,000,000 tons of 
hewn stones were used in its construction, and the evidence jioints to the fact that these 
stones were brought a distance of about 700 miles from quarries in Arabia. What could 
the men of that period of time know of their destiny? Could they have imagined that 
these tombs would be opened and their contents bartered as curiosities and merely sjieei- 
mens of ancient works of skill, they would have cried as Turks do to-day of the downfall 
ot Islam, “ It is kismet ! we cannot resist destiny.” We might add, that the origin of 
r rec masonry is attributed by a few learned Masons to the time prior to the building of 
this Pyramid of Gizeh. 

Referring to the name of the order, the one under which the ceremonies are given in 
this country is strictly American, although the name of “ Mystic Shrine” is well known 
in other countries. 1 1 is supposed to bear a significance to that of “ Mohammedan Brkia.h ” 
under which the Order is known in the East. It is veiy likely that it has had many 
names, hut has allowed its secret services and peculiar ceremonies to nominally remain 
unc angfnl. A few additions have been made, to conform to the innovations which have 
crept into the Order during the past centuries, but the work of the original initiation has 
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been but slightly altered. It is quite well known that many of the ruling princes and 
kings of ancient Egypt, being ambitious to hold prominent positions in the Order, have 
changed the ritual to suit their fancies and the members’ desires, hut as a rule they devoted 
their abilities mostly to matters of public iuterest rather than to secret organizations. 

Public office had many seekers iu those days, a custom that has been carefully followed 
way up to the present day. And yet, it is found that our Order has always been the most 
popular and the degrees very elaborate, which fact attracted many of the higher class of 
Arabians and Egyptians in those days. The life of a Potentate would be in many ways 
varied. As a local magnate, he might be called u|>on from time to time to take jmrt in 
the public business of his home He might have civil employment tlirnst upou hint, since 
no one could refuse an office or a commission assigned him by the king, but in the per- 
formance of it, it was his privilege to wear the iusignia of the Order of the Sliriue prom- 
inently. His banners were made of the finest and most costly material, all by hand, and 
interwoven with threads of the purest gold, and huviug on both sides the designs and em- 
blems of the Order conspicuously displayed. Wlieu called upon to conduct a military 
expedition, his banners were never left behind. The Potentate of that time, apart from 
all extraordinary distractions, would have occupations enough and to spare, but lie never 
neglected the Shrine sessions. Amid alternations of business and pleasure, of domestic 
repose and violent exercise, of town and country life, of state and simplicity, he would 
scarcely find his time hang heavy on his hands, or become a victim to ennui. An exten- 
sive literature was open to hitn, if lie cared to read ; a solemn and mysterious religion full 
of awe-inspiring thoughts, and stretching on to things beyond the g.avc, claimed his at- 
tention; he had abundant duties and ns many enjoyments. Though not so happy as to 
lie politically free, there was small danger of his suffering oppression. He might look 
forward to a tranquil and res|iect«l old age ; ar.i even in the grave he would enjoy the 
attentions and religious veneration of those whom lie left behind him 

Among the duties continually devolving upon him, the most important were those of 
charity and of hospitality. It was absolutely incnmlieiit ii|«m him, if he would pass the 
dread ordeal in the nether world, that during this life lie should lie , -a reful to “give bread 
to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, oil to the wounded, and burial 
to the dead. ’ It was necessary that he should show towards men of his own class a free 
and open-handed hospitality. For this purpose it was necessarv that, both in the town 
and in the country, he should provide his friends with frequent grand entertainments; and 
upon such occasions the most classical and refined taste was shown in the lavish decorations 
which were displayed, both in the interior and on the exterior of his habitation. These con- 
sisted in a great degree of symbols of our Order, although much of it was applicable to the 
trades, commerce, and to Persian sculptures and sta*”«i indicative of their greatness and 
value as factors in producing “ the sinews of war ” foi the domestic needs and public ex- 
penses. The life of a Potentate of our Order at that time was oneof constant pleasures and 
happy associations. Music, dancing, the partaking of choice refreshments at all hours of 
the day or night, such as joints of meat, geese, ducks and water-fowl of different kinds, cakes, 
pastry, fruit, and the like, were at his command. As the Orientals ate with the use of 
their fingers, there being no knives and forks, spoons or even plates known at that special 
period, it is somewhat difficult for us to imagine how it could lie done with any method of 
n eatress or decency; but as there was plenty of water supplied bv the attendants, thev 
probably made themselves presentable after partaking of their continual banquets, and 
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«rei% nady for the amusement* which followed, auch aa the feat* of juggler* and tumblers 
which wen gone through with much dexterity and grace. 

In this connection it might be well to state that no profession in Egypt, Arabia or 
Persia was considered as groveling or sordid. We look into the windows of the nxrehant 
who tells the latest invention for hatching eggs and are pleased ; and we watch the antics 
of th font chickens as.' they break the shells and make “ their first appearance on any 
»tagf/’ some of which show at first nothing but their heads, other* but half their bodie 
and others again come quite out of the egg ; these last, the moment they are hatched, make 
thei? way over the unhatched eggs and form a diverting spectacle. This method of arti- 
ficial fecundity was known and practiced by the Egyptians hundreds of yearn ago, as de- 
scribed by Diodorus and Pliny. AH irregular ambitions were extinguished, ns every man 
was taught to sit down contented with his condition without aspiring to one more elevated, 
perhaps, front interest, vainglory or levity. From this source flowed numberless inven- 
tions for the improvement of all the arte, and for rendering life more commodiou?, and 
trade more easy. In this way, also, the formation of the Temples of the Mystic Shrine 
wae begun and the buildings finished under the absolute care and directions of the Poten- 
tates, who were generally State officials, and they took great pride in selecthig their prin- 
cipal architect to whom was allowed conriderable latitude, and they exhibited their skill 
in every conceivable manner. Corneille le Bruyn, in his book of Travels, published 
tunny years ego, gives some interesting, topical allusions in distant connection with this 
subject, referring mostly to the doctrines of the "Physiocrats,” the economic reformers of 
the mid-eighteenth century, who held that as all wealth is derived from agricultural sur- 
plus, agriculture should bear all the taxe" and receive compensating State favor? 

The government which then existed was not of the broad-minded kind, as it adopted 
only the first proposition, forgot the second, and gave the revolution a fresh impetus. 
Then everything was changed. The soil had been made wonderfully fruitful by the in- 
undations of the Nile and the laborious industry of the native inhabitants. Large amounts 
had been annually paid out of the country’s treasury for the maintenance of the Shrines, 
bnt this ceased finally when this change was brought about, and it was maintained after- 
cards; only by the contributions of its members. Many of the s hies gave abundantly, 
while others who were seldom able to atteud the weekly scss contributed sparingly. 
The Order never suffered for the want of funds, and the cur re, . x ponses were at times of 
a very extravagant nature, wines of the most delicate flavor, ning used freely at every 
aessiou. Their traditional banquets were models of their kiud ; extensive, ot. jieusive and 
plentiful of the choicest delicacies and most carefully selected nutriments. 

It must be remembered that if Egyptian society under the Pharaohs, was not in some 
respect? so advanced in cultivation and refinement as that of Athens in the time of Peri- 
cles, it was in some points both more moral and more civilized. Neither the sculptures 
nor the literary remains give any indication of the existence in Egypt of that degrading 
vice which in Greece tainted all society from the highest grade to the lowest, and consti- 
tuted a “ great national disease,” or “ moral pestilence.” Not only was polygamy unknown 
to the inhabit.' • ? of the Nile valley, hut woman took her proper rank as the friend and 
companion of man. She was never secluded an a harem, but eoustantlv made her appear- 
ance alike in private company and in the ceremonies of religion, possessed equal rights 
with man in the eye of the law, was attached to temples in a quasi-saccrdotal character, 
and might even ascend the throne and administer the government of the country. Women 
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were free to attend the markets and shoj - ; to visit and recei ve company ; to join in the 
most religions service* ; to follow the dead to the grave ; and to perform their port in the 
sepulchral sacrifice* Generally speaking, the people of the present time have erroneous 
opinion ; regarding the life and character of the women in those days. There an some 
few historians and eminent psychologists who are not backward in expressing their opin- 
ions that women, at that period, assisted greatly in diMeniiuating the virtues ttsd benefits 
of our Onler among the beet elt. aes of educated people, and hu gely were s ichcra in the 
rituals and ceremonial work, while the men exorcised their genius in concocting certain 
sections of that work which abounds in amusing feature*, to encourage the women in tbeir 
devotion to the Mystic Sliriue, It is not shown that in the least extent were they allowed 
to be possessed with the secret words, signs or other private essentials wherein the Order 
was made a secret one to men only. 

But if the schools wherein the scribes obtained their instruction were really open to 
all, and the career of scribe might be pursue 1 by any cue, wl.utever his birth, then it 
must lie said that Egypt, notwithstanding the general rigidity of her institutions, provided 
an open career for talent, bath to meu and women alike, such a" scarcely existed else- 
where in the old world, and such as few modem communities can be Mid even yet to fur- 
nish. It waj always possible under deepotie government* that the capricious favor of 
the sovereign should raise to a high, or even to the highest, position the lowest person in 
the kingdom. But in Egypt alone of all aneient States, docs a system seem to have been 
established whereby persons of all ranks, even the lowest, were invited toconi]>ete for the 
royal favor. Merit secured promotion ; and it would seem that the efficient scrilie had 
only to 6how himself superior to his fellows, in order to rise to the highest jiositioii but 
one in the empire. So women gloried in an equal chance with men, ami thereby became 
comrades with the liest element of humanity. They were recognized as necessary in 
formiug anil maintaining a striet rule of propriety in social life, ami were esteemed for 
their innate good qualities ami virtues. This fact will be somewhat difficult for people 
of the present day to believe or understand. Men are generally nkipti.al where there is 
the least atom of an opportunity given to them to become so. The opinion has prevailed 
for many years that the ancient lanes of meu were given to licentiousness and freedom of 
action, but by careful study it will be found that such a state of ’.flairs existed only umoug 
the lowest classes of barbarians, no matter in what section of the world they lived. 

In the Mosques or Masjecds of Arabia may lie -een, as epoken by the Arabic tongue, 
certain precepts posted on the walls, all tending to the advancement of morality and good 
conduct- These have been allowed to remain untnuehed for almost ages, and are iuserilied 
upon tough material that, through some loss an, was made imperishable. Mark the 
peculiar earnestness aud phraseology of the following : 

"If thou art powerfnl, respect knowledge and calmness of language. Command, only to direct; 
to be absolute is to run into evil. Let not thy heart he haughty, neither let it be mean. Do not 
let thy orders remain unsaid, and cause thy answers to penetrate; bnt speak without heat, and sr- 
snme a serious countenance. As for the rirscily of an ardent heart, temper It the gentle man 
penetrates all obstacle*. He who agitates himself all the dny long has not a good moment ; nnd ire 
who aainses himseif ali the day long keeps not his fortune. ” 

"Disturh not a great man ; weaken not the attention of him urho !-. occupied ” 

" Compose tliy face, even in trouble ; lliese are the people who sncceed in what they desire.” 

“ Let thy countenance be cheerful during the time of thy existence When we see one depart- 
ing from the storehouse who has entered in order to bring his share of proviaion, with hit face con- 
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traded, il allows that ids stomach b empty and that authority b offensive to him Let not thb 
happen to thee." 

"Aa tor the man without experience who liatena not, he effectt nothing whataoerer. Ileaeea 
knowledge in ignorant, p.oflt in loaa ; he commha all kinda of error, alwaya accordingly chooalnc 
the contrary of what b i ds. worthy. Be Urea on what b mortal." 

It can truthfully be sai I that the Egyptian code of morals was the grandest and most 
comprehensive of t'-os" « vn to have existed among the nations of antiquity. Tlte 
student will seek in v -tin for oany of the attributes of the prayers of Christian nations, 
and it is a notices)'!" ;■ 't i -it the Egyptian had no conception of repentance; at the 
judgment which t xi.s ,» •» ii he hall of Osiris, he based his claim for admission into 
the kingdom of tint «i .non the simple fact that he had not committed certain sins, and 
that he had feared trod i> t ! ho .ored tile king, and had piously and prayerfullv treated 
his neighbor and g : , n i *>o.‘ .. him tl -.t had suffered shipwreck on the Nile. What a 
beautiful and easy rel ■ tli.» n ’t.t • ifession made him out as too good to live 
on this earth. lie obliged *> taa (.') that he abhorred fraud, theft, deceit, rob- 
bery with violent-. , i i<;,iiiy ct .'•er kind, sins of wantonness, and that be delighted in 
showing that he had v -ouged ... in. •: . any way. He neither purloined the things which be- 
longed to his god, nor uid hesh - 1 ! acred animals ; he thought not lightly of the god of his 
city, and he never closed him. He honored his king, and neither wasted his neighbor’s 
plowed lands nor defiled his running stream. He judged not hastily, shut not his ears 
to the words of right and truth, sought not honors, never gave way to anger except for a 
proper cause, and sought not to enrich himself at the ex]>ense of his neighbors. Verily, 
he must have been a |«irngon of superior excellence. Of one thing it is certain ; that he 
was honest, true ami faithful as a Potentate of our Order, and left large moneys in the 
treasury when he delivered his implements of office over to his successor. And that was 
hundreds of years ago; and to-day, in mummified form, they are “swathed in fine 
Sidonian linen, crossed hands folded on the breast, there the mummied kings of Egypt 
lie within each painted chest.” 

"Gone as evanescent eloudlands, Alp-like In the afterglow ; 

But these kings hold fust their bodies of four thousand years sgo." 

"And a multitude of mummies in the swaddling eiothes of death. 

Ferried o’er the sullen river, on and on stiii hasteneth.” 

“Night that was before Creation, wntelies sphinx-like, starred with eyes, 

And the hours and days are passing, and the years and eenturies. ’’ 

"But these mummied kings of Egypt, pictures of a perished race, 

Lie of busy death forgotten, face by immemorial faec.” 

"Pale and passive in their prisons, they have conquered, chained to death ; 

And their lineaments look living now as when they last drew hresth. 

"Nothing dies hut what is tethered, kept when time would set it free. 

1o fulfil Thought’s yearning tension upward through eternity.” 

Heinrich Brugsch-Bey, who translated tne Epic of Pentaur, ami gave thrilling ac- 
counts ot the exploits of Kameses II, about 1400 B. C., was a celebrated Egvptologiat. 
He early became an enthusiast on Egyptian antiquities, visited Egypt twice to study them, 
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and subsequently published a periodical devoted to them. He was professor at Gottingen 
hi 1808-9, when, by invitation of the Khedive; he took the headship of the School of 
Egyptology in Cairo, and was giveu the titles of Bey and Pasha. He succeeded Mariette 
as keeper of the museum at Boulak ; later in the same year he returned to Berlin to 
lecture, and was made director of the Egyptian Museum there. He had been a member 
of the emliassy to Persia in 1860. His works on “ Egyptian Monuments,” “History of 
Egypt,” “ Hieroglyphic-demotic Dictionary of Ancient Egypt,” and other very valuable 
works to the student, are considered among, the most reliable of all histories upon such 
subjects. 

According to the Epic of Pentaur, Rameses II was a youthful king with a bold hand, 
a firm h&»rt, his courage like the god of war, Monthu, in the midst of the fight. 
Mightier than a hnndred thousand united together. Terrible was he when his war cry 
resounded ; bolder than the whole world ; he was as the grim lion in the valley of the 
gazelles. No one dared to speak against him. Wise was his counsel. Complete in liis 
decisions when he wore the royal crow i. His heart was like a mountain of iron. Such 
was Rameses Miamun, the King. The tombs of Rameses III and of those who followed 
him have been visited and plundered in the name of science, and the collections which are 
heaped up in monumental piles throughout the world wou.d stock a thousand tombs with 
mummies and all the trappings of death. It makes very interesting reading to a small ma- 
jority of those who nre now denominated readers. But the true scholar values every 
article that has been unearthed; everything that has been stolen from the very hands of 
the people who owned them by right of possession ; taken from their easements and torn 
from their hands and fingers ; rifled and pillaged without a single tremor. He values 
them and places them in his private cabinets, and then labels them with scientific titles 
and glories over their possession. Future generations cannot commit sui 1 sacrilege over 
our remains for the simple reason that we could not similarly mummify the bodies of 
our fathers, mothers, aud children for future Americanologists to tear open and scatter 
around the world for the edification of the few who would look at our robes and ashes, 
and thereby satisfy a morbid curiosity. We are too ignorant and probabU- will never 
take up with such customs, knowiug s wc do what the final result would be, so we 
calmly submit to our own judgment that the art of preventing total dissolution is lost 
forever. 

It is a fact, not well known, that many artii es, inscription engravings, etc., bearing 
upon the existence of our Order have been lost owin; to the t noranee of the finders re- 
garding their special identity, but a sufficient num'oer of them has been saved to justify 
t ie belief that their use in the exemplification the Shrine work was certain and bevond 
contradiction. It is unfortunate that no more of the professors of Egyptology, Crypt- 
ologv, and like scientific studies were or ar un mlters of our Order. Our late Noble 
I rot. Maxwell Sommerville, of Lit Ic Ten e, Philadelphia, lias given us in his pub- 
lished works more valuable informed in this r -spect than any other writer. He has 
shown to ns tnat the work of the Uonta s u as by no raeaus finished with the construction 
of ths edifices and monuments at adorned their city on the Tiber. Wherever they 
colonized they took with them the “ante s II that built Rome, as is demonstrated by the 
massive ruins tliat have been unear hed in all -daces that were once under their rule. 
Even in the sands of the African desert, ecent discoveries, he tells ns, have brought to 
light remains of ancient cities, obvious! mportant and luxurious, constructed with en- 
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during solidity. At Syracuse, on the coast of Southern Sicily, while en route for the 
laud of -unds and oases, he stood upon the marble slabs in the auditorium of an ancient 
Greek tneatre a mute reminder of the architectural skill of an epoch even more remote 
than the remain., which lie was about to visit on the continent to the south of the Medi- 
terrat.n. The scenic stage of that temple of mirth is still there ; the chiselled scats are 
in the auditorium. Where the happy throngs of bygone ©enturie sat in merriment and 
joy the traveler stands to-day, musing upon their dssippearanc®, No vestige of human 
handiwork reminds us of their past greatness. Near by are the famous catacombs where 
are preserved the bodies of those of other days— constant reminders of man's mortality. 
Through heavily vaulted archways, by massive stem "tops, the- strange, silent, subter- 
ranean city is reached. Fully dressed in sacerdotal rolie?, the remains of the departed 
brethren of the monastery are placed there attached to the walls and h ams, side by side 
in the order of their demise, on their shrunken forms the robes) of priestly office, on their 
heads birettas or mitres, according to their earthly rank. But no scarlet robes are seen, 
for the cardinals are laid in more imposing sepulchres. 

From thence Noble Sommerville proceeded on hie journey, reaching in good time the 
port of Algiers, one of those exceptionally beautiful ports in countries of lioth hemis- 
phere*, each inhibited by a distinct nationality and 1 ah possessing some quality peculiar 
to itself; the Golden Horn at Stamboul, the citadel harbor of La Valetta at Malta, 
Stockholm, thickly studded with inlands, Lisbon on the Tagus, Rhodes in Asia Minor, 
where once stood the Colossus .'stride the entrance to the haven, the Golden Gate of San 
Francisco, and this port of Algiers. From the roofs of the houses 011 the Kasha, their 
windows, from gilded towers and minarets, the glistening rays of the declining sun come 
(hushing bock — mute salutations nnd assurances of welcome. Then came the journey to 
Kahyl i- lie Djurdjura. If in the company of friendly Moslems you would repair at once 
to an Algerian Mosque, and on the wav take a glance at this land of perpetual sunshine. 
You follosv your Moslem companions willingly, almost blindly, like sheep, so many 
strange sights meet the view, and, in a maze of sight-seeing, pass through the busy world, 
which is, in the belief of the Mohammedan Arabs, a foretaste of Paradise. 

Iu this land all is decorative ; men on horseback are everywhere ; here comes a sheikh 
in gay attire riding a richly caparisoned horse; many of the cavaliers carry long gnus 
across the pommels of their addles, the stock nd frame Fairly loaded with 'arabesque 
designs in mosaic of ivory, bone, or brass, the ' r el also enriched with ornamentation, 
while the weapons of richer men arc inlaid with beautiful metal work resembling da- 
maskeening. Here all men turn for their devotions and the multitude hastens across the 
public aquar*. bathed in gonial sunshine. Then they enter the Mosque or Ma-jeed of 
Djmnn el Kebir, the most ancient of Algiers, as is attested by a Cufio inscription which 
records that it was built in the 4 rt 9 th year of the Hegira— t. e. 1018 A. D. Here is 
where Lu Lu Temple, of Philadelphia, found the name of its new Temple building, 
t o Lu Temple is the name of the organization composed of nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 
Masjeed Djama el Kebir is the n:nne of the Temple building which they occupy. We 
leave Noble Sommerville to continue his long journey just as the devout worshippers are 
reciting portions of the Korin, facing the East, lieeau « Mecca is there. Th worshipper 
begins by placing his open hands to the lobes of his ears, then lets them fall Mow the 
waist at either side. Placing Ins hands on his knees, he inclines his head far forward, 
bending at the waist. Then falling upon his knees, keeping his hands in the same posi- 
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tion, be sits for a few moments on bis htels, a..d lastly, extending hb hands on the door 

“ ^ °' h ' m ’ h5 b °"» “*» * *-*-* ^ upon the pre^er-cmpTor Lt Hb 
pray« n this posture is from the first surah of the Koran. It b called “dfath ’ ,d 
corresponds somewhat to our Lord’s Payer. 7 » 3,,a 

Oriental romancer, re plentiful. They tell weinl stories of the past, and entertain 
their companions with improvm tales which never fail to interest thHistcne as thrv 

ZnZ7 n r?:^ ir T bkl and of the * nd wbich i»ve them birth. Prof 
■uerviile dealt in facts only, and they are reliable snd valuable. But th,» 

tTonThi 0 h he th ttenf T ? ° rienta,i8ts ' the y W *<>" to entertain the irn^Z 
h they do by relating the most grotesquely impossible incidents diMsmhno. 
such to e. as the ‘MmWan Myto which freTnsidered 3ucky, thS 

°r S,1<1 "Tf‘ lg thelr uWn » m,avi ''g in facts from the imtory of the^ltan 

^ dra ' Ti ng °°^ from 

i*!**^^ S’ tlf a > ^nusM < m > for > “t 

lection of atues and other objects of antiquity which have been found in debris »ftbe « Id 
cty, though the best material has been re, novel to France and b in th Tr. ! ^ 

lapius NreTby ^ V Umb, T* “ ° M ° fth « Wwe«l physiciaf Jw 

column con rue ,1 by ^ ForUm > » 

latrine who, cato L tSZ T"™ .*** 

the floor before them being decorated with fine mosaics representim? ^ mmK *’ 

monuments and pedestals with « ***** • * * . . */ 8enl nnima * 8 * Numerous 

n.e great TbnjT? v\^ LT 0 ^' ZlJSSTf ^ T*? *”*' *• 
everywhere, together with articles which pr Vservt . IT *" *""1 

with public demonstrations within the Tern., I tL U.TZ Tu ' r “ COnu#cted 

inter .t to the average SI.riuer ~ 2 6 '“‘' but y "" mea “ *** least in 

discovered in that vicinity are’ the tablets _ ,Sai> so different articles which have been 

*. *.« .»j .JTSgSZS 1*3 •- ■* «*p *'*" » in ~ 

““ « f « ehwtctcrwtic of the ()„|„ 0 f , h . gj ""™ " l "' h "" ««l« 

while many others are familiar. * &;i ‘ ne of tI " m «*» bow to us. 

«*» of a. **, “‘".Z^rvTfT”! °T «% f" - .low a, 

searching only for coins \ 0 « I*.;,,, ,"? n on Society of Numismatics, who was 

of the attendants to keep until ],b nrtv x Z Tl '1 *?* hp * lv,i tl,e book to on, 

in eh. ge, however CfoJS ^ th< Hwn ° f M ’ Rai ' *• Tin m u, hav ing 

f-«w " ra ~. *“* - - *-■ 4 

tvns taken up by Professor Rlv 1.1 fn . '"^’reit in its recovery 

the interest of 'th OrX „ft, c Mv v L 'T •’ d '* voM W * ««« *«> hhor in 
ceremonies while living at Bakooe as well ""h • " g l <nr<1 ° f its P* 001 **' and 
some of the memCof Im S P • *^ V,n « qu,fe « -» •"*»«•• a^uaintence with 
tin-' dd die, astiT: helng^nZ louT’w^Tr T"*-' ^ ^ «« te *••>» 

" nobl« of Moon TompU, 
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is now in the Art Gallery ut Marseille?, France. Translated extracts were taken from it 
by Minister Doyle in 1885, but he had not sufficient time to copy the entire volume. The 
portion of it which he now possesses shows its dope resemblance to the Koran, especially 
ihe Chapter entitled “ The Night Journey,” revealed at Mecca. 

All historians agree that the population of Primeval Egypt was subjugated by the 
Pharaonic Egyptians. Their language with its Semitic* elements shows that they must 
have come from Asia. So, too, does the knowledge of copper, which they brought with 
them. But it is the objects found in their tomb-* that indicate the particular part of Asia 
from which they migrated. The Egypt of Menes and his immediate successors made us 
of the snrne seal-cylinder is that which characterized Babylonia, and, as in Babylonia also, 
clay was employed as a writing material, which accounts for so many imperfect objects in 
their sign language— -many of the smaller pie -os falling oif by the least contact, leaving the 
surrounding figures almost as fine as dust. For this reason great care is exercised by ex- 
plorers who are familiar with this fact. An experiment was tried by Prof. Pal las-E vans 
wherc-by its success revealed some of the moat important parts of history connected with 
the Order of the Mystic Shrine. Ingredients were used to harden the crumbling clays, 
the material used being common compositions whieh were always c lose at hand, hut which 
were never known to contain the substances favorable to such work, and it was discovered 
only by acci ’ent, the several portions having been left together one night while the travel- 
ers were resting, and in the morning it was found that they had hardened to such a de- 
gree that thoy could not be disconnected without the total destruction of the entire mass. 
Then the thought of the scholar and Bcientifio explorer wrought out a wonderful means 
for re-establishing the original pieces of ciaya which time and exjxisure had disintegrated 
to n considerable extant. It was used for the first time upon articles of inferior value, 
and its success clearly demonstrated its true value and that it could be used ujion any arti- 
cles whieh had any sign of decomposition. When the newly discovered lestorer was lifted 
from the slab whicn contained, almost as fine as dust, the figures and signs, it did not 
bring with it one atom of the letters, but the slab had turned into its original state, and 
could lie handled wit out destroying any of its originality. It was eveu harder than any 
of the mountain ledge stone in that section of the country. Tims was left to us one of 
the mo.t valuable evidences of the ancient, if not actually antediluvian, existence of this 
Order. 

It must be understood that the reason clay was u.-ied iu Babylouia was that there was 
no stone of any kind in that country, and consequently every pebble was of value. The 
stone-cutters’ art developed first in the Baby oniau plain, where pebbles were cut into 
shape of cylinder and engraved with figures Ami written characters. Clny, too, wns liter- 
ally under the feet of everyone, And sr mod of itself to suggest that the cylinder should 
he rolled over it, leaving on its surface a permanent impression of the engraved characters 
of the seal. In Egypt, however, the contrary of all this held good. I here, stone was 
plentiful, and clay, such as could lie used for retaining an irr.pressiop, was scarce. There 
was no inducement to cut the pebbles, which covered the fane of the desert, into a peculiar 
form and employ them in the Babylonian manner, and only in a few places could ehty lie 
found which was not loamy and mixed with sand. It is only from Babylonia that the 
use of the seal-cylinders could have originally come. It is only in the nge of the first 
dynasties that the seal-cylinders were used in Egypt. As time went on it fell more and 
and more into disuse, until finally the scarab took Sts place. It wns mi suited for the val- 
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ley of tile Nile ; the conditions which caused it to be invented in the alluvial plain of 
Babylonia did not prevail there. There are other fact-, interesting only to the studious 
Shriner, rhich lead to the belief that the culture of Pharaonic Egypt was derived from 
the banks: of the Euphrates. The Pharaonie Egyptians seemed to have ertnaed the straits 
of Babel-Mandeb, carrying with them the weapons of metal with whieh they subsequently 
overcame the aboriginal inhabitants of the Nile valley, and to liave reached the Nile 
itself in the neighborhood of El-kab and Edfer, That they must have passed along the 
southern coast of Arabia was first pointed out by Dr. Schwei r> fnrth. Certain of the gods 
of Egypt were said to liave come from thence, like the incense that was burned in their 
honor, and several of the sacred trees were natives of Yemen, but not of Egypt, where 
they became extinet as soon as they were deprived of the protection of religion. 

That Babylonia should have been the first home of the civilized Egyptians is a strik- 
ing verification of the Biblical account, which also makes the plain of Sliinar the original 
heme of civilized man. It is the second conclusion that may be drawn from recent exca- 
vations, and it is a significant fact that in all these researches that have been carried on, 
110 important place has he -n unearthed that did not present in Boms manner strong evi- 
dences of the Order of the Mystic Shrine having been a prominent institution, patronized 
by people of the highest authority, and at times and in some localities, in the most sumpt- 
uous and expensive manner, as heretofore remarked. In the clearing of the old Temple 
site at Abydos there were revealed, in a depth of about forty feet, ten successive Temples, 
ranging in age from about 500 to 5000 B. C., thus enabling the changes from age to age 
through the whole Egyptian history to be seen. At one spot the separation of these buildings 
was an alfair of anatomy rather than of spade work. The mud and brick wal Is were so com- 
mingled with the soil that incessant section cutting with a sharp knife was the only way 
to discriminate the brick work. Often only a single course of bricks or a thin bed foun- 
dation of sand was all that told of great buildings which had existed for centuries. The 
main results, as regards religion, are in the disouvery that Osiris was not the original god 
of Abydos. Khentamenti, god of the West, was honored here until the twelfth dynasty. 
The most striking change is seen almut the fourth dynasty, when the Temple was alsd- 
ished, aeoording to the statements of Prof. Flindres Petrie, and only a great hearth of 
burnt offering is found, full of votive clay snlwtitutos for sacrifices. This exactly agrees 
with the account of Herodotus that Cheops had elosed the Temples and forbidden sacri- 
fices. This materializing of history is made more real by the finding of an ivory statuette 
of Cheops of the finest work, showing for the first time t'>e face and diameter of the great- 
builder who made Egypt:- in government and civilization what they were for thousands of 
yearn after. 

In the royal tombs at Abydos, of Menes, the founder, them i i a large globular vase of 
green glaze, with characters of our Order inlaid in pcrple. Thus polychrome glazing is 
taken back thousands of years before it was previously k^own to exist. There are also 
several pieces of this age in the highest art of delicate : vory carving, especially the figure 
ol an aged king, whieh for subtlety of eharaeter stands in the first rank of such work, 
and is comparable to the finest work of Greece and Italy. Around the king’s neck hangs 
* copper plate engraved on which are several emblems of the Shrine, showing that he was 
one of its exponi-.tr, if not a Potentate of great power. Such technical fine art and pot- 
tery, of forms and material quite unknown in Egypt, also belong® to this remote age. It 
proves to be identical with that in Crete of the late Neolithic age. This fresh connection 
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illustrates the trade chronology of the period. A camel's beau modeled iu pottery takes 
back its relation to Egypt some lour thou&iud yean.. Hitherto no trace of the camel ap- 
peared kefore Greek times. The ivory carving of a bear also extends the faun of airly 
Egypt. A great fort long known as Shuuet Ez Zebib k now connected with the remaius 
of another fort discovered between Shunet aud Coptic Deir, which is in the third fort. 
These buildings prove to have been the fortified residences of the kings of the Moond 
dynasty, whose sealings were found 111 the dwelling rooms of a later age. There are some 
devices of the fifth aud sixth dynasties, and also the oldest example of iron yet known, 
which is of the sixth dynasty. 

In the tombs referred to there have been found invariably, without an exception, many 
articles to prove the early foundation of the Order of the Mystic Shrine. Varying some- 
what in character, a.* would be naturally supposed, with the paraphernalia used at this 
time, ocular proof of an undeniable nature hai sal isfietl the most doubting mind that the 
.ncienta of Egypt, Arabia, aird Persia practiced the cereiuouies of initiation upon similar 
line to those employed now in the jurisdiction of North America, varying only in the 
local application which the circumstanc e of the age found necessary. The form of the 
first section of the ritual is almost similar iu every respect This ht a been learned only 
by patieut and exhaustive examination and study of the many papyrus and atone articles, 
giving distinct portions of the work which were given hundreds of years prior to the Chris- 
tian era. It appear? olmo . incredible, hut when the character and social standing and 
qualifications of the professional gentlemen who hold the confidence and unconditional 
esteem of the faculty of the largest college in the world are considered, who endorse with- 
out modification the reports of the scientists who have devoted their .me and talent, sacri- 
ficing health and sometimes life itself in carrying out their researches in the iuteresta of 
science, would it not be presumptuous for us to hesitate in entertaining the same amount 
of confidence and accepting similar conclusions? There is no doubt, either, of the people 
who lived in thr 1 pa. t eras possessing educational advantages that qualified them to suc- 
cessfully maintain institutions of equal interest and importance as the Order of our day, 
w liich flourishes upon its own merits and show 1 no sign* of ever losing its peculiar powers 
and individuality. 

Here is an example of a hymn addressed to the Deity Surya, the Sun, translated 
almost literally. It could scarcely be excelled to-day in the excellence of its rhythm and 
the beauty of its poetio expression : 

Behoi 1 the raya of dawn, like hcralda, lead on high 
The aun, that men mr.y nee the great all-knowim; god. 

The -tare iliok off like thieves, in rompaoy wilh Might, 

Before the all-iceing eye, whose beam* reveal ii pretence, 

Oieaming like brilliant flumes, to oation after nation. 

With rpeed beyond the kco of mortals, thon, O Sun, 

Pe it ever travel on, conspicuous to all. 

Thon doat create the light, and with it doit illume 
The uoiverte rotire ; th«u risest io the tight 
Of ail the rice of men, and all the hoet of heaven. 

Light-giving Varuna 1 Thy picrciog glance doth (can 
In quick aucreasloo ail this stirring, active world, 

And penelrnteth, too, the broad ethereal space, 

Meoiurlng our days and nizhts and apying out ali < mature. 

Surya with flaming lockt, clear-lighted, grd of day. 
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Thy seven ruddy mares bear on thy rusuing car. 

With these thy seH-yoked steeds, seven daughters of thy chariot, 

Onward thou doe.t advance. To thy refhlgant orb 
Beyond this lower gloom and upward to the tight 
Would we ascend.O sun, thou god turning the gods. 

As an accompaniment to thus hymn may here be mentioned the celebrated Gayatri. 
It is a short prayer to the Sun in his character of Savitri or the Vivifier, stud is the moot 
sacred of all Vedic texts. Though not always understood, it is to this very day used by 
every Brahman throughout India in his daily devotions. It occurs in the iiig-veda, and 
can be literally translated as follows : “ Let us meditate on that excellent glory of the 
divine Vivifier. May he enlighten our understandings," May we not conjecture, with 
Sir William Jones, that the great veneration in which this text has ever been held by the 
Hindus from time immemorial, indicate? that the more eulightened worshippers adored, 
u'ider the type of the visible sun, that divine light which stone could illumine tueir iu- 
tellitits ? Iu the making up of history, the farther back we go, the more we run into 
myths, and the generally accepted versions of the doings of kings and rulers of 11 kinds, 
including Potentates and Itabbai ., must be accepted as- requiring reasoning of a somewhat 
saline character. But when we come across buried cities, one on top of the other and so 
down ad libitum, and uncover the language* of remote ages and find therein documentary 
proofs of certain things which, by translations, are absolute- evidence that the writers or 
sign figurers or carvers were men of great knowledge aud wisdom and capable of deeds 
of an exalted character, we cannot form our judgment upon such matters other than that 
the revelatious shown us are truths and not nryths. 

The Mystic Shrim could readily have existed 2500 years B. C. as well as at the time 
o! Kalif Alee, the supposed originator. He was very wise man and a great reader of 
ancient histor , and was doubtless better informed upon the data connected with this Order 
than he would be willing to acknowledge. His selfishness and ambitions were well known 
by the people of that age, and it is conceded that he wished to pose a® an originator >.sad 
not a fiop] iet, which fact allows us to believe that he delved deep into ancient lore when he 
assumed the revival of the Mystic Shrine. We cannot justly interpret the religion or exact 
character of any people, unless we are prepared to admit that we ourselves, as well as 
they, are liable to error in matters of faith, and that the convictions of others, however 
singular, may in rome poinfcj have been well founded ; while our own, however reasonable, 
may in some particulars be mistaken. The creed? of the past « superstition” and the 
creeds of the present day “ religion” may not l>e synonymous, but then* are reasons for 
tevin^ them ich. It 's ‘he tusk of the Divine to condemn the c rs of antiquity, 
and of the philologists to account for them. Read, therefore, with pa. nee and human 
sympathy, the thoughts of men who live without blame in a darkness they could not dis- 

Jxii W " le '‘! er that w,mtever follv may uttach to the saying, “ There is no 

God, the folly is prouder, deeper and lew pardonable in faying, “There is no God hut 
for me.” Myths are not even the second cousin to facts. “Truth is mighty and will 
prevail, ’ is as applicable in this connection ns in any other. 

In its simplest meaning, a myth is a store with a meaning attached to it other than 
cams to have nt first; and the fact that it has such a meaning is general lv marked by 
some of its circumstances being extraordinary, or, in the common use of the word, ini ■ 
natural. If we say that Hercules killed a water serpent in the lake of Lerna, and if we 
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understand nothing more than that fact, the story, whether true or false, is not a myth. 
But if in relating it this weans that Hercules purified the stagnation of many streams 
from deadly m snaaw, the story, however simple, is a true m;th. If, iu i ./ing that 
Hercules purified a marsn, it is intended that he contended with the venom and v ipor of 
envy and evil ambition, whether in other men’s souls or iu his own, and choked that 
malaria only by supreme toil, we might believe that this serpent win formed by the god- 
dess* whose pride was in the tr al of Hercules ; and tliat his place, of abode was hy « 
palm tree; ; and that for every head of it that was cut off two rose up with renewtd life; 
and that the hero found at last he could not kill the creature at all by cutting its heads 
off or crushing them, blit ouly by burning them down ; and that the midmost of them 
could not be killed that way, but had. to be buried alive. 

It is very necessary, iu reeding traditions of this kind, to determine, first of all, 
whether you are listening to a simple person, who is relating what, at ail events, lie 
believes to be true, or to a reserved philosopher, who is veiling a theory of the universe 
under the grotesque style of a fairy tale. To deal with Greek religion honestly, we must 
at once understand that this litoral belief was, in the mind of the general people, as deeply 
rooted as ours in the legends of our own sacred book; ami that u basis of unniiraculous 
event was as little suspected, and an explanatory symbolism as rarely traced hy them as 
by us, The story of Hercules and Hydra vva3, to the general Greek mind, in its liest 
days, a tale about a real hero and a real monster. Not one in a thousand knew anvthing 
of the way in which the story had arisen, any more than the English peasant generally 
is aware of the plebeian original of St. George ; or sitp|Kisos that there was once alive in 
the world, with sharp teeth and claws, rea 1 ."id very ugly flying dragons. On the other 
hand, few persons trawl any inoral or symbolical meaning in the story, and the average 
Greek was as far from imagining any interpretation like that, as an average Englishman 
is from seeing in St. George the Red Cross Knight of Spenser, or in the drigon the spirit 
of Infidelity. But, as John Rnskin says, there was a certain undercurrent of conscious- 
ness in all minds that the figure** meant more than tliev at first showed; and, according 
to each man’s own faculties of sentiment, lie judged and read them; just as a Knight of 
the Garter reads more in the jewel on his cedlar than the George ami Dragon of a 
public house expresses to the host or to his customers. To the mean pierson the nivth 
always meant little; to the noble pierson, muedi , and the greater their familiarity with it, 
the more contemptible it became to one, and the more snereel to the other; until vulgar 
commentators explained it entirely away, while Virgil made it the crowning glory of his 
choml hymn to Hercules, who was the perpetual tvpie and mirror of heroism and its 
present and living aid against every ravenous form of human trial and piain. If we 
have to accept everything we hear and read nlxnif that appears to ns mysterious or fan- 
tastical, as myths, we have lint little among the tilings of ancient origin that would satisfy 
ns, or that would warrant ns to study or investigate. It may be ensy to prove that the 
ascent of A|iollo in his chariot signifies nothing lmt the rising of the sun. But wlmt does 
the rising of the sun itself signify to us? It means daily restoration to the sense of 
passionate gladness and of jierfeet life*, and we plan our lives accordingly. There is not 
one scintilla of thought in our minds that the Order of the Mystic Shrine is a myth, or 
that its early foundation rose from any such inconsistencies or poetical sentiments. It is 
n living fact, dressed in a manner to suit certain conditions and maintained for the good 
it accomplishes and the virtues it inspires. 
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Evidence i» accumulating that the »ame literary culture which prevailed in Egypt 
and western Asia had extended also to the peniusula of Arabia. The Exudu? front 
Egypt took plat ' during a highly literary period, and the jieople who took j<art iu it 
parsed from a country where the art of writing liberally stared them In the face, to another 
country which had been the center of the Telel-Auiarna correspondent* • and the home of 
Babrlonian literary culture for uunuuilx red centuries. So when we come across such in- 
ecriptions with cuneiform characters we know just what they mean. From time im- 
memorial the land of the Pharaohs has beeu a land of writers aud readers. At a very 
early period the hieroglyphic system of writing had been modified nto a cursive baud, 
the so-called hieratic; and as far back as the days of the third and fifth dynasties ihu uus 
books had been written, and the author of oue of them already deplores the degeueracy 
and literary decay of his own time. The traveler up the Nile, who examines the clii 
that line the river, cannot but be struck by the multitudinous names that are scratched 
upon them. He is at times inclined to believe that every Egyptiun in ancient tiuiw 
knew how to write, and lia.1 little else to do than to scribble a record ol himself on the 
rocks. The impression is the same that we derive from the small objects that are disin- 
terred in such thousands from the rites of the old cities. V. hcrever it is possible, uu in- 
scription has been put upon them which, it seems taken for granted, could be read 
by all. Even the walls of the temples and tombs were covered with writteu texts ; 
wherever the Egyptian turned, or whatever might lie the object he used, it was difficult 
for him to avoid the right of the written word. Whoever was born in the land of Egypt 
was familiarised with the art of writing from the very days of his infancy. This docs 
not refer to the antediluviau ages. As heretofore expressed, so little has l>c-on uncovered 
by which any positive facts can be obtained bearing u|>on the methods of living, etc., in 
those periods, that very little reliability can be placed upon the translations offered by 
the historians and antiquity del vers, and we can only make our own calculations and sur- 
mises from the data obtained by them. Our surmises regarling the existence of our 
Order are apt to be as eorrect as the versions of the Bashtees, who.se narrow compass of 
educational privileges preveuted them from leaving for nations yet unborn, other than a 
superficial knowledge of whom their tribes were composed. The mystery of their exist- 
ence is interesting, but provoking to those who would know more of their habits and life 
work. 

It is tolieved that California is about to contribute to science one of the most important 
palaeontological discoveries of modern times. There has Steen received at the State Uni- 
versity a shipment of limestone, in which is said to be imbedded bones of reptiles of a 
description long ago vanished from the face of the earth. On a table in the University 
is a molding of some extinct creature with countless ribs and a remarkable length of 
backbone. It is of the saurus tribe, undoubtedly, but it is not an ichthyosaurus, nor a 
rlmtnphnrliynclms, nor a scelidoeaurus, nor any known specimen of the tribe. The work 
of examination is under the direction of John C. Merriam, assistant professor of ptsloeou- 
tology and historical geography at the “ Unirmtify of California?' who recently returned 
from the fossil field;; of Oregon, where perfect specimens of entirely new species hrwe been 
discovered. He said that when once fr-ed from their veiling of limestone the tones will 
disclose, to an absolute scientific certainty, the structure of the great saurian®, and either 
upset or establish completely the famous theories as to what these reptiles with the nnpro- 
aonnceahle name* were like. Several other matters of a very special and secret character 
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will be submitted when the report! are needy to be handed in to the facHty of the 
University ; something of the order of secret societka, their mod® of applying know ledg e 
pertaining to their several privai assemblies, to the initiates, and from what little hat 
been gleaned from Prof. Merrium, it is fe to say that something uior wonderful than 
any of the revelation* heretofore mentioned will be made public, hinting that the Order 
of the Mystic fthrine will receive its greaf rt surprise when the papers now being pre- 
pared are brought out for the benefit offence, and all of this is within the border of 
our own oouitry. 

Free* important revelation recently exposed, many of die theories of the higher 
critics will be upeet, as it has been discovered that laws closely resembling those ascribed 
to Mo es were the law of the land in the time of Abraham, u thousand years before the 
great legislator wa born. It is agreed that Abraham lived 2*250 B. C., while Mcees did 
not live earlier than the thirteenth century B. C. From Persia come* the disco very at 
the hand? of M. J. de Morgan of a great stone stela bearing on one side a picture of 
Hammurabi receiving the laws from Shamash, the sun god, and on the other side 280 
laws put in fore by this monarch of idmt it prehistoric ages. These laws constitute the 
earliest code of human laws now known, and cannot foil to awaken widespread interest, 
not only among Bible student but among all who are interested in tracing die beginnings 
of civilisetion. It is more than surprising that 4300 yours ago society was so far ad- 
vanced iw to be poe' sed of laws implying social relations of a complexity approaching 
those of our own day . The feet of the existence of these laws must broaden our con- 
ception of the history of mankind, and extend the horizon of our underbuilding of human 
progress. The discovery of thi- stela in Persia, instead of in Babylonia, is explicable in 
the light of the rerent discovery of the dominance of the ancient Elamite kings over 
Babylonia, When these a rly monarch* of ancient Per ia, or Elam, ar it must have been 
called then, took possession of the fertile ’and to the southeast, they carried away to their 
cap il the finest monuments that they could find in Babylonia, and among dine was thir 
remarkable stela of Hammurabi, as well ar- one still older, dating from 3000 B. C., erected 
liy Xaram Sin. 

The alder stela has also been found by the French expedition to Susa, and is a strik- 
ing presentation of the mighty conqueror in thr set of dispatching his fees, while his re- 
tainers bring up the rear. The laws of Hammurabi are given in full, but want of space 
prevents placing them in these columns. This great body of law was promulgated by 
the founder of the first Babylonian dynasty, in the twenty-fourth pre-Christian century. 
When we come to the law itself we ire startled by its resemblance to the Mosaic code. 
The verbiage is almost identical in many instances. Here is the law of 11 an eye for an 
eye ” as given in th Babylonian code : 

“ If a man put oat the eye of my one his ; ye shall be put out.” 

“If a man break the limb of any one his limb shall be broken.” 

“ If a man knock out the tooth of any one his tooth diall b$ knocked out.” While 
in the Bible wc read : “ Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot f< 'ot, burning 
for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe.” Exodus XXI, 24, 25. ie similari- 
ties are so plentiful that it would be unnecewaiy to repeat them to establish ->3 feet, that 
in all the history ~-i the last century has so interesting a discovery been made as this of 
the law which underlay the Mosaic code This comes so direct, and from such a respon- 
sible >urcc, that its truthfulness »nnot lie morally questioned. And theie have come to 
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light in just such a manner and from equally as reliable a source, as the information pre- 
sented to us relating to the discoveries relative to the Order of the Mystio Shrine, Then, 
is no difference either in the locaiitu a or the age , mo we look up in it as being authentic in 
every particular. 

A statuette of ivory more than 4500 year* old was found by Prof. FKndrea Petrie 
among the “ Ten Temples of Abydos ” which he managed to preserve. While groping 
in tb thick, brown organic mud of a rubbish hole, be lilted out, one by me, the pricelesa 
examples of glazed work and ivory of tills earliest age of great art — au art of which wc 
have never understood the excellence from the traces hitherto known. The ivory was 
sadly rotted, and could scarcely be lifted without dropping asunder in flakes. So when 
he found that he had touched a piece it wi left uloue, and the other parts were chared, 
until at 1st u patch of ground wo, left wlare several pieces of ivory had been observed. 
Cutting deep around this, he detached the whole block of sixty or eighty pounds of earth, 
and had it removed on n tray to his storeroom. There it dried gradually for two or three 
weeks, and then with a camel’s hair paint brush lie began gently to dissect it and trace the 
ivory figures. Not s single pieoa war broken cv spoiled by thus working it out, and noble 
figure? of lions, a lsar, a large ape, and several ooys csrae gradually to light. Suddenly 
a patterned robe and tluu a inarveiou face £ wared in the dust, aud there cume forth 
from his 4000 years’ sleep one of the finest portrait figures that lias ever been seen. A 
single photograph can give but little ids.a of the subtlety of the face and eapi sion which 
changes with every fresh light in which it is seen. Weiring the crown of Upper Egypt, 
md clad in Isis thick embroidered robe, this old king, wily yet feeble with the weight of 
years, stands for the diplomacy and ia tec raft of the oldest civilized kingdom that we 
kuow. No later artist of Egypt, no Roman portrait maker, no Renaissance Italian has 
outdone the truth and expression of this oldest royal portrait, coming from the first dynasty 
of Egypt. We would hardly dare to even suggest that some of the figures so plainly 
shown thereon had, in some measure, thf traces of a secret Order which might have been 
associated with that of the Mystic Shrine. It would be thought by some sjieeial set of 
historians to be presumptuous, ami yet there was sufficient evidence to prove it had the 
figures not have given equal evidence that they might have been suggestive of another 
steret organization, w hich probably thrived at that time, and was worthy of having its em- 
blems carefully and artistically engraved upon ivory. Wc make no positive claim in this 
connection, but are willing to wait until some further discoveries are made of equal value 
in the fame locality, before taking up the question for a final conclusion. 

It would naturally be supposed that the most valuable information of the early history 
of tin Order could lie obtained in the Ixmler towns of Arabia, but this is not a fact 
More reliable knowledge can lie learned in the countries occupied by the tribe) of Bal- 
sts Is, ru. : Ap.idae, Yakoba, and El Obied. In the capital of Ashantce-Raldouin — -called 
in ancient times Bngshad— the people hold that the true name of the Order is El-Baoli, 
Maclii, and insist ii]ion arguing with every traveler who wears the Shrine button, to the 
itfect that they hold indisputable evidence of it in their collections of ancient origin, and 
they will go many miles on foot to obtain a topper plate upon which, they say, is the name 
of the Potentate of one of the oldest organizations of Mystic Sliriners about which any- 
thing is known. The name is presumed to have been placed there by the Potentate him- 
self. 14 is perfectly legible, and is as follows : “ Bajada-Rachid-I arjah.” Aronnd the 
name has been engraved, doiihth s many hundreds of years after the inscription and 
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autograph of tin ruler nt placed tints on, variouswcrolb and eumewhat ftn f st ki figures, 
hnt what Mwy represent is unknown. This copper plate ismecurely kept in a matmlonfa 
tomb, rkta tomb to the inhabitants of tin town, especially the women, of greater 
value than; thk worlds riches, and renders the equator of the town or village of no im- 
portance, for it is their belief that reverence of such a shrine insures a reunion with the 
saintly spirit of that holy one in the life beyond the tomb. At the r ating place of these 
sacred r mains not only do the residents religiously iserable, but devout Arabs from 
many distant oases, who : departed parent* were ordinary men, often come to kneel at its 
rude portal. 

The European Philosophical Society made a preliminary report recently upon the 
discover/ of aorae documents in an iron globe, the dimension of which globe is exactly 
five feet and two and a quarter inches in circumference. In the locality where the globe 
wa*» found were aiany small pieces of broken stone, peculiar shaped pieces of flint aiul 
other material entirely foreign to anything else usually seen in that section of the country. 
The weight of the globe wap 229 pounds avoirdupois. The broken fragments of i stone 
statue were s Mattered within a radius of twenty-five feel, and Prof. Ki tchener, who was 
at that time returning from Hierakonopolis, where extensive and valuable finds had been 
made, was of the ojirion that the 3phere wa3 undoubtedly originally placed within the 
st&iue for some good rea-on. The many fragments alluded to were patiently and rare- 
fully gathered together mid adjusted with an extreme nicety, occupying seveu weeks in 
the process W hen finished, there appeared to lie an aperture in the side and within the 
folds of the tog* which covered the entire form, that would permit the placing of the 
glob, therein. The. height of the statue, from the Lose to the top of the fieadg* ar, was 
eighteen feet and two niches. In Septeialier, 1903, a partial translhtion of the writings 
had beem made and peroed over to the faculty. Reference was made therein of certani 
signs and words, distinct and by themselves, which were of a secret nature, thought so to 
be on account of the other lettering and figures being plainly understood. Noble Dr. 
* ini ue 1 J. Pollock, i member of a Temple of the Order iu Damascus, was present at the 
time the report was read, and wrote an article upon this discovery which was verv inter- 
esting. He is of the firm belief that the statue and its contents were connected in some 
manner with the hidden secrets of the Mystic Shriuc, which had mysteriously disap- 
peared, so the history of Cli&rles Gateln 11, LL.D., stales, and the subsequent restoration 
of them by the municipal authorities of Tiiirogad, by the assistance of three priests who 
held the confessions of quite a large number of the officers of the Temple at Negro, gave 
good reason) tor the faith which I)r. Gatcliell entertained, that the papers found in the 
globe were the original secret forms of initiation tad the ritual of the Order, but which 
the wise mranls were unwilling to disclose. That u Temple once stood near this spot is 
generally believed. 

It will be interesting to account for the presence and source of a lake in this other- 
wise arid region. Of the sunlight and heat there is a superabundance. It lias long 
since been suggested, that there is a subterranean channel of water by which the Mediter- 
ranean Sea connects with Lake Medjerja 'onthcast of Temacin. On the islands and the 
shores are rushes and tamarisk bushes and trees, similar to these of the salt lake near 
Temacin. Three Mohammedan) of this land, the Brahmins of India, and the Buddhists, 
one of the most numerous religious denominations on thie earth, liave each and all during 
many centuries enjoyed just such assurances of the rrasonahlcneus of their faiths a* we 
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Christians. Their Order is to be admired us the/ silentl/ express their trust in th« 
mediation of their sacred dead, whom the/ believe can and will intercede for them. The/ 
are ns earnest in their devotion to the secret associations to whieh the/ belong, as when its 
their most emotional moments at their ihriues in prsyer. Almost immediately outside of 
this special s|>ot is a drear/, briny cliott, which appeared to be n vast lake, but immedi- 
ately beyond this is a section rieh in outcropping fragments of mica, and elcnite, the 
transparent < ry s illised variety of gypsum, whieh in the sunlight sparkles like so many 
diamonds, "'here are also numerous opaque erv* tills of alab ter. Excavations are being 
made in this region with the hope tliaf the foundation of a Tempi may be unearthed, 
w h n an eager attempt will lie made to find still more, to verify the impn 'ion that evi- 
dences will lie found of the former existence of our Order n that action. If this it 
found, it will then be definitely decided that it was governed by offietrs whose names are 
quite familiar to students of the Bible, all of whom lived in ancient Caluch, in the land 
of Shin&r, mentioned in Genesis x, 10. Dr. Pollock states that the priest who prepared 
the tablet, and whose name appears in four different places thereon, lived during the time 
of Belshazzar, and was a scientist of no mean distinction. One of the tablets wu., exsm- 
amined by Professor Hogarth, of Glasgow, and lie avers that there were certain Sine 
which appared to have lieen stamped on the top in honor of kings who lived long before 
tlie time of Abraham. He also states, that this adds many thousand years to his pre- 
viously estimated opinion regarding the age of our planet, and the argument of Genesis 
upptars to him now to lie materially strengthen! d. 

Near the small village of Souk-el -Arks the beginning of the kingdom of Nimrou is 
evident. One particular piece of lieked clay gave information connected with the Mystic 
Shrine. The characters thereon inscribed, and the strange hieroglyphics, serve to con- 
vince thoeo to whom they were explained that mystio ceremonies, signs, grips, and sig- 
nificant words prevailed, resembling those of the present time, and that each Shrine was 
dedicated to a distinct gal, i. e., Bel, whieh was supposed to ho the only g.id wor- 
shipped at that time. A small, truncated cylinder was taken from under the roots of a 
tree, which contained 1 few articles, excellently preserved, and marked with calthstio 
signs which could not Ik* well deciphered, hut whieh sppea.*ed to lie familiar to one of the 
guides who had been taught the meaning of them by his great-grandfather, a former resi- 
dent in that vieinity, and under no promise or threat could he be prevailed upon to say a 
word about them, merely plaeing the index fingers of both bands across his mouth and 
making a guttural sound. Enough, however, was gleaned from him later by plain deduc- 
tion, that our Order, its firm laws and extreme ]>enaHies which maintained among the 
people of former " ! ges, prevented him from conversing u|kw the subject. On a large 
vase, shaped like a heart, and also on a small eup, were seal impressions in eiay, some- 
what similar to the sci meter and em-scent acknowledged to-day as emblems of our Order. 
Sargon lived 3800 B. C., and Lugalzaggisi, one of his predecessors, is on record as having 
conquered the then known world, which embraced the territory from the Persian Gulf 
to the Mediterranean Sea, as early as 4500 B. C., and he was withont question not the 
first king who presided over that country. And here, within a circumference of but two 
miles, ware found valuable, historical and reliable records, prepared probably for the 
knowledge of the coming ages. 

Not only has there been unearthed in that portion of the world, evidences that the 
people of remote antiquity were advanced far beyond what has been the generally accepted 
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idet upon this ■ 1, bat •veo oa the Western her sphere equally wonderful diacoverie* 

buve beet oj eued up, tending to show that many secret -ocieues wtm i—tit a te d and 
floaral d itiy thou ud yean prior to the visit of Columbua to time chorea. Iu Peru, 
v life, British Guiana and Mexico, script* and sculptor have been found during recent 
> ,«r which b. ar proof of the Order of the Myrtle Shrine bavin occupied Hceques of 
thcw owa, foe the sole parpen attached to the service, incident to the admittr ce of 
“ e “ b * 1 and the traneaotiou of business connected tin rewith. And thia waa, at least, a 
„ y *f* **?’ " dmU * » tUch « <1 to porch meute now iu the heads of »he Areliieo. 

0 t a So -etna of Lima and the City of Mexico readily show. One of the> documents 
oontmns th signature of the Mohammedan, Kslif AK (sometimes spelled Aleei with 

.1 ^ 1 n B ead slender ]tieoaa of bo,.e, and in two instances by pins 

made of ivory e ach appeal to have Ireen manufactured by some kind of machinery. 
rhe * "“**• P an:llmeiat were Charters, giving autlmrity for the organisation and main- 
tenance of Templaa, with th, stipulation that one-fourth of thegroaa rereipti from fees 
U* annual due- should be sent to the king of Arabia at Salan-el-tal, at stated times, 
equal to every four months. 

‘ " t,lBleto wr Uen '» the reign of Ur Bailed, which were found in the ruins of Ma- 
hal lah, beca se a fascinating ctudy among many of the celebrated professors throughout 
Eun.,s. Prof, fischindon. under the patronage of Frederick Augustus, the King of 
Saxony, obtain? permission to cam one of them to the monastery of St. Catherine of Mu 
. 1 t was there that the true, accurate translation was finally obtained, after some 

mx months’ continuous labor, some of the signs and characters bring parthlh obliterated, 

* ale tilers were found difficult to translate owing to portion® of the text taring evi- 
dence of un curly origin, requiring close and careful comparisons with the subjects treated. 

1 waa a very long time before the public was allowed to become acquainted with the 
siswtanoe of the matter which had been for so mnny ages hidden from the searching aye 
of science, and the skill and subtle investigation ind ingenuity of the honest bibliog- 
■apfe <r The reason if this loner silence was developed, after the repeated demands of 
the Emperor of Ru^,a, Alexander II, the in-ail of the Eastern Church, had finally Ireen 
respited. The enure principal tahiet was devoted to the work and ritual os then prac- 
t d,^ ind which differed but slightly from that now used bv the several Temple* of the 
Mystic shrine in this conntry and throughout Persia, Arab, a, a portion of Turkey, 

® ■J'Pb ranee and G< -many. This particular tablet showed that the Order waged w;ir 
-gainst lawlessness and violence and the disregard of human rights, which ran riot in 
those day- and beyond the power of the recognised civil and military officials to abate. 

Ssbur-el-kstib Korastan’i-m, the private ecretarv of Ma-a’tat-pooh, the High Priest 
who usually officiated at Medinah and Messhunalla, when the caravans for Mecca pitched 
, «nts for the curtomary three days’ stop for replenishing water ponclie" and gathering the 
iwj^tns- general is,” or prayer counters, had in his poRressbm certain brass, diagonal but- 
tons, which were used as mone\ in 651 A. D., on which was roughly engraver! the figure 
iif n Arab, in full Arabian costume, holding a spesr, from the top of which hung a pen- 
nant containing the words Pehth-d-Sahseza-Nilae, signifying, “ We trust in th- flood of 
the Nile. Tfits :ip|w ,re,l to Ire a derlarntion of faith, that during their journey ihev 
would not famish from hunger or die from thirst. These buttons were stolen by a tribe 
• f w ndering Arsis* and Made to do duty iu the western section of Egypt, where, prior to 
that time, everything in the shape of money or exchangeable commodities was ery ( irce. 
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In Section i, entry 223 mm, u tlw British Museum, may be seen over two huudred of 
tht * relics, some ot tliem allowing signs cf i«og uae. In the amuil hole in the center of 
cacti, may Kill be aee<i portions ot red wind cl *ely adhering to the edges and almost as 
solid as tLe sj.etal of which the butt ms are composed. The most inter- tk| future of this 
speeial collection, lie' in the fact that this ’find of monty was only used by tht Appendant 
Order of Shrrers, -o culled, members of Temples which were located below the twenty- 
fifth degree of latitude No strolling son., of the desert could undertake to pao» any of 
them, for few of ini taut detection mid decapitation. 

After the terrible overflow of the Nile in the y -r 8 C 8 A. P., when more than 300,000 
natives and as many as fifty distinct tribes were completely annihilated, the Order wr.s evi- 
dently entirely broken up, and not until the great feast of A'la-il-Alla and the attendant 
ceremonies, which were inaugurated aliout sixty years »fter was it restored to its former 
condition -ml ini|)ortaiie«*. Over £20,000,000 worth of gild was u cl in the icuuufa'-ture 
of draperies, divans, and rugs used during the next decade, for the ceremonies incident to 
the nitiatimi of candidates. It is said, u|ion excellent authority, that doting the incum- 
bency of Parah Ashee. the Imperial Potentate for the whole world, he had a column ten 
feet high and eleven inches in diameter made from solid gold, and Although considerably 
rough in appearance it was mathematically norrect in measurements throughout. Con- 
tribirJons w era received from 21,G42 ineml>e:--i of the Order towards the cost of manu- 
facture On the day of the clout Ii of the Imperial Potentate, the Temple was raided and 
the column forcibly cairicu aw in the subsequent recovery of it, 0,000 persons lost 
their lives and the entirb treasury was depleted. Among the prisoners captured during 
the bloody conflicts, 200 were forced to -lam! under a fierce, tropical sun, daily, at noon- 
time, for one hour, holding what was supposed to lie a large box containing jewels of great 
value, which was shifted from one to another continually. On the fourth day a con- 
spiracy war inaugurated among tho prisoners whereby, at a given signal, the box wa> to 
be broken open rnd rifled of its contents, and an attempt to escape to the South made. 
The instant the box war opened, venomous snakes darted out and hit the men, who at 
once became demoralized, and those who were not killed by the snakes were iminedirh-ly 
put to death. The spot where this awful tragedy occurred has ever nine* bee s burn- 
vegetation of any kind having sprung up within a circnmf rence of a hal" ia: 'J ' h 

place is called Taku Hasson, and is visited by travelers who are familiar with :i->. taste ry 
of our Order. 

When Napoleon was in Egypt in 1798, with his army, and had entered Cairo after 
the famous bade of the Pyramids, he reorganized the government of Egypt and e nn- 
ineiiocd scientific work on an extensive male. Over 200 scientist-- had been added to his 
army, including some of the most eminent men of the day. Every opportunity was given 
to them to carry on their work. To stimulate them Na|x>lcun founded the Institute of 
Egypt, iu which inemliership was granted as a reward for special mil valuable services. 
These men went out in every direction, pushing their investigations far up the N.le, 
striking the old canal from Suez, unearthing ancicnit monuments, examining carefully and 
in minute detail the arts and industries of the people. Their researches were subsequently 
published in a magnificent work entitled “DevnptUm dc CEtjypte,” Although Napoleon’s 
invasion n Egypt wai a terrible disillusion for him, anil ended hi.; dream of au Oriental 
realm, he had to admit that he missed his fortune, and lost his imagination of an Oriental 
empire at St. Jean d’Aere, hut hoped that the peaceful work of science and law -giving 
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whieli was so auspiciuusly inaugurated by him would e ventually briug respect, if not re* 
uown, to hie name, especially if he should also lose what his ambition nwle him longingly 
look for — a kingdom in Europe. It was remarkable that wherever the members went 
their reception by the natives wss spontaneous and sincere. Every possible distance was 
rendered to them iu the development of their object. With hard toil and much patience 
they dug their way iuto the cliffs at different points, more for the purpose of establishing 
defensive lodging plac s for protection against predatory hordes, than with the expectation 
of finding anything therein that was of any value iu a scientific sense. 

At a point about forty miles east of El Kasir, and along the hanks of one of the Nile 
tributaries, the exploring party, consisting of three French army officers, two Austrian 
lieutenants, and 0110 American, the latter— a Dr. Spencer, of Alabama— came acroess a 
series of cells, which had been dug out of the solid stone for a distance of nearly two 
miles, each of which measured eight feet square, which proved to be actual mortuary 
chambers, nearly all of which, however, were coinimratively empty. In five of these cavi- 
ties were found desiccated human remains ; in others, bodies were discovered which were 
deposited many centuries ago, with food and water vessels placed alongside of each, evi- 
dently for the jmrpose of supplying sustenance to the spirits of the dead on their journey 
to the laud of Peace. When Professors Fourier and Bartolette attempted to carry one 
of the bodies to a point which would afford a stronger light, whereby a better and more 
satisfactory examination could be made, the clothing which covered it dropped to the 
ground, and l>ecame white dust under the feet of the jieopk within the small enclosure. 
Thi*« peculiar circumstance created much excitement, and baffled the skill of those who 
hail the management of the expedition. 

Gut tiie most astonishing feature was developed upon the discovery that the body, whiek 
remained intact, war. a dummy, made to resemble a human living, and with a parehnient- 
eovrred head, with long, black hair attached thereto, probfibly taken from the head of 
none animal. A wallet, made from a rhinoceros ; kin, was picked up by one of the guides 
win* had licen furnished by the Khedive to accompany the expedition, which had, with- 
out doubt, fallen from the- clothing which had covered the wooden dummy. lie refused 
to deliver it to any of the party, claiming it as his property because he was the first person 
to see it. Protestations and threats were unavailing. Fearing that it w.ild be forcibly 
taken from him, he buried it. It remained in the ground for fourteen months, being unearthed 
upon the return of the party from Ursulandi and secretly held thereafter until the arrival 
of General Jmiot with his corps of French infantry at Alexandria, 011 their way to meet 
the Turkish armies which had been sent by the Porte iuto Egypt at the time of the 
Syrian expedition, which proved so disastrous to the French. The guide, who had been 
under espionage during the entire |ierio<l, attempted to escajie at Uliizcb by swimming 
amiss the river, probably intending to make his way into Arabia, and tlienee through 
Asia Minor into Turkey, from which ]M)int lie would eventually reach Paris, where he 
could easily dirpose of the parcel at an enormous figure. Unfortunately for him, lie was 
seen by a Turkish sentry when itlxiut oiie-lmlf way across the stream, and liis career wau 
very suddenly stopped by a bullet through his spinal column. Ilis body was recovered 
and the wallet or parcel found strongly sewed to the inside lining of his jacket. It wai 
delivered to the Commandante at Aklmr, hut ii finally came into posse ssion of General 
Hertliier when his legions drove back the Turks at lemalicr Pass. 

The trophies ivliieh were captured and stolen from the Egyptians during 1798 - 9 , in- 
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trinaicnlly worth in the swgregate many millions of franco were beat to Napoleon at the 
time of hie estranged’ nt from Josephine, when die vigor and activity in public after* was 
.Muewliat weake ed, suiting in the entile collection being deposited a Malnniison nntil 
his return from Italy, when they were carefully assorted and properly ached u 3d at the 
Paris Museum. The wallet, which had for a long time kept company with the sword, 
the Bibbon of the Black Engle and the General’ assn of Frederick the Gr -at, snd the 
i ags carried by the guards during the Seven Years’ War, including the standard of the 
Chasseurs de la Garde, which was embroidered all over with oak and laurel leaves in gold 
and t or, was placed, with its content's among the choice antiquities which occupied a 
B“*ded room at the Tuiieriets, and where they have remained up to the present day. 

' hit vallet was opened for the first time in the presence of tins entire faculty at Mnlfawotfi. 
That the feted guide knew nothing of its ooutents was apparent ; the leathern though with 
*hi«fa the tough rhinoceros skin had bean pierced in many places for the puq 3 of 
keeping the contents intact, not having been disturbed. As a matter of fact, it was found 
iieeessarv o use heavy, sharp instruments to sever the cords and separate the several folds 
hich had ctuall; grown together, forming an fcimost iuih itructible and unyielding >ub- 
vtanee. He rertainli must have surmised, however, that ita age ubne,and the aorres- 
fonding antiquity of the articles within it, were sufficient to make the find desirable aad 
extremely valuable u a monetary sense, and well worth the chances which he was willing 
to take to possess it. 

As catalogued at the Paris Museum, the contents of the parcel are thus translated snd 
described : 

1. I -pyru». Inscription : "Shrine mysteries of Abdallah »s practiced tay the beloved through- 

°? k .r!i "* U 1 a ° W * d hy * duf « ri P t,on «fs Temple formed within a walled tent 0 impoeed 
or bark from three distinct specie of indigenous trees, the number "three” being prominent 
throughout. Characteristics of the Egyptian Venue. Method* adopted for exhibition* of magic and 
celebrations commemorative of the heavenly trialt to the Prophet Mohammed at the Bel-el-Mnah 
These vl its were regularly made four rimes each moon (the four phases) and the communications 
were kept invlolahly secret, 

2 Memo. of the Days of the Week, inscribed hy characters on metallic sheets. The metal of 
L “ “ f '*" ola,el J r «' alneraWo. A rifle shot fired a distance of one 

1 , ^ c rebounded, going entirely through the body of the gendarme 

nttaflhLL 1“ 1“ l rmjr el!"* th “ W “ P * l * ing ‘ at0 tfee b3rrick *. killing both and upsetting 4.000 
rattan, into the moat, making not the leaat mirk or indentation upon the snrfac of the plate. There 

ZZZSX . on * *’•.*“* ^ of tUe w *"k> Sunday being called Nahar el Jumaah. which i. 

rvl™ n ■ mm> 86 ,laSh ’ hegtoBl "« cn Thursday evening and ending at sunset. 

, l ~ n ** “ 1 ntlker t%ient * thM **• «<>»»«' !«»* either inherited in seme indefinable wan 

oraeenned the pmeUeee. me,, ode and r sftfefc. nbnrranee. of people thing 3000 g^BC. TJi 
many age* free r th ■e^etnbliehm nt ,f the Order in Arobiu.] * ' 

3. lrrcgulnr-ih used wafers of hsass In a square hox ol four cubic Inches capacity Each wafer 

luler's O^dv 0 "a W,e *?* ’P re ** n “ n * 8 holdlog a wild animal which a dor hear in id 

i If 7 ' Ar "“ ' d ‘ he ,!eure » r »o‘toes, Creuccnts, Urns. Ban, Moon, etc., having a slgnlfl 
cance that it generally admitted as heiug connected in a certain degree with the M, .tic Shrine! 

urllll t ” nsllati ® li, are R iven “rter special number* and catalogued "PrimU." 

V ", “« ~ u '“ry for many miles around bears no evidence of once bein* peopled by 
me. employed in commercial bnsintas of any nature, it is conorted that t was once the 
renter of commema! activity and prosperou business pursuits Now the jeweled lights 
c sunset fall among the for aken ruins, and the golden mountains in the west are aglow 
VOL. V. — 6 
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with flashing colon. Thirty centuries have passed since these death chambers were pre- 
pared. The dead have crumbled into dust,, and their antecedents have scattered far and 
beyond the mystery ami the charm which to-day still surround the pliiui md valleys of 
El Klinsir. The tribes which then dreamed of an unbroken dominance long ago lost 
their identity, and even their names are no longer heard. The #ecretof their lives is only 
known from the few silent tokens so curiously revealed by the mouldy wallet, circum- 
scribed within the narrow com]« ; covered by the dome of some goodly Temple. 

The many recent publications of books on Egypt, Arabia and Persia that have 
been poured out to the public, have produced but few fredi aspects of that monotonous and 
weird land. The superstitions teeming from the soil, the something always new from 
Africa — the land the gift of the river — all the vt’orn, old phrases of the schoolroom come 
back and range them selves with railroad bridges of American iron, guard tents with 
kilted Highland sentries, k'uki tourist'- in swarms, and donkeys that answer to the name 
of Washington, Lincoln, and even Henry Clay. Seldom has a country been so often 
described and fared so strangely well. The old soil from century to century makes its 
people for itself, and makes aver, too, the ever-gathering crowd of writers jnd peripatetic 
lescribera. The washed and taught Oriental never returns to his Orientalism. Hr is a 
man progressive, inquisitive, and with a taste for modern thought and practical knowl- 
edge. When the clianca is offered him to take up heavy, abtruse questions in the interest 
of science, he never refuses. Although not indifferent to the grand result, and even 
anxious for a successful issue, he consider* it beneath his lignity to perform the least 
manual labor in connection therewith that would soil his hands or disarrange his turban. 
He will point to and describe in his own charming way the architecture of Egypt, 
ancient and medheval, as art and history, and linger lovingly over the work of long-dead 
craftsmen who had wrought t'o faithfully in a sad sincerity. He knows, even better than 
(he scientist, the traveler, uud the story writers of ancient history, that Egypt is study 
in art and not a juinlile of Pharaohs, mummies, and pseudo-comparative religions. He 
will analyse the aesthetic impressiventw; of the Pyramids, almost beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the average student, and tell of things that he has personally found among the 
ruins and sarcophagi of his country ; giving them fresh colors, and making the pest 
become more real. He is never wearisome, and, at times, becomes like Aristides the Just ; 
besides which, he is a Potentate of only lesser sway than the Khedive. 

[fakn-bakuren, High Chancellor and Mighty Judge, lives, during the rainy season, in 
Ballaksen, and is a scholar of great importance and resources. He has entertained more 
foreign men of distinction, and given out more interesting and reliable material for the 
use of relic hunters, the so-called philosopher, the laggard lounger, and the indiscriminate 
historian than all the Orthodox Molt aninedans who ever salaamed to the setting snu. 
From him lias come information valuable to the earnest Shrincr, on account of its phon- 
etic, morphologic, and lexicographic data. He knows more of the conquests of the tribes 
of licffalm and the vicissitudes of his successors through the Pun ns, the Makadists, and 
others to the Arab conquest than any other living per-on. His experiences and life form 
an unwritten chapter in the history of Islam, but it is unrolled to those only who dare 
to venture through the tangled wild woods and the miasmatic wamps that lie between 
him and modern civilization. There are ech'ies of China and of wandering Turkoman 
tritxs; stories from Iwyond the mountains; sounds from the Euphrates and the Nile and 
from the Inner sea ; wave* of Mongol invasion — the Selguus, Khans, Timer Leng — they 
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break out of darkness *iid enrapture the eager listener; Makabadus, lying buried under 
his slab of dark green jade, is made to tell of the glories which dazzled md bk;ed rith 
a tranfloendent lustre and gorgeousne s far beyond the mind of man to conceive 
Many words uttered by this wonderful tuan are obscure to unintelligibility. He e» 
of relig on and of religious ioleranco and even of anti-Moskra tendency, the veiie/pro- 
phet of Khorasaa Meron’s bright palaces and groves, sultans of Ctegar, and the Per ian 
v ,-sions of Shefflah-el-Mi 1 khs, leaving he ordir ary listener to arrange his own jumbled 
ideas and string his own facts, real and ideal, on as strong a thread as the weight of his 
convictions of their worth would warrant 

if hen Prof. Engleman, of the Historical Society of Rouen, France, went into the 
pea country” for specimen, he took with him his entire caravan, consisting of 178 
“ “ over 40f " attendants, intending to make a visit to Baku-bukuren on his return 
At the point where the Nile formed a junction with Spaoei-alli, he and a small body- 
guard took floats for Spacati. The heat was almost unbearable. When the little party 
was about forty-six miles from tb starting-point, the river suddenly disappeared, abso- 
lutely evaporated nder th terrible welling rays of a fierce tropical nun, and they were 
not rescued from their perilous position until nearly two months thereafter, when th y 
0 . ve ^ k L en * a carav “ from Putietig-aman, and great was their joy , hen they 
* 9Ce , rUm ^ that t,le ^ «»*ted of Baku-b kuren himself and a retinue of 100 sere 
vants. H,ey were on their way to the “ middle-grounds ” of Spe*m-^rp«w, and after 

gmg .5 r n^ ”* ? ° f d P ° rtion ° f his KUanl *° the n,air P“rtv, Prof. Englemun 
accompanied Baku and participated with him in the valuable discoveries whiel, have siu« 

or> o f Prof. 1 igleman. The extrem, caution which was taken by the Professor when 
starting ; « h* journey, to provide for his party an immense supply of provisions and 
water, prevented the entire party from perishing. 

Tb most wonderful amongthe many things that were brought to light were stone 
spear-heads, sacrificial knives of dark olisidian, white flint with knobs of copal atone end, 

'* 7 1 boW ! s ’ an ‘ mummified remains of a human being. Dead a thousand— ye 
five th ,f not “ ma,, y *&»■ Dead as dust. It was brought out into th, 

?Z Z : h r:r T’ m,CroC09m - DarknM8 and death-death, the prelude to 
resurrect on— had been h* for so many years that they could not be counted. And they 

bunight him to the light, ind Egypt's sun once more slmm upon him. Then came a 

“‘ 7 ", , an f’ rl, . e r h0,C ’ "* ,erae,,ts « ’"IW. and Ixxly itself, "rumbled 

*;* st 7 ,e m,,d prevailing immediately thereafter blew them far away, 
and nothing was found that resembled a human being in the kart degre. Some few 
mjalolyeets became visible upon the following day which proved to be valuable to 
science an 1 to tin Mystic Sh. .no as well, but further interest in then, was lost on account 
of th, meagre appearance of the collection, and there being no signs ofeneru.mg or clmr- 
a ers upon them, with the exception mf figures of the pyramids ami a few dotted words 

um!n aVo^ wh PO "l fi ^ the punishment that would be inflicted 

upon a -Molde who was faithless to his vows, 

r indefatigabk explorer of the oldest civilization of Greece and Asia Minor ex- 
plains to ns the architecture, of thre kinds, which prevailed, and tl style, if it can he 

at that time The excavations ,n Troy, Myce, m, Orehomenos and Tiryns snow the di 
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velopmeni of art in one of th« moat attractive, though one of the moat obeoure, regions of 
— antiquity. Th architecture of tomb» has loot finely elucidated. Though the 
oumbt t of sack monument® is far leaa than have been uncovered in Egypt and Arabia, 
valuable analogies to older and well-known buildiuga of this kind have turned np, and 
new forma of graven dieeovered. How comfortably and securely the Potentate or Ruler 
(the terms bei ag synonymous ir our Order at that time) dwelt in bi caatl# through tut 
life, the architectural remains of Tiryas and Troy have proved to ue. How he waa laid 
to rest at his death, and how gnewfnlly, even monumentally, hie last abode waa adorned, 
we learn from the sepulchre; of Mycen® and Orchomeno', especially from the bee-bive 
tomb of both place But thc=e are beyond the runge of the present lubjcst. 

The architectural features of tho tomb and graves of Nanplia and Spate admit of no 
inference &> to their date ; only the objects found, which are partly very peculiar point 
to an epoch not far removed from that of the tombs, etc., of Tiryne, and shot unmistakable 
evidence of the Mystic Shrine having been in great power and numerically strong \nd 
united. The bee-hive tombs alluded to never axisitfd in Africa or Asia Minot They 
consist of conically erected round chambers of ashlar stones, which in building .'ere 
already covered externally with small stone*, bedded in clay-mortar, and heu finialied, 
so completely piled over with earth that they appear, outside, like simpl* ban w graves. 
This structural formation points to veiy ancient mode!*, such as round tents have, sul*- 
cerranean earth huts, etc. ; but it appears here in its monumental and artistio execution, 
at least in three cat-sa, as a climax which certainly was attained only after many earlier 
»t tempts. The technical execution was not easy, as the qiulchral chanter w is to be 
kept dry and al»o to b. for a long time accessible, in order to allow of other bodies being 
entomb 1 after the first interment. The tomb of Menidi maintain a certain pre- 
eminence, because it was found untouched with its rich contents, and when excavated was 
recognized for certain as the common torr.b of six persons. 

Materially as well preserved, but superior in technical ami artistic respects, is the large . t 
bee-hive tomb of Mycen®, still erroneously designated as the treasure house of Atreiu. 
All the other examples, after the washing aw v of their cone of earth, have lost their 
upper part by pulling down, and re filled up with debrii as high as the lintel their 
portals. The effect of the conical chamber is imposing, in spite of the absence of all 
srchitecturul divisions. The room has the impression of a natural vault, simply by its 
proportions, its disposition, and its texture. Perfect workmanship corresponds wit! ms 
terials of rare excellence; and at the same time th© enormous inner stone of the lintel 
affords documentary proof of the mechanical power at the architect’s command in those 
day». A cl an-ent block, weighing one hundred tons, or more than six times as much as 
the largest block in the citadel of Tiryns, tells the practiced eye a great deal, and suggests 
many questions besides. Where was it quarried? i low dressed on all sides . By what 
means was it brought to this height, and at last safely laid on its supports ? A aicsst ex- 
traordinary s|iending of time and strength is contained in this mas* , which hi. i ieeri ying 
firmly in its place for three thousand years. The front surface, built of polished breccia 
blocks, was once coated, iu its upper fart, with slabs of red, green aud white marble; but 
the greater portion of this splendid incrustation is gone. According to technical induc- 
tions, it was only added alter the completion of the buihliug, and clamped tin, so that it 
could easily be removed. The greed of subsequent generations did to, and urtly dragged 
it off to neighboring churches. Precious fragments are now in London, Athens, [uuich, 
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ftixi Berlin. It remain*, therefore, doubtful for thu present, whether the same important 
fagoie system, with pilaster strips, was here architecturally carried out ; that is, in full 
plastic existence, as on the tomb of Atreus, or only indi cted by painting on the stone. 
This refers specially to the tomb of Agamemnon. On its polished buck it bears a pattern* 
like division of clearly out, parallel, verticil and horizontal lines, which remind us of tie 
like practice of Egyptian sculpture . Them cannot be any doubt that the founder thought 
uo crifioe too great to leave a monument for posterity, which was to perpetuate his name 
and to afford a lusting and peaking evidence of hs wealth and artistic taste. Tb 
chambers were adorned with many bronse plates. This kind of decoration was used meet 
extensively, and at the same time with a greater variety of patterns than in the tombs of 
other dynasties. On quite a number of these bronze plates ire seen inscriptions of the 
aomes of kings sand representations of long-legged sphinxes, scimetero, and stars, while on 
three of them can be readily observed and sunk deep into the metal figures of men de- 
capitating a victim, while behind him 1 lands a man with another victim's hear! on a plat 
with the word, in Omsk, signifying “ Nemesis.” Enough material has been aken from 
the tombs of Agamemnon and Mynyas to satisfy even the most credulous that the Mystic 
Shrine was a very strong Order during their lives, and that they held important offices 
therein. 

The Shrine of Eeleitbyia is probably a brunch foundation from Crete in the heyday 
of its power; for the structural system of the very pecnliar roof, composed in masterly 
manner of ten great counterfort stone*, certainly came from Egypt, who.*e gigantic build- 
ings, with their enormous superincumbent weight, compelled men at an early time to 
solve that hind of constructive problem. That many of these immense buildings were 
the meeting places, fortified and guarded, of the members of a secret Order resembling 
the Mystic Shrine is admitted without question. And wlr should they not be, when so 
much material and so many existing evidences bound, 1 th in Egypt and Greece, to 
prove it? These features prevail in Egypt, both in the Delta and in Upper Egypt, a-, well 
as in Tiryns. They bear evidences of being older thaw the Trojan war. To uttempt to go 
further than this general chronology *eem* unnecessary at this time. Continued new dis- 
loveries are not needed. A still greater sifting, methodical sad critical, seems a waste of 
time and money. Referring again to Tiryns, Theophrastus relates that the Tirynthians 
had an extraordinary inclination tc laughter, which made them useless for all aerious 
work. They desired to overcome their inclination to laughter and consulted the oracle 
how they might do so. The god replied that the evil would disappear if they could, 
without laughing, sacrifice an ox to Poeeidon, and cast it into the sea. The Tirynthians 
whe eared that they should not succeed in obeying the god’s commands, ordered that no 
children should be preseut at the sacrifice. One child, however, had heard of the affair, 
and strayed in among the crowd. The child was heing driven away and soundly berate,!, 
when he cried out, “Are ye then afraid that I would overturn your sacrifice?” Here- 
upon all burst out laughing, and the Tirynthians were convinced that the god desired to 
teach them that a long-indulged habit is not easily shaken off. 

The men who are generally selected to represent the Societies that have for their 
inject the uncovering of ancient cities and the search for antiquities, are not the moot 
hardy looking or robust, neither the athletic nor powerfully built, but it so transpires that 
the professors and their ns itnnts who are sent into strange and deserted places in Europe 
and Asia comprise, as a rule, men of small stature, wiry, lean, and bi lling the appear- 
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iiuoe of suffering from diaenaee nrmblc, but of tong do ration. But appearances being, 
so it ia generally spoken, of a dece.ing cbaracter, a quiet and dow» superficial examina- 
tion uid persona interview prove mat these men are p o— ea se d with ambition, pluck, 
strength of will and indubitable courage. Theae qualities are nccemary to euoeeaa. One 
weak muc, with but little will-power and push, will break up u whole party inside of dx 
months. But the stimulation whieli each one revives from the bravery and aaciifidng 
spirit of tlir others gives equal length to all, and ouch a party never got out in vain. 
They enrich ecieuce and the artr witli their per**vering labors and fill the museum.; 
throughout the world with the knowledge of things that were but little known of before 
they delved into the bowels of the earth to bring them forth They go into regions 
where no water can be obtained nearer than u distance ot forty mile and where 
explorations are made uuder the moot trying circumstances. The large expense* attending 
the*w venture are never mentioned or taken into account. They forever live in a spirit 
of expectancy, and the lea>t find of any importance re|X»ys them for the suffering through 
which they have gone anti the manual labor which they gave to the cause. 

Prof. Bailey, of Heidelberg, was the only member of the Order of the Mystic Shrine 
of the large party which started under such favorable circumstances in 1900 to go through 
Aral hu and from thenco across the isthmus into Africa, ami it is from him that we have 
learned the most concerning the early history of the Order. He went across mysterious 
de«erts and over many mountain passes and experienced life in all its wildness and horrors. 
If nature has been unkind in some ways in the desert she has been lavish in her gift" in 
others. If the valleys look forbidding, yellow with sand and grease- wood-, spotted with 
dismal bleak lava buttes, yet they are brightened with beds of soda, tit and borax, that 
gleam snow-white to the eye or turu to mirage lakes, with dancing waters and leafy 
borders, while in the mountains gold and silver have been found in large quantities. 
Every peak, face, ledge, gorge and stratum has a color of its own, while no two breadths 
of color are exactly alike. They vary from pure marble white to lava black, from palest 
green to darkest carmine, from delicate cream to royal purple. Brilliancy and duluess 
of color are all mingled, ojntrastcd and blended in magnificent masses that defy description. 

The more western and southern regions comprise the land of the paradox ; a veritable 
aesert, yet filled with an abundance of riches ; a region of death, yet for one-half of the 
year one of the healthiest pious in the world ; a pia-’a where the teni|>eratnre may jump 
from 120 degrees in the shade to 10 degrees below aero during the year; where the 
average rainfall is nil, yet cloud bursts rip out the sides of the mountain! md change the 
face of nature in an hour. It is a place where lakes are found on the pointed ]>esks of 
the mountains; where the riven preserve their existence only by concealments under the 
gravels, coining to the surface only when forced to do so by some rocky barrier; so that 
the bottoms of the riven are on top, and one cuts his wood by digging into the sand with 
pick and shovel. It is an arid land, where men have died from umdaked thirst, even 
witli filled canteens in their hands. It is known as a waterless desert, this special locality, 
yet its Springs are the favorite stopping-places of migrating ducks and geese. The ranges 
and the planes between them are absolute deserts, treeless and devoid of water, yet at 
many of the springs where there is water enough to irrigate the land ranches have been 
established that are veritable oases, delighting the eye of the weary traveler mid furnish- 
ing him with new supplies of fruit, vegetables and ntiier edildes. Even in such barren 
places have been discovered relics of great value, among thei i iiauy which the cul- 
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tui«d eye of Prof Bailey could sec boro trace* of the Mystic Shrine. Some of the 
article* obtained there cannot be purchased at any price by the layman or relic barterer. 

The specimens now in the Professor’s possession, referring to the Order, arc afely 
placed until he can have am opportunity to bring them before the faculties of the different 
societies ip Europe mat are patrons of the&c undertakings, and, a* he lie- not completed 
11 s researches, and will not probably return home for ome time, the world will remain 
ignorant of this new feature in the work of tho party now engaged in their explorations 
until the beginning of 1907. The revelations promised will well repay for the lung 
time waiting. It Will be a genuine surprise, and the Order of the My itio Shrine will 
then be able to hold its head on a level with any other society or organ!: rtion extant. 

About the year 1 °99 M. de Morgan, in charge of an archwological expedition sent by 
the French government, discovered ou the acropolis of Susa a disc of black diotite nearly 
eight feet high and broken In three pieces, which are readily rejoined. Another fragment 
of a secoud monument, corresponding to a part of the the first, was also discovered, 
bearing on thdolivenea bas-relief of King Hammurrati receiving the laws from the Sun 
God, much in the same way Moses received the Ten Words from Yaliweh. Ham- 
mu mb\ whom most Assyriologists identify with Acirapliel, was the sixth king of 
the first dynasty of Babylon, and is placed at approximately '2250 B. C. Like Moses, 
he was a soldier and a lawgiver. lie it was who codified the vague laws, so that the 
strong might not oppress tho weak, to insure justice to the orphan and the widow, and 
for the righting of wrongs. The primary dictum of the laws seems to have been that of 
the lex talionis,” — “ If a man destroy the eye of another man they shall destroy his 
eye; if one break a man’s bone, they slnll break his bone; if a man knock out the 
tooth of another man of his own rank, they shall knock out his tooth.” Many of the 
Ten Commandments are stated in other words aud with a fixed penalty. “ Thou shalt 
not bear false witness is, “ If a man bring an accusation against a man and charge 
him with a crime, but cannot prove it, he, tiie accuser, shall be put to death.” The 
solicitude with which the rules for the morals of the Babylonians were laid down testifies 
to a long experience in civilization. Divorce, however, seems to have consisted in 
nothing more than return of the dowry. Dower and all the rules of inheritance were 
fixed either specifically or by implication. The epilogue concludes with the familiar calling 
down of the most terriblo curses on the head of him who changes a jot or tittle of those 
laws or even fails to ascribe them to the great Ilammurrabi. 

Another disc of black diotite came into the possesion of M. De Morgan upon which 
were inscribed several lines of laws relating to tho institution of secret temples, ostensibly 
tlio-e of the Mystio Shrine. The laws governing the management of these associations 
were shown to lie of the most rigid character, while the punishments inflated ii|>on mem- 
liers who violated them were of the most revolting and terrible quality. That ancient 
Egyptian civilisation is the oldest known civilization is an indisputable fact. More than 
'if thousand years ago Egypt buret upon the world aud history a full-grown nation, 
with a full-blown civilization in the flower of its matchless perfection, with no evidence 
oi so-called patriarchal life, rode beginning or infancy. It is unquestionably the father 
of the civilized people- and nations of the world— yes, the civilized world for more than 
iwo thousand years. Hence, the inexorable logic of this faet is, that there is where the 
memorial name of God, forever among all generations, was of record aud renown. 

Here, also, were discovered the tablets aud papyrus writings wiiich se ttled forever the 
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true and only legitimate origin of the Order of the Mystic Shrine thousands of yean 
before its introduction into Europe and the United States, 

Dr. Fleming is entitled to all the glory of its importation into this country through 
his old friend, Noble William J. Florence, and those who immediately translated its 
ritual and secret teachings, as mentioned in the introduction of thi« work, „ud whose 
names wi'l be handed down to posterity as the prime movers in its adoption and practice 
within the jurisdiction of North America, will Iso have niche properly adorned with 
their names in the great hall of Fame, and Nobles yet unborn will stand there with 
uncovered sconce and memorize the names of Fleming, Floreuce, Rawson and Patterson, 
They early at mimed “ The Arab’s Vow” and were palpably the most enthusiastic disciples 
and tiia most demonstrative appreciators of the esoteric ceremonials among the few who 
.bowed their strength of purpose when the Order first saw the light of day in New York. 
From helpless infancy it emerged into strengthening youth and thence into a sturdy 
manhood, ami from that time the Order has been progressive, popular aud honored for 
its Cliarity, Hospitality, Sincerity and Brotherly Attachment to each member thereof. 
In this mead of praise there are others who gave of their wisdom and experience goodly 
quantity, among whom might be mentioned Noble C. T. McClenachnn, who was long 
identifiral with the Order in the Western Hemisphere, and v-ith his wise council and 
sdvice held its best interrats at heart. He officiated upon the mo it important Committees, 
especially those of the Ritual, the Statutes and Regulations, Jurisprudence and Laws, and 
being an expert parliamentarian and a profound ritualist insured the future success and 
longevity of this beautiful Oriental institution. 

Although the Order was introduced into America in 1871, the “Imperial Grand 
Council” was not proclaimed until June 6, 1876, since which time it has held annual 
sesniosis regularly. The beginning was a struggle, but this wan harmonized into a union 
of all factions for the general good of the Order and the Crescent was soon in the ascend- 
ant. The nolde men who sacrificed their time and money to establish it upon a firm 
and lasting basis started with the hope that the day would not be far distant when the 
“ Ctseent," the “ Templar Cross” and the “ Prussian Fogle,” would stand intermingled 
throughout the length and breadth of the Old and New Worlds, and that the tripod of 
Foundation, Stability and Longevity would rest indestructible, one each in the insignia 
of these three great Institutions tiiat shall defy Rattle, Age and Decay. “ The adnrse 
i action ” lias been overcome. Success has been achieved by patient study of the \irin- 
ciplos of manhood and good common sense, and with a memlterihip approximating 
100,000 faithful and enthusiastic Shrinere, the door is opened for all eligible men of honor 
and ability to associate with an institution that brings pleasure to all in its ritualistic work 
-and social happiness and rest to the man of business. It is an institution at once grand 
in the hearts of its disciples, wiio esteem Justice, Tnith and Merey, and abhor oppression, 
fanaticism ami intolerance. May its sanctuaries be populated with the good, the upright 
an 1 tlie just. May they honor the worthy, select men of honor and of rank, character 
and .vorth, for the all-powerful mass of mem berimed, and iieing faithful, zealous and 
steadfast in the purpose, Allah will bestow his blessings upon them on earth ami set 
■«pas for them a haven in Paradise hereafter. Carry not the Unwritten Lav too far 
decipherable in the esotene issues. Verbal and oral confidences supersede, in safety 
and retention, all manuscriptal or published trenmires, however code-bound. These wise 
words are translated by Abd-El-Kadcr-Ben Makhi-Ed-Decn. 
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Looking backward toward tl.e home of the Order, we fiud the Brotlierliood in Egypt 
flourishing and fruitful in good works, as beautiful as -e the queenly palms which wave 
their feather) wins in the ioft aire that crinkle the surface of the lordly Nile into rippling 
lines of loveliest corrugations, or cast their cooling shadows upon the star-eyed daughters 
of Egypt The rtual there is exemplified within the secret walls, and is superb ar«d full 
of harmonious proportions, both to the eve and ear. All the refinrst senses are stirred 
to their deepejt by the elaborate and luxuriant beauty of detail and fulfilment. It is the 
perfection of high art It works, by grand and elegant threads, up to a gorgeous consum- 
mation as easily and as brilliantly as Aurora's dawn, finally, but without crisis, sinks into 
the sea of glorv with which Egypt’s Sun God floods the green delta and the golden sands. 

It is to *ce the living, pulseful, throbbing sunrise in the land of Egypt to appreciate 
the metaphor, for nowhere else on earth is that scene so magnificent. It glorifies all it 
touches, nod makes even the scarred and monstrous Pyramid of Cheops a tangible dream 
of eternal beauty. 

The Fez and its Significance. — The Nobles wear rich costumes of Eastern char- 
acter, made of silk and brocaded velvet of oriental intensity of color. The ordinary 
costume for street parade is conventional black with the regulation fee. 

Vben pilgrimages to Mecca were interrupted by the Crusader about A. D. 980, the 
Mohammedans west of the Nile journeyed to Fee (or Fas), in Morocco, as to a holy city. 
Among the flourishing maun fact .ires of the city wa» a head covering tailed tarboosh, now 
known a° a fee, which was dyed scarlet for the students iu a great school at that city. 
In that way it became a mark of learning, am) gradually displaced other forms and colors 
of hats It was carried in all directions by caravans, and thus became the distinguish- 
ing head-dress of Moslems in every j»art of the empire. 

The /ewe?, of the Order is a Crescent, formed of any substance. The most valued 
materials are the claws of the Royal Bfngal tiger, united at their bases in a gold itting 
which includes their tips, and bears on one side of the centre the head of a sphinx, and 
on the other a pyramid, urn, and star, with the date of the wearer’s reception of the 
Order, end the motto, 

Amble, " Krnrat wa Qhtidab." 

Latin, " Robur et Furor." 

English, " Strength and f bry” 

The crescent lias been a favorite religious emblem in all ages in the Orient, and also a 
political ensign in some countries, such as in modern Turkey and Persia. The ancient 
Greeks used the crescent os an emblem of the universal Mother of all living things, the 
Virgin Mother of all souls, who was known as Diana, Artemis, Phoebe, Cynthia, and 
other names, varying with the eharaeter of her attributes in different localities. The 
chief seat of the Diana cult and worship was at Epheans, and the great temple built in 
her honor at that city was the pride and glory of the Greeks. 

The i-cret knowledge symbolized by the crescent has always had its devotees, in every 
age, in all civilized countries, and it is yet the; master-key to all wisdom. The Greek 
philosopher Plato, when asked the source of his knowledge, referred to Pythagoras If 
we consult the: writings of Pythagoras, we shall find that he points to the tar East, 
whence he derived his instruction. In imitation of the humility of the wisest of man- 
kind, we look to the East for light, aud find placed there the b utiful emblem of new- 
born light, the Crescent. 
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PART IX 

THE ORDER OF THE EASTERN STAR. 

CHAPTER L. 

BY MADILIItl IL COXKLIXU, HOST WORTHY QEAHD XAfROB. 

T HE Order of the Eastern Star, .inlikr many of orders, does not claim to 
have existed in any pre-historie age, like ai - . our age is uncertain. 
Masonic historians seem to experience great 1 tK alty in determining our 
origin, although they .ill take a lively interest in u i he eminent Masonic ehron- 
ologist, Mackey, tells us that the Adoptive Rite was established in England, in the 
seventeenth century, under the patronage of Queen Henrietta Maria, daughter of King 
Henry IV of France and wife of King Charles I of England. After the execution of 
that unfortunate nionareh, the Queen escaped to France, introducing the Rite there in 
1130, under the name of “Maeeonneire'd Adoptione." After many changes and as late 
as 1838, this same Adoptive Erie was known as ‘‘The Five Jewels of the Orient.” 

In our rapidly increasing progress, wc have no time to spend in idle retrospection 
of so much uncertainty, for we care not whether we were roeked in the cradle of our 
infancy by the wives of King Solomon or the French Queen. If, as Maekey tells us, 
we are an offspring of that ancient Adoptive Rite, then we ure indeed glad of the many 
changes which have taken place in the Onler, incident to progress. 

Wc have, however, conclusive proof, that in 1850, Robert Morris, the ‘'Pott Laureate 
of Free-Mcsonry. ," outlined and founded our present system, and communicated the 
degrees to his vife. later Rob .* Mi’-oy, of Xew York, revised the manuscript, id put 
it into book form, known as t -Book of Mosaics" consisting of one hundred and 
ninety-eight pages, frrm which ‘ter many changes, our present Ritual was compiled. 
Morris states positively, that Ins ideas were original, and that the “ Fire Heroines of 
the Order" were ehos; , to more elearly represent to the minds of the wives, mothers, 
daughters widows am’ b-’ers of Master Masons, the ‘‘five great principles of fuee- 
HASONn Be that as u may, most of us at least, prefer to believe that the ‘"eastern 
star” w„., J.iscovered by an American astrologist, in the blue sky of Freedom, and that 
its first rays shone over the “ Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave." 

The progress of the Order of the Eastern Star has exceeded the fondest hopes and 
desires of its founder; from one member in 1850, we have grown until now we number 
300,000 strong in 1905. The order has passed through the erueible of opposition and 
prejudice, but like the Masonic F a tern i tv, it has eome forth shining with increased uril- 
lianey. 

Although no part of Free-Masonry, yet it is related to it by the dearest ties; and 
into the warp of the Masonic Mantle of all Fraternal Charity, you will find woven, “the 
uoof of woman's tenderness, the devotion of the wife, the affection of the daw'iter, the 
unchanging lore of the mother, the grief of the widow and the confiding fa : of tht 
sister.” 
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The Order of the Eastern Star is built upon the enduring principles of Fidelity, 
Constancy, Purity, Hope and Benevolence, and is dedicated to Truth, Charity and Loving 
Ipndne&i It sc*tters sunshine, relieves distress, comfort} the bereaved, cares for the 
sack and dying, admonishes its members to sacredly preserve their lips from slander ani 
evil speaking, ind raises the standard of moral purity, by teaching its men to be more 
manly and its women to be more womanly. 

The Order of the bias tern Star, is the best systematized, most progressive and largest 
Wom-n’i Charitable Fraternal Organization in existence. It is composed of affiliated 
Mister Masons in good standing, their wives, mothers, daughters, widows and sisters. 
Here they join wish the Masonic brothers in promulgating the principles of Brotherly 
Love. Relief and Truth. 

As the Star in the East shone forth to guide the Wise Men to Bethlehem, so have 
the rays of our Star shone forth, until they have given warmth and light to every spot 
on earth, where the banner of the Red, White and Blue has been unfurled. England, Scot- 
land, India and Canada have also been gloritied by its piercing rays. 

There ore at present forty-four Grand Chapters in the United States and one in 
Scotland, with a total membership of 302,096. At this time the Ritual is only printed 
in English and German. 

There is no question but what the Order of the Eastern Star has come to stay, 
and the longer it stays the more friends it will have and the better you will like it. It 
does not solieit members, but welcomes all the worthy that knock at its doors, and asks 
to be written as “ One v.'ho lores his fellow men!'' 

The Order of the Eastern Star teaches morality, charity, heroism, 3elf-denial and 
immortality. It opens the way to great possibilities for doing good, and affords ample 
opportunity of extending the reign of “peace on earth, good will to men.” 


THE EASTERN STAR. 

BY BROTHER ROBERT MORRIS, MASONIC POET-LAUREATE. 

If there be lacking anything within this starry group, — 

If there is place for other grace amidst the radiant troupe — 

I’ll not go back on history « track to And u model dear, — 

But crave pour light, dear iadies bright, who grace my birthday here; 
And so I’ll fill the measure of the Eastehn StvhI 

The parkling eye, the fairy form, they shall my mure inspire; 

The singing tongue, the .sacred Sung, awake my humbie lyre - . 

The tripping feet in mazes fleet tin ir mystic «peil shall cast, 

And ail chali say "The present day is better than tin past”’ 

And ro I'll add new splendor to the Eastern Star* 

From mother i hen and maidens dear I'll borrow many a grace,— 

In all thi:: earth then 1 Is no worth like that .. woman has; 

Iso*? at the Cross , — in iingering hope by Jesus, the adored; 

First at the (/rare,— in eager haste to magnif then Lord; 

From these I'li take fre ;b brliiiance for the Eahtfrn StarI 

In each home circle, where the wifo keeps household inmp alight, — 
From lister’s vigilant eye lhat guide- the brother's steps aright - 
From mother’s knee where childhood learns Its one effectual prayer,— 
If I Indeed a lesson need I’ll find that lesson there, 

And it will give rurp glory to the Eastern Star. 

Lastly, I’ll seek the happy dead, -that grave, I know it well, 
flow fondly loved my Eilu was, ah me, no words can tell, — 

I know the answer that will come from you bright maiden bleat. 
They who with Jests suffer here shall hav"> eternal rest." 

This overall, the radiance of the Eastern Star. 
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WILL THE ORDER LIVE? 


BY BBOTHEB WILLIAM F. KUHN, MOST WORTHY GRAND PATRON. 


The order of the Eastern Star, like her elder brother. Freemasonry, must stand the 
test of utility and give a sufficient and satisfactory reason for living. In this age of 
practical realizations and demands the world is well as the devotees of an organization 
demand p'setieal results. Will our order stand tliis teat? The Order of the Eastern 
Star is stin in its formative period, in the morning of its life. Are there signs of prom- 
ise? Are there inherent force 0 *ha( will carry it onward in a glorious mission and to a tri- 
umphant end? Or will it fail and pass into foigetfulness, like many other human agen- 
cies that hare flourished and parsed away? The answer is readily found in what may be 
your conception of the order. If your conception docs not mean a wflb"g sacrifice for 
one’s good ; a sublime devotion to a principle that takes hold of b .inanity here and places 
it on a higher and loftier plain yonder ; if the work of the order does not consider others 
and is purely selfish, then it will die, and ought to die. If your conception is ti t 
the order is purely social, then it will prove a failure. If you think it is an arena for 
purely intellectual combat, it will prove a sorry spectoele. If it is a field for theo- 
logical and philosophical discussion, it will be a disappointment. If it contains no 
more for you than the ceremonial of the degrees, what a disastrous conception! If 
it is mere official position and a few days of glory, the tiregs of the official eup will in- 
deed become bitter. 

The possibilities of the human soul make life a pleasure and its destiny eternal 
The possibilities of the soul, the spirit of our order, will make it a pleasure to its 
members, a great factor in the world’s progress and infinite in its influence and fruit- 
age. 

Principles live, ceremonials die; selfishness is an ogre of destruction. Altruism, 
to live for others, an angel of peace. 

Our order should be social, it should be intellectual, it should be a moral ageney, 
a family cirele to which only the kind-hearted should come; where the ignorant and il- 
literate cannot enter, where the scandal monger cannot intrude liis or her unsightly ear- 
eass, where love to humanity shall reign. Will our order live? Will it meet the de- 
mands of the world and the lofty conceptions of the heart? Yes. The two points 
of our Star reaeh out towards the east like extended arms, as if to grasp the rising 
sun, emblem of Light, Purity, Joy. In this receptive attitude our Star must stand fac- 
ing the eoming sun of charity as it gilds the , muntain tops in irridescent glory; 
face the glow and licat of self-sacrifice ; face the rising sun of every opportunity ; face 
the golden rays of love as they, bv magic toueh, brighten and illumine the dark re- 
ee*s of despair and misery; face the dawning of a new morning, of a newer and 
brighter age, the morning of progress, of advancement to higher ideals, a day dawn 
of triumphant hosannahs. 

The principles of our order fine, their best fulfilm a humanity’s needs, and 
point to a higher destiny. Mortality nnd immortality, the beginning and the ending. 
Shall the order live? I would build a Star whose two points rest on the foundations 
of Love as exemplified in Electa, and Devotion to duty as exemplified in Adah. Love, 
Charity, two words — let us make it one word — lnve-cliarity ; the stone on whieh the weary 
in life’s battles may rest; the pillow from which the tired sleepers sec the heavenly 
ladder with the angelic throng. Devotion, the willing sacrifice, a foundation stone 
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433 TIiE ORDER OF THE EASTER N STAR. 
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REFLECTED RAYS OF MASONIC LIGHT. 

A Vade-Mecum of Instructive Iul’ormatiou and Guide for tbo Masonic Neophyt* 
to the Degrees, Ceremonies and Principles of Freema»on*y. 

DEDICATED IT SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 

THE EARL OF DALHOUSIE, K. T., G. C. B., P. C., Etc., 

IW Grand Muter of lht C.nui Lodge of Scotland; Put Deputy Grand Muter of the Grind Lodge of England. 

BY BROTHERS WILLIAM GARVEY AND JAMES STEVENSON. 

L IGHT is an important word in the Masonic system, and in the preparation of the 
following information the authors have endeavored not only to display the beau- 
ties of Freemasonry, but also to prepare the .Masonic Neophyte with solemn thoughts 
for the more profound research into its mysteries and teachings, in as brief yet compre- 
hensive a shape as possible, so far as the same aw allowed to be communifablc, to fulfil a 
aecemry want, and the thoughtful brother will find its teachings pregnant with meaning. 
It commends itself not alone to the junior 3Ia*omo brother, but also to many brethren 
who, from their inability to attend at Lodge meeting- and Lodges of Instruction, remain, 
owing to their unacquaintance with Masonry, as “ Sleeping ” Masons, or “Masonic 
fungi.” To such it is hoped the information muy serve as an incentive to awaken the 
dormant brother, direct him in search of the beautiful inculcations of Freemasonry, and 
stimulate him to Itecome conversant with the various impressive ceremonials of the In- 
stitution; for his ultimate improvement must depend upon his mm application and 
assiduity. 

Whilst the ancient landmark? too, of our Fraternity have been studiously guarded 
from the intrusive ga/e of the non-Mat. %ic world, still, to such of the uninitiatei w lio 
may perchance peruse the work, nothing apjicnrs but what will show them that our 
Fraternity is founded on the purest principles of moral rectitude. 

Brother Allan McDowell, in the "Masonic Constellation” justly says : Every Master 
Mason knows, or ought to know, that the stations in a Masonic Lodge represent (m port) 
the three jieriods of human life- — youth, manhood and age •, The Junior Warden’s station, 
writh its one step, its pillar or pedestal of the Corinthian Order of architecture, typical of 
beauty, and for many other reasons too numerous to mention, represents the first period 
of life — youth The Senior Warden’s station, with its two steps, its pillar of tlie Doric 
Order, represents strength, and for no other reasons is typical of the period of manhood. 
The Master’s station, with its three steps and its pedestal of the Ionic Order, and for 
many other reasons given or implied in each degree, and es;>eeially in the third, represents 
the last and final period of human life — age. 

Every Master Mason knows, or ought to knot*, that the three degrees represent (in 
part only) the three stages of human life. The Enb red Apprentice, like the youth, is a 
beginner, a learner ; the Fellow Craft is u skilled workman, representing a mature man ; 
the Master Mason is an overseer of the work, one who from his accumulated exjierionee, 
and therefore presumed wisdom, is capable of giving good and wholesome advice to his 
younger and less experienced brethren, ami represents the period of age. “ In youth, as 
Entered Apprentice i, we ought to industriously occupy our minds in the attainment of 
useful knowledge ; in Manhood, as Fellow Crafts, we should apply onr knowledge to the 
discharge of onr respective duties to God, our neighbor and ourselves, so that in ago, as 
Master Masons, we may enjoy the happy reflections consequent on a well-spent life and 
die iu the no|>o of a glorious immortality.” 
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Tbo Father* in Marowy did wisely and well in introducing in the third degree a 
rccitatiou of the twelfth chapter of Eedeekutes, which is d< criptive of age. In copying it 
I disregard thu punctuation and capitalisation to avoid breaking the connection. The 
author is speaking to a young man, as ip shown in the first verse, and ' iys : 

“ Remember not® iky Cr&tior in the day of thy youth, while the evil day come not, nor 
the years drat , nigh, when thou thaU say, I have no pleasure in Hum.” That is to say, Do 
you think to serve the Devil in your youth with the intention to switch around and serve 
God in your later yaws? Yon may come out all right, for God is merciful, but it is a 
dangerous plan to follow, besides, it is dishorn t, You are attempting to cheat both God 
and the Devil and you may fail in both designs. “ White the sun or the light or the moon 
or the dare be not darkened” They are dark days. “ Nor the cloud* return after the rain.” 
Tluy are dre y days. In childhood’s mid youth’s sunny hours dark storms arise, but 
they pas.* away and leave the skies clearer and purer than before, but age is one long rainy 
day. After the clouds are apparently passing away they come back again, and the days 
are still dark and dreary. The author compares the human body to a dwelling-house the 
6onl being die inhabitant. “In the day when the kcepert of the houee ehall tremble” The 
haridj which protect, defend and provide for the house beoirae palsied in old age. “And 
the firong nun ehall bow themeelvee.” The legs whieh uphold and support the house be- 
come bowtrl or bent by the infirmities attendant upon age. The word bow is fri-queatly 
pronounced to rhyme with “now;” It should In this sentence undoubtedly bo pronounced 
to rhyme with “no.” To bow, according to the first pronunciation, is to incline the head 
or body as an act? of civility, politeness, or reverence. A. cording to the latter p.onuncis- 
tiou it means simply to bend. “And the grinder j ecage because t/uy 'few.” In ancient 
times it was necessary to have a mill to grind the food for the use of the household. The 
teeth are here referred to os performing that office for the body. “And those that look out of 
the windows be darken d.” The eyes are the windows through which the soul, the inhabi- 
tant of the house, looks out upon the world around it. “And the door shall be shut in the 
(reete when the sound of the grinding is low.” In the alecnce wholly or partially of the 
teeth, the upper and lower jaws come together. “And he ’hall rise up at the voice of the 
bird” Ilis sleep is no longer refreshing and nndisturixd. He wakes at the crowing of 
the cock. “And all the daughters of music shall be brought low.” His organs of speech 
are impaired, and his voice becomes harsh or indistinct. “Also when they shall be afraid 
of that whih is high awl fears /hall be in the way.” Owing to loss of strength and vigor, 
he becomes timid and fearful. “And the almond tree shall flourish” The hoarv head is 
compared to the almond tree, with its clusters of white flowers. “ And the grasshopper 
shall be a burden.” This is a strong expression, meaning that even a light object which 
w’as formerly carried with ease now becomes heavy and burdensome. “And desire shall 
fail” The appetite’s passions and ambitions of the young or middle-aged man cease to 
control or influence him as formerly. “Because man goeth to his long home and the 
mourners go about the streets.” In aneient times it was the custom in Asia when a man 
died for the women to go alxmt the streets bewailing his death and chanting his praises. 
\\ hen a rieh or great mail died mourning women were hired for the purpose, and the lamenta- 
tions were continued for a number of days. “Or ever the silver r«rd be loosed, or the golden 
bowl be broken, or the pitcher be brok n at the fountain, or the wheel brolon at the cistern.” 
This alludes to the spinal cord, the head, the heart and the lungs, through which nervous 
energy and fluids are conveyed to the body. “Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return to God who gate it.” 
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SYMBOLS, JEWELS AND BADGES Of IBEEMASONBY. 

They serve to characterise this noble instituti-m. Symbols are intended to 
teach simple, pure, and important truths, of conveying morj., instruction by 
symbolical figures, thus the senses are summoned to the aid of the intellect. 
Few persons ave a capacity to apprehend abstract truths presented to the mind 
® mere words. The jewels of Freemasonry are significant of important verities; 
' sr igns are pertinent monitions, and the affectionate expressions of fraternal 
solicitude. Its bodges are implements of industty. A ( :w explanations will 
matter more clear, I nc,: what follows may be termed the exoteric 
teaching, but there lies eonecalet in it far deeper esoteric meaning. 

he Bale directs- that we i hould punctually observe our duty, and press 
forward in the path of virtue, neither inclining to the right nor the left 

. liu tactic moral rectitude, to avoid dissimulation in conversation 
• action, and to direct 'ur steps in the path which leads to immortality. 

The TmwsI teaches that nothing can be united without proper cement; so 
chanty, the bond of perfection and social union, must link together separate 
minds and separate interests, 

. The Chisel ■etnmds us of the advantages of discipline and education. The 
mnd in its gir «J state is, like a stone, unpolished; but, as the effects of the 
:fuisl soon bring latent beauties to view, give a new form and character to the 
whole, so education discovers the latent beauties of the mind, and draws forth 
’f* Powers to raage all the realms of human knowledge and thought. 

The Plumb admonishes us to walk uprightly in our station; to hold the 
scales of justice in equal poise. 

The Level indicates that we are all descended from the same stock, partake 
of the same nature, an., share the same hope. 

R) imwe is an emblem of our duty to God and man, indicated by its two 
IhnM, tile greater and the lesser. It teaches duty by reminding us that all our 
actions should be guided by the strict rules of rectitude. 

The Compass, as th< implement by which we describe a circle, which is 
onfined within the boundary of its circumference, reminds us that we should 
at all tunes keep our desires within due bounds. Both the square and the com- 
pass are also <?,iibhmatical o! the mathematical sciences and the useful arts. 

fh' Mallei suggests to our thoughts the necessity of lopping off excres- 
v -nee r, ir other words, o "orrecting rregutar. es. even if the operation 
mould be difficult and labo’i :... What the mallet is to the onerative Vfason, 
enlightened reason Is 1 > the speculative Mason; it curbs ambition, depresses 
envy, moderates anger, and encourages good dispositions. 

* ® lamer lights of tasonry, indicate the sun, the moon, and the 
Waster of the Lodge directing the thoughts first of all to the science of as- 
tronomy, which was diligently studied by the ancient Freemasons. This, ho w - 
-ver, is not all th" significance of these emblems: they ought to carry our 
taoug: u much farther. The sun, the centre of light and heat, cannot be con- 
templated anght without our being led tr *hink of God that made it, anc from 
whom all rue light proceeds, wi. i all t, :t imparts happiness to the creatures 
that 'he has endowed with capacity foi it. The morn represents the Mason, 
receiving his light from above, ard as the moo;; is sometimes eclipsed, but 
regains her former brilliancy after a while, the Mason is reminded thereby 
when, ihrotigh accident or infirmity of nature, he has fallen from his moral 
rectitude, to return to the path of light The Master of the Lodge is to be 
regarded not only a? a worshipful office-bearer, invested for the time with high 
authority, and accordingly to be greatly respected, but in his official character, 
representing the light and knowledge which it is the glory of the Institution to 
possess and diffuse. 



th * on t ,«; ou e h > other perfect, indicate,— the funner, 
to* depth o ^hich ma, has fallen through sin, nd als* the deformity of sin 
the 'ther, the beauty of- holiness. 

t . 1 . . • with which the candidate tor admission to the first degree is 
clothed, is to remind him, both by its material and by its color, of the purity of 
life which s to aim at possessing and exhibiting to the world. 

.. represents the universe , and on its flooring are depicted the vicis- 

situurs of Me, in the moral and material prosperity or adversity of the brethren, 

, “5*. Whn typ*fy wisdom, strength, and beauty: wisdorr to xm- 
l Tlve > strength to support, and beauty to adorn. 

The Point Within a Circle represents the Supreme Being, 
me Orele indicates the annual circuit of the sun, and the parallel lines 
represent the solstices, w thin which the circuit is limited. The Mason is called 
W,t u n due bound *« the bo,,n<ls ««"«* to him by reason and 
f 'rm tb S pathof * Uty SUa ntVer wandcrs from hi ® course, he may never wander 


LEX THEBE BE TIG HT 

miiinfj.Tho* a g,fV ' " us light mufit Freemasonry appear to those who have been 
,ts . most Profound secrets!— who know that through this brother- 
d ' s ? ended . t0 our day » mething of that knowledge. Much of 
die knowledge originally imparted at the creation was doubtfcw lo*t because 
the secrets offer; were only allowed to be orally transmit, lest written 
records mould fad ito profane hands, when man was made the ruler of all 
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nature i And, in a lower degree, how powerfully does the Masonic association 
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these who carry the peaceful, but ennobling bai <> r of J that 

are the tn,c children of light, the real benefartoi of mankind and &C,Cace * 
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Not* — T o the brother who may be seeking more light we would say, that all jurisdiction t 
do not work exactly alike. The following information will, however, convey to bis mind th& 
thought , so that he will understand the meaning , and gnide him accordingly. We ply inter- 
weave certain working tools and other items used in the Knglish Lodges, having prepared it for 
the general information of the brethren wherever the Kuglish language is spoken. 


LET THERE RE LIGHT. 

BY BROTHER THOMAS SMITH WEBn. 

No name In Masonry Is more familiar to the American 
Freemason than that of Webb, who was really the inventor 
and founder qf the system of work which, uuder the appro- 
priate name of the American Rite (although often im- 
properly called the York Rite), Is universally practiced In 
the United States. 

LET THERE BE L r GKT, the Almighty .poke: 
Refulgent st rcims from cliac- broke 
T’ illume the rising earth. 

Well pleased the Great Jehovah stood — 

The Pow< r Supreme pronounced it goo ', 

And gave 'he planets birth. 

In choral numbers, Masons, join 
To biess and praise this Light divine. 

Parent of Light, accept our praise, 

Who shed'st on us thy brightest rays — 

The light that fills the mind : 

By choice selected, lo, we stand, 

By friendship joined, a social Band, 

That love to nid mankind. 

In choral numbers, Masons, join 
To bicss and praise this Light divine. 

The widow's tears, the orphan s cry, ■ 

All wants our ready hands supply, 

So far as power is given ; 

The naked ciothc, the prisoner free — 

These arc thy works, sweet Charity, ’ 

Revealed to us from Heaven. 

In choral numbers, Masons, join 
To bless and praise this Light divine. 

THE FIRST DEGREE. 

Entered Apprentice, 

SYMBOLISM. 

T HE First or Entered Apprentice De- 
gree is intended to symbolize man, 
helpless and ignorant, entering into 
the world; also youth groping in mental 
darkness for intellectual light 
Vol. v.— 28 . 


00 ALHTCATION. 

Eveiv Candidate for initiation must 
believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Being and future state; he must be of 
good moral character, and mature age, 
;md able to conscientiously answer the fol- 
lowing questions in the affirmative : 

DECLARATION. 

“ Do you seriously declare, upon your 
honor, before these gentlemen, that, un- 
biassed by friends against your own in- 
clination, and uninfluenced by unworthv 
motives, you freely, and voluntarily offer 
yourself a candidate for the mysteries and 
privileges of Freemasonry ? ” 

“ Do you seriously declare that you are 
solely prompted to solicit those privileges, 
by a favourable opinion conceived of the 
Order, a desire of knowledge, and a wish 
of being aiore serviceable to your fellow- 
ereatures ? ” 

“ Do you also seriously declare, upon 
your honor, that you will cheerfully con- 
form to the established usages and cus- 
toms of the Fraternity?” 

TBE PREPARATION. 

Oh blhdneu to the future ! kindly airen, 

That tar.' may fill the eirelt marked by 
Mtaten." 

The Candidate is required to close his 
eyes on the past, anil think of the dark 
mysterious future. This blindness is r i- 
blema seal of our ignorance, and of ihe 
designs of the great Architect of the Uni- 
verse being beyond the utmost stretch of 
the Hum in Mind. Yet the study of 
Nature will develop intellectual light, dis- 
pel ignorance; and the more it is studied 
the loftier and more comprehensive will 
be our ideas of the great Creator and 
lirst Cause of all things. 

"Nature it but a n "me far an efer.t, 

When eaute it God.’’ 
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Equality. — As Masonry does not re- 
gard, or admit any person on account of 
rank or fortune, be should divert his mind 
of all selfish and worldly considerations, 
and lay aside the trinkets mid trappings 
of the outward world, and for t tirae be- 
come poor and penniless; so that he may 
remember, when asked to assist a Bro- 
ther in distress, that Masonry received 
him in poverty, and that he should then 
embrace the opportunity of practising 
that virtue, Charity, 

" Wl.ich ie th' tpirit that, with widett plan. 

Brother to brother bindt, and Man to man." 

His Sincerity of purpose and purity of 
mind are symbolized by the left * * * 
being made bare; in token of implicit, or 
unreserved Confidence, the right * * 1 is 
uncovered; so also in token of Humility 
is the left * * * made bare, to liond before 
the Great Author of his existence; and to 
follow the aneient eustom of the Israel- 
ites, he will be prepared to slip the shoe 
from off his foot, as a testimony or token 
of Fidelity (Ruth iv. 7). The cable 
tov>, with a running noose, is em- 
blematical of the Dangers which surround 
ue in this life, especially if we should 
stray from the paths of duty. It will 
also remind the initiated to submit, while 
he is in ignorance, to being guided by 
thoie whom he knows to be enlightened. 

"Ci onrinee the world that you're devout and true, 

Btjuet ia all you t ty, in all yon do." 

THE INITIATION. 

"Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and 
you shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.” — Mutt. tii. 7. 

The knocks at the door denote Peaee, 
Harmony, and Brotherly Love. Before 
the ceremony of Initiation begins, the 
Candidate is informed that Freemasonry 
is an institution founded on the purest 
principles of Morality — i. e., on Truth, 
Brotherly Love, and Charity; and re- 
quires a cheerful compliance, to main- 
tain the established usages and customs 
of the Order. The moment we enter the 
world, and draw the first breath of life, 
the Sword of Justice is pointed to our 
heart, and will sooner or later overtake 
us; so in Masonry, at our first entrance 
we are taught to be cautious, and trust 
in God. 


Prayer. — Vouchsafe Thine aid, Al- 
mighty Father, and Supreme Architect 
of the Universe, to this our present con- 
vention ; and grant this Candidate for 
M asonry may dedicate and devote hia life 
to Thy service, so as to become a true and 
faithful Brother among us. Endow ’him 
with a competency of Thy Divine Vis- 
dom, that, assisted by the lessons of our 
Moral Seienee, he may be better enabled 
to display the beauties of Godliness, to 
the Honor and Glory of Thy most Holy 
Name, ximen. (So mote it be.) 

THE PILGRIMAGE. 

Where the blessing of God is invoked, 
the Candidate may fear no danger, but 
arise, and follow his enlightened guide, 
*ho will enable him to travel safely 
through the dark cmblematie pilgrimage 
of ignorance, and overcome the obstruc- 
tions and difficulties whieh beset the way 
of knowledge. 

This part of tie ceremony symbolizes 
the progress of human intelligence, from 
a state of ignorance, to the highest state 
of civilization and mental enlightenment. 
During the time of this part, in some 
lodgei the 133d Psalm is read, to im- 
press the Candidate and Brethren w th a 
feeling of Brotherly Love. 

Ti’ne — “A rtaxorxes.” 

Bi h Id how pica lout and hove food 
For brethren tuch af we, 

Of the areepted brotherhood, 

To dwell in unity. 

‘Tie ’ike the oil or Aaron’ i head, 
fl'AiWi to hitfett dietilh ; 

Like ILrmoiit dew to richly thed, 

Oa iiion’t tarred hilh. 1 

For there the Lord of light and love, 

A bleu ring tent with power ; 

Oh, tag ire all thit bleteing prove, 

E'en life for evermon l 
On Frieadthip'e altar, riling here, 

Our heads now plighted be. 

To live in love, with heart t tinetre, 

In peaee and unity. 

THE B I B LE , 

No Lodge exists without the acknowl- 
edged Bible, and would, without, be il- 
legal and unwarrantable. 

The hand placed on the Bible, which 
is properly called the greatest light of 
Masonry, and attention ealled to its 
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teachings, will remind us of the obliga- 
tions we owe to Qod and our fellow-men. 

The Holy Bible, the inestimable gift of 
God to man, is the wonder of books Its 
teachings are the ba-us of morals and re- 
ligion, and it is the book of universal 
appeal. 

The historian, the poet, the philoso- 
pher and the legislator have found in it 
an inexhaustible mine of treasures. 

It is the Bible which reveals to U3 the 
glories of immortality, for within our 
mortal tenement there bums an undying 
flame, lit by the hand of God Himself. 

THE SECRECY AHD VO*s> OF 
fTOUITY. 

■Jlcavrn from all creature! hidee the book of 
fate. 

All but the page preieribed, their prelent 
ttate.” 

flaring completed the symbolic journey 
in search of enlightenment, Vows of Fi- 
delity or Secrecy are required; but these 
are voluntary, and the Candidate must 
be assured, previous to his taking them, 
that there is nothing in those Vows in- 
re mpatible with his civil, moral, or re- 
ligious duties. Tlie Veil of Secrecy whieh 
shrouds Freemasonry has attracted the 
attention of the uninitiated more than 
anything else; and by their conjectures 
have attributed to it many erroneous no- 
tions, some of whieh none but the most 
ignorant could believe — Buck as using in- 
cantations, and raising uneartlily-like be- 
ings, or performing some waggish mis- 
chief on the Candidate. The writer has 
often seen a Candidate enter the Lodge 
trembling wi ( h fear, and has known of 
others who. 'for being partly prepared, 
became so -ious or afraid of some 
evil that could not proeced, even 

though ass-e by members of the con- 
trary. But some may naturally reason 
in their own mind: “If the objects and 
pretensions of Freemasonry be honest and 
praiseworthy, what need is there for an 
obligation to secrecy? It it be really a 
system of morality, and have a tendency 
to elevate the mind, or be a benefit to 
mankind, why not make it free to all? 
And charity being boasted of as one of its 
characteristic features, is it not Masons’ 
bounden duty, &£ charitable men, to make 
it known without fee or price, instead of 


binding the members by obligations to 
secrecy ? ” The only answer whi> n we 
can give to these questions if That nature 
is shroud d in mystery; jad mystery ha* 
charms for all men. Whatever is fa- 
miliar to us, however novel, beautiful, or 
elevating, is often dirregarded, unnotieed, 
or despised; whilst novelty, however 
trifling or devoid of intrinsic value, w ill 
charm and captivate the imagination, and 
become the fuel of curiosity, which can- 
not bear to be ignorant of what others 
know. And so Freemasonry, taking the 
example of Nature, veils its Lpauties in 
mystery, and illustrates them by symbols. 
In support of this, wc will conclude this 
part by quoting two distinguished modern 
writers : 

“Thoughts will net work, except in 
silence; neither will virtue work, except 
in secrecy. Like other plants, virtue will 
not grow unless its roots be hidden, buried 
from the light of the sun. Let the sun 
shine on it — nay, do but look at it pri vily 
thyself— -the roots wither, and no flowers 
will glad thee.” — Thomas Carlyle, " Sar- 
tor Rearlue." 

“ God has put the veil of secrecy be- 
fore the soul for its preservation; and to 
thrust it rudely aside, without reason, 
would be suieidal. Neither here, nor, as 
I think, hereafter, will our thoughts and 
feelings lie open to the world.” — Ti. IF. 
Beechtr, "Life Thoughts /* 

THE EHLIGHTEHIIEIIT. 

“The light sliinMh in darkness; and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not.” — John i. S. 

“And God said, let there be light, and there 
was light.” — Oen. i. S. 

This particular part of the ceremony 
symbolizes the victory of Knowledge over 
Ignorance, and the impression intended 
to be made on the mind of the Candi- 
date on first beholding the Three Great 
Lights of Masonry, is to make him recol- 
lect that the light of Wisdom is beautiful> 
and that all her paths are peace. 

" 'lie She Ormt Soirt't, wide diffused 
Through ettry thing tee tcY 
That with our epinte e&mmuneth 
Of thingi myete Hout — life and death. 

Time and Stermtg! 

“The people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light: they that dwell 
in the land of tlie shadow of death ; upon 
them hath the ligh i sh;ned.” — Isaiah ix. 2. 
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THE •***• ***** ***** 

The three great Lights are the Holy 
Bible,* Square, and Compasses. The 
Bible to govern our faith and practice, be- 
ing the gift of God to man for that pur- 
pose; the Square to regulate our actions; 
and the Compasses to keep us in due 
bounds with all mankind. 

THE ***** ***** 

Are three burning Candles or Tapers, 
emblematical of the Spirit of God, where- 
by His chosen people are enlightened, and 
are also meant to represent, the Sun to 
rule the day, the Moon to rule the night, 
and the Master to rule and govern his 
Lodge with equal regularity. They arc 
also einolematical of the Master and his 
Wardens, and are placed in the cast, south, 
and west; as the sun rises in the east, so 
the Worshipful Master is placed in the 
east, to open his lodge, and enlighten his 
brethren in Masonry. 

The Junior Warden represents the sun 
at its meridian in the south, and as it is 
then the beauty and glory of the day, it is 
his duty to call the brethren from labor 
to refreshment, see that they do not con- 
vert the time thereof into intemperance, 
but to regulate them so that pleasure and 
profit may be enjoyed by all. 

The Senior Warden represents the sun 
in the west at the close of the dav, and it 
is his duty to see that the Brethren are all 
satisfied, and that they have their just 
dues, before closing the Lodge by com- 
mand of the Master. 

THE SECBETS. 

Having been converted into one of the 
Sons of Light, and taught to be cautious, 
the Candidate may be intrusted with the 
Secrets belonging to this degree, which 

•The Bible is used among Masons as the 
symbol ot the Will of God, however It mny be 
expressed. And, therefore, whatever to any 
people expresses that will mav be used ns a 
substitute, for the Bible in a Masonic Lodge. 
Th' 1 *. ' n s Lodge consisting entirely of Jews, 
the Old Testament alone may be placed upon 
* altar, nnd Turkish Masons mnke use of the 
Koran. Whether it be the Gospels to the Chris- 
tian the Pentateuch to the Israelite, the Koran 
to the Mussulman, or the Vedas to the Brah- 
man, it everywhere Masonkally conveys the 
same idea — that of the symbolism of the Divine 
Will revealed to man. 


consist of n S * • a O • • or T • *, and 
a Word. For these the reader is referred 
to the lodge-room; but it would be well 
to remember that all squares, levels, and 
upright lines allude to the Obligation, and 
are proper signs by which to know a 
Mason. 

THE INVESTITURE. 

After the reciprocal communication of 
the marks which distinguish us as Ma- 
sons, the Candidate is invested with a 
LAMBSKIN OR WHITE APRON. It 
is the Emblem of Innocence, the Badge 
of a Mason, and the Bond of Brother- 
hood; and, when worthily worn as such, 
will give pleasure to himself and honor 
to the Fraternity; nnd be of more value 
than the diadems of Kings, or the pearls 
of Princesses ; and it should remind him 
that purity of life and rectitude of con- 
duct are necessary to gain admission to 
the Celestial Lodge, where the Supreme 
Architect presides. 

CHARGE AFTER INVESTITURE. 

You arc never to put on that Badge if 
you are at variance with any Brother in 
the Lodgt , if so, either or both of you 
.must retire, so that the harmony of the 
assembly be not disturbed by your un- 
seemly strife. When haply your differ- 
ences arc reconciled, you may return and 
clothe yourselves, and “ dwell together in 
unity,” for brotherly love is regarded as 
the strongest cement of the Order. 

THE FOUNDATION STONE 

Of every Masonic edifice is, or ought to 
he, placed in the north-east corner of the 
building; and the newly initiated Bro- 
ther is made to represent that stone, and 
there receives liis first lesson on Moral 
Architecture, teaching him to walk and 
act uprightly before God and man; as 
well as for special reasons, a striking il- 
lustration of brotherly love and charity, 
which lie is unable, in liis present con- 
dition, to bestow. (1 Kings vi. 7.) But 
charity is the principal of all social vir- 
tues, and the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of Masons. Lot the feelings of the 
heart, guided by reason, direct the hand 
of Charity: 


ft 
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THE WORKING TOOLS. 

Let us be true: each Working Tool 
The Master places in our care 

Imparts a stem but wholesome rule 
To all who work and journey here ; 

The Architect divine has used 
The Plumb, the Level a'nd the Square. 

Let us be wise: the Level see ! 

How certain is the doom of man ! 

So humble should Freemasons be 
Who work within this narrow span ; 

No room for pride and vanity — 

Let wisdom rule our every plan. 

Let us be just: behold the Square t 
Its pattern deviates no part 

From that which, in the Master's care. 

Tries all the angles of the heart. 

O, sacred implement divine, — 

Blest emblem of Masonic art ! 

Let us be true: the unerring Plumb, 

Dropped from the unseen Master’s hand, 

Rich fraught with truthfulness, has come 
To bid us rightly walk and stand, 

That the All-seeing Eye of God 
May bless us from the heavenly land. 

Dea, friend, whose generous heart I know, 

Whose virtues shine so far abroad — 

Long may you linger here below, 

To share what friendship may afford ! 

Long may the Level, Plumb and Square 
Speak forth through you the works of God. 

—Brother Robert Morris, LL. D., Masonic Poet-Laureate. 

MASONIC SYMBOLS. — Surrounded' by our symbols, sanctified by an- 
iqiu y, we are taught wise and useful lessons. It is not necessary to repeat to 
you in detail what those lessons are. No one who devotes himself to them can 
ever regret it, for those lessons, if well learned and practiced, will enable him to 

Teach Mm®!/ ,n JP at, , e . nc f- and prosperity without arrogance or vanity. 

Teach him to cherish loving kindness for his fellows, judge charitably of their 
actions, and unjustly censuring no one’s opinions, he may enjoy the blessings of 
the warm, cordial sympathies of a genuine brotherhood ' ' R 
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REFLECTED RAYS 


’ •/ W*t Mtf ** 

-^V*” irtvmAjj *U(i tmtpamy, 

S uAm toekantt * mertydem, 
uni, ttUurt kteftimt thmU ImnUnt.' 


THE WORKING TOOLS 

Arc the twenty-four inch Gauge and 
the common Gant. Their ufc in opt,;*- 
hv® Ma snry i# obvious, and requires no 
explanation; but i speculative or Free 
Masons, we see them applied to our 
ii . orals, thus — 
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cru-t, it bcautj unseen till the rough 
surface is removed. 

THE PERFECT ASHLAR 

Represents him in a high etntc of civil* 
i ration, with hie mind divested of all vice, 
ind prepared fo> that house, not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens, which 
! a liberal and virtuous education, our 
own endeavors and the grace of Gm; 
we hope to attain. 


THE TWENTY-FOUR INCH &*•*• 

I- emblematical of the twenty-four 
hours of the day which ought to be de- 
voted to the service of God bv a proper 
division of our time, for prajer, abor, 
refreshment, and sleep. 

THE COMMON 0**** 

Is the emblem of Reason, and of labor 
twang the lot of man. By reasoning and 
examining ourselves, wc see the necessity 
of breaking off and divesting our con- 
sciences of all vice, thereby fitting our 
minds as living stones, for that spiritual 
building eternal in the heavens, 


THE TRESTLE BOARD 

Represents the Book of Life, or 
\ tural and Revealed Religion, in which 
the Supreme Architect of the Univc^e 
has drawn designs to guide us, and said 
down precepts whereby we are to erect 
our spiritual temple, and find acceptance 
into the city of our God. 

THE THREE VIRTUES 

Of an Entered Apprentice are rvm- 
bolicaliy designated the Precious .Jewels, 
which arc, in this Degree, <,n Attentive 
Ear, a Silent or Instructive Tongue, and 
a Faithful Heart. 


“ tejeeita moniter of to frightful mien, 
■At, tv it hated, needt but to be teen 


THE JEWELS. 

A Lodge has Six jewels, three movable 
and three immovable. 

The immovable jewels arc the Square, 
Level and Plumb. They are termed im- 
movable because they are assigned to par- 
ticular stations in the Lodge— the Square 
in the East, the Level in the West, nd 
the Plumb in the South ; and although 
the brethren occupying those stations may 
from time to time be changed, still the 
jewels will always there he found. 

The Square teaches morality ; the Level, 
equality; and the Plumb, rectitude of life 
and conduct. 

The movable jewels are the ROUGH 
ASHLAR, the PERFECT ASHLAR, 
and the TRESTLE BOARD. 

THE ROUGH ASHLAR 

Represents nan in his natural state, 
ignorant, unpolished, and vicious, like a 
precious stone surrounded by a dense 


AN ATTENTIVE FAR 

Is to be given to the instructions of 
your superiors in knowledge, and the 
calls of a worthy, distressed Brother. All 
aaturc, nnd the events which are con- 
tinually happening in the world’s his- 
t Qr yv proclaim lessons of wisdom which 
an attentive car will remember. But 
there are many entering the porch of 
Masonry, who, for want of this virtue, 
fall asleep in the arms of indolence, are 
J* 0 n °* penetrate hevond the surface, to 
hud the gedden treasures which the rich 
mine contains. 

A SILENT TONGUE 

Is the sanctuary of Prudence and Dis- 
cretion. Thif virtue is essential to Ma- 
son... so that the veil of Mystery behind 
which our secrets are hidden may not 
incautiously be druwn aside. It will also 
remind us that we should " Speak evil of 
no man.” and that it is more honorable 
to vindicate than to accuse. Whom we 
cannot approve we should pity in silence. 
(Tttus chap. W.) 
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A FAITHFUL HEART 

To fulfil your obligations ia the ufeit 
repository in which you can lock up your 
rccreta, and exemplify your Honor and 
Fidelity. 

C****, C******», AID 0*** 

Are emblematical of Freedom, Fer- 
rency, and Zeal, whieh arc qualifications 
necessary to promote independence, de- 
votion, and love in the heart of every 
faithful servant. “ There is nothing 
freer than chalk, the slightest touch of 
which leaves a trace behind ; no heat more 
fervent than burning charcoal ; and noth- 
ing more zealous than the earth to bring 
forth.” We must love God with free- 
dom, fervency, and zeal. 

BROTHERLY LOVE, RELIEF, AND 
TRUTH 

Are the three great Tenets or Princi- 
ples of a Freemason. 

BROTHERLY LOVE 

Is the strongest cement of the Order, 
and without it the Fraternity would soon 
cease to exist. By it we are taught to 
regard the whole human species as one 
family, to aid, support, and protect each 
other. 

RELIEF 

Flows from brotherly love, and it is a 
duty incumbent on all men to soothe the 
unhappy, relieve the distressed, and re- 
store peace to their troubled minds. 

TRUTH 

Is a divine attribute, and the mother 
°f Virtue; and the first lesson we are 
taught in Masonry is to be fervent and 
zealous in the pursuit of truth, and to 
dispense it freely. 

THE LODGE-ROOM 

and Ita Accessories. 

The Lodge-room is a representation of 
the world ; and a properly constructed 
Lodge should be situated due cast and 
we»t, for which we assign three Masonic 
reasons — First, the sun rises in the east, 
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and sets in the west; second. Learning 
originated in the east, and extended to 
ttird » Th e Tabernacle in the 
Wilderness was so situated ( Exodu* 
chap$, xxv L and xxvti .) , to com memo- 
rate the miraculous east wind ( Exodu $ 
xiv. 21), and being symbolic of the uni- 
verse, was the type of a Freemason’s 
Lodge. 

ITS FORK 

Being an oblong square, or double cube, 
is emblematical of the united powers of 
Darkness and Light. 

ITS DIVERSIONS 

Embrace every clime; in length, from 
east to west ; in breadth, between the 
north and south; in depth, from the sur- 
face of the earth to the centre; and in 
height, from earth to heaven; denoting 
the universality of its influence. 

W****», $•****•*, AND B***** 

Are the three great pillars on whieh 
the Lodge-room is supported. Wisdom 
to contrive, govern, and instruct ; Strength 
to support; and Beauty to adorn. The 
W. M. in the east represents * • • ♦, (he 
S. W. in the west represents * • * *, and 
' the ,T. \V. in the south represents 
Their situations, forming a triangle, is 
en-b'ematical rf their unity in forming 
on,, jovernment ; they also represent Solo- 
mon, King of Israel, for wisdom ; Hiram, 
King of Tyre, for his assistance in build- 
ing the Temple; and Hiram Abiff, for 
his cunning or beautiful workmanship. 
These three great pillars arc represented 
by the three principal orders of Archi- 
tecture, t. e., the Dorie, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian. The Ionic column represents 
Wisdom, because it wisely combines 
strength with gTaee. Strength is repre- 
sented by the Doric, being the strongest 
and most massive of the orders. Beauty 
is represented by the Corinthian, being 
the most beautiful and ornamental. 

THE COVERING 

Of a Freemason’s Lodge is the Celes- 
tial Canopy, or the starry-decked Heavens. 

" Where etreame of joy glide ever on 
Around the Lord'i eternal throne." 
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The tun, moon, and stars are emblems of 
God’s power, goodness, omnipresence, and 
eternity. 

THE nraURTUXB 

Consists of the Roly Bible , Square, and 
Compattee. The Bible is the symbol of 
God’s Will, and is dedicated to His ser- 
vice; the Square to the Master, being the 
emblem of his office; tho Compasses are 
dedicated to the whole Craft, being em- 
blematical of the limits which ought to 
circumscribe our conduct, that we may 
live with honor, and be respected by a 
large circle of good friends, and make our 
exit from the stage of life in the humble 
hope of being rewarded with a Crown of 
Glory 

THE ORNAMENTS 

Are the Mosaic Pavement, the Tessel- 
lated Border, and Blazing Star. 

THE MOSAIC PAVEMENT 

Reminds us of the bounteous liberality 
of our Father in heaven, who has Bpread 
the earth with a beauteous carpet, and 
wrought it, as it were, in Mosaic work. 
It also represents the world chequered 
over with good and evil, pain and pleas- 
ure, grief and joy; to-day we walk in 
prosperity, to-morrow wc totter in adver- 
sity; but, united in the Bond of Brother- 
hood, and walking uprightly, we may not 
stumble. 

THE TESSELLATED BORDER 

Of the Mosaic Carpet may be likened to 
the wavy ocean, which skirts the land, 
and by indenting it adds beauty to the 
earth; but it is emblematically intended 
to represent the m y blessings and com- 
forts with which wc arc surrounded in 
this life, but more especially those which 
we hope to enjoy hereafter. 

THE BLAZING STAR 

Is the first and most exalted object that 
demands our attention in the 1 , lge, and is 
the emblem of PRUDENCE, which should 
shine conspicuous in our conduct, and be 
the guiding star of our livps, instructing 
us to regulate oar actions by the dictates 
of reason and experience, to judge wisely. 


and determine with propriety, on every- 
thing that te ds to our present or future 
happiness. Itt proper place is in the 
centre of the Lodge, so as to be ever 
present to the eye, that the heart may be 
attentive to the dictates, and steadfast in 
the laws of Prudence. 

THE TASSELS. 

These cords which adorn the four 
corners of the Tessellated Border are em- 
blematical of the Cardinal Virtues — viz.. 
Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, and 
Justice. 

FORTITUDE 

Is that virtue which enables us to Imar 
the adversities of social life, encounter 
danger, resist temptation, and keep us in 
the practice of Virtue. 

TEMPERANCE 

Sets bounds to our desires, frees the 
mind from the allurements of vice, and 
renders our passions tame and governable. 
The health of the body, and the dignity 
of man. depend upon a faithful observ- 
ance of this virtue. 

JUSTICE 

Is the boundary of Right, and the ce- 
ment of Civil Society. Without the 
exercise of this virtue, social intercourse 
could not exist; might would usurp the 
place of right, and universal confusion 
ensue. Justice commands you to “Do 
unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you.” Let Prudence di- 
rect you. Fortitude support you, Tem- 
perance chasten you, and Justice be the 
guide of all your actions. 

THE THEOLOGICAL LADDER 

Which Jacob saw in his vision, extend- 
ing from earth to heaven, represents the 
way of salvation, the many steps compos- 
ing it representing as many moral vir- 
tues, the principal being Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. It rests on the volume of the 
Sacred Law, which strengthens our Faith, 
and creates nope ir Immortality; but 
Charity is the chief of all social virtues, 
and the distinguishing characteristic of 
the Order; and the Mason possessed of 
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that virtue in its widest sense may be 
said to wear the brightest jewel that can 
adorn the Fraternity. The Sacred Vol- 
ume is represented on the Tracing Board 
as resting on the vortex of a circle, which 
is embordered by two perpendicular paral- 
lel lines, representing Moses and King 
Solomon; or (in Christian Lodges) St. 
John the Baptist and St John the Evan- 
gelist, who, in Masonry, it is understood, 
were parallels, and exemplary of those 
virtues which Masons are taught to rev- 
erence and praetiee. 

THE CIRCLE 

Represents the Boundary Line of a 
Mason’s conduct ; and in going round the 
circle, we necessarily touch upon these 
lines, and the Holy Scriptures, whieh 
point out the whole duty of man; and 
they who circumscribe their conduct by 
those examples, and the precepts therein 
contained, cannot materially err. There 
is a point within the circle referring to 
the Glorious Throne of God, the great 
Architect and Creator of the Universe, 
who is Almighty, of infinite Wisdom, and 
whose Being extends through boundless 
space, enjoying alone the attributes of 
Immortality and Eternity! This sym- 
bol of God is almost universal in His 
works. 

The Ood of Nature and of Grace 
Tn all Hit teorkt appeart ; 

Hitgoodnett through the earth tee trace, 

Hit grandeur in the tpheret. 

THE LEWIS 

Whieh is dovetailed into the Perfect 
Ashlar, denotes Strength, to support us 
in all our lawful undertakings. It also 
denotes the son of a Mason, whose duty 
it is to support his aged parents, when 
they are unable to labor or bear the bur- 
den of cares, gathered upon them in their 
journey through life. 

CHARGE TO NEWLY ADMITTED 
BRETHREN. 

^ ou have now passed through the eere- 
mony of your Initiation, and been ad- 
mitted a member of our aneient and 
honorable Institution. Knowledge and 
virtue are the object? of our pursuit; and 
the Great Architect of the Universe is our 
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Supreme Master. On Him we rely for 
support and protection, and to His will 
we ought to submit, while we work by the 
unerring rule He has given to guide us. 
By having said so mueh, we do not mean 
you to understand that Masons arrogate 
to themselves everything that is great, 
good, and honorable. By no means. The 
gates of knowledge, and the paths of 
truth and virtue, are open to all who 
choose to enter and walk therein ; but this 
mueh may be affirmed of Masonry, that 
the moral lessons whieh it teaches favor 
us with peculiar advantage, whieh, if duly 
studied and practiced, would exalt ns 
above the rest of mankind. 

As a Mason, you are bound to be a 
strict observer of the moral law, as con- 
tained in the Holy Writings, and to con- 
sider these as the unerring standard of 
Truth and Justiee, and by their divine 
precepts to regulate your life and aetions. 
Therein is inenleated your duty to Ood, 
your neighbor, and yourself; to God, in 
never mentioning His name but with that 
reverential awe whieh becomes a creature 
to bear to his Creator, and to look upon 
Him as the source of all good, which we 
came into the world to enjoy, to love, and 
obey; to your neighbors, bv aeting on the 
Square, and doing unto them as you 
would wish them to do unto you ; to your- 
self, in avoiding all irregularity and in- 
temperance, or debasing your dignity as a 
man, and a Mason. A zealous attach- 
ment to these duties will ensure publie 
and private esteem. 

.-Isa citizen, you should be exemplary 
in the discharge of your eivil duties, true 
to your government, and just to your 
country, yielding obedience to the laws 
whieh afford you protection. 

As an individual, be eareful to avoid 
reproach or censure; let not Interest, 
favor, or prejudice bias your integrity, 
or influence you to be guilty of any dis- 
h one-able action; and, above all, practice 
benevolence and charity, so far as you can 
without injury to yourself or family. But 
do not suppose that Masonrv confines 
your good offices to the Fraternity only, 
or absolves you from your duty to the rest 
of mankind, — it inculcates Universal 
Benevolenee, and extends its benign in- 
fluence to the whole world. Your fre* 
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quent attendance at our meetings we 
earnestly solicit, yet it is not meant that 
Masonry should interfere with your neces- 
sary avocations; but in your leisure time, 
that you may improve in Masonic Knowl- 
edge, you should converse with well in- 
formed Brethren, who will be as ready to 
give as you to receive instruction. Finally: 
you so to keep sacred and inviolable the 
inysb ies of the Institution, as these are 
to extinguish you from the rest of the 
community; and if a person of your ac- 
qoiintance is desirous of being initiated 
into Masonry, be careful not to recom- 
mend him unless you are convinced he 
will conform to our rules, that the honor 
and reputation of the Institution may be 
firmly established. 

Your attention to this charge will lead 
us to hope that you will estimate the real 
value of Freemasonry, and imprint on 
your mind the dictates of Truth, Honor, 
and Justice. 

THE SECOND DEGREE. 

Fellow Craft. 

•‘The summer shall ripen what the spring be- 
gan, 

Youth’s generous fires shall glow more fer- 
vent iu the man.” 

I N' the pursuit of Knowledge, the intel- 
lectual faculties are employed in pro- 
moting the glory of God, and the 
good of man. In this Degree the young 
Mason is represented as having attained 
the age of Manhood, and laboring to over- 
come the difficulties which beset him in 
the attainment of the hidden mysteries 
of learning and science, to which he is 
introduced and enjoined to study, so that 
he may see knowledge rising out of its 
first elements, and be led, step by step, 
from simple ideas, through all the wind- 
ings and labyrinths of Truth, to the most 
exalted discoveries of the human Intellect. 

PRAYER AT OPENINO. 

Let us remember that wherever we are 
or whatever we do the All-Seeing Eye is 
upon us ; and while we continue to act to- 
gether as faithful craftsmen, let us never 
fail to discharge our duty towards Him 
with ferveney and zeal. Amen. 


THE WORKING TOOLS 

Of this Degree arc the P * * *, L * * *, 

and S * * *. 

the ***** 

Is the emblem of Justness and Upright- 
ness, and admonishes us to hold the scales 
of Justice in equal poise, and make our 
conduct coincide with the line of our 
duty, which is to walk uprightly before 
God and man. 

THE !**•* 

Is the emblem of Equality, and reminds 
us that we are descended from the same 
stock, partake of the same nature, and 
share the same hope. In the sight of 
God all men are equal ; and the time will 
come when all distinctions but that of 
goodness shall cease, and Death, the 
grand leveller of human greatness, re- 
duce us all to the same state. 

THE S***** 

In this Degree is n very important in- 
strument, ns none can become a Fellow 
Craft without its assistance. It is the 
emblem of Morality and Virtue, remind- 
ing us to square our actions, and harmon- 
ize our conduct by the unalterable prin- 
ciples of the moral law as contained in 
the Holy Bible, and we are obligated to 
act upon the Square with all mankind, 
but especially with our Brethren in 
Masonry. 

THE JEWELS. 

The Three Symbolic or precious Jewels 
of a Fellow Craft are Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

FAITH IK OOD. 

“ For humble Faith, with steadfast eye. 
Points to a brighter world on high." 

HOPE IK IMMORTALITY. 

“ Daughter of Faith! Awake, arise, illume, 

The dread unknown, the Chaos of the tomb.’’ 

CIIARITT TO ALL MANKIND. 

" Secures her rotaries unblasted fame, 

And in celestial annals ’graves their name.” 
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THE SABBATH 

Should bo regarded by every good Ma- 

n^A Wlth , rever i' nce > instituted by 

Uod as a day of rest and devotion, 

“ % , P rtn f <*« P«?« of Scripture, and compare 

Our conduct With the law engraven there .” 

THE TWO PHLABS 

Named J * * • and R * * * placed at the 
porch or entrance to King Solomon’s 
Temple are described in 1 Kings vii. 15- 
22, 2 Kings xxv. 17, Jer. lii. 21-23, as be- 
ing eighteen cubits high; but, in 2 Citron. 

«lv. 15 * 17 ’ th °y arc sa id to have been 
thirty and five cubits high.” This dis- 
crepancy is supposed to have arisen by 
the aggregate height of both Pillars be- 
tng given in Chronicles, and allowing 
half a cubit of each to he hidden in the 
joining holes of the Chapiters. The 
Chapiters on the top were of molten 
brass, and five cubits in height. Al- 
though another discrepancy seemingly 
®f j n 2 Kings xxv. 17, where it is said 
that they were «nly three cubits, but if 
we allow two eu' its for the “wreathen 
work and pomegranates” described, they 
will amount to five cubits. The net work 
denotes Unity; the lily work. Peace; and 
the pomegranates, from the e.vuheranee of 
leir seed, Plenty. The Chapiters were 
aso surmounted by two pommels or 
globes (1 Kings vii. 41 ; 2 Citron, iv. 13), 
which, according to Masonic tradition 
were the archives of Masonry, and con- 
tained the maps and charts of the celes- 
tial and terrestrial bodies, denoting the 
universality of Masonry, and that a Ma- 
son s charity should he equally extensive, 
bounded only by Prudence, and ruled hy 
Discretion, so that real want and merit 
may be relieved, and the knave prevented 
from eating the bread which Virtue in 
distress ought to have. Pillars of such 
magnitude, strength, and beauty could 
not hut attract the attention of those who 
. , ™cm, an d impress upon their 
minds the iden of strength and stability ! 

which their names imply, and will he re- 1 

nicinbercd hy every Mason. The destrue- ] 
tion of these immense pillars, the mngnifi- f 
cent temple, and eity, is significant of ] 
the weakness and instability of human , 
greatness and that our strength can only 
be in (iod ; and faith in Him is the only t 


OF MASONIC LIGHT. 

foundation on which we can build our 
future temple of happiness to stand firm 
forever. 2 Sam. xii. 1 7 ; 1 Kings ix. 3-7. 

THE WINDING STATU 

fh H r in ?iT ed the P i,,are of the Porch, 

the Candidate, seeking for more light by 
the mysteries contained in the Second De- 
approach the east by a sup- 
posed Winding Stair, symbolically leading 
from 'lie ground floor to the Middle 
Chamber of Masonry. T’-- only refer- 
ence to it in scripture is i„ i Kings vi. 8. 

Before entering the Middle Chamber, 
where, as Masons, we are told that the 
hollow Craft went to receive their wages, 
they had to give a certain password, in 
proof that they were not imposters. This 
password was instituted at the time when 
Jephtha pnt the Ephraimites to flight 
and slew forty and two thousand at the 
different fords and passes of the river 
Jordan (Judges xii. 1-7). The word 
k inenns tho ford of a river, or 

TV„nf r C °j n l an<1 h ,lo P iotr d on the 
Tracing Board by an ear of corn near a 

stream of water; hut, as speculative Ma- 
sons, it is the lesson which this symbol 
is intended to illustrate that we have to 
consider, for, by historical facts and 
natural reasons, we eannot snppose that 
the legend as rehearsed in the Isidge- 
room is anything more than a philosophi- 
cal! myth. Masonic Symbolism shows the 
tandidate as always rising towards a 
higher state of perfection. In the First 
Degree we have the Theological Ladder 
impressing this ,ea; in the Second De- 
gree, we have the Winding Staircase, sym- 
bolizing the laborious ascent to eminence 
in the attainment of the hidden mysteries 
of learning and science. The Svmbolie 
Man-ease is composed of three, five, seven 
or other unequal number of steps. 

n , r , Three represent youth, or 

the Degree of the Entered Apprentice, 
bis being born to Masonic life- 
*1. his ignorance of the world in his child, 
hood ; .Id, the lessons which he receives in 
his youth to prepare his mind f--r the in- 
struction which is given in the t -<Hj n(r 
Degrees ; they also allude to the three sup- 
ports. Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty 

a! hide to Manhood, or 
the hollow Craft Degree, the Five Orders 


THE FELLOW CRAFT. 


(Bible open at the Seventh Chapter of Amos.) 

The Master stood upon the wall, a plumb line in his hand, 
And thus in solemn warning to the working, listening Band : — 
"By this unerring guide,” he said, "build up your edifice. 

For I will blast your labors as ye deviate from this." 

O Wise and GOOD GRAND MASTER, 

We bless Thee for this light 1 

We must preserve the Landmarks olden, that our fathers set; 
Approved of God, hoary with age, they are most precious yet; 
Our brothers over the river worked within their mystic bound, 
And for a six days’ faithfulness, a full fruition found. 


We must relieve the destitute, disconsolate and poor ; 

For tis our Master sends them to our hospitable door; 

And HE who giveth all things richly, to llis children's cry, 

Will mark, well pleased, our readiness His bounty to supply. 

— Brother Robert Morris, LL. D., Masonic Poet-Laureate. 


TEACHING BY SYMBOLS. — The starry sky is an emblem of God’s in- 
finity, the snow-capped mountain suggests the strength of Israel, the lightning 
ln *[] e s ky ,s an emblem of God's almighty power. The frailest bird, as 
it flits from bough to bough, tells of an ever-thoughtful Providence, and the 
tiniest flower that blooms may stir feelings that lie too deep for tears. We find 
, th A? p m com . mon llfe - The "°ni ring upon the wasted finger is an in- 
sW. fi hf,M* th '- n8: ’ y A* 1 ° f conjugal felicit - v a ’most paradisaical. The little 
it ^en tn *t SOm A dark , <lra \ er ' >’ ou wouW not ,ook M it the second time, hut 
The torn a /kar tiosom guest long since gone to the arms of God, 

1 he torn flag calls to mind the patriotism which shed its best blood for the 
nations good. Is it strange, then, that Masons should discern a sacred lore in 
the square, compasses, lambskin, or sprig of acacia? 
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of Architecture, and the Five Human 
Senses. 

The Heven 8tcp$ refer to Old Age, or 
the Third Degree; the seven Sabbatical 
Years, seven Years of Famine, seven 
Golden Candlesticl' , seven Planets, seven 
Days of the Week, seven Yean in Build- 
ing the Temple, seven Wonders of the 
World, &c., but more especially to the 
seven lilieral Arts, and Sciences. The 
total number of Steps, amounting in all 
to fifteen, is a significant symbol, for 
fifteen was a sacred number among the 
Orientals, because the letters of the holy 
name JAH ir were, in their numerical 
value, equivalent to fifteen; the Fifteen 
Steps of the Winding Stair arc therefore 
symbolic of the name of 
God ; and lienee a figure, in 
which the nine digits were 
so disposed as to count fif- 
teen either way when added 
together perpendicularly, 
horizontally, or diagonally, constituted 
one of their most sacred talismans. 

Masons are indebted for the symbol of 
odd numbers to Pythagoras, who con- 
sidered them more perfect than even 
ones; thcretore, odd numbers predominate 
in Masonry, and am intended to symbo- 
lize the idea of perfection. In ancient 
times it was considered a fortunate omen, 
when ascending a stair, to commence with 
the right foot, and find the same foot 
foremost at the top; and this is said to 
be the mason why ancient temples were 
ascended by an odd number of steps. 

It is then as a symbol, and a symbol 
only, tnat we study the legend of the 
Winding Staircase ; to adopt it ns an his- 
torical fact, the absurdity of its details 
stares us in the face. What could be more 
absurd than to believe that eighty thou- 
sand craftsmen had to ascend such a stair, 
to the narrow precincts of the Middle 
Chamber, to receive their wages in com. 
wine, and oil? Taken as an allegoiy, wt 
see beauty in it. as it sets before us the 
picture of a Mason’s duty, — to hr ever on 
the search for knowledge, even though the 
steps in the attainment of it arc winding 
and difficult : but bv study and persever- 
ance we will gain our reward, and that 
reward more precious than cither money, 
com, oil, or wine — 2 Chron. ii 15. 


Having passed into the Middle Cham- 
ber, the attention of Fellow Crafts is 
drawn to the letter G or w placed con- 
spicuous in the centre of it, to denote 
Geometry, the science on which this De- 
gree is founded, but it refers more ea* 
pecially to G.\T.-.G.\G.\0.\T.\U. 

COEN, WISE, on, 

Are emblematical of 

Plenty, Chekhfi lness, Peace. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Architecture is the art of building edi- 
fices, either for habitation or defence, and 
with respect to its objects, may be divided 
into three branches — Civil, Military, and 
Naval. Xature and necessity taught the 
first inhabitants of the earth to build 
huts to shelter them from the rigor of the 
seasons, and inclemency of the weather, 
which, in course of time, they improved ; 
and. after attaining what was useful and 
necessary, luxury and ambition caused 
them to ornament their buildings, 

THE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE, 

The Origin of the Orders of Architec- 
ture is almost as ancient as human so- 
ciety. At first the trunks of trees were 
set on end. while others were laid across 
to support the covering, hence, it is said, 
arose the idea of more regular architec- 
ture, the trees on end representing col- 
umns, the girts or bands which connected 
them express the hases and capitals, and 
the hressummers laid across gave the hint 
of entablatures, as the coverings ending 
in points did of pediments. This is the hy- 
pothesis of Vitruvius. Others helieve that 
columns took their rise from pyramids, 
which the ancients erected over their 
tombs, and the urns which enclosed the 
ashes of the dead represented the capitals, 
while a brick or stone laid thereon as a 
cover formed the abacus. The Oreeks, 
however, were the first to regulate the 
height of their columns on the proportion 
of the human body, the Doric represent- 
ing a strong man ; the Ionic, a woman ; 
and the Corinthian, a girl. 

The various Orders took their names 
from the people among whom they were 
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invented, and are thus classed— The Tus- 
can Dorn;, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
posite. Scamojsi uses significant terms 
to express their character : he calls the 
Tuscan, the Gigantic; the Doric, the Her- 
culean the Ionic, the Matronal; the 
Corinthian, the Virginal ; the Composite, 
the Heroic. 

THE TUSCAN 

Tt the most simple and solid; its col- 
umn is seven diameters high, the capital, 
tuse, and entablature having few mould- 
ings or ornaments. 

THE DORIC 

Is said to be the most ancient and best 
proportioned of all the orders; it has no 
orna ents on base or capital except 
mouldings, ThC height is cigiit diame- 
ters, and its frieze is divided by Triglyphs 
and Metopes; the oldest example extant 
is at Corinth. 

THE IONIC 

Bcai a kind of mean proportion be- 
tween the more solid and delicate orders; 
the capital is ornamented with volutes, 
and its eorniee with denticles. The col 
umn is nine diameters. Michael Angelo 
gives t a single row of leaves at the bot- 
tom of the capital. 

THE CORINTHIAN 

It ten diameters high, and its capital is 
adorned with two row- of leaves and eight 
volutes, which sustain the ahaous, "nd the 
eorniee is ornamented with denticles and 
modillions. Vitruvius relates the fol- 
lowing narrative of its invention: — “Cal- 
limachus, accidentally passing the tomb 
of a young lady, he perceived a basket of 
toys, covered with a tile, placed over an 
anethus root, having be.-n left there by 
her nurse. As the branches grew up. they 
encompassed the basket, till, arriving at 
the tile, they met with an obstruction, and 
bent downwards. Struck with the beauty 
of the arrangement, he set about imitating 
the figure, the basket representing the 
ba-e of the capital ; the tile, the abacus ; 
*nd the bending leaves, the volutes.” 
foliated capitals of much greater antiqui- 
ty than any discovered in Greece, are. 


however, to be found in Egypt and Asia 
Minor; nd Villalpandus say? “that it 
tool its origin from an Order in Solo- 
mon s Temple, the leaves whereof were 
those of the palm tree.” 

THE COMP-SITE 

Is -o ealled bfeause i is composed of 
the other orders; the column if- ten di- 
ameters high, and its cornice has denti- 
cles, or simple modillions. 

There arc, however, many other styles 
of architecture. The Teutonic is distin- 
guished by w mieircuhr arches, and mas- 
sive plain columns. 

The Gothie is distinguished by its light- 
ness and profuse ornament, pointed 
arches, and pillars, carved so an to irai- 
t te several conjoined. The Egyptians, 
Chinese. Hindoos Moors, &c., have eaeh 
their own styles of ornamental buildings, 
end splendid specimens are to be seen in 
their several countries. 

THE FIVE SENSES. 

An analysis of the human faculties 
i» next given in this Degree, in which the 
five external Senses particularly claim at- 
tention, as they are the root or foundation 
of ail human knowledge. It will be seen, 
by a careful consideration of the func- 
tions of the Five Senses, that sensation 
and reflection are the great sources of 
human knowledge, and that they are the 
means by which all our first ideas and 
information arc acquired, because ex- 
ternal objects act first on our senses, nud 
rouse us to a consciousness of their exist- 
ence, and eonvey distinet impressions to 
the mind, according to the manner in 
which they aib-ct us ; the mind, storing up 
and remembering these impressions, as- 
sembles them, and compares one with an- 
other. and thus we acquire a new and 
more complex set of ideas, in which we 
observe variety, uniformity, similitude, 
symmetry, novelty, grandeur, and refer- 
ence to an end ; and by the mind reflect- 
ing upon wlmt passes within itsol*, creates 
another set of impressions no loss distinet 
than those conveyed to it by the senses. 
Sensation is, therefore, the great source of 
human knowledge, and, at ♦he same time, 
the houndary beyond which our concep- 
tions cannot reach, for we are unab'e to 
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find one original idea, which has not been 
derived from sensation. But we re not 
to conclude that, hceause solid and think- 
ing being* are the only ideas of existence 
which we are able to form, that there may 
not be a class of beings superior to man- 
kind, enjoying other powers of perception 
unknown to us; wc might as well con- 
clude that the want of the ideas of light 
and color, in a man bora blind, would be 
an argument against the reality or possi- 
bility of their existence — 

•'For though thir ds tentible be numberlett, 

But osiiy fire the teriiee’ nrgant be 
And in those fine, alt thing/ their forme ezprte «, 
Which we can touch, teute, tmell, hear or tee," 

HEARING 

Is the sense by which we distinguish 
sounds and enjoy all the charms of music; 
by it we are enabled to communicate with 
each other, and enjoy the pleasures of so- 
ciety, and avoid many dangers that we 
would otherwise bt exposed to. 

" It there ■ heart that mu/ic cannot melt f 
Alai! how it that rugged heart forlorn! 

It th<re who ne'er thorn myetic transports felt 
Of totit ude and melancholy born f" 

THE E YE 

Is the organ of Sight, and seeing is 
that sense by which wc distinguish ob- 
jects, forms, colors, motion, rest, and dis- 
tance or space, &c. 

‘‘77lc beam, if light had been in vain dieplayed. 
Had not the eye been fit f ir vision made ; 

In ta in the Authe r had the eye prepared 
HVM to much tkill, had not the light appeared.™ 

FEELING 

Is the sense by which wc acquire ideas 
of hardness and softness, roughness and 
smoothness, heat and cold, &c., and is the 
most universal of our senses. 

These three senses are jieculiarly es- 
sential to Masons, i c., to see the Signs, 
hear the Word i, and feel the Grips. 

TASTING 

Is the sense by which we distinguish 
sweet from sour, bitter from salt, &c„ and 
enables us to make a proper distinction 
in the ehoiee of our food. 


SHELLING 

Is the sense by which we distinguish 
sw;ct, sour, iromatie, and foetid or offen- 
sive odors, which convey different impres- 
sions to the mind: and the design of the 
G.‘.A.‘JD.‘.T.\U. is manifest in having 
located the organ of smell in the nostrils, 
the channels through which the air is con- 
tinually passing. 


The inconceivable wisdom of the Al- 
mighty Being is displayed in the five 
senses. The structure of the mind, and 
all the active powers of the soul present 
a vast and boundless field for philosophi- 
cal investigation, which far exceeds hu- 
man inquiry; and are peculiar mysteries, 
known only to Nature and to Nature's 
God, to whom we arc indebted for every 
blessing we enjoy This theme is there- 
fore peculiarly worthy of attention. 


The Seven Liberal Arts and Sciences 
a it — Grammar, Login, Rhetoric, Arithme- 
tic, Geometry, Astronomy, and Music. 

GRAXXAR 

Lmhraces the whole science of language, 
and tenches us to express our ideas in ap- 
propriate words. 

RHETORIC 

Is the art of speaking eloquently, in 
order to please, instruct, persuade, and 
command; and is by no means a common 
or an easy attainment. 

LOGIC 

Is the art of correct thinking, and di- 
rects our inquiries after truth by con- 
ceiving of things clearly and distinctly, 
thereby preventing us from being misled 
by similitude or sophistry. 

ARITHMETIC 

Is the science of numbers, and teaches 
us to compute or calculate correctly with 
expedition and ease. 
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GEOMETEf 

Is the eciencr of extension or magni- 
tude, abstractedly considered, and treut- 
of lines, turfaces, and solids; as. all ex- 
ten* on is distinguished by length, 
breadth, and thickness. A geome.r al 
(nint has n parts, neither length, 
breadtn, nor thickness, and is tlrerefore 
invii ible. A line is length without 
brea ith, and a superficies is length and 
fweadth without thickness. The point is 
th^ termination of the line, the line is 
the termination of the superficies, and the 
superficies the termination of a body. 

By this science, which is the foundation 
of architecture, and the root of mathe- 
matics. man is enabled to measure any 
l ,lcc or distance, accessible or inaccts- 
sible, if it can only iie seen. By it ge- 
ographer show us 'the magnitude of the 
earth, the extent of seas, empires, and 
province*. &c . ; and bv it astronomers are 
enr: led to measure the distance, motion?., 
and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, 
and regulate the duration of times, sea- 
sons, years, and cycles. Geometry is par- 
ticularly recommended to the attention of 
Masons, not only a * a study of lines, super- 
ficies, and wiiids, but ns a method of reo- 
“nmg and deduction in the investigation 
of truth, and may be considered as a kind 
0 , natural logic. The contemplation of 
this science, in a moral and comprehen- 
sive view, fills the mind with rapture. 

! he flowers, the nnii..als, the mountains, 
and every particle of matter which sur- 
round us, open a sublime field for inquiry 
and proves the wisdom of God, and the 
existence of a First Cause. 


I read Bis -11 efnl name, emblazon’d high, 
h M go.de Utters, on the illumin’d sky : 

N_>r less the mostie eharaeters I t ee 
Wrought in taeh flower, ineeribed on r try tree: 
{n ever# Uaf ,hat trembles on the breeze 
J near the voice of <lod among the tress.’’ 


U UlVf 

fs the science of harmonious sounds, 
and i the effect of vibration, propagated 
like light, from atom to atom, and de s Tid- 
ing on the reflection of surroundir* 
bodies and the density of the air. 

Qf all Ike arts beneath the heaven 
That man has found, or God has given, 

Jvont draws the soul so sweet away 
As music’s melting, mystic lay : 
fsght emblem of the bliee al me. 

It soothes the spirit all to love 


AITKOKOlfT 

I* * mixed mathematical science, and 
the most sublime that he ever been 
cult? ated by man. It treats of the celes- 
. lies, and ffords an interesting 
theme or ustruction and contemplation, 
kindling tfie mind to praise, love, and 
adore tfie Supreme Creator. 

iistant some- of the noetumal sunt l 
• 2 ? iietant, says the sage, ‘tseers not absurd 
To doubt if beams, set >ut at Nature’s birth. 
Are yet arrived at thie to foreign world ; 
Though nothing half so r.spid its their flight. 
An eye of awe and wonder let mt roll t 
And roll for ever. Who can satiate ight 
It. S’:, h a teem, in such an ocean vide' 

1 V 4 *‘P astonishment I Where depth, height, 
breadth. 

Are lost in their extremes ; and where, to eount 
Jhethtek-sown glories in this field of fire 
T.rhaps a seraph’s eomputation fails." 


THE CHAEOE. 

Being now advanced to tlie Second De- 
gree of Masonry, we congratulate you on 
your preferment. As you inen use in 
Knowledge, you will improve in rocial in- 
tercourse. In vour new character it is 
expected that you will conform to the 
principles of the Institution, by steadily 
perset ering in the practice of every com- 
mendable virtue. You are not to pal- 
n te , 0r a ££™vate the offences of your 
Brethren ; but in the decision of every 
trespass against our rules you are to judge 
mth candor, admonish with friendship, 
a " d I reprehend with justice. The stud'y 
of the liberal arts, which tends to polish 
and adorn the mind, is earnestly recom- 
mended to your consideration, especially 
tk science of Geometry, which is en- 
richf 1 with useful know ledge ; while it 
proves the wonderful properties of na- 
ture it demonstrates the more Important 
truths of morality, which is the basis of 
“V?- W ® elhor t .vou to strive, like a 
skilful Brother, to excel in cv.-rytliing 
■ t is good and great; and mnv you im- 
prove your intellectual faculties, ai 
qualify yourself to become a useful mcm- 

Craftf S0 °' e ^’ aDt * an ornam »®t to the 


1, on Mount Iloret <■.. 

£™ nd ° n r7,‘- ,,< ; h he * rod -lictifled by £. 
presence of Divinity, sosbould Mron advance 


THE HASTES MASON. 

{Bible open at the Twelfth Chapter of Ecclesiastes.) 
Remember our Creator now, before the days shall come 
When all our senses failing point to nature’s common doom ; 

.. tile ove and strength and hope conspire life's pilgrimage to cheer, 
C o 11 give our Master grateful praise whose goodness is so dear. 

O Wise and GOOD GRAND MASTER, 

We bless Thee for this light! 


We must in honor shield the pure, the chaste ones of the Craft ; 
Ward off the shaft of calumny, the envenomed, horrid shaft; 
Abhor deceit and subterfuge, cling closely to a friend; 

And for ourselves and others at tl:« shrine of mercy bend. 


We must inter in everlasting hope the faithful dead; 

Above their precious furms the green and fragrant ’cacia spread; 

Tis but a little while they sleep, in nature's kindly trust, 

.\nd then the Master s Gavel will arouse them from the dust. 

—Brother Robert Morris, LL. D., Masonic Poet-Laureate. 


FREEMASONRY . — One of the most striking charac- 
our Institution is its system of mystical instruction. There is noth- 
T™tit..t- IaS ° nry ’ fr , 0,r \i Ca V e ' t0 " to ta P el which has not a practical moral The 
examples" pieS all thro,, gh with allegorical narratives setting forth nobl 
examples, pictured all over with impressive symbols exhorting to wisdom to 
virtue -tnd to piety. Its regalia and forms are not the puerih display or ernotv 
ceremonies which the, .might seem to an ignorant spectltor Each . 

’ ve w . ,t niRwing and use. Every point in the Masonic lodge, every in its 

£d m0ral W v h OU ' ht to ** tarefu »y Pandered md prac- 

° ur syn’bphsm every Mason should be led to feel something of the 
poetic beauty and religious solemnity of the duties of daily life. B 
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to the Third Btagt of Mnsonrv. in the nit •! 
p,tb» of rrnih, v,ith Hep* o innocence, vir- 
tue, and humility 

THE THIRD DEdREE. 

Muter Mason. 

Represents man saved from the Grave 
of Iniquity, and raised to Salvation, by 
(faith ad the srraee of God. In this De 
gree \re look beyond the narrow limits of 
this world to that celestial sphere — 

'• Wkcr high th heavenly tempi) itandr, 

Tht houu of God not made with hand»." 

By a proper study of this Degree, we are 
taught to 

" Contemplate "•hen the tun decline*. 

Our death with deep reflection ; 

And when again he riting eh ines. 

Our dag of resurrection." 

OPENHW PRATER. 

Oh, thou all-seeing and omnipresent 
God, from everlasting to everlasting, we 
pray thee to direct us how to know and 
serve tbeo aright, and bow before thy 
throne of grace, for the forgi„?nest of 
our sins, that we may obtain fellowship 
with thee, and promote the honor ar 1 
glory of thy most holy name. Amen. (So 
mote it be.) 

THE SANCTUM SANCTORL I. 

A Master Mason’s Lodge duly opened 
represents the Sanctum Sanctorum, or 
holy of Holies, of King Solomon’ Tem- 
ple, where not even kings are allowed to 
enter unless duly initiated, and raised to 
that high and sublime privilege, by the 
help of God, his good name, and tho 
united aid of square and compare*, which 
represent Virtue, Morality, Friend- 
ship, and Brotherly Love. 

Having entered, in due form, & Mas- 
ters’ Lodge, that beautiful passage of 
scripture (Eccl. xii. 1-7), (sec pagc436) 
representing the infirmities of old age, 
should always be remembered as an ap- 
propriate introduction to the sublime 
ceremonies of this Degree, and the les- 
sons taught by out emblematic death, and 
resurrection to life eternal. 

THE SYMBOLIC JEWELS 

Of a Master Mason are Friendship, 
Morality, and Brotherly Love. These he 


should wear ss an adornment to his mind 
— Morality being practical virtue, and tho 
duty of life; Friendship is personal kind- 
ness, which should extend beyond tho 
circle of private connections to universal 
philanthrophy ; and Brotherly Love is tlm 
purest emanation of earthly friendship. 

THE WORKING TOOLS. 

The Working Tools of the Master Ma- 
son are all the tools of the Craft indis- 
criminately, but more especially the 
Trowel. 

THE TROWEL 

Which emblematically teaches us to 
spread the cement of brotherly love, unito 
in one bond of social union, and diffuse 
the principle of universal benevolence to 
every member of the human family. 

THE SKXRRET 

Is emblematical of the straight and nn* 
deviating line of conduct, which directs 
us in the path which leads to immor- 
tality as revelled to us in the volume of 
the Sacred Law. Not used in the Ameri- 
can system. 

THE PENCIL 

Remind;: us that our words and actions 
are recorded by the Almighty Architect, 
to whom we must give an account of 
them, whenever it is his pleasure to call 
on us to do so. In the American system 
it is not specifically recognised. 

THE COMPASSES. 

As in Operative Masonry, the Com- 
passes ire used for the admeasurement of 
the architect’s plans, and to enable him to 
give those just proportions which will in- 
sure beauty as well as stability to his 
vork; so, in Speculatve Masonry, is this 
important implement symbolic of that 
even tenor of deportment, that true stand- 
ard of rectitude which alone can be- 
stow happiness hero and felicity here- 
after, Hence are the Compasses the meet 
prominent emblem of virtue, the true nd 
mly measure of a Mason’s lifo and con- 
duct. 

The Compasses peculiarly belong to 
this Degree ni when properly extended 
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they embrace all the tenets of the Insti- 
tution, limit our desires, and keep our 
passions within due bounds, so ihat we 
may, as Master Mason* lead n life of 
physical as well as moral and intellectual 
integrity. 

H***» A**** 

Before proceeding further with the M. 

•* Degree it will be necessary to giro an 
outline of the historical, or rather alle- 
8°rieal, legend on which the most impor- 
tant part of this Dcltco is founded, as it 
is intended to symbolize our faith in the 
resurrection of the body, and the immor- 
tality of the soul, ind give an instance 
of firmness and fidelity to our duty in 
contrast with the eunning and deceitful 
passions whieh are so pernicious and de- 
structive to all who indulge in thpm. To 
assume the story to he literally a histori- 
cal fait instead of an allegory, would lie 
to rob the impressive ceremony of its 
beauty, and weaken the effect which is in- 
tended to be produced bv it on the mind. 

The Bible informs us’ that a person, of 
the name of Hiram, was employed at the 
budding of King Solomon’s Temple (1 
Kings t ii. 13; 2 Chron. ii. 13-14); but 
neither the Bible, nor anv other authority, 
exeejjt Masonie tradition, gives any fur- 
ther information respecting him, not even 
of his death; how it occurred, when or 
where, \ecording to the Masonic legend, 
it was the custom of Hiram, as Grand 
Master of the work, to enter the Sanctum 
Sanctorum every day at high twelve 
('when the workmen irrrr railed from 
labor to refreshment) , to offer up pravers, 
and adore the Ood in whom he put his 
trust. The Temple at length being 
nearly finished, and the Craftsmen not 
having obtained the Master’s Word, which 
s. ts only known to King Solomon, Hiram 
King of Tyre, and H ****A****, 

* * * of them * * * to extort it from him, 
or * * *, they being determined to 
hav the Word by any means, so as to 
enable them to travel into foreign coun- 
tries and obtain employment. T * * * of 
them, however, repented, and confessed to 
King Solomon wnat they had conspired 
to do. It does not, howe ver, appear that 
Solomon took any aetive steps to prevent 
the * * * for we are told 
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that when he arrived at the Temple all 
was in confusion, and, on making inquiry 
bp to the cause, lie was informed that the 
Grand Master, H * * A * *, wcu, mining, 
and that there were no plans on the trestle 
board for them to work by. Recollecting 
what had lx on confessed to him that 
morning, and knowing that II * * * * bed 
always necn punctual and regular, he be 
gan to fear that some mischief had been 
done to him; ho then ordered the roll to 
be called, when three were found to be 
missing ( namely , J * * *, J * * *, an J 
J * * *). Solomon immediately caused 
an embargo to be laid on all the shipping, 
so as to prevent their escape to a foreign 
country, and ordered * * * Fellow Crafts 
to be sent in search of the * * *, end 
that if they eouhl not he found, the 

* * * who had confessed were to be con- 
sidered ns the * * *, and suffer ac- 
cordingly. Those w ho had been sent west, 
on coming near the const of Joppa, 
heard voices issuing front a cavern in the 
rocks, and on listening discovered that 
the * * * had been unable to obtain a 
passage to Ethiopia, or escape from their 
own country. 

J * * * was first heard to exclaim, “Oh 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


j* * * next exclaimed, “Oh * * * * * * 


* * * * * * i i” 

J * * *. in his despair, eried. “Oh * * * 


* M*** H*** 

A* * * ! ! !” On hearing these exclama- 
tions. the searchers rushed suddenly upon 
them, took them prisoners, and conveyed 
them to Jerusalem, where they confessed 
their guilt, and were * * ', eaeh ac- 
cording to the * * * passed from his 
own lip’. F* * * C raftsmen were again 
assembled, and, clothed in white aprons 


SYMBOLISM AND KING SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


Freemasonry uses in tier symbolic teachings the common things of life, so 
that every Mason is hourly reminded of his duties and obligations. The level 
teaches us the equality of all men ; the square, the honesty that should characterize 
every action; the plumb, that we should ever be guided by the plumb-line of 
unerring rectitude: even the sight of common stones, some of them rough, snd 
some made beautiful by labor and art, reminds us of our crude and umJducated 
condition by nature, and of the perfection to which we can attain, by care, study 
and cultivation. Many of our symbols are, of greaHnterest, from their antiquity, 
and- the circumstances of their origin. Thus, the symbolism of " The Twelve 
Craftsmen before King Solomon," is an illustrative example, and that is intelligi- 
ble to all M. M. who recognize in it, its meaning symbolically. Again, symbolic 
work is the exemplification of certain things, historic legends and circumstances. 
Symbols are material, typical and representative. You see a moterial symbol in 
the upright column on the Senior Warden’s pedestal. It conveys a meonmg obvi- 
ous to the Masonic workman. You feel a typical symbol when a master workman 
extends to you the right hand of fellowship, and are yourself a representotii e 
symbol in the symbolic work of the sublime degree. And while to the prof one 
the term work may lx: suggestive of poverty and degradation, to the Freemason 
it is one of the highest, noblest attributes, and lifts his thoughts upwards to its 
divine originator, who has commanded man to work or die. Thesefore let the 
craftsman hold fost to his work : no other word can be found more suggestive of 
the real principle that "es at the foundation of the fraternity. 

Of all the object-; which constitute the Ma=onic science of symbolism, the 
most important, the mo't cherished by Freemasons, and by far the most signifi- 
cant, is King Solomon’s Temple. The spiritualizing of the Temple is the first, 
the most prominent, and the most pervading of all symbols of Freemasonry. It 
is that which most emphatically gives it its religious character. Take from Free- 
masonry its dependence on the Temple: leave out of its ritual all reference to 
that sacred edifice, and to the legends and troditions connected with it, and the 
system itself would at once decay and die, or at best remain only as some fossil- 
ized bone. : erving merely to show the nature of the once living body to which it 
had belonged 

To the M. M., King Solomon’s Temple Is truly the symbol of human life ; 
for, like life, it was to have its end. Variable in its purposes, evanescent in its 
existence, now a gorgeous pile of architectural beauty, and anon a ruin over 
which the resistless power of fire has passed, it becomes a fit symbol of human 
life occupied in the search after divine tiuth, which is nowhere to be found; now 
sinning and now repentant : now vigorous with health and strength, and anon a 
senseless and decaying corpse. 

What deductions do we draw from King Solomon’s wondrous work? It is 
the lesson of the hirth. the infancy, the youth, the complete manhood, of God’s 
noblest creation, who, weak and helpless in his carlv stage, goes on, unti the 
perfect man stands upright, adorned with the gems of thought word and. action, 
moved and inspired hv the immort 1 soul. Thus the perfected manhood is sym- 
bolised in Solomon’s Temple, and illustrated in the wort: of Freemasonry. 

When the Temple was finished, the monarch called th Craft together in the 
ample inclosure, and, standing between the glittering shafts J and B., he ex- 
horted them, as his last injunctions, to perfect ther •, selves upon the sublime prin- 
ciples of Brotherly Love and Relief. The duty of Relief he applied to the column 
on his right, that’of Brotherly Love to the column on his left. 










After the Original by Brother Ho-w lira H. Darnell 
in the Grand Lodge I ihrarv of Pennttylvunu. 
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and glovea in totem of innocence, wen 
• at, three East, three Weet, three North, 
three South, end thre i# ind about the 
Temple, to search for the body of Hiram, 
irhich wa* discovered in an accidental 
m ann er by one who became weaned and 
«it down to rest on the brow of a Ml. 
On rising, he caught hold of a sprig of 
A * * *, which easily gave way, ana 
showed that the earth had been recently 
moved. He called for his companions, 
•rho came to hia assistance, and dia 
covered the body of their Master ver n- 
decently interred. With due respect they 
again covered the body, and hastened to 
icquaint King Solomon, who, on hea - -rig 
the melancholy intelligence, raised his 
hands, and exclaimed, “Oh * * * * * *, 

• * * * * * * * * *” 

and dropped them in such a manner as in- 
dicated the grief into rhioh fee w as 
thrown. Immediately recovering himself, 
he commanded the body to be raised .nd 
conveyed to Jerusalem, to be interred in 
a sepulchre, as near the Sanctum Sanc- 
torum as the Jewish law would permit, in 
honor of his rank and exalted talents. 

THE !•*** E**** 

In the foregoing allegory are typical of 
Deceit (or the Devil), Avarice, and Death, 
who invaded man’s original mocent 
state, and laid him prostrate in the grave 
of spiritual death. 

The law came to his aid, but failed to 
raise his corruptible nature. 

Idolatry offered her assistance, but also 
proved a slip, and failed to effect his 
moral resurrection. 

At length the Gospel, “marked with 
the seal of high Divinity " descended from 
Heaven, and pronounced the omnifie 
word, which raised him from a *pimuel 
death to everlasting life, robbed death of 
its sting, and swallowed it up in victory 
( Isaiah xxv. 8; 1 Cor. rv. 54-57). Thus 
a Master Mason represents man, saved 
from the grave of iniquity and corrup- 
tion, and raised to the sphere of right- 
coueues* and salvation, where peace and 
innocence for ever dwell, in the realms 
of a boundless eternity. 

THE 2SQKTJ2LENT 

Erected to the memory of Hiram was 
a broken column of white marble sup- 
Vol. v. — 2!>- 


porting a book, with a virgin weeping 
jver them, an urn in her left iwnd, and 
a "prig of acacia in her light. Time 
standing behind her with ills fingers en- 
twined in the ringlets of the virgin’s 
hair. 

THE BEOS EH COLUMN 

Is emblematical of the frailty of min, 
and ill things human. “To everything 
there is a season, and time to every' pur- 
pose under the sun.” (Eccl. chap, tit.) 

THE OPOT BOO) 

Is emblematical ot the revealed will of 
God, and the Book of Nature, open for 
our investigation. 

“Sf e through this sir, this oe.ti-n, and thi , arth, 
AU matte' quick, and bursting into birth." 

TUT. pxEQI WEEPING OVEB THEM 

Beautifully illustrates the melancholy 
contemplation that “ Thy doom is written, 
dust thou art and shalt to dust return;’ 
for no sooner do we begin to live than 
Death begins to follow us, borne on the- 
wings of Time, whose scythe is ever cut- 
ting short our string of moments; even 
now his fingers are entwined in our vitals 
and will suon cut the brittle thread of 
life. 

"Hon loved, hois valued on'*, aoa its iht* not. 

To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A hear of dust alone remains for thss, 

’Tis a thou art l and all ths proud shall be." 

THE SPRIG OP ACACIA 

With its graceful drooping leaves, like 
the weeping willow, is an emblem of 
tender Sympathy and never-dying Af- 
fection, and reing nn evergreen is also 
emblematical _f the immortal Soul that 
never dies; and this thought is calcu- 
lated, in the hope of a glorious immor- 
tality, to dispel the gloomy contempla- 
tion and fear of death. 

'Death eannot tome 
To him untimely who is ft k, die ; 

The In* of thi:. cold world, the more of heaven; 
The briefer lift, the earlier immortality." 

THE FIVE POINTS OF FELLOWSHIP 

On which every Master Mason Is 
raised from his * * * * * *, are — 


/ 
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First FT • • • tn **:T will respect you 
u brother, if I find you worthy. 

Second * * *; T jt I will travel 

'.firough danger and ditlicultics to assist 
a feiloi efatnre in distress, particularly 
a worthy Brother, if not detrimental to 
my sob or connections. 

tfjfd, * •; In my aaily prayers 
to Almighty God, I will remember a 
Brother".! welfare as my own. 

Fourth , • * •; That a Brother's just 
•nil lawful * * * will I keep as mv own, 
in the sacred repository of mv heart. 

Fifth 'j That I will support a 

Brother^* eharaetcr in his absence as 1 
would in his presence. Thus are we 
linked together by the indissoluble el ain 
of Affection, Relief, Truth, Justice, md 
Brotherly Lots. 


Symbols or Emblems 

Particularly recommended to the atten- 
tion of Master Masons inculcate many a 
useful lesson, as showing us how we may 
become examples in our religious, civil, 
und moral eonduet. 

WOBKING TOOLS. 

The principal working tools of the 
Operative art that have been adopted as 
symbols in the Speculative science, con- 
fined to Ancient Craft Masonry are. the 
twenty-four ineh gauge, common gavel, 
square, level, plumb, rkerrit. compasses, 
peiieil, trowel, mallet, piek-axe, crow, and 
shovel. 

TEE MALLET 

Is the emblem of Power, morally teach- 
ing us to correct irregularities, and re- 
duce man to a proper level. 

THE THESE STEPS 

Are cm. lematieal of the three Masonic 
Degrees or dages of human life— viz., 
Youth, Manhood, and Old Age; and also 
of the three periods of our existence — viz.. 
Time, Death, and Eternity. 

‘'What i, the lift of Lift 
7£., reai> heaven.fnstructtd eys? 

Ttt the first datening of eternity ; 

Tnsfvtttrt tenrsn just breaking on the sight; 

Ins glimmering of a Stitt increasing light.” 


THE POT OP INCENSE 

Is .ue embkm of a Pure Heart, glow- 
ing with fervent love, and ascending to 
heaven in perfumes of filial gratitude, like 
t/k cloud of celestial white that filled tie 
Temple at Jerusalem. 

"Asih&tteA rnn angt, in his upvard flight, 
Maa Itft hit mantle floating i.i mid air,” 

THE BEEHIVE 

I? an emblem of Industry. Idleness, 
which is the parent of immorality and 
ruin, is severely reproved by this' sym- 
bol. By industry we may enjoy .11 the 
necessities and even the luxuries of life, 
avoid vice and temptation, and merit res- 
pect by adding knowledge to the under- 
standing, so that we inav not be con- 
sidered a useless drone in' the busy hive 
of nature. 

THE BOOK OF CONSTITUTIONS 

GUARDED BY THE TYLEH's SWORD, 

Should remind us to be guarded in our 
Thoughts, Words, and Aetions; for the 
Sword of Almighty Vengeance is drawn 
to reward iniquity. 

THE SWOBD POXITXNG TO A NAKED 
HEABT 

Reminds us that, although our thoughts 
and aetions may bo hid from the eyes of 
man. Justice will sooner or later overtake 
ua. Let us, therefore, be ever ready to 
pasa th- Grim Tyler of Eternity without 
foir, when we are called upon to terve our 
Master in Heaven. 

THE ALL-SEEING EYE 

Of the Incomprehensible, Omnipotent 
God! whom the Sun, Moon and Start 
•bey, and whose being extends through 
boundless space, and “ penetrates the, very 
inmost recesses of the human Heart" 
must see and know our Thoughts and 
Actions and will reward us according to 
our faithfulness and merits. 

THE FOBTY-SEVENTH fBOBLEM OF 
EUCLID. 

The forty-seventh problem of Euclid’s 
first book, whieh has been adopted as a 



THE SPRIG OF ACACIA. 


ACACIA is the ancient name of a plant, most of whose species are ever- 
green, and six of which, at least, are natives of the East, The acacia of Free- 
masonry is the Mimosa NUotka of Linnaeus, a shrub which grew in great 
abundance in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. According to the Jewish law, 
no interments were permitted within the walls of the city, and as it was unlaw- 
ful for the cohens or priests to pass over a grave, it became necessary to place 
marks wherever a dead body had been interred, to enable them to avoid it For 
this purpose, the acacia was used. 

Much of the masonic history of the acacia is incommunicable, but it may 
be permitted to say, that its evergreen nature, united to other circumstances, is 
intended to remind us of the IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. The Greek 
word a.raxia signifies “innocence or freedom from sin,” and Hutchinson, who 
fancifully supposes the Master’s to be a Christian degree, exemplifying the rise 
of the Christian dispensation after the destruction of the Mosaic, alluding to 
this Greek meaning of acacia, says that it implies “that the sins and corruptions 
of the old law, and devotees of the Jewish altar, had hid religion from those 
who sought her, and she was only to be found where innocence survived, and 
under the banner of the divine lamb.” 


THE WIDOW’S SON. 


SACRED kept you \i your breast 
Secret! ihal you loved so well; 
Sinking, Sun-like, in the West, 

Rather than the Password tell. 

Knowing that you could not say', 
C/afismen frs.m you could not wring 
All they wished you to betray— 

Unto them y ou’d nought to bring. 


Soli inn mandate too is ours. 

We shall keep it firm and fast; 

E’en though Death above us towers — 
Threatening with his awful blast. 

For our breasts safe-trWd are — 

Norn but Brethren have the key, 
They alone remove the Bar, 

Sealed by Fidelity. 


So vou died and would not speak — 
Died a Death that was Divine; 

Died — O list ye who ar< weak — ■ 

Died and gave no Word nor Sign. 

* * • * * * * 


One there was did not reveal, 
And he did not shrink to die; 
So we Hele and still Conceal — 
Fearing not Mortality. 


Kept inviolate — thought sublime — 
Yielding not with dying breath; 
And for -ill forthcoming 'm.c 
We’ll be Faithful unto Death. 

—Bro. Dr. Chat. F. 


Moral thi of Brotherhood- 
Solemn Moral — grand and great; 
By Freemasons understood, 

Which they e’er will emulate. 
Forshaw, Lift. D„ LL.D , F. R. S. L., Etc. 
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ijmbol in the Muter’* degree., is Uun 
enunciated : 

In an rignt angled triangle, the 
iquai. described upon the aide subtend- 
ing t v ) right angle is equal to the squares 
it tcribed upon the rider which contain 
the right angle. 

Thi* problem, which ia of great use in 
geometrical solutions and demon?: ations 
of quantities, is id to be the invention 
of the philosopher Pythagoras, and 
whi di, in the joy of hi* heart, he called 
EntZKA (/ have found if), and sacrificed 
a hecatomb to commemorate the discovery. 
It is emblematical of the symmetry ind 
beauty of Creation »nd the unalterable 
law of Divine wisdom and infinite power 
vhieh tavern ever* stem of the universe. 
It should r oind Masons that they ought 
to love and study the arts and sciences. 


THE ARK 


Is an emblem of Safety, jnd our trust 
in God, to w a ft ns sec irely o’er the tem- 
pestuous sea of life to teat harbor where— 


Prom every snare use' nil teork 
Hit gran lhall at ttfend, 

Anti to Bit heavenly mtfd or tuft 
Shall bring ut in the end." 


THE AHCHOtt 


Is tha emblem of a well grounded Hope 
in a Glorious immortality, when moort <1 
for ever to that shore, where “ The wicl : 1 
cease from troubling, usd the weary are 
at rest ” 


THE HOVE uLASi 

Is an emblem of Human I. to. The 
sand in the glass lasses swiftly, though 
almost imperceptibly, away. So do die 
moments of our lives, till the wave of 
Time is swallowed up by tb down of 
Eternity. 


“ 1FW are our agee but r fete l f teaeet 
Prior' the rail ocean of -rn 
That break upon the shi. < of , , ou -porld, 
And to ebb hack into the i atm .profound.” 


"Emblem of life ! trb.ieh, * .11 no tee surrey, 
See me m tionlesr vt ever g'.det auay." 


TEE 


Is the emblem of Time, which cuts the 
brittle thread of lift and hunches us into 
eternity. 


Rtdtt tnwm hirers — the epat • te brief— 


While in thy flats the saint grams shiver; 
less thy. 


An <1 neutmrslesi t&yjo y re arisf, 
' 'alt tan 


Whan Titste and than shaft /art far evar,’ 1 


THE PADX 


Is an emblem reminding us that "All 
nature dice and lives again,” and that 
this world is but the tilling ground of 
heaven, to cultivate our moral and im- 
pro i in knowledge, so as to strengthen 
our faith, look beyond the grave, and rely 
on the grace of God to raise our living 
*oult to the regions of everlt ting blessed- 
ness. 


"Haste, nt the prof, ’e red hope of . 

While life and light arc yt t thine men ; 
i the j 


Snift as the paesinl eland, of even, 

Tim. glides along — and thou a~t gone,” 


THE COFFER, SCULL, Anti CttuSS- 
BOHES 


\rc emblems of the inevitable destiny 
of our Mortal Bodies. The grave yawns 
to receive us 


"And creeping thing t shall revel in their • pod , 
And JU cur day la fertilise the toil. 


‘The grave that never spoke before, 
I’d. a 


ne grars t 

Hath / and at length a tongue to chide; 
Oh litte: f mill speak no m i r< — 
lie silent Pride T’ 


THE 5I AIO OF ACACi 

It an erabom of Immortality. 


The dt id are ke the stars by day 
Withdrawn from mortal ye, 

But not ratine t, they hold their stay 
In glory through the sky." 


Spirits from bondage thus set fret, 

1 anti I amidst immensity, 

W 1 /cre human thmght , like humat, eight. 
Fails to pursue their trackless flight ” 


The Ornaments. 


Of this Degree are the Torch, the 
Chbikered Pavement, and the Dormer, 
or Window. 


THE PORCH. 

The Porch of the Temple of Solomon 
was twenty cubits in length, and the same 
in breadth. At its entrance was a gate 
made entirely of Corinthian brass, the 
most precious metal known to the an- 
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eifnta. Beside this (rate there were the 
pillars J***andB***, which had 
been constructed by Hiram \biff, the 
architect whoni the King of Tyre had sent 
to Solomon. The Entrance to the Holy 
of Holies, will remind the thoughtful 
“** on of his emblematic * * *, and that 
“» grace is the porch which all must pass 
through to the work of -spirits, where 
worthy servants only will find imittanee 
to the Sanctum Sanctorum of that Ce- 
lestial '<odge where the Grand Master of 
the Universe presides. 

THE CHECKERED OR MOSAIC PAVE- 
MEH1 

For the High Priest to walk on. and 
burn incense on the golden altar, pray- 
ing the Almighty for prosperity inJ 
!r‘ : ' : mblematical of the alternative, 

or choict between two things, «. Good 
or Evil, Light or Pnrknessi, Pleasure or 
Pam, Heave?? or Hell; for “ye cannot 
■<erve God and Mammon ; if ye reject one 
ye must take the other.” 

“ VThm beneath to their darkness th§ nicked are 
irtren, 

Raw our jnstifisd souls find a uslcoms in 
akivia. 

THE DORMER, 

Or Window, which gives light to the 
ftsaoctum .octorum, is emblematical of 
the Fountain. of V, isdom, whieh en- 
: ,.hi *ns the mind, and dispels the gloomy 
lerkness of ignorance, and instructs us 
t«ow to die. This symbol ‘is not pre- 
served in the American system. 

Grant that in life’s last hov *»u tael may 
crate, ’ 

Nor crate in tain, Me late to liy... me through 
the grave. ” 

CHARGE FOR THE THIRD DEGREE. 

Brother, As you are now raised to the 
High and Sublime Degree of a Master 
Mason, I sould ask you to take a retro- 
spective dance at the various. Degrees and 
Ceremonies which you have passed 
through, and would exhort you to study 
md practice the moral precepts therein 
laid down. In the First Degree youth 
is reprerented as ignorant and blind, 
in mental darkness for intel- 
lectual light, which darkness ean only be 


dispelled by yea» of study and experience 
before its bt ama can illuminate the mind. 

We are also reminded that, in the eight 
of God, all lacluid are equal, by enter- 
ing the world Based from the womb, and 
ac returning back to our mother earth 
(Job i. 21), leaving wealth tnd titles, 
honor and power, behind nr as worthies s 
beubks, of no -sine or avail to purchase 
place or happiness in the world to come. 
For this res in yon were taught to have 
frith in God, hope In immortality, and to 
be charitable to all mankind. Charity, 
yon are to remember, it the chief of every’ 
social virtue, and ought to be the distin- 
guishing ch ,, acteriistic of every Mason; 
yet, even with charity, it is necessary to 
he cautious, for it k an error to dispense 
liras indiscriminately to all applicant*, 
whereby the hypocrite and knave may eat 
the bread which virtue in distress ought to 
be relieved by. Charity k often abused, for 
there are many miscreants who mfest our 
streets and doors with their importunities, 
man* even showing their sores and dis- 
torted bodiet to prompt a false compac- 
tion, with which ill-gotten gains they 
revel away the hours of night in de- 
bauchery. Charity, when misapplied, 
loses the dress of virtue and assumes the 
5 - "b of folly; therefore let the bounties 
of yonr benevolence be ruled by discre- 
tion, and w dowed on such objects as 
Merit and Virtue in distress. Innocence 
in tears, VPidoM-s and Orphans loft help- 
less in the world, Old Age, and Indus - 
trious per sons rhoro misfortune hat over- 
taken tnd reduced to poverty and want; 
for, if angels in heaven weep, it is for tho 
mugs of poverty and want which rend 
she heart- of the deserving poor; there 
fore, we beseech you not to withhold your 
mite or assistance when in yonr power to 
relieve distress or oothe the unhappy (1 
Cor. lit. 1). Study God in nature, and 
there you will ee IV Mom, Strength, and 
Beauty in all his works ao pillars support- 
ng the great temple of the universe. In 
the Second Degree you see Manhood 
laboring to overcome the difficulties which 
beset him in the pursuit of knowledge 
and thus the intellectual faculties are em- 
ployed in promoting tire glory of God and 
the good of man. In the high and sub- 
lime Degree of a Master Mason, you are 
taught to look beyond the narrow limits 
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of this world, and see roan raised from 
the grave of iniquity, by Faith and the 
grace of God, to Everlasting life and 
Blessedness. Let us, therefore, study our 
emblems, and practice their precepts, so 
that we may, as children of light, turn 
our backs on works of Darkness, Ob- 
scenity, Drunkenness, and all manner of 
evil, and live as wc ought, practicing 
Charity, Benevolence, histice. Temper- 
ance Chastity, and Brotherly Love. 

COHCLtrSXOlt 

Having thus given a general summary 
of the M& onic System of Morality, let 
us hope that it will be more than ever 
esteemed, and valued with increased rev- 
erential regard, by all who have traced the 
Royal Art from the commencement of the 
First to the end of the Third Degree. 

According to the pLm of Masonry, the 
mirror is as it were held up to Nature, 
that we may review the helplessness of 
our Youth, the vanity of the World, and 
the trust we ought to put in Ood; that 
the “ Reflected Rays ” from the Mirror 
may determine us to pursue such knowl- 
edge, and practice those virtues and pre- 
cepts which will secure the respect of 
every true Mason and the approbation of 
all good men. 

Genius of Maeenrg deeeend, 

And With thi a bring thy ipotleee train ; 

Constant our ea end rita attend, 

While tut adorn thy psaeeful reign.'’ 


THE RUSTY MASON. 

BT 8RCTHEK PAI.MER lit HD TATLOI-, OF 
IONIA, MICH., 

A Nestor in Frr ; , .neeonry. m icon of ana, and S® rears a 
Memo at tbe llm. 1 thi! wu wntieu, 1908. 

Once on a time I nought to know 
The mysteries of Masonry, and, seeking. 
Knocked, and knocking found the door 
Wide open for me. 

And ss I looked within I saw u band of men 
Were clothed in white around an altar. 

Upon that altar war the Word of God, 

With Square and Compote. 

Of that band of men I saw one more 
Kingly then the rest, for on a throne he sat. 
And gave to all loMuht of wisdom. 


He came end gave to me a lambskin 
Pnre end white, and told its meaning 
He told me, too, tbut kings and princes 
Lon i>sd worn it, and bow free it was 
From spot or stain or blemish. 

He also gave me tools to work with— 

A gauge, a gatel, le tl, plumi and tqnarsj 
And, last of ail, a trowel that had no spot 
Of nut upon It, for earth’s noblest sons 
Had used It ages long upon the mystic temple. 

He told me that I stood an nprigbt Mason : 

He spoke of temperance, of fortitude, 

Of prudence, and of justice. 

I listened still with wondering ears 
To learn a Mason’s tenets. 

And when they King of Faith and Hope 
And Charity — the three etepe that lead 
From tbe level of time to the Grand Lodge oa 
blgb — 

I pledged myself then that tbe tools to be give* 
Shall never And rest till the eapetone was laid. 
And my lambskin. If spotted, should know not 
tbe stain 

Of Muronie cement while on life’s rugged road. 

This pledge was freely given, 

For I meant to act as Masons shonid ; 

And, if my memory serves me right, 

I started for the work, bnt found tbe world 
All cold and aeifieh, and then 
I leured to maku tb v effort. 

I neve- Med my tools one hour. 

And si. .re lost save thi thie ruety trowel; 

It seemed It might have kept its brightness 
If never used , but as I laid it by 
The nut began to gather, and now 
It hit. no affinity for any 
Save untempered mortar. 

I hope some Craftsman true hrs found 
My gauge, my gatel, letel, plumb and equars. 
And laid them by for better workmen. 

Inactive as I was, 

My lambekin gathered dust, 

And with tbe gathering dust It lost 
Its whiteness, and now that, too, Is gona. 

If I remember rightly, they gave me 
Putert, eigne and gripe where byto know 
My brethren. 

Though they were freely given. 

They were not safely kept. 

And now to tell the summing 

Of this matter, this mneb I only know— 

I onto woe made a Mason, 


MASONIC CALENDAR AND SYMBOLS. 


F REEMASONS, in affixing dates to their official document*, never make nse of th« 
common epoch or vnlgis « ra, but have one peculiar to themselves, which, however, 
vanes ... the different rites. Era and epoch are, in this sense, synonymous. 

Ancient Craft Masons commence their era with the creation of the world, calling it 
Anno Liras (A. L.), “ in the y.ar of light.” 

w 68 Ancient Craft, except the Jewish chro logy is used, Anno 

Mundi (A. M.), “ in the year of the world.” ’ 

Royal Arch Masons date from the year the second fra pie was commenced by Zero, 
babbel, Anno Inventionis (A. I.), “in the year of discovery.” 

R yal «id Select Masters date from the year in which the temple of Solomon was com- 
pleted, Anno Deposit ion is (A. Dtp.), “in the year of the de|»eit.” 

/“"V™ With the or 8 ani ® a, ' on of their order, Anno 
Uranus (A. O.), in the year of the order.” 

ut c ,efmm thC y roftfae bless ‘ n K of Abraham by the High 

Pnest Melcfustdek, Anno Benefacio (A. B.), “ in the year of blessing.” “ 


RULES FOR MASONIC DATES. 

“ “ 690<l. CrBft Ma80n8-Add 4000 to the common era. Thus : 1906 and 4000— 


Scottish Rife. Add 3760 to the common era. Thus: 1906 and 3760— <5666. 
September tun another year. 


After 


R a! Arch— Add 630 years to the vulgar era. Thus : 1906 and 530—24.%*. 

Royal and Select Masters-Add 1000 to the common time. Thus; 190< ,„,1 1000- 


K.iights Templar— From the Christian era take 1118. Thus : 1118 from 1906-788. 
Order of High Priesthood— To the Christian era add 1913, the year of blessing. Thus : 
1906 and 1913 — 3819. 


SYMBOLS. 

o. 

... The ' vord is derived from a Greek verb which signifies “ to eomiwre on« 

thing wtlh anUh* and h * « symbol or emblem, for tlm two won’s ore ofi^I used 

V"; r" rjr ’ ^ ,hC "P re * ion '* f ““ id ™ »*»«*« » derived from tl* »m- 

( 1 or c " ,ltlUs ‘ ot some object with a moral conception or attribute. 


%■» 


Symposium of freemasonry. 

Thoughts of Masterminds of the Fraternity with Other Information of 
E pecial Interest end Value to the Newly Initiated 
as well as the Older Members. 

Edited by JOHN C. YORSTON. 32° 

Editor of Tbs Kitston*. Member of the M Muonic Historical Society,” Nevr York, *• QnalHorOoronaU” Lodge, Loodoo, Eaf. 

GREETING AND BROTHER. 

I greet yon with all livarty Maaonio welcome. Such a concourse of the leaders of 
men who have solemnly devoted their lives to the practice uf cardinal virtues ; who be- 
lieve and trust in God, and are bound to help, aid and assist each other, and do protest 
and nurture the widow and orphan ; who rejoice in Faith, Hope and Charty, and live 
upon the Golden Rule, is a benison and au inspiration. Clothed with the great authority 
ot this Grand Lodge— legislative, judicial and executive — how great our opportunity! 
What splendid pe abilities stretch out before us! From this Pisgah of vision how in- 
vitiug the proepectl From this Sinai of power how weighty the responsibility; entrance 
rand conquest of this promised f tnd of Masonry should lie the tneasnre of our achiet meat! 
the object of all our discussions and doing ;. — Henry H. Ingersoll, P. G. M., Tcnnewe. 

In the lodge, Masons always call each other brother; and the poorest among them, even 
the serving brethren, should not address them by any other title, although they may fill 
the highest offices in the State, or even by monarchs. Out of the lodge, in the presence 
of strangers, the word brother may be dropped, but when a brother meets a brother, even 
out of the lodge, and no other per or. is present, then the title of brother should not be 
omitted. It must be much more agreeable to every brother to be called by that endear- 
ing name than to be addressed by the title of your excellency or Mr., as well in the lodge 
as out of it when uo strangers are present. — Gadicke. 

MASONIC LIGHT. 

Masonry has a literature worthy of our resjiect, worthy of our knowledge, and well 
deserving our fostering care. That man who vainly supposes that Masonry consists 
merely in fixed forms and ceremonies has never been “ preparol to be a Mason” He 
must learn that it ha*’ an active, living thought — a heing within, undying as the soul, 
aggressive and progressive in the world of science and of morals. Some knowledge of 
this inner life of Masoury is an essential to the truly good and educated Mason ns are the 
light and heat to the fructification of the earth. Libraries are but a means to an end, 
to education and culture. If we would have wise and intelligent Masons wc must culti- 
vate and encourage the means to make them so. — Thomas M. Herd, P. G.M., Washington, 

Remember that we are told to mrs.’-e a daily advancement in Maeonio knowledge, which 
can only be done by study of Masonic n' ralnre. Accumulation of Degrees by no means 
implies an met ises of real knowledge, and to pass through one ceremony after another tor 
the mere purpose of writing strings of letters after one’s names, or leading one’s self with 
jewels and Imdgnia, is vain. The meaning, symbolism, connection of each Degree and its 
history should be studied in the writings of Hughan, Gould, Woodford, Murray Lyon, 
Drummond,. Carson and other Masonio literati. — Sereno D. Nickerson, P. G. if.. Mam. 

• I'oprtwnwt by folm C. IMa, 3910. ... 
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TO TIIE NON -READING MASON. 

By Brother Charles F. Forshaw, Litt. D., LL.D., F.R.L.L. 

Know* Ihnmghmi On Wotid as On Post V •' Tkt MfUc Ts." 

BivUier, jreu «h«me ihe Craft— yurjelf you name ! Here the Muonic Prese for you doth plead. 

No, read Mamie work* nor j.-amato takel Bright, lively Croflmanshib is at your hand; 

Why, IT an, so set my eery hrain aflame Here our Art’. Mystery is fur all the Freed 

In w onderi n S thought that nothing comes to slake. Bonder well o'er, rejlecl and understand > 

Did you not promise when you saw the Light Our Fagan times hare fled into the night, 

To tidily study all our wondrous 'tray, f No -Stygian darkness is our doo» lo-da , 

To e sora* sure adw.ee— you sorry wight— For such as you Masonic author, trite. 

And gain perfect on in Masonic rays t Whilrt you, aim, do little else hut playl • 

How can you do a when you do not read Chaosmal gloom and ignomtn e is yours, 

The works of Master minds wkuh write for you? Come forth from out that slough of rank despond ; 

Little reck the a-ffbour of their . .teed - Seek ye the Wisdom that for age endures - 

The hours of toil to leach you blessings true ! The Wisdom leading to the Bright Beyond I 

■ i shaven slime, von say. Whatfecbte phrase. And, having gained it, you wilt bt the first 

Wake up, you si iggurd. Ron.se from out your due 1 To uy 'Mas High I How long wu I athirst ”1 

OUR MASONIC DUTY. 

Fite very fir st sluty that an Entered Apprentice acknowledges is to improve himself 
in Masonry. How many truly and sincerely attempt to discharge that duty? What 
would lie the success of a lawyer who never again looked into a law book after his admis- 
sion to *he liar ; a minister of the Gospel who neper read the Bible after hie ordination ; 
a doct< e who never took up a medical work after securing his sheepskin, or that of any 
other profession who does not take up post-graduate studies ? And yet you find Free- 
masons all about you pretending to be Masonic lights who never read. Some of them, 
perhaps, can glibly rcficat certain ]iortiims of iiie ritual, but could not give an intelligent 
interpretation ot the same to save their life. Masonic reading is an essential part of the 
education of a 1 reemason, and it is never loo late to liegin, but always better to begin 
early. It is the duty of the Worshipful Master to impress this fact ujion unvly-made 
Masons, but if they themselves are in the class of non-reading Masons, how can we expect 
from them such wholesome advice. 

ARBITRATION. 

t ie Grand Orieut and Supreme Council of Italy addressed the Freemasonry of the 
world with an earnest appeal invoking the exertion of its united influence in aid of the I 

efforts of ot Iter lovers of peace, to persuade the Great Powers of Europe to consent to a 
gem r 1 disarmament. To expect, or even to hoiie, for a result so fraught with incalcul- 
able blessings to humanity ip perhaps as idle and as unreasonably sanguine as to hope for 
uie realisation of the Utopia w hich generous enthusiasts have dreampd of, or to expect 
the com lug of the impossible millenium. The influences which have in all ages inflicted 
upon maukind all the accursed consequences of war, murdorings of men as if they were of 
no more value than toe noxious insects, cruel maiming*, devastation, exile, demoralization 
and national impoverishment, misery, distress aud starvation, barret) fields and ruined 
citic-, exist to-day; and the same cause® will produce the name effects as heretofore. 

Nevertheless, no human effort in th right direction is ever made without some effect, 
and the moral iafluenae exerted by a united Fr masonry would be very great Nor is 
the desired result wholly impossible; and some of the chief causes of war have ceased to 
"* pofi ui a. they once were. The delirium of humanity has it intervals of uamity. 


* 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE CRAFT. 

*° me "''“P® or f °rm during every period in the 
worWs torj Doubtlee^ in primitive ages, it became apprent tU 7utml protects 

d a* J th greatest surety against tire unbroken forces of Natare, ami the evil 
untuL, of man, and rocure s/mpfhy, support and protection to the. whose bond of union 

h l 5 e * ori i “ ated Back of all written history 

'.here existed a c.v.I, natron whreh ha. left nothing to history but the dim radiance of a 
vondrous aplendor. The arclueologist h ttneartlied the records of thousands of years, 

" g r 1 ^ f m * plmil0r 0t P“ 5 not rororded in written 

history have traces f the great pas, in ruined cities .„d magnificent temples 

1/2 T works - f Tt, mausoleum* of the dead It. 

A- ? ‘ ^ h r c ; ? gw3ens > ita and its walls. TadZr, 

2f7' V “ , * lb, ' ck ’ the eitifs of *• pWn, whose ruins an the wonde^ 

eili«r„ r ,T r °" r l* 0 ****™ •« P« evident* of an advanced 

eivrhzattinn of winch there is no record. The origin of Masonry, like ither his- 

bT'tT JTTh ,I8 ’ r 1 i0 t]K gl °° m ° f 0b8 " Jrit >-- philosophy r 
ttw Jt r f the Wor,d ’ 8 ‘".tory. its symbols are old tha^ 

nltSf- antdate tl,e iW «rcA of Moses. It, ceremonial, were 

practic 4 in the arnnent myster.es, when Egypt stood a, the fire and the m„t 

1 2™7 1 r| P °i r ,° f ‘i® tkeU S “°T Wor,<1 Its tentts were known by the noma lie 
2ft2l If ^ tT U ™ h *' from fatl,er ««> -on, generation after generation, so 
t even t lay the iWou.n of the desert recognize* the hail of the Craftsman. We 

r# “' fiC *i 0nS fKm 1>j!/pt > t0 Greece, to Rome, and in the Middle Ages find it an 
‘ • nP ,° PU ' ,liC Luil<lin gs which yet beautiff** continental 
E "2‘. L 2 ,ai " 08 : ' H hom "' generally known, ami no longer required the 

protection vouchsafed to it by tire Masonic building corporations, the ojLitife art be- 

a spcctiatrv iienoe, and in this form Iras descended to ourselves. “Masonry” 
arys a dwt.ngu.shed d.vme, “has arisen the sun rises, without bait or stay m.tiT’it 

earth shall cease to be a tr.al cround for men and resolve itself into higher cord. tic 

trfrofTT* ;' , ; B . ma » eal i m * n hnAmi Wi,,B ° downas th ‘ s *"> g*** down, on a 
perfect and complete day.”_E. M. L. Eklere, Grand Secretary, Acre York. 

THE ATHELSTAN LEGEND. 

“ " f “munufent traditions of Freemasonry gives to the aneient city of York the 
honor of rank.ng as the h.rtl.|,l*ce of the craft in England. The York Legend or 

CmT A,w, “" ^ '"•» * " f •'« •* 

S=IH5E“3£== 
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The Athelstaa Legend has bees generally accepted liy Masonic writers, and for nearly & 
century after the formation of a grand lodge iu London, iu 1717, the York Lodge disputed 
the authority of the metropolitan body. In 1813 the Dukes of Kent, Sussex, aid 
Athol] — two princes and a Scottish noble — brought aliout an agreement, supreme council 
being known thereafter as the United Grand Ixxlge of England. 

Brother Bishop Ilenry 0. Potter, of New York, said: “Freemasonry is, in my view 
of it, a great deal more than a mutual benefit association. Wild and extravagant os the 
words may sound, it is the most remarkable and altogether unique institution on earth. 
Will you tell me of any other that ginlles the world with its fellowship Attd gathers all 
races and the most ancient religions, as well as our own, into its brotherhood? Will you 
tell me of any other that is as old or older; more brilliant in its history ; more honored 
in its constituency} more picturesque in its traditions? To-day it lies iu the hand of the 
modern man largely an unused tool, capable of great achievements for God, for country, 
and mankind. For one, I believe that circumstances may easily arise when the highest 
and most sacred of all freedoms being threatened in this laud, Freemasonry may be its 
mol powerful drfemler, unifying all minds ami commanding our best citizenship.” 

TIIE ANCIENT COVENANT. 

As a covenant is defined as an agreement or contract l>etivecn two or more parties, 
there can be no doubt that when a man becomes a Mason he makes a covenant with the 
Institution. The manner of making a covenant niuoug the Hebrews, Greeks or ltomans 
was to select an appropriate animal, cither a coif, kid, sheep or pig. The throat of the 
animal was then cut across by a single blow of the knife, severing the arteries and wind- 
pipe, but not injuring the 1 sines of the neck. The second operation was to tear open the 
breast and take hence the heart and vitals, which were inspected, and if found free front 
blemish of any kind the ceremony proceeded ; otherwise that animal was considered 
nit clean and cast aside for another one. In the third part of the ceremony the body wa- 
sevored in twain — one jiortion was placed toward the north, the other toward the south, 
so that the contracting parties coming from the east and going toward the wpst might 
pass lietweon the two portions of the animal, after which the carcass was lift as a prey 
unto the beasts of the field and the vultures of the air, and the covenant was completed 
and confinm-d. The number 12 was a mystical number among the aueients, who 
observed it was composed of the perfect numbers 7 and 5, and was also produced by the 
multiplication of a triangle by the square, whieh were two jierfect figures. 

There were in Freemasonry twelve original points, according to the old English lectures, 
whieh form the bmv of the system, and comprehend the whole ceremony of initiation. 
Without the existence of those points, no man ever was or can lie legally and essentially 
received into the Craft. Every Mason must go through all of these twelve forms and 
ceremonies, not only in the first degree, but in every sultsequeut one. 

These twelve points refer the twice parts of the ceremony of initiation to the twelve 
tribes of Israel ; iu the following manner: 

1. To Reuben was referred the opening of the lodge, being the first-born of his father. 

2. I'o Simeon was referred the preparation of the candidate, liwause he prepated the 
instruments of destruction for the slaughter of the Shechemites. 
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a To Lem was referred the report, because he gave a signal or report to his brother* 
when they astusled the men of Shechem. 

4. To Indah was referred the entrance of the candkute, because this tribe first entered 
the promised land. 

6. To Zebulun was referred tbs prayer, because the prayer and blessing of his f«ih»r 
was conferral on him in prefererwv' to his brother, Iseachar. 

6. To Imaxhar was Referred the drcumambulation, because, as an indolent and thrift- 
tribt , they required a 1 sader to advance them to rqual elevation with the other tribes. 

' To . was referred the ceremony of advancing to the altar, ns a contrast with the 
rapid advance of that tribe to idolatry. 

8. To Gad was referred the obligation, becanae of the vow of Jephtha, of that tribe. 

9. To Asher wa referred the time when the candidate wt s intrusted, because Asher, by 
i .<• iertile oil of its district, represente*! hy fitnt and royal daintier, which were 
compared to the riches of masonic wisdom which the candidate then received. 

10. To Naphtali was referred the inredmmi, when the candidate, having received his 
*P ron » was dedaml free, because the trib. of Naphtali had a peculiar freedom attached 
to them in conformity with the ble^ing pronounced by Moses. 

11. To Joseph was referred the northeast comer, because, as this reminds ns of the most 
superficial art of mmmry, so the two half tribes of Ephraim and Mana&seh, of which 
the tribe of Joseph w, composed, were accounted more snsserficial than the rest, inas- 
much as they were only the grandsons of the patriarch Jacob. 

12. To Bi njamin was refer red the dosing of the lodge, being the last son of Jacob. 

Important as our ancient brdhrtn deemed the explanation of these point*, the Grand 

lodge of England struck them from its ritual in 1813; a mpwprts of them will, however, 

'si interesting to all memiiers of the fraternity, and we publish them accordingly. W. M. 

Cunningham, of Ohio. 


APPRECIATION. 

The founders os Masonry bnilded well ; and notwithstanding the multitude of distract- 
ing interest; which absorb the attention of this busy age, our Order has never for an in- 
stant been r res ted in ite hippv career of quiet usefulness, nor has it lost it" strong hold 
upon the hearts of its members. There can be no question, then, that the principles 
nnder which m are associated meet a natural human want, and are such as will bind men 
together in charity and brotherhood through centuries yet to come. 

I have always loved Masonty, nd have learned to set the higliest value upon the social 
and harmonizing influences which find a naturul growth within the Institution. I think 
we mi a. v that, we are happier and better men than we rhould have been had we 
never been Masons, nd *hat some of the most ratisfaetory hours of our live have been 
»}ient under the roof tree of the hrotherhood. We have found in Masonic intercourse 
t«#„. comfort, sympathy and mutual support, which is the constant craving of the human 

" * f nt ^ 0 w hich th* hart! conditions of mortal lif> ?ive us only a scanty enjoyment. 

Bro. Samwi 0. Latmenre P. G. M., Masmchuse. 'ist Sovereign Grand Commander 
A.» A. o. Rite t Northern Masonic Jurisdiction , 
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A PROUD RECORD. 

The absolute oneness of the cruft is a glortoua thought, and may we not be proud of 
the Institution of Fwinagfliirr, of ita universality, its freedom and its progress? New 
York with it® 163,341, Illinot 95,629, Pennsylvania 92,135, Ohio 76,976 member* and 
•o on throughout the country, with a grand total of nearly a million and a half in America, 
—an army larger than that which our own country, nearly half a century ago, mustered 
to the defence of the grandest flag that floats beneath the stars, and au army before which 
falsehood and untruth mnst ever stand aside to let it paisa. 

Not only in onr own country do the fir® burn ceasek - * ly upon increased altars, but 
in every continent on the lace of the globe, then are not only Masons, hut regular con- 
stituted and recognized Masonic lodges. From the unow-clad, picturesque mountains of 
Norway to the vino-covered hills of Italy, in Spain ind I ‘ortugal, resting as they dc 
under the shadow of religious superstition ; in Turkey, centre ofMoknunediia faith and 
practice ; in darkest Russia, where liberty and freedom are bauished ; through Asia, 
domain of antiquity, birthplace of human race; in Africa, land of tragedy and blood* 
shed; in Egypt, dead for centuries, reawakening now under the torch of modern civiliza- 
tion; in Alaska, at Nome and elsewhere almost within touch of the Arctio circle • 
there constantly re-enacted, the same as here, the imptr Ive scene from the career the 
Tyrian widow’s son who was gent to King Solomon. 

One of the highest evidences of the antiquity of our craft is to be found in the trans- 
mitted and traditional principle of secrecy. The ancient Egyptian cults had never other 
than the initiated among their disciples. Secret from mankind, but acceptable to tho* 
well and duly prepared, who sought, after long probation, the knowledge ot the mysteries, 
thus history speaks to us. ’Tis so that tradition unfold its revelations. Throughout 
the Middle Ages it influenced to a considerable degree the forms of Christian churcfec i» 
and its peculiarities were the watchwords of all associations of builder*. 

In meditation sometimes we speculate as to the wisdom of our devotion to Freema- 
sonry ; whether the „ime, thought and money exjiended are justified. The answer is not 
always immediate or 1 atiefactoiy, becan.* e onr efforts and our struggles arc not fo; the 
moment, nor for the hour, and our deeds are not simply for a day ; but all contribute 
to make up the sum total of existence, and the value of our iffort is not known until the 
book is closed, and it become * an influence to raise, to support or to inspire others. It 
may he beaten with storms, i‘ may bo shadowed with clouds, hut it shall com* out of all 
like the gr »t sea, sublime in its re|K)se and majestic in the expression of its might. 

A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 

The doctrines taught by the symbolism of Freemasonry are not only in accordance with 
the profoundest scholarship of the tiitdta, hut that, upon reflection, it will be found shat 
they are serving, in some degree, as a check of the courses of materialism sad fhlse lil r- 
ali,-m which are insinuating themselves into the crevice of the bulwark of our Christian 
faith. I know that I am now approaching what some, in the® 0 ; days, consider debatable 
ground. I do not m an Freemasonry is religion, and that the lodg« room in a ohuroh. 
But if the lei ms taught in our Ritual mean anything, I believe they teach unmistakably 
trust in God, the duly of an inspiration to a higher life, and the immortality of the ouU 
If the Athci tic evolutionist avows that in the name of *science these doctrine have boon 
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Qrother John Wanamal<er, of Philadelphia 

THK SITC ESsFI'l. MKRCHANT ASH 1’HII.AN Timnt'KT 

nto Freemasonry March 30, 1308. Past Master of Friendship laxlge. No. 400, Member of 
an fhapter, Jenkintown, Pa.; also Mmnber of Mary Conunandery, K. r. , of Philadelphia 
cit remarkable executive ability ami imurr of organization. combined with irresistible deter- 
mination to command success, withal a man who loves peace and good works 
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Simpion, the discoverer of chloroform, Mnngo Park, and Guillotin. Among mm ieians, 
the nanus of Haydn and Mozart are preeminent. Of Utemry eminence, the notable are 
Voltaire, Rum Goethe, Schiller, Scott, Byron ind Kipling, with a host of others. On- 
of the great Freemasons of all was Sir Christopher llVen, the English architect of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, fxmdon, who was Grand Mo*ter in 1685 and 1697. 

Among the English nobility may be named the Earl of Dorset, the first Duke of Buck- 
ingham, l)ukt of Norfolk, the Dub of Kent and Sussex, who were instrumental in the 
Union of the two Grand Lodges of England in 1813, the Em 1 of Zetland, and other-. 

Of the English rulers the following were all Grand Masters : Ilenry II., Edward III., 
Heury VI., Henry VII., for twelve years before he became King, and was succeeded by 
his son, the Prince of Wales ; Charles II., William HI., George IV., and King Edward 
VII., who died May 6th, 1910, his brother, the Duke of Connaught, the Present Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of England, having succeeded him in 1901, Cardinal Wd- 
tey was Grand Master in 1509. Frederick the Great was initiated in 1738, afterwards 
came Emperor William the First, Frederick III. and Bismarck. The Marquis de Laf- 
ayette, Washington’s Masonic friend, was made a Mason in 1777. 

In our own country, there has been our own George Washington, initiated in 1752, at 
Fredericksburg, and nominated for Gr. ml M.. ter of Virginia in 1777 ; Benjamin Franklin, 
V/. Muster of a lodge in Philadelphia in 1734, afterwards Grand Muster of the Lodge of 
Pennsylvania. To these mu? be added the names of Presidents Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, James A. Garfield, William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, and Will iam H. 
Taft, also President Diaz, of Mexico. Generals Joseph Warren, Putnam, Stark, Prescott, 
and Sullivan ; also Paul Revere and Bishop A. M. Randolph, all Revolutionary heroes 
of fame. Many other eminent Americans of recent date can he included, such as Admiral 
Schley, Rear Admiral Cogliian; Generals George B. McClellan, John A. Logan, Ilenry 
Clay, the Statesman, John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States, and innumerable 
others of equal repute. As an example of the Mercantile and industrial interests there is 
John B ’mamakcr, America’s great merchant and philanthropist, who is deeply interested 
as a worker in Freemasonry, and Pnst Master of his lodge ; and so on throughout the 
whole mtegory of the professions und other vocations. 

Of living names the many others than the few alluded to, lack of space prevents ns to 
chronicle, but enough lias beer, said to show the young Mason that he has not joined m 
society of whiefc there in nothing to be said. 


STANDARD AND CHARACTER OF FREEMASONS. 

Grave apprehensions are felt by some prominent Masons that the institution may 
crumble to pieces from its own weight ; or, to express the fear more elegantly, the outer 
walls of our temple will not he strong enough to resist the pressure from within. There 
is, however, nut so much danger in the number of our lodges and brethren as there is 
in the character of the material of whieh they are composed. If the standard of Masonic 
character is elevated and refined, their numbers will only add to its strength and prolong 
its duration. But the opinions seem to prevail that Masonry consists of the forms 
and ceremonies through which we pass in the several degrees, and that he who acquires 
the work mid ritual of the order thereby becomes a good Mason. Such is not thi' fad. 
Freemasonry had its. origin in the wants and necessities of man, and it has existed under 
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THE REAL BATTLE OF LIFE. 
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Even to siicoceii in hnainem by that boldness which halts for no risks, that audacity 
which takes all upc n h.mrelous chances, is also deemed to be a great triumph. * 

But the greatest battle, and where the truest honor and most real s. ccc L to be won 
that in which our Met and reawn, and moral scnsc-our spiritual nature fighto 
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mgaivM our sensual appetites and evil ]Mssions— our earthly a id material or animal 
'matures. In this conflict only are the true gloria of heroism to be won. 

In every hunun life this battle is fought, and those who win elsewhere oilen suffer 
ignominious defeat aud disastrous r out and discomfiture and shameful downfall in this 
encounter. 

There is more than one definition of Freemasonry, hut the truest and most significant 
one is as follows : 

“Freemasonry is the subjugation of the Human that is in man, by the Divine; the 
conquest of the apatites and passions by the Moral St me and the Return ; a continual 
effort, struggle and warfare of the spiritual against the material and sensual.” 

This definition is taught to the Filtered Apprentice, the Felhircraj't,and the Master. It 
defines the very essence anti spirit of t.he Institution, and it has for every one of us the 
force and sanctity of a divine law and imposes on every one of its a solemn obligation. 

To achieve the victory in this struggle, the Mason must first attain a solid conviction, 
founded upon reason, that lie has within him » spiritual nature, a soul that is not to die 
when the hotly w dissolved, but s to continue to exist and to advance toward perfection 
through all the ages of eternity and to see more and more clearly as it draws nearer unto 
God, the Light of the Divine Presence. 

This Philosophy tenches him and it encourages him to persevere by helping him to 
believe that hie freewill is entire! • .tent with God’s Oran i]>nterioe and Omniscience; that 

He is hoi only infinite in ]>owci t of infinite wisdom, but of infinite merey, and having 
an infinitely tender pity and love for the frail and imperfect creatures that He has made. 

Every degree, by its ceremonial as well a* its instruction, teaches tlmtfAc noblest purpose 
oj life and the highest duty of mem is to strive incessantly and vigorously for the mastery 
of that which in him is spiritual and divine, over that which is material and sensual, so that 
in him also, a« in the universe which God governs, Ileauty and Harmony may exist in 
jnsi equilibrium . — John I. Vi tied, P, G. Sect'y of Missouri. 

MAKING MASONS AT SIGHT. 

There have been cases in English jrasonry wl icb corres|x>nd with what wc in this coun- 
try have done, and are pleased to describe as “ making Masons at sight.” The eases were 
those of Koval |iersonages, and date from alxmt the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
Givnd Muster appears to have issued orders for an Occasional Grand Lodge to lie sum- 
moned, and the Occasional lodge having met, in obedience to the summons, the Grand 
Master or a< ting Grand Master initiated his Royal Highness A or Z into tlie mysteries of 
die Cratt. There was nothing irregular in the proceedings, these Occasional Grand 
f lodges bearing a strong family likeness to the Emergent meetings which Worshipful 
Masters of private lodges, having satisfied themselves of the reality of the emergency, are 
authorised by our Book of Constitutions to summon for the initiation of a candidate. 

An authority says : “The prerogative of the Grand Master to make Masons at sight is 
deserilied as the Eighth Txindmark of the Order. It is a technical term, which mav lie 
defined to lie the power to initiate, pass, end raise candidates, by the Grand Master, in a 
Iiodgc of Emergency, or. as it is called in the Book of (brntitutiona, ‘ an occasional lodge,' 
specially convened by him, and consisting of such Master Masons as lie may call together 
tor that purpose only; the Lslge ceasing to exist as soon as the initiation, |«ssiug, or rais- 
ing has been accomplished, and the brethren have beeu dismissed by the Grand Master.” 
Vol. v— ;o 
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This power is but seldom exercised by a Grand Master, and when it has been used it 
has aroused such a storm ot protest that he would indeed be courageous who would try the 
experiment a second time. 

It is frequently asked why such authority should be given to a Grand Master, for, after 
all, he is but a man and a Mason, and perhaps not always possessed of transcendent 
wisdom, and the object of his favor might be one considered entirely unworthy by others 
if consulted. After all, however, it would not be wise to deprive the Grand Master of 
this or any other power which the ancient landmarks, customs or regulations of the Craft 
have clothed the office with, aud whieh has existed from “time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary The right to make Masons at sight will continue to be one 
of the prerogative* of the Grand Master, and we will continue to trust to the good sense 
and sound judgment of whoever is called to that exalted |K>sition, should he presume to 
exercise his undoubted right in this matter. 

Some may ask, how does a Grand Mister proceed to “ make a Mason at sight f" Does 
he simply |x>int his finger at a man and declare him then and there to be a Mason ? Does 
he retire with a profane into a private room aud there without assistance confer the degrees 
cf Freemasonry upon him ? frothing of the kind. The real mode and the only correct 
mode of exercising the prerogative is for: The Grand Master to summon to his assistance 
six or more Masons, convene a lodge, and without any previous probation, but on eight 
of the candidate, confer the degrees upon the candidate, after whieh he dissolves the 
lodge, and dismisses the brethren. Lodges thus convened are called “ occasional lodges 
This is the only way in which any Grand Master within the records of the institution has 
ever been known to “make a Mason at sight.” The prerogative is dependent upon that 
of granting diqicusatioiis to o|ieii aud hold lodges. If the Grand Master has he power 
of granting to any other Mason the privilege of presiding over lodges working by his 
dispensation, he may assume this privilege of presiding to himself; aud as no one can deny 
his right to revoke his dispensation granted to a number of brethren at a distance, and to 
dissolve the lodge at his pleasure, it will scarcely lie contended that he may not revoke 
his dispensation for a lodge over whieh he himself has been presiding within a day, and 
dissolve the lodge as soon as the business for which he had assembled it is accomplished. 
The making of Masons nt sight is only conferring the degrees by the Grand Master, at 
once, in an occasional lodge, constituted by his disposing power fortlie pnrjiose, mid over 
which he presides in person. 

One of the most noted events that ever took place in this country, in the making a 
Mason at Sight, occurred, when an Occasional Lcslge was Omveneil at Cineinuati, Ohio, 
February 18th, 1909, by Grand Master Charles 8. Hopkinson, of the Grand Isxlge of 
Ohio, when he formally made William II. Taft, President of the United States, a Master 
Mason at Sight, and on which occasion there were present, in connection with the cere- 
rmmies, -ome seventy-five Grand Masters, Past Grand Masters, Officers of Grand Lodges, 
of tlie K. T. and A. A S. II. Bodies, and other eminent members of the Fraternity 
from all over the Country. A good deal of discussion was created in Masonic circles in 
regnn to the matter. Brother Taft was afterwards accepted in Kilwinning Lodge, No. 
3bfi, of Cincinnati, Ohio, as a member, April 18th, 1909. 

From the foregoing it can lie readiiy understood, that whether by regular jietition aud 
election or by the jtower vested in the Grand Master, no one can be made a Mason except 
it is within the body of a legally constituted lodge. 











TRADITIONS OF FREEMASONRY. 

“ The true stress of tradition lk* iu un appeal to the common sense of all mankind. 
It is a reliance upon the testimony of men, consider**’ as men, and not as perscmi of thu. 
or that people or j emulsion, actuated by principles implanted in that nature which the 
whole species partake of, and not influenced by the power of such as are peculiar to any 
particular community or religion.” 

On this principle have the traditions of Masonry l>een transferred from father to son 
along with the knowledge of God’s eternal existence and the immortality of the soul. 
Before the time of Moses tradition could scarcely err, und that legislator modelled Ala- 
soniy into so perfect a system, and circurescriltsd its mysteries by land marks so signiticant 
and unalterable, that from him its trausmiasioe * as little liable to pervereiou or error. 
The length of life, in the early age* of the world, wi such, that oral tradition in general 
might be safely relied on, proceeding to Amram, the father of Moses, as it did, from 
Joseph, who received it from Isaac, who received it from Abraham, to whom it was com- 
municated by Shem, who had it from Laraecli, to whom it was ^vealcd by Adam. The 
Samaritan Pentateuch makes this more direct, making Adam contemporary with Noah. 

Oral tradition is fairly admissible when its subject con t ins nothing improbable or 
inconsistent with Scripture or reason ; and the traditions of Masmry, tried hy this stand- 
ard, will be jiossessed of irresistible claims to our belief. Bnt in matters of religion, as 
we posse** a book of revelation to regulate our faith and practice, it must be carefully 
rejected, because the Scriptures contain everything necessary to salvation; and the l>a“ 
uions and contending interests of men would induce such numerous perversions, a* would 
place our hopes on too precarious a basis. Ac st remarkable instance of this version 
occurs in the extraordinary oblivion of God s power and providences, as well o s the 
degeneracy of man, which so rapidly succeeded the Deluge amongst the posterity of Ham. 
It appears from the testimony of Sanchomatho, whom Eusebius and Theodoret sjieak of 
as an accurate and faithful historian, that in the time of Thotli, the son of Alizraim, an 
acknowledgment of the power of God iu the creation of the world, and of bis vengeance 
against idolatrous pursuits displayed in the universal Deluge, was disallowed and pro- 
hibited. In his Cosmogony, which was professedly compiled from the records of the 
Cabiri, the sons of Melchiaedek or Shem, the production of the world is described m 
proceeding from a heterogeneous mixture of wind, air and mud, or putrefaction. After a 
visionary account of the creation, the secretaries of Thoth are wholly silent about the 
Deluge, which creates a suspicion that their silence is rather the effect of design than 
ignorance ; for they acknowledge that Cronus (Ham) was living after the death of his 
son Misor (Mizraim); and placed Thoth, the reputed author of these Records, on the 
throne of his father, in Egypt. Now as Ham was one of those who miraculously escaped 
the gcucral destruction, it can scarcely lie supposed that he would conceal so remarkable 
an event from Thoth, who was his private and confidential adviser. But as they intended 
to erect themselves into objects of divine adoration, they erased that great event from their 
Records, lesi mankind should lie confirmed in their adherence to the true worship, by 
the recollection of so fearful a display of vengeance inflicted for idolatrous practices. 
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The fact* of the Creation, and the des. ruction of mankind by a general Deluge, wen? 
howevei too important to be ouiied in utter oblivion, even by apostate nations; and, 
therefore, as they were unequivocal testimonies of Cod’s infinite power and justice, they 
were hid inder the imjienetrahle veil of mystery, whieli overshadowed tlie knowledge of 
the one trmr UoA. Thus the elevation of a ship formed a proniinuu ceremony in these 
mysteries, which, though not explicitly applied to that event, could have no significant 
reference to anything but Noah’s salvation in the ark ; and to involve the subject still 
deeper in mystery and darkness, innumerable failles were invented aud engrafted on the 
true account of that memorable occurrence, which ]>crplexed eve?’ the EpopUc themselves; 
and by directing tlmir inquiries into a false channel, prevented a discovery of the truth. 

Tims was the knowledge of this event o! wen rely transmitted in the lunthon world. 
The Deluge was a circumstance, w hich, though omitted in the public records of many 
nations, was never wholly lost. Their theories were? indeed lunch varied as to the 
attendant circumstances, hut oral tradition was sufficient to preserve its memory alive. 
Not only the Egyptians, with all the caution of their early monarchs to suppirs* it, and, 
after them, the Grecians and Homans, and fill other nations who adopted their theology, 
but the Chinese, Japanese, Persians, Hiudoos, and even the Indians of North and South 
America have theories that they possess a traditional account of the Deluge of 
Noah. 

Antediluvian Masonry depending in u great measure upon oral tradition, from the 
paueity of recorela ascending to these ages, some degree of conjecture must necessarily lie 
used ; but these conjectures, at all ti nes, however distinguishable from fact, being founded 
on the most irrefragable supposition, will amouut to the same thing as direct proof. 

The knowledge of the aneieut philosophers was all traditionary. Even Pythagoras 
and Plato, eminent as they were in those dark ages, can scarcely be said to have broken 
the trammels, and delivered anything but what they received on the authority of others ; 
for it was an industrious and indefatigable collection of arvneni tradition* which dis- 
tinguished them from the rest of the world. 

Tradition ought to 1* received as genuine, when the jiarties delivering it are not sus- 
pected of being themselves deceived, or of a wish to deceive their successor-. And this 
may l»e presumed of die Hebrew Patriarchs, through whom aloue Masonry is asserted to 
have been truly transmitted ; for its deterioration and ultimate ohlivion amongst idolaters 
is unequivocally admitted. But if the Patriarchs believed Masonry to contain some 
truths inseparably connected with their religion, it is scarcely possible to suppose they 
could be deceived in its application ; nor can they be reasonably accused of a desire to 
deceive posterity in a matter which was dignified with the same high sanctions as their 
faith ami worship. Hence the traditions on this subject were preserved aud convoyed the 
more carefully, because its essentials, even after the invention of letters, could not be 
committed to writing. The channel lieing pure, the stream was unadulterated. 

Ancient traditions have often afforded occasional assistance to history, by stepping in 
to supply the want of existing monument*:, and record';; and even at this time, in remote 
countries, where letters are little, if at all, known, common tradition hands down past 
events with an artless sincerity, sometimes wanting where such advantages are liable to 
be perverted for indirect purpose. But Masonic traditions stand u|ton much firmer 
ground ; the chief bond of connection among Masons in all ages having l>cen Fidelity. 
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It is well known that in former time*, while learning remained in few hands, the ancient* 
lunl several institutions for the cultivation of knowledge, concealed under doctrinal and 
ritual myaterie", that were acrcdly withheld from all who were not initiated into a par- 
ticipation of the privilege* they led to, that they might not lie prostituted to the vulgar. 
A'., mg these institution* may lie ranked that of Masonry ; and its value may be inferred 
from its suniving thonr revolutions of government, religion, and mtnnera that have mealloteed 
>i p the rert. And the traditions of so venerable an institution claim an attention far 
superior to the loo-e oral relations or epic songs of any uncultivated people whatever. 

Ojierative Masonry was cherished by the Egyptians, who recti veil it from their great 
progenitor Mizraim, the grandson of Noah. Ho displayed his Maronio skill nml taste 
for the liberal arts, by building the magnificent cities of Memphis and Thehso Kgypthe: 
the latter called by the Greeks Diospolis, and by the Jews Ilummnn No. We learn also 
from hhroglyphim f inscriptions, which still exist on Egyptian monuments, that Specula- 
tive Masonry was originally known amongst that people, though afterwards deteriorated 
to advance a different interest— the propagation of idolatry. Our claims to antiquity, 
however, do not rest upon the exclusive luthority of these inscriptions, though they 
■-orroborate the existence of Masonry in the ages posterior to the Flood ; the principal 
evidences being found amongst those who pre served the true wor.hip of God. 

Our secrets embrace, in a comprehensive Manner, human science and divine knowledge ; 
they’ link mankind together in the indissoluble chain of sincere affection ; and, which ia 
of far greater im|Kirt, they incite to the practice of those virtues which may do much 
towards securing happiness in a future- state. It cannot then be denied that such vuluable 
secrets might be truly transmitted by o; d tradition, when it is admitted that the idolatrous 
mysteries were actually transmitted through the same medium for the space of two thou- 
sand years, and only sunk into oblivion with the systems they were established to uphold. 
Now Christianity, or the system of salvation through the atonement of u crucified 
Mediator, w i the main pillar of Masonry at the fall of rr«n ; and] there is, therefore, 
even’ reason to believe that it will exist until the final dissolution and shine together 
with perfected Christianity, in the glorified state of blessedness for over and ever. 

Masonic tradition could only he pure when united with the true worship of God ; and 
hem*, it was miserably perverted amongst idolatrous nations, until nothing remained, 
after this worship was rejected, to serve the purposes of ambition and pride, blit the 
simple belief of the soul’s existence in a future 'state, together with the general principles 
of operative. Masonry. These were preserved amidst the increasing degeneracy of man- 
kind, and their apostacy from God and true religion. 

As a man loses not his reason, sensibility, or activity of intellect by the loss of a limb, 
so Maemry, though, amidst the increasing atheism of the world, it suffered the loss of 
many noble members, was never wholly obliterated. Enfeebled by the degeneracy of 
mankind amongst apostate nations, its essence was nevertheless preserved by that small 
race of men who adhered to the genuine worship of God. Hence, though one of its 
general grand divisions sunk with the knowledge of God, the other suffered no material 
deterioration ; liecaase, when the former was finally restored by Jesus Chrfct, the latter, 
having received accessions of strength in almost every agi», was in maturity. 

Masonry was known and practised under the name of Ll’X, or its equivalent in all 
languages used since the creation ; and they who search for its existence, in it? true and 
spiritual form, amongst idolatrous operative Masons in the ®eriy ages of the world, muv 
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expend gome time to e fruitless purpose, and help to confound our science with many 
systems at venues wit h its great and prominent designs, though apparently founded on 
the same basis. It is true that many eminent men professing the science of Lux, which 
incltwii a know edge of all other sciences* applied it to an o]>erative pur|x«e, and united 
in the constructs of magnificent etlifices; but as they chiefly sought their own private 
interest or emolument, it is no Wonder that the true principles of Lu; were sacrificed, 

Jf UD J d aS , th ^ y ar * on th f l f llt ' f “ Dd acknowledgment of one only Supreme being, the 
Creator and Governor of the world, when these edifices were dedicated to de^sed 
mortals, or the host of heaven. 

After the ft 1 the true professors of Lux were termed Noachid*; but the science 
f ” ' i,n . „ ,ts primitive name for many centuries afterwards. At the building of the 
temple by %i -*mon, it was knowt, under this appellation, which certainly remained 
for a considerable time subsequent to that event; for onr science is recognised by Christ 
and lus apostles under this denomination, and it even retains the name of Lux in our 
Latin records of the present day. St. John, speaking in high commendation of Jesus 
Christ, Bays He was the true Light,” “and the Light ihineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended! ,t not.” This evangelist, as one of the grand patronsof Jnsonry 
inculou s the doc-trines of onr craft throughout the whole of his writings; and on ev ery 
important appeal fails not to use such expressions aud phrases as apply equally and 
join y to Chrutiandy and Meuonry. He considered them in the light of two twin 
sisters, which would grow up together and moralize the world. His First General 
Epistle contains all the sublime and spiritual part of our ordinaiy illustrations. And 

* y | S 1 0fln 7 el T f > ™ Lh}h * of the ™rU.» And more explicitly, 
Yet little while la the Light with you; walk while you have the light, lest darkne« 
come upon to:j ; for he that walketh in darknem knoweth not whither he goetli. While 
ye have Light, believe in the light, that ye may lie the Children op Light.” 

At the building of Solomon’s temple the sons of light associated together,' under an 
exalted professor of Lux, to devote themselves to the service of the trui ind living God • 
but it does not hence follow that the science was d- signaled from the curative pursuit 
embraced on that memorable occasion, for the appellation of a lienee is eldom extracted 
from any of its inferior branches. Its name was more probably changed by some distin- 
guished founder of a sect of philosophy amongst idolaters; because as I have already 
observed, it was ncknow hdged hy Christ and his apostles under ift primitive d.-eignation. 

The won! Mem on >% when firet adopted, was merely a corruption of M "rspavea, 
sum m media orh; which name was applied to the science about A. M. 3490; when Pytlia’ 
goriu , after traveling over the whole world, made many additions to the mysteries of his 
native © "intry, winch he purified from their gross alwminaiiom by the use of Lux 
which he had Warned in Judea ; aud in Greece instituted a lodge of geometricians on a 
new principle, compounded from all the existing systems of other nations. The aspirants 
were enjoined a silence of five year- previously to initiation ; and they who could not 
endue this rigid probation were publicly dismissed; a tomb was erected for them, and 
they were ever after considered as dead men. 

This lew institution in Greece would naturally produce a Grecian appellation, as the 
inhabi ants were in the constant practice of naming, according to the idiom of their own 
language, not only other countries, but the sciences, and also eminent men ; that the 
honor of each might be attributed to their own nation. From this time, also, , more 
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intimate union took place between the speculative and operative professors; und the 
beautiful columns, known mongst us by the names of Wisdom, Strength und Beauty, 
were brought to perfection amongst that people. Pythagoras .Also invented fin invalu- 
able proposition, which he called the E vfnjza because it forms a grand basis for all the 
laborious calculations of operative architecture. This indefatigable Mason carried his 
astronomical studies to such perfection as absolutely to discover the true system of the 
universe, by placing the sun in the centre, round which the planets male their various 
revolution From this system originated the name of our science, MecrXpaveai ; and ihe 
representation of the great luminary which invigorates all nature with its beams, was 
placed in the centre of his lodge, as an tmblrm of th e -union of speculative irith operative 
Masonry, which had been before practised by King Solomon in the middle chamber of 
bis temple. 

As the Grecian artr-, manners, and language became propagated throughout the world, 
their system of Masonry, together with the name, accompanied them. The Druidical 
memora .da were made in the Greek character, for the Druids had be r taught .Masonry 
by Pythagoras himself, who had communicated its arcana to thorn, under the name he 
had resigned to it in his own country. This distinguished ,« peiiation (Meoyepavetu,) 
in the subsequent declension and oblivion of the science, during the dark ages of barbarity 
and superstition, might be corrupted into Masonry, as its remains, being merely opera- 
tive, wen confined to a few hands, and these artificers and working Masons. 

The true definition of Masonry is, a science which t ncludet all others, and touches man- 
kind their duty to God, their neighbor, and themselves. This defiuition evidently con- 
veys two distinct ideas ; the former of which is termed Operative, anc' the latter 
Speculative Masonry. Architecture, being a science of the greatest use and benefit 
to man in his natural state, was principally cultivated by the Masons of that rate who 
had separated from the faithful worshippers of God, and migrated into distant realms, 
«riere, for want of an intercommunity with the Sons of Light , the noble science of 
Masonry would soon be forgotten, and operative architecture might, by their posterity, 
be mistaken for the science of which it was, in reality, only a constituent part of an 
'-iferior division ; and this mistake would not be rectified, until a renewed association 
with the true Masons convinced then, practically of their error, which was effected at the 
building of Kiug Solomon’s Temple. And hen<-e it has happened tliut many excellent 
and well-meaning Masons have been led to conclude, that operative Mas mi, nly was 
known and practised by our ancient Brethren before the building of that sacred edifice. 

But, if religion be intimately connected with Masonry, and essentially necessary to in- 
existence, then we must look for it under some unequivocal and universal torm. Nov, 
operative architecture is an insulated science, und depends on some other* to bring it to 
perfection ; therefore the perfection of Masonry cannot be found in architecture alone : 
and this more particularly, liecause the most stately structures of antiquity were erected 
hv idolatrous nations to ihe honor of false god-, and consequently in defiance of the true 
Gou, aud to the prejudice of that religion on which we assert that Masonry is founded. 
It could not then be Lux or Masonry which stimulated them to a renunciation of God, 
but a perverted system, which I >o re but a slight and fading resemolance to that science, 
which gradually sunk into oblivion *• idolatry was disseminated over the face of the 
earth. Nor ran the declension of Masonry, in different ages, be attributed to any other 
cause; for when the pure worship of the true God was the mo3t prevalent, we find 
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Maomy blazing forth ii» ita native tnd unsullied lustr Thna it shone amidst the 
Jwrkm during tn* life ot dam, of Enoch, and of Nod, « it displayed it. radiance 

the l, “® c Moees, and Solomon; that the stroug mew of ita existence a re 

tide in the time of Zi rnbtebel and Jesus Christ; and thus it has flourished in all 

agw hen sober religion has characterised the manner# and influenced the morals of civil 
society. 

We find hat wliere architecture was cultivated as an exclusive science, ite professors 
became mnch more ex P ert tl,an nations who practised Masonry as a universal 

system. 1 - nee, when Solomon had determined to erect a temple to the living God he 
" ° y ^ for to the Tyriam, who were at that time the most expert 

n ts in the Wof’d. It is true that Israelites were not entirely ignorant of that art 

Ug . ‘ * ntin Umm r from *• *i«»that their ancestors in Egypt bn.lt’ 
the cities of Pithom »nd R&ami sea At the building of this temple, the chief architect 

*7 “ W * lo ; *>" of tribe of *«phtall, and consequently an Israelite by hie mother’s 
ide, though l,.s father was a man of Tyre. He had been brought up under the patron- 
*ge of Abibalus, the lather of Hiram, King of Tyre, and was beyond all competition the 
best designer aud artificer upon earth. 

This temple v as acknowledged by all nations to be the utmost effort of human «nius • 
and that the united excel lend, of all the structures in the world would have been inferior 
to it in beauty or splendor, either for grandeur of design, or delicacy of execution ; which 
shows that, when speculative and optrative Masonry became thus united and blended 
together under the m sat speculative Ma*oa, the strongest operative Mason, and the most 
beautiful designer, and employed in such a laudable and sacred undertaking its sure- 
rionty was fully manifested ; it burst upon the world with irresistible sublimity, ,nd 
stood unrivalled amidst the pr- ud and ostentatious productions of art which ha. pre- 
viously elicited the admiration of mankind. The massive Tower of Babel, the gigantic 
pyramids ot Egypt, exceeded it in solidity, but fell far short of it in magnificence. The 
idolatrous temples of Jupiter, in Tyre and Libyan Africa, of Dagon at Cara, and many 
otli. i winch had oeen regarded with wonder and astonishment, faded into nothing befori 
it ; and the architects of tlia-e respective nations, forsaking the principles of their former 
practice, esolved to model their future works upon the improvements exhibited in this 
famou. structure Hence Jerusalem became the resort of all other nations; and hence 
the true principles of ancient Lux became, more visibly disseminated subsequently to the 
building of this temple, which has induced a belief that this epoch islhe earliest date 
that can be assigned to Masonry. It is indeed true that the initialed Were at this time, 

. .dared free, and exempted ,rom all imposts, duties, and taxes, for them and their 
descendants : lor * the remnant of the Canaanites, employed as laborer* aud bearer of 
burdens, were associated with the free-born at the erection of this edifice, a distinguish- 
ing epithet became necessary to prevent confusion, as well as peculiar privilege to excite 
emulation. his epithet was, accepted, and the privilege* were a perfect Immunity 
mm all contributions to the service of the Stele. A simitar plan was pursued by Zerub- 

. at * he . bu,ld, "g of tl,e temple, when Masonry was revived after the Baby- 

lonish captivity. These occurrences affixed to Masons the honorable and permanent 
appellations of free aud accepted. 

S..W 1 .T? Ulative Whh °P erativo Mawnr 7 advantages much more 

: d,,l8 ‘ r0, l 8 7 tioM of T y re . Phoenicia, Carthage, we- mu.-), 
addicted to the shocking and abominable practice of human sacrifices, to avert a general 
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A te name is a household word amongst Masons throughout the 

world y .the position of first Master of the new lodge, viz., Bro. Robert 

Freke . |ii D. of the ('land Lodge of F.ngland. the eminent Masonic stu- 

rtent a - «n« author of the complete nd reliable “Histor of Free- 

maSi< ^rroJ^ , irw S T* n tr “riated into French, Dutch and other languages. 

JERUSALEM, the capital of Judea, and memorable in Masonic history as 
die place where was erected the Temple of Solomon. It is earl mentioned in 
Scripture, and is supposed to be the Salem of which Melchizedek was king At 
the tune that the Israelites entered the Promised Land, the city was in possession 
of J l usites, from whom, after the death of Joshua, it was conquered, and 
1 fterwards inhabited by the tribes of Judah and benjamin. The Jebusites were 
not, however, driven out; and we learn that David purchased Mount Moriah 
from Oman or Araunfth the Jebusite as a site for the Temple, It is in reference 
to this Temple that Jerusalem is connected with the legends of Ancient Craft 
Masonry In the degrees of chivalry it is also important, because it ira the 
city where the holy places were situated, and for the possession of which the 
Crusaders so ng and so bravely contested. It was there, too, that the Templar, 
*nd the Hospitallers were established as Orders of religious and military knight- 
hood. J 0 
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calamity. This barbarous < lstora, aooonliiig to the Rubbins, took its rise from the offer- 
ing of Isaac ; for Solomon mak< t God expostulate with them in these Words: “ I never 
commanded that you should uatrifioe your sans or yonr daughters, either by mjreif or 
my prophet* ; nor did I intend that Abraham should act* illy sacrifice his son ; but the 
command wai given to him to display his righteousness But I am rather inclined to 
thiuk that th< practice originated long before the offering of Iwc ; for Sanchoniatho 
• -'Cords that Ham, in the time of a great plague offered np hiu sou I«oud as a whole 
burnt offering to his fnther Ouranus or Noah.” 

Out excellent brother Hiram Abif, by tho influence which he had acquired, not only 
over the y rears themselves, but also over their monarch, by the superiority of his 
undefstanding, was successful in abolishing this practice in his native country j and the 
neighboring nations who had visited Jerusalem for Masonic instruction, were induced in 
a great measure to relinquish a practice so destructive of the true principle? on which 
Masonry is founded. These Masons, in gratitude to the memory of Hire *? Abif, and to 
perpetuate the lov and affection of his wife (daughter to the noble Prince Adoniram), 
who, from exo a of grief at the untimely end of her husband, terminated her own exist - 
ence by casting herself from the summit of a precipice, elected three tutues of cost brass; 
one it Jerusalem, another at Joppa, »; \ & third at Tyre ; the former of which re mai ned 
until the filial destruction of Jerusatera and the Jewish polity by Titus Vespasian. 

The distinguishing excellence of oar ancient brethren was the silence or secrecy they 
religiously observed respecting the mysteries of our science, except to those whom they 
iound OBTHY of a participation in them, by a previous trial and probation: they were 
imparted only to those who were free-born ani well repo, led of. 

The true way of gaining a knowledge of those secrets is pointed out by Jesus Christ in 
his sermon on the Mount: “Ask, and it shall be giem you; seek, ami ye thall find; 
knock, and it ihatt be opened unto you.” And this was an advice venerable for its 
antiquity, though used by philosophical paganism to direct the inquiries of its disciples 
to human learn tig. “ Philosophy,” says Shuckford, “ was not dif putative until it came 
into Greece; tho ancient professors had no controversies uboi.t it; thm received what 
was handed down to them, and out of the treasure of thc.r traditions imp- d to others; 
and the principles they went upon to teach or to learn by were not to . -ch into the 
nature of things, or to consider what they could find by philosophical examination, hut 
‘Ask, and it thall be told you ; search the records of antiquity, and you shall find what 
you inquire after.’ These were the maxims and directions of th-ir studies.” 

Hence something more than the mere form of i dtui ' ion is trip rod to constitute a good 
Mason ; for every one is not acquainted with the . secrets of Masonry who has lieen 
luiated into the order. What ability has denied to one, another loses bv indolence. 
Honor and probdy, diligence and assiduity, truth and fidelity, years, learning and expe- 
rience, are unitedly necessary to constitute “a good and viiiuous Mason ;” for Masonry 
is the perfeetiou of all the arts aud sciences. As a knowledge of medicine, astronomy, 

■ lornlity, and legislation formed the great essentials of the anaient myst- -ies, so faith! 
hope, and charity, temperance, fortitude, prudence, and justice, united with grammar, 
rhetoric, logic arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy, form constituent parts of the 
,NE :icien< * of Masonry, which has been held in the great, st estimation in every age of 
the world ; has lieen honored with the approbation and public patronage of king , peers, 
and prelates, and still shines with unabated lustre,— the perfection of haman nature sup- 
ported by the high and unequivocal sanction of revealed truth. 
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THE HOLY BIBLE. 

It is the crowning glory of Masonry, ns well &* the one supreme reason of its per- 
petuity as an Order, chat the Bible htw been exalted to the highest place among the 
“Great Lights” of the Mssonio Constellation; the first among the “First Three.” In 
this company of “ Believers ” no question has ever been raised as to the inspiration or 
authority of any portion of the word of God ; herein behold an example worthy the 
attention of many professing Christians, who do not hesitate to become champions of the 
so-called “ Higher Critieijm.” 

The first lesson the seeker after light learns, v hen his eyes are opened to behold the 
beauties of our system, is that, whatever its relation has been to him in the past, from 
that time ouward the Bible is to be his rule and guide; arid in the very last scene in 
connection with our Order, when his nncouscious form is carried to its final resting place, 
the open Bible is a prominent feature. 

The fundamental teachings of Freemasonry are divine ; coming direct from the Sacred 
Word — the fountain of life. From this book we obtain all the bautiful tenets of our 
organisation ; and no lodge is duly constituted or complete without the open Bible upon 
the altar. 

One important lesson should be impressed upon us all, in relation to this subject, viz.: 
The use of the Bible in Masonry is not an accident ; nor is it an adjunct tacked on to 
the Institution to make it more respectable, or as an inducement for good men to seek 
admittance to iti membership ; nor is it for the purpose of inspiring solemnity and 
tmuting the attention of candidates, but it is so interwoven with Masonry, and so 
ingrained into its very fiber, that it must be made the “ Buie and Guide ” of every 
brother of the Craft. 

“ Most wondrous book ; Bright candle of the Lord ; 

Star of eternity ; the only star 

By which ihe bark of men can navigate 

The sea of life, aod gain Ihe coast of hliss securely. 

The only star which rose on time, 

And, on its dark and trouhled hillows still, 

As generation, drilling swiftly hy, 

Succeeded geoeratioo, threw a ray of heaven’s own light.” 

— Bro.J. H. Egbert, D.D., Springfield , N. /, 



The Bible is properly called one of the Three Great Lights of Masonry, for from the 
centre of the Lodge it pours forth upon the East, the West, and the South its refulgent 
rays of Divine truth. The Bible is used among Masons as the symbol of the will of 
God, however it may be expressed. And, therefore, whatever to any people expresses 
that will, may be used as a substitute for the Bible in a Moronic Lodge. Thus, in a 
T/vlsie consinting entirely of Hebrews the Old Testament alone may be placed upon the 
altar, and Turkhh Masons make use of the Koran. Whether it he the Gospels to the 
Christian, the Pentateuch to the Israelite, the Koran to the Mussulman, or the Vedas to 
the Brahman, it everywhere Masonically conveys the same idea — that of the symbolism 
of the Divine Will revealed to man. 


FROM DARKNESS UNTO LIGHT. 


This magnificent Allegorical, or symbolical description of Freemasonry, so 
faithfully portray 1 in Brother P. C. Kullman’s celebrated picture, is recognized 
as the greatest Masonic art work of the age, and it cannot but be so con- 
sidered ,nd appreciated by every member of the Fraternity, who /ill analyse 
and study it to learn its hidden meaning. In thi vale at the base of a 
hill, in the central foreground, appears the Mosaic Pavement, emblematic of 
human life, checkered with good and evil, surrounded by the Indented Ttssel, 
reminding us of the manifold blessings derived from Divine Providence, which 
the Biasing Star hieroglyphically represents. 

In starting from the lower path winding in and out, now here, now there, 
until it finally surmounts the far-distant hill, there is seen the path, which many 
a great and good man has traveled, To the left and the right, at the bottom, 
appear the emblematic figures of Faith, Hope, Charity, Temperance, Fortitude, 
Prudence and Justice, reminding us of the four cardinal and the three theological 
virtues ; in close connection with these is "an emblem of Innocence,” the Lamb ; 
and in the lower right-hand comer the l forking Tools of an Entered Appren- 
tice; the Rough and Perfect Ashlar, and upon the Trestle Board are depicted 
the Holy St. Johns, those perfect parallels and eminent Patrons of Masonry, 
as well as Jacob’s Vision: whereby we are reminded that our ancient Brethren 
served their masters with freedom, fervency and zeal. 

With the first principles of Masonry established and recognized we will 
now proceed on our way. The first lower path to the right leads us to the side 
of a rocky hill, on the summit of which is seen an Altar, and by the help of 
the Three Lesser Lights we discover the Three Greoter Lights of Masonry , and 
on the ground an urn from which incunse is ascending to heaven. Continuing 
down on the farther side of the hill, we follow the path that returns at the lewer 
side, leading us into the Valley, where we descry an emblem of Plenty, to the 
left a Waterfall, and in the centre a Ford, reminding us of a particular disaster 
to the enemies of Jephtha, Judge of Israel. Leaving these we pass two brothers 
with clasped hands, when our attention is attracted to the two beautiful Brace: 
Pillars with their symbolical adornments, whose history and name are so well 
known to every true and lawful brother, these are surmounted by Globes, one 
on the left hand, the other on the right, passing on we next perceive a flight 
of Winding Stairs, consisting of steps of the mystic numbers of three, five and 
sn’en, reminding us of the nature of our Masonic organization and its system 
of government, of the five greot orders of architecture, as well as the five senses 
with which we are endowed and also the seven liberal arts ond sciences. Having 
accomplished the toilsome ascent of the Winding Stairs and being entitled to 
our wages of Corn, Wine and Oil, we look alout and to the left we behold them 
portray ed in the growing field of golden grain, the vineyard and the grove of 
olive trees. 

Emerging now upon the plains, approaching the East , we discover striking 
emblems of mortality, which afford serious reflection to the thinking mind; the 
Spade, the Coffin and Setting Maul; there is also seen the emblem of the ever- 
living Essence that pervades all nature and that can never die. Nearby is the 
fureral procession of a Grand Master, and a Marble Monument, representing 
the Broken Column, Father Time, and the Virgin, with the open book, all truly 
significant to the enlightened Brother, Above is seen Noah’s Ark ridings quietly 
on the bofem of the mighty deep, a fitting emblem of peace and security, that 
follows a well-spent life. In the East the Rising Sun just peeping above the 
horizon, lights the scene with its early morning rays, while in the western heat ens, 
at the top left, are the Moon and Stars, that Lave not yet faded frotn view. 
There art many other emblems distributed here and there throughout the picture, 
that are full of meaning which •should not be forgotten in our daily deportment 
and conversation as Masons; for instance, the Beehive, the Square, Compass and 
Trowel, and other instruments used by operative Masons in the construction of 
earthly buildings, but w hich to duly Initiated Freemasons are expressive symbols 
of that construction of character which renders the good Mason fit material for 
that living temple, not made with hands, but eternal in the heavens. 
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THE TRUE MASON. 


NO Mason is he who is dead to the wail- 
ings 

Of those whom misfortune has placed 
under ban: 

Who is harsh unforgiving toward other 
wen’s failings, 

Or does any act that debase- the man. 

He ms, seem a good brother in sight of 
his fellow, 

Be high in his Order and team’d in its 
code; 

But still his pretensions are truthless and 
-hallow, 

And he is no Mason in sight of his GOD. 

But he’s a true Mason whose soul ever 
rises 

Above the small honors and glories of 
earth ; 

Who all the poor glitter of tinsel despises, 

And loves to he measured alone bv his 
worth. 

W ' th the ^are and the Plumb lead as 
emblems to guide him, 

From the line of strict dutv he scorns to 
depart ; 

With the Rule and the Cm, pas, both ready 
before him, 

He rears a true Temple of GOD in his 
heart. 


His thoughts are as pure as the snow when 
it falleth ; 

Hi 5 real is enlisted on rectitude’s side; 

No fear of men’s scoffing, his courage 
appalleth, 

As he stand*: the oppressed and the 
friendless beside. 

At the cry of misfortune his love is 
awakened; 

Large-minded, he succors, with naught 
of display; 

The widow, the orphan, the hungry and 
naked, 

From his portals are never sent hungry 
away. 

In precept though firm, he is soft as a 
mother, 

Who seeks in affection her offering to 
mold ; 

More apt by example to win a lost l other, 

And waverers keep in the GOOD SHEP- 
HKRD'S FOLD. 

Unsullied by contact with lusts that sur- 
round him. 

Large-hearted, ho loves with a God-like 
rrgard; 

He lives a rich blessing to all who are 
round him. 

And dies to receive the true Mason’s 
reward. — F. G. Tisdall, 33?. 


,,S . n,agmficeut Sllb ject can also be obtained printed in 
it, on gl »al colon, for framing, size a2 x a8 . Fnl] partial s 
upon application to the publishers of this work. 








THE LANDMARKS OF FREEMASONRY. 

Those who have been present at th« ceremony of Installation, will remember that the 
Master of the Lodge solemnly promLes (before assuming the East), that he will uot 
permit or suffer any dsviation from the established customs and landmarks of the Craft. 

In ancient times, it was the custom to mark the boundaries of huids by means of stone 
posts or pillars, the removal of which, by malicious persons, would lie the occasion of 
much confusion, men having no other guide than these pillar-' by which to distinguish 
the limits of their property. To remove them, there re, was considered a heinous crirre. 
“ Thou shalt not,' says the Jrwirh law, “ remove thy neighbor's landmark, which they of 
old time have set in thine inheritance.” (Deuteronomy xix : 14.) Hence, according to 
eminent authorities, these peculiar marks of distinction by which we are i -parotid from 
the profane world, and by which we are enabled to designate our inheritance as the “ Sons 
of Light,” are called the landmarks of Freomasonry. The universal language and the 
universal laws of Masonry are landmarks, but not so are the local ceremonies, laws, and 
usages, which vary ia different countries. To attempt to alter or remove these sacred 
landmarks, hy which we examine and prove a brother’s claims to share in our privileges, 
is one of the most heinous offences that a Mason can commit. 

There are, however, certain forms and regulations, which, although not constituting 
landmarks, are nevertheless so protected by the venerable claim of antiquity, that they 
should be guarded by every g*sod Mason with religious care from alteration. It is not in 
the jxjwer of any body of men to make innovations in them. 

H tint are the landmarks of Freemasonry? According to the recognized Masonic 
Authorities throughout the World, the following prereribed list containing Twenty-five 
Landmarks have been adopted and are recognised and accepted as sucii at the | reseut 
time. These landmarks arc given as follows . 


1. The Modes of Recognition. 

2. The Division of Symbolic Masonry 

into Tli re Degres. 

3. The Legend of the Third Degree. 

4. The Government of the Fraternity by 

A Grand Master, elected from the 
body of the Craft. 

6. The Prerogative of the Grand Master 

to preside over e very assembly of the 
Craft, within his Jurisdiction. 

3. The Prerogative of the Grand Master 
to grant Dispensations for conferring 
Degrees at irregular times. 

7. The Prerogative of the Grand Master 

to grant Dispensations for opening 
and holding Lodges. 

8. The Prerogative of the Grand Master 

to make Masons at sight. 

9. The necessity for Masons to congregate 

in Lodges. 


10. That every Lodge when congregated 

shall be governed by a Master and 
two Wardens. 

11. The necessity of even* Lodge, when 

congregated, being duly tyled. 

12. The Right of every Freemason to be 

represented in all gener.il meetings 
of the Craft, which is done by the 
offi.-ers of his particular Lodge. 

13. The Right of every Freemason to ap. 

|ieal from the decision of a Lodge to 
the Grand T/odge. 

1 1. The Right of every Freemason to visit 
and sit in every Regular Lodge. 

15. No Visitor, unknown to the brethren, 
present, or to one of them as a 
Freemawn, can enter a Lodge with- 
out passing an Examination. 
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BROTHER THOMAS SMITH WEBB. 

of I s more fa! ," ,liar to the American Mason than that 

nn W i ! real 'y the ""'cntor and founder of the system of work, which, 
Wpnate name of the American Kite is universally practiced 
n thi:. county- f}is impress is to this day upon the work of theVodge th« 
Chapter, and the Conimandery in America. k 

H ebb was born in Poston, Mass., joth Oct., 1771. If e learned the urintinp 

SKlrr;" 1 tU 1 > eene New Hampshire, where he was made aTalon 
in Ruing Sun Lodge, under warrant from the G. L. of Mass In 1707 he 
•named, and removed to Albany, N. Y. At this period, Albany was the cVeat 
masonic center, and Webb assisted in organizing a Chapter and the General 

* mI^nr 5 " Ca pvV ie i n i‘ u He £ ad llrea,l y t: »hen all the higher demies of Free- 
y ,n Philadelphia I* .saw the necessity of re-arranging the Prestonian 

Meritor - nd T he CC fir 1 t n fh y ’ ' n J 797 ' P ub,i -•’ hc ‘ , ‘he first edition of iff “Frccma. on s' 
ru"* 0 /- ..J he J th «‘ degrees were arranged from Pres. on's Illustration* 

Ihe canpilation of the degrees of the Chapter and Encampment were arrange i 
by Webb. Henry Fouse and Dr. Bentley ii, Boston, although Oe i tearc taklm 
from the Scotch and French Rites, are American. In 1798, a' 'om-ention of 

n rw p[art£ ' ,rc1 ’ C onn -. a » f ‘ organized a "Gen. Grand Royal be h 
mfter and W ebb was elected one of the pi incipal offers. About 1800 Webb 
removed to Providence, R. I., and was elected Grand Master of Masons of that 
State in 1813. While acting Grand Master, tne troubles with England led to an 
of tht Continent, and at a session of the Grand Lodge, 27th Sept 1814 
Sfns^ y T. e " e ,tS - 9erv,ces to the Committee of Defense to erect fortifies-’ 
ie nr 1 - Thel / SerV '^ S T We , re accepted, and on the 3d October' Webi. headed 
the procession from the Lcvtge, with about ,.xo members, and moved to Fox 

e i^ 3 f °[ t -' At sunset the y completed their labors, and a proces- 
for 'nwl, marching e-eral times round, and G. M. Webb, in the name 
of the G. L. of R I„ named it "Fort Hiram " which name the Governor saTc- 

t'™ e M ( " D h r 6t ‘ ° f May - i8 ° 5 - 3 convention of Knights Templar met in 
rovidence, R. I., to organize a "Gen G. F.ncampm'ent of the U. S ’’which thev 

Yorkh e a ,3 ‘^’ a ‘‘ d f^d Webb the firs 4 . Grand Commander I? £l 
York he was elected its presiding officer, but declined in favor of De Witt Clin- 

*“! ,‘ 1 * ion ;*" t )' OT . of Masonic ritualism and regulations in the 
*"/ m ' r Instl . tll J ,on he sustains the same relation as did Thomas 
Jefferson to the formative period of the General Government. The life doilies 
ri y,nf V\ a . nd accom P Ila hmcnts of the one are embalmed in the regard and venera- 
tion of his countrymen. The work of the fertile brain of the othc r is so indelibly 
ngr-ided upon the very life of Freemasonry in the United States as to elevate 
OoC a,,d b hCr l ° thC Statl ° n ° f ’"'acclaimed and uncrowned Saint of the 

^ l . he r°( Jun V' lSl , 9 ’ started on a tour West and reached Qeve- 

iand, Ohio, 5th July, where he tocik sick and died the following Tuesday His 

nf'm.Tu "f 7 '! lntd ,n 5 1 t vt,Si,d - wheT - thc .v remained until the Grand f^ige 
of Mode Island removed tin n o Providence, reinterred them 9th Yov 18m fn 
accordance with Webb s request. "• ,n 







THE THREE CHARGES 

USED IN THE FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD DEGREES WITH EXPLANATIONS. 

A verbatim reprint of the originals by the recignizeti i uth rity. 

BROTHER THOMAS SMITH WEBB. 

Ancient Charges. — To define the authority of Masons in the clearest and most 
simple manner, onr ancient brethren made them the subjects of a series of exhortations; 
which is one of tlte most valuable legacies that in their wisdom they have bequeathed to 
us. I allude to the Ancient Charges, which have been so judiciously incorporated 
into our Book of Constitutions, and which every Mason would do well to study with 
attention, tlte Edition of 1738, that they may be redness! to practice whenever their 
assistance is needed. These charges are sufficiently cumpreUcnsive, aud embrace an epi- 
tome of every duty which the Ala-ton is enjoined to perform. And as a commentary oa 
them, the Grand Lodge has thought proper, in its constitutions , to enumerate these mure 
minutely, making breaches of them penal, whilst honors and reward, are held out to those 
brothers who have been distinguished by regularity nd dextrous conduct. — Drummond. 

Degrees. — Why are there degrees in Freemasonry? The reason why this question 
is asked by the men of the world, is bccaus® they are men and not schoolboys who are 
initiated, and because the whole of the order could be communicated to them at one time. 
But still there are degrees, or steps, and truly for this simple reason, as there is no art or 
science which can be oommunicu'ed at out- time, so neither can Freemasonry; and although 
they are men of mature age who are initiated, yet they require to be proved step b\ step. 
Freemasonry is a science which requires both time and experience, and more ti.ne than 
mauy Masons can devote to it ; the only time they in fact can appropriate to this purpose 
being their hours of recreation. It is, therefore, good that it is commuuicatcd by 
degrees. Those degrees are communicated in the lodge at the end of certain determinate 
periods, or immediately after each other, according to the regulations of the lodge, or the 
candidate’s power of comprehension. — Oadicke. 

Entered Apprentice. — Our brethren of the eighteenth century seldom advanced 
beyond the first degree; few were parsed, and fewer still were raised to the third. The 
Master’s degree appears to have liecn much less comprehensive than at present ; and for 
aome years after the revival of Masonry, the third degree was unapproachable to those 
who lived at a distance from Loudon ; for by the laws of the Grand Lodge it was order, si 
that ‘‘Apprentices must be admitted Fellow crafts and Masters only here, in Grarnl TiOtlge, 
unless hy a dispensation from tire Grand Alaster.” — Hughnn. 

First Degree.— In this degree virtue is jiaintetl in the most beautiful colors, and the 
beauties of morality are strictly enforced. Here we are taught such wise and useful 
lessons as prepare the mind for a regular advancement in the principles of knowledge 
and philosophy ; and these are imprinted on the memory by lively and sensible images, 
well calculated to influence our conduct in the proper discharge of the duties of life. 
The whole is a regular system of morality, conceived in a strain of interesting allegory 
wb'ch readily unfolds its beauties to the candid and industrious inquirer. 
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4«o SYMPOSIUM OF FREEMASONRY. 

ENTERED APPRENTICE CHARGE. 

atnrtKim i At ym in now fatredacti iaf»l!>. hm pr.«cipl*» of M» my, 1 coegntuUu you or. brine occraa* 
MtothteMcfcat Md to.riMt Order ; mcm*. m fa™, tested from tta« Iftiiim ] ^ % wm M t, a 
U* in awry partfcalar, m to (coder all sen who «U1 be m fonnabl. to lu pneep* Ns tftai „ w 
cnr «*•«* «■ • fa**« n «.p or am aoli few facias ; oar were cm more excellent ..dec end awful — Tt 
*•“ down, then ere bcalceted is the urns! Masonic le are*. 'Itw jrrsiMX cad beet of men, | D «| ^ ^ 

b*eo eaceengert end pnoeten of the art, aad her- aem deer i ed It derogatory Seta their dignity to Iced t 

Mirae with the frv tensity, extend their prieilegee, end petranixe their cue! lie* 

The are tfrra great Me*, which, a» a Melon, yoo ere charged to locutottc— to Cod, yoor :lf hhor , tad 
f * If. To d, in aem mentioning hie name, bat wish that neereatitl ewe which is dae from a creature to 
hij Creator j to implore M* aid fa all yoor laudable niKlertahi^ge, and to aataem hio ea the chief good i to toot 
"***•*<*> <■ «P°« the aqaare, one doing onto him ea you wiah he ahewid do _ato you ; and to yoanelf, ia 

•voiding ail inegalai ly and idtemperence, which itay impair yoor {acuities, or debaae the dignity of year pra- 
kmki n A xeeloa attachment to these daties will Iruare public end private esteem. 

In the Stale, yoo art to be a quiet end peaceful tubject. true to yoor gomnmenl and just to yow country ; yoo 
are not to coaruenance dialoyelty or re! ..ton, hat patienUy submit to legal authority, and eoafceaj with the*, ftjl- 
neu lo the government of lhe country in which yon live. 

It you oatward demeanor, be particularly rueful to amid cm jure or reproach. Let no interest, finer or 
prejudice biaa your Infegnty, or influence yoa to be guilty of a dishonorable action. Although your frequent 
appearance at our regular meetings is earnestly solicited, yet it ia not m -ant that Masonry should Interfere with 
w® nccesmry vontkms, for these are on no account to be neglected ; neither are yoo to suffer your ««»i for the 
•mtitution to le-I you tnto i .umenl will-, the =* who. through Ignorance, eaay ridicule it. At your leisure hours, 
ihat you may improve In Maaonic knowledge, you are lo convene with well- info, -red hr ethnic, who will bo 
alwaya ss ready to give, as you will be ready to receive. Instruction. 

Finally 5 keep sa red and Inviolable lhe mysteries of the Order, as these are to distinguish yea fr. ■ the rest of 
the emmnnity, and mark yoor consequence among Masons, U In the dre.e of yoor acquaintance, yon find a 
person desirous of being initialed into Masonry, be particularly attentive not to recommend bin, unless you are 
eonviiierd be will conform to our rules j that lhe horor, glory and rc[ station of the institution may be fcaly 
established, and the world at large convinced of its good effects. 

Symbolism of tiif. Entered Apprentice Degree.— The first, or Entered Appren- 
tice degree of Masonry, is intended, symbolically, to represent the entrance of mas into 
the world, in which he is afterwards to become a living and thinking actor. Corait , 
from the ignorance and darkness of the outer world, his first craving is for light— not 
that physical light which springs from the great orb of day as its fountain, but that moral 

and ntelleetual light whieli emanates from the primal Bourn: of all things from the 

Grand Architect of the Universe— the Creator of the sun, and of all that it illuminates. 
Hence the great, the primary object of the first degree, is to symbol ize that birth of 
intellectual light into the mind ; and the Entered Apprentice is the type of nnregenerate 
man, groping in moral and mental darkness, and seeking for the light to guide his steps 
to the path which leads to duty and to Him who gives to duty its reward.— Sheen*. 

Second Degree.— As the darkness of heathenism, or natural religion, preceded the 
divine revelation vouchsafed to the people of God, so, by our initiation into the second 
degree, we advance still further into the dawn figured out by the Mosaic dispensation, 
which preceded the more perfect. Christian day. Here the novice is brought to light, to 
behold and handle tools of a more artificial and ingenious construction, and emblematic 
of sub! inn r moral truths. By these he learns to reduce rude matter into due form, aud 
rude manners into the more polished shape of moral and religious rectitude; becoming 
thereby a more harmonious cornerstone of symmetry in the structure of human society 
until he is made a glorious coni ere tone in the temple of God, 
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F' -LOW CRAFT CHARGE. 

BtOTHlK ■ Bong advanced to tba cad degree of Maaonry, we c^ogralulate 70a on 7001 preferment. the 
•menial, and not tb* {sternal <]uali<k*ti«u of a man, are what Mna»7 regent As 7011 increase in kNwhdge, 
70a will improve In social intcmtane. 

It is unnecesmry to recapttnlatr the duties which, as a Ms on, 70U ate bound to discharge, or enlarge wa the 
Mcesrity of a strict t dherence to thi .. as Tour own esperience mu t have esubiished their value. 

Our laws and regal at om you are strenuously to support ; and be always ready to assist In seeing then duly 
executed You are not to palliate re aggravate the offence 1 of your brethren ; but in the decisk of every trespass 
against on rules, you are to judge with candor, aimooish with friend hip, anl reprehend with justice. 

The study of the libera] arts, th.t valuable branch of education which tends so effectually to polish and ad m 
the Bind, is earnestly recotueivi.J to your coosideration 1 especially the science of geometry, which Is estab- 
lished at the basis of on art Geoosetry or Masonry (originally syoony us terms) being of a divine and moral 
nature, ta enriched with the most useful knowledge ; while It proves tee wonderful properties of Nature, it de a- 
onstrsles the mote important truths of morality. 

Yon best behavior and regular deportmen* have merited the honor willed we have now conferred ; and in y in 
new character it is eapected that you trill rvnfcrm to the principle! of the Order, by teadily persevering in the 
practice of every commend ible virtue. 

Such is the nature o' your engagements as a Fellow Craft, and to these duties you are bound by the m at 
■acred ties. 

Symbolism of the Fei.lowcraft Degree. — If the object of the* first degree lie to 
symbolize the struggle? of a candidate groping in darkness for intellectual light, that of 
the second degree represents the same candidate laboring amid all the difficulties that 
encumlrer the young beginner in the attainment of learning anil science. The Entered 
Apprentice is to emerge from darkness to light— the Fellow Craft is to e .me out of 
ignorance into knowledge. This degree, therefore, by fitting emblems, is intended to 
typify t 1 we struggles of the ardent mind for the attainment of trith — moral and intel- 
lectual truth — and above all, that Divine truth, the comprehension o r which surpassed! 
human understanding, and to watch standing is the middle chamber, after bis laborious 
ascent of the v. inding stairs, he ran only approximately by tb» receptiou of an imperfect 
and yet glorious reward, in the revelation of tliat “ hieroglyphic light which none hut 
craftsmen ever saw.” — Simons, 

Third Degree. — Iu the Third Degree, the last grand mystery in illuntratcd in a 
forcible manner, showing, by striking analogy, that the Master Mason can'.ot he deemed 
perfect in the glorious science, till, by the cultivation of his intellectual powers, he has 
grined such moral government of his passions, such serenity of mind, that in lonyinous 
apposition with Mastership in operative art, his thoughts, like his ac*ions, have become 
as useful as human intelligence will permit ; and that having passed through the trials 
of life with fortitude and faith, he is fitted for that grand, solemn and mysterious con- 
summation, by which alone he can become acquainted with tae great secret of eternity. 

MASTER MASON’S CHARGE. 

Brother : Your zeal for the institution of Masonry, the program, you have made in the mystery, and your con- 
formity to our regulations hare pointed you out as a proper object of our favor and esteem. 

You are now bound by duty, honor and gratitude, to be careful to your trust ; to support the diga-.’j of yot. 
character on every occasion, and to enforce, by precept and example, obedience to the tenets of the Order. 

In the character of a Matter Mat on, you are authorized to correct the errors and irregularities of yonr unin- 
formed brethren, and to guard them against a breach of fidelity. To preserve the reputation of the fraternity 
unsullied, must he your constant care ; and for this purpose it is your province to recommend to your inferior* 
obedience and submission ; to your equals, courtesy and affability ; to your superiors kindness and condescension. 
Universal benevolence you are always to inculcate ; and, by the regularity of your own behavior, afford the best 
example for the conduct of others less hi formed. The ancient landmarks of the Order, intrusted to your care, 
you are carefully to preserve ; and never suffer them to be infringed, or countenance a deviation from the estab- 
lished usages and customs of the fraternity. 
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Your virtue. honor uni fvpufvtion ue cooct-ued in supporting with dignity the character you now bear. Let 
no met re, tberefeie, make you swerve from your duty, riolate your rows, or betray your lru*t ; tut be true and 
faithf ul, and imitate the example of that celebrated artist whom you this evening represent Thus you rill 
vender yourself deserring of the honor which we hare conferred, and merit the ccnhdence that we hare repoied. 

Symbolism of the Master’^ Deoree. — The resurrection of the body and the 
immortalVy of the uoul have been fully impressed on the brother, but in order to fully 
comprehend and appreciate the intimate connection of the whole * * * system, by the 
relative dependence of its Sfiveral parte, we therefore briefly review tire teachings of the 
two preceding degrees, before entering upon the field of truth presented in the sublime 
degree of * * * * 

Your admission among * * * in a state of blindness and destitution, was emblematical 
of the entrance of all men upon this their mortal state of existence, when they, weak and 
helpless, nre necessarily dependent upon others for protection and life. 

As the noblest emotions of the heart are called forth by helpless infancy, so is the 
degree of * * * intended to inculcate the striking lesson of natural equality and mutual 
dependence. It taught you, in the aetive principles of universal beneficence and eharity, 
to seek the solace of yonr own distresses by extending comfort and consolation to your 
fellow-creatures in the hour of their affliction. It enabled you to free the mind from the 
dominion of pride and prejudice ; tolook beyond the narrow limits of human institutions, 
and to vie w in every son of Adam a brother of the dust. Above all and lieyond all, it 
taught you to bend with humility and resignation before the G. A. O. T. U. ; to dedicate 
to Him your heart thus purified from every malignant passion, and prepare your mind 
for the reception of truth and wisdom. 

Proceeding onward, still guided by the principles of brotherly love, relief and truth, 
you were passed to the degree of * * * * where you were enabled to coutemplate the 
intellectual faculties ; to trace them from their origin through the paths of heaven-bom 
science even to the throne of God Himself. The secrets of nature and the principles 
of moral truth were thus unveiled before you. You learned the just estimate of those 
wondrous faculties wherewith God has endowed the creatures formed after His own 
image, and you feci the duty He has imposed upon you of cultivating those divine attri- 
butes With unremitting rare and attention, that you may thereby be enabled to glorify 
Him mid render yourself a contributor to the happiness of mankind. 

To the man whose mind 1 ms thus been molded to virtue and science Nature presents 
one great aud useful lessou more, the knowledge, of himself. She loads you by contempla- 
tion to the dosing hours of your existence ; and when by means of that contemplation, 
she has condueted you through the various windings of this mortal life, she finally 
instructs you how to die. She leads yon to reflect upon your inevitable destiny, and 
prompts the inward monitor to say that death lias no sting equal to the stain of falsehood, 
and that the certainty of death at any time is better than the possibility of di-houor. 

Of this great principle * * * affords a glorious example in the unshaken fidelity and 
noble death of our G. M. II. A., whom you have this evening represented ; and I trust 
it will lie a lesson to ns all, should we ever be plaeed in a similar state of trial. 

And now, my Brother, let us symbolize the death of our G. M. H. A., and apply his 
preparation for and readiness in facing death to ourselves. 
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The legend in arms us that after he had drawn his designs upon the T. B., he was Met 
by thr*.- * * ’ *aah in turn more powerful and determined than the otner, who overturn* 
him, and finally took his life. 

Thue it with m m. Strong in youth and confident in his strength, he starts forth 
to execute the designs which he has drawn upon the great T. B. of his life; but at the 
verv outset he meet his first enemy, his * * * in his own evil passions — in envy, hate, 
licentiousness, aud debauchery — dofaciisg the beautiful mirror of hie soul by their bane- 
ful influences Bus these may be overcome ; and still, strong in faith ,snd hope, lie 
presses forward on life’s journey to meet his second and still stronger enemy, his * * * 
fitly represented by sorrow and misfortune, by disease or poverty, by the coldness of false 
friends or the hostility of open enemies. 

Weary ad faint from the conflict — still struggling for the right— upward looking 
with eye of faith, though these enemies be subdued, he meets in the evening of his days 
his third and terrible enemy— his * * * To him this enemy is death— death, from whom 
there can be no escape— death, before whom ail must yield, whether they be young, 
beautiful, or gifted— like * * * a relentless enemy, insisting upon having his victim! 

To the careless and thoughtless, the lesson would end hen . but the upright and 
true * * * may pursue it further, and apply it to the eternal salvation of his soul, so 
beautifnlly typified by the evergreen sprig of acacia, which teaches us that, although our 
frail hodief must sooner or later molder in the bo3om of our mother earth, yet through 
the merits of the divine promise contained in the G. L. of M. we may confidently 
hope that our souls will bloom in immortal green. 

B member, then, that as the body of our G. M. H. A. was buried in the rubbish of 
the Temple, so shall yours be buried in earth’s friendly bosom; as he was raised so 
likewise must you be raised— not, indeed, by the brotherly grip of an earthly 
master, hut at tlie awful command of Him who rules the heavens and the earth 
and in answer to whose summons and word graves will be opened, seas give up their 
dead, and all tlie profane and initiated will stand before His judgment-seat in the Grand 
Orient of the Universe, to render unto Him their dread account. 

Let, then, ray Brother, truth and justice, religion and piety, be your constant aim aud 
let the Tempte, which you have (in part) this evening raised, be so beautiful, o adorned 
w.th Chanty s choicest jewels, aud so acceptable to the All-seeing Eye, that when at the 
clo«e of a virtuous life, you arc summoned lienee by the Oranific Word, von mav be 
admitted to that glorious aud celestial Temple, that house not made with h ln da, 
whose architect is the G. M. O. T. U., whose throne is the eternal heaveus, .—Simona. 

BRIGHT VERSUS PARROT MASONS. 

An eminent authority on Masonry says that a Brother who commits to memory the 
questions and answers of the Catechetical lectures and the formulas of the ritual but 
l*ys no attention to the more important history and philosophy of our Grand Order, is 
a Parr- Mason, because he repeats what he has been taught by others without any con- 

ZZ 'll ITT*;. A MaSOn “ » fcigl. *pute and designated 

. — J?l >° u *" lr “. ' 1 “T'nn- require noun tiling dhuu tlmu a iu«r 

knowledge of the lectures to eoustitute a Bright Mason. 

Vol. v— 31 
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PRESENTATION OP THE APRON. 

My Brother s You again behold m< approaching you from the East with a lamb- 
ed Main ^ eml ' Iem of innooence a,id “>e dUtinymthed badge 

It may b that, in the coming years, upon your brad shall rest the laurel leaves of vic- 
tory; on your breast may hang jewels lit to grace the diadem of an Eastern potentate • 

Z’ 7 S 10 tl,e «»»»8 Hght,your ambitious feet may tread 

rounde r round the ladder that leads to fame in our myst ic circle, and ev e th< purple 

of our fraternity maj rest upon your honored shouldew ; but never again from mor tal hands 

srs'i nr *'*T u * d 8p j n,t ^ ^ **** » J through 

ie pearly gate*, all any honor so distinguished, so emblematical of purity and il 
pe,r«,o„,, l» tato-d upon „ ,1,1b which 1 c™f„. It 

throughout u hooonbl„ lift, ,„d ,t your droll, to bo plucri upon the coffin -blob 1, ,11 
contain jour earth y remains, aad with them laid beneath tbe silent dels of the valley 

Vf l A a ^w a ,“ d T tP f 8UrfaCe 1>C t0 y° u an e ver-present reminder of a “purity of 
|fe and rectitude of conduct,” a never-ending argument for * bier deeds, for 2.,er 

b,eVe “ entk An ? when at last your weaty feet shall have Ime 
to the end of their toilsome journey, and from your nerveless grasp shall drop for «ver 

L tSrtli f may the mxml of your life and actions be I pure an,! spotle* 
a, the fail smblems which I place within your ban, Is to-night. And when your trem 

MrtfonT h«f ta H aked . a " d ll0ne bef ° re the Gff8t Wh!te Throne, may! be your 
portionto bear from Him who s.ttotli as the Judge Supreme the welcome words : “ \V ,]] 

done, good and faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

A MASTER’S ADDRESS TO A YOUNG MASON 
You are now expected not only to attend tc the ordinary duties of you'r lodge but to 
bring into practice ,n your daily life and cond, * those pure principl , and moS Z> - 
; ings conveyed in the lectures and charges de ivered to you. As a Freeman more 
exiieet d of you than of other individual, who are not Masons, for Freemasonry ha, a 

lod mi l T 1 8 " g l 8tandard ’ a " d P rofesses t0 rece 've into its ranks only men of 
f™ 1 ” ? , ,T PUre P rinci P les * Hence, although those of the outer world 

mt. foolishly, may yen commit crime and sin, the world may excuse and forgive 
them; but if one who is known to l>e a Freemason departs from the straight path of 
virtue, lie i mt only brings disgrace upon himself, but the finger of scorn is pointed our 
noble institution and the honor and dignity of the Broth, rhood suffer by his conduct 
Never forget that you arc a Mason ; that you carry the honor and good name of the 
Craft ou your shoulders, and mdmvor to so regulate your life and conduct that it may b 
said of >ou that yon are one to whom the burdened heart may pour forth it, ,r v 

'° Se H . art 18 ” |ia,,,lrd h l benevolence. In short, to live and act as »n honest’ 
pnght and honorable man. Not the least important of your duties as a Mas, n is *o 
assr-f a hro i, r in distress. A’any brethren, //car, consider this duty fulfilled by «,». 

! lying the brother with a little money to carry him on his wav, or to help him oveJ a 
difficulty. 1 his is no doubt very commendable and necessary, but your Jmpalhu should 
embrace . much wider scope. Mason-, like other men, are ImetimI ?££ f th!d 
an 1 body, m their families or circumstances. In such cases vou are not to wail till the 
brother has appealed to you, but promptly tender to him yoL best counsel, Wort and 
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consolation. 8how him that lie has your kindest sympathy, and that in yon he has a 
[no>d to whom he cm confide his sorrow and rely upou for help aud support. In the 
coutae of your experience you say know a brother to be committing folly, injuring his 
gom tame, wnd bringing ipon himself the sneers md comments of the world. In such 
a case you are not to avoid him or pass him by a, if he did not concern yon, for it is 
your duty to speak to him kindly, but firmly-to remonstrate with him, to point out his 

ioT Z Te Tl U ’ !°„.? n , deaVOr 10 Ufi kim ff0ra h!s and restore him 

to his own self-respect and good living. He may or may not accept your counsel, but in 

" 7 f,’ Y° U TV!' 6 KUu ‘{ aCll0n of knowin « that have done your duty, and no on 

r;.r ,tT h, r e r ** the eftct ° f a - . ■* * 

In all these r narks, however, you are not to infer that your sympathy ,nd charity is o 
be confined to FVeemasonry only. Forfeit. We'teach yo“ P L moSh"gt 
principle, and expect you to practice them toall men in generol, but to a Mason in particular. 
In the eour eof yom experience you may be requests by a friend or acqu dntam to 

r*™ fe T aS “ raember 1 0f yo**!- H* Tins is a yuarfion of o^foviewTtta 
arge number of new members being initiated. In such a -ase I would ' Imonish you to 
act with great caution, and to remember that it is not sufficient qualification to d Uh 
! ’ ; ay J ^ .^i" 91 the character of such an individual. Masonry require 

W1 t h ” h ; Y0 " 8h0 " daSk your8clf the questions — What are his good air ides? 

What has he to recommend him? Is he on, whom yon . ,u d wish to be a m1„? 

W jo if idmitted would be a credit to your lodge and to the craft. One to whom , ~ u 
could give your confidence and respect, introduce into your family circle awl in anv »m 

E“J “ f’V T ? F undcr an y circumstances, you would not k tc take by th 

hand and acknowledge as a friend and brother ? y 

I' 'ZZ T Vn th T q ,T ti0n8 t0 y0 " r 8atisfBcti0n - the “ you may bring him for- 
' , ,e " y °" 9 ,0uld COn3,,lt an y of the brethren who may know him d ‘I e 
Matter of your lodge and be guided by their advice. Many individuals desirHo Time 
Freemasons from curiosity, or a wish to be with friends who are Freemasons I„ .ill 
rase, you should endeavor to learn the motives 0 f anyone wishing to join ,ui ranks and 
if you think he ,s troi-%, inform him that Maronry is , « a fni Ls ri.in" th^ h d " 
no, consist of unmeaning rites and ceremonies, but imposes serf u and , £m Aitfes and 
obligations, and lat no one can be admitted unless lie believes in a Supreme Ik imr So 
much and no more you may inform any candidate.-/,*, C. Smith, R G M. Illinois 

RITUAL OBSERVANCE. 

The ceremonies of Freemasonry are termed its ritual. It is not only solemnly rlo. 
ween m, n r <anous nations, languages, and customs. Its form is svmboli 

the selections of the objects of Charity. .-John M. Pmrson^P. UM, 
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PROFICIENCY A REQUISITE. 

Out of the requisite qualification for advuacement to a higher degree is suitable pro. 
fluency u the preoediog degree. Unfortunately, this qualification has not always been 
B | S i f nt v **«• In most of the Grand Lodges there is regulation, r^uirine 
t a ,t . tbl 3 * nd,lkt<! wbo Jasir ®d to be Mssed or ran 3, should be examined in o.J lodw 
'.m his proficiency in the preceding degree. This mlutary regulation is adhered to by 
those odges rho look rather to the quality than to the quantity of their members, and 
* no th.nl that a lodge had better consist of a few skilful, than many Ignorant members. 
-*®e ® IBB ? ***&»> dewing the necessity c/ due profitimey in it proper lighi Imre 
strengthened the ancient regulation by requiring members to be thoroughly conversant 
with the salient pon- of the Master’s degree, within a specially designated time. 

A newly installed Master created no little sensation among the members present by 
nfu mg £o pass an Entered Apprentice who was waiting for the second degree, because 
he had .m ^own proficiency in the preceding degree. That this eminently proper 
■Mtian should have excited comment proves that this lodge, like many others, must have 
, w ’® ' :oraewhat ,n «W»rd to the requirements of candidates, anti the Master is to 
be hyldy commended who takes a firm stand in this matter at the very outset of his 
administration. Every candidate should be required to give evidence of his proficiency 
by an ami nation in open lodge, and the sooner thb ruie is put in force in evarv lodge 

th letter it will be both for the lodge and for the candidates. 

The cantioc aud honest fear of the Fraternity lest any brother should assume the 
duties of a position whic he could not faithfully discharge, and which is, in our time, 
tanamount to a candidate’s advancing to degree for which he is not prepared, is again 
exhibited «n all the Old Constitutions. Thus in the Lansdowne Manuscript, whose date 
is referred to the aiddle of the sixteenth century, it is charge.’ “that no Masou take ou 
him no /ard s work, nor other man’s, but if (unless) he know himself well able to per. 
i rm the % ork, so that the ( raft have no slander.” The same regulation, and almost in 
lb. ame language, is to be found in all the subsequent manuscripts 

proficiency of officers is also an important requisite. No brother should accept 
o. ice in a lodge, unless fully qualified to perform its duties. An ignorant Master, mid 
unskilful Wardens, reflect discredit not only on their own lodge, but by their incapacity 
to explain the peculiar tenets of the order, on the whole fraternity. The Grand Lodge 
of Ireland adopted, on this subject, resolutions declaring, that no brother should he con- 
8,d ‘ red el . , S ,blfe for «r admissible to the office of Junior or Senior Deacon, until by strict 
examination in open lodge, he snail have proved himself able to administer the mvs- 
tems of initiation to a candidate in the first degree; nor for the office of Junior or Senior 
i arden, until, by a like examination he l proved that he is able to pa»s a candidate 
to the second degree ; nor for the office of Master, until he ha., proven his ability to 
enter, pass and raise a caudidate through the three degree- ,—3I. II Rice, P. O. 3 L, Indiana. 

THE PILLARS OF TIIE PORCH. 

It is generally thought that these pillars were made and erected only for or nr- men t, 
because they supported no building. Bn Abarbiuel’s conjecture is not improbable, that 
King Solomon lmd respect to the pillar of the cloud and the pillarof fire that went before 
., 1 ° 0 * ,ra,i conducting them in the wilderness, and was a token of the Divine 

I rovidenoe over them. These he set at the porch, or entrance of the Temple, J***, repre- 
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Beating the pillar of the cloud, and B*** the pillar of fire, praying and hoping that the 
Divine light and the cloud of His glory would vouchsafe to enter in there, and by them 
God mid Hi- providence would dwell aui mg them in this house. 

fhe pillars most remarkable in Scripture history were the two elected by King Solomon 
at the porch of the Temple, and which Josephus thus describes : “ Moreover, this Hirttn 
“•d® two aollow pillars,” whose outsides were of brass, and the thickness of the brass 
s-as our fingers’ breadth, and the height of the pillars was eighteen cubits (27 feet), and 
the circumference twelve cubits (18 feet); but there was cast with each of their chapiter*, 
lily work, that stood upon the pillar, and it was elevated five cubits (7* feet), round 
*hor which there was network interwoven with small palms math of bra**' and covered 
the lily work. To this also were hung two hundred pomegranates, in two rows. One of 
the se pillars he set at the entrance of the porch ai the left (or North) and called it B***, 
which denotes strength, and t he other at the right (or South} and called it J***, denoting— 
to e8t ? b l , ‘ sh » and when take i together they allude to a promise made by God uuto David, 
that in Strength he would establish his Kingdom.” 

8 demon did not simply erect them as ornaments of the temple, but as memorials of 
' ^ re P‘‘ at « 1 promises of support to his people of Israel. And thus were the Jews, in 

pasting through the porch to the temple, daily reminded of the abundant promises of God, 
and inspired with confidence in his protection and gratitude for his many acts of kindness 
to Ill's chosen people. 

JACOB'S VISION. 

The theological ladder that Jacob, in hie vision, saw extending from earth to heaven ■ 
the three principal rounds of which are denominated Faith, Hop and Charity, which 
admonish us to have fiith in God, hope in i. .mortality, and charity to all mankind. 

Faith.— The old lectures say, that Faith is the foundation of justice, the bond of unity 
and chief support of society ; we live and walk by faith ; by it we have an acknowledge^ 
oient of a angrier being, have access to the throne of grace, are justified, accepted, and 
finally received. A true Christian faith is the evidence of things not seen, the substance 
of t lings hoped for; this maintained, and well answered by walking according to our 
Uasomc professions, will turn faith into a vision, and bring us into that blessed mansion 
a iove, where the just exist in perfect Miss to all eternity ; where we thall be eternally 
happy with God, the grand geometrician of the universe, whose Son died for us, and rose 
igain that we might lie justified through faith in his mast precious blood. 

Hope.— Hope is an anchor of the soul, both sure and s adfast ; then let a firm reliance 
ot the A mug ty s goodness animate our endeavors, and b'e us to fix our hope within 

the limits of His most gracious promises, so shall suc< nd us ; if we believe a thing 

impossible our dcspondenc may render it ao, but if v persevere to the end, we shall 
anally overcome all difficulties. 

Charity. This is the brightest ornament of our .Masonic profession. Happy is the 
brother who hath sown n hit heart the seeds of benevolence, the produce of which will 
be charity and love. He envieth not his neighbor, lie beKeveth not a tale when reported 
»y a slanderer, he forgiveth the injuries of men, and blotteth them out from his recollect- 
ion. Whoeve. would emulate the character of a good and worthy Mason ought ev r to 
be ready to a^ ist the needy as far as lies in his power; and if, in the most pressing time 
of necessity, he does not withhold a liberal hand, the most heartfelt pleasure will reward 
hw “bors, and the produce of love and charity will most assuredly follow. 
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THE FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES. 

They are Temjxranee, by which we leara to govern the passions FnrtH.ut. . . ■ , 

zzsrs “~ ui *«■»* <* ®«i • 

Temper vnce is that due re traint upon our affections and passious which reno Jd, P 
Masons. “ " tly fcul ‘j cct lum 40 t,le contempt and detestation of ,11 good 

”rZ?£t 

— — —u ~ 

Prudence teaches us to nfulate our lives and actions agreeably to the dictates of 

2°"’ sa t 1 y wl,ich we wisc,y ^ pS? detcrLitT.;, 

things re atn e to our present as well as to our future happiness. This virtue ihould L 

5k rixti t “rr «* ^» e -. - <a“« 

le in the i<xlg», but also when abroad in the world; it should be particularly 
attended to in all strange and mixed companies, never to let fall the least sig . token or 
word, whereby the secreto of Masonry might be unlawfully obtained. 

USTICE is that standard, or boundary of right, which enables us to render to every 

irin /aw bu 0 ; Ts tl 11 StinC ‘ i0U ' ^ VirtUe iS n0t ° uIy ~ tent *“• divine and 
l uma,, laws but is the very cement and support of civil society; and as justice in a 

evprv M° nmre ’ C0n9t,tutes . the i aI 'y food nia 'i, so it should be the invarinbte practice of 
every Mason never to deviate from the minutest principles thereof. 1 

THE FIVE SENSES OF HUMAN NATURE. 

An analysis of the Human Faculties is next given in this section, in which the five 

% 3 £ 5 “ ”** ■» Mm m » « 

Heabi.no is t hat sense by which we distinguish sounds, and are capable of euiovimr all 
the agreeable charms of music. Byitwea, enabled * enjoy the^uLTSy 

and d«!2'wl.iT tr ,,in “ ,U “ f ° ea< ' h ° ther ° Ur thoB « hte «*d intention— our purposS 
and dre res, while thus onr reason is capable of exerting its utmost power and enlrgy 

tha? e Znlfbe ^ V the < nation of this ^ 

“ r s ; rw€,ve *•*—*■■« *»<**• ^***^01 

Searing ;S? bv a ™ 1 °“ f ^ FoP th « P»^ " • are endowed with 

SEFm is’ that L^' CX t r - T 0f i° U " ratl .° mi P ° Wer8 ’ °' ,r lM *PP i,,es8 ®ay be complete. 
rf«,K Wp are orTatio Wed '* t "'?'» h <#**• » «• iastant of time, wilhout 

tore 7ud Si ? T’ V ' P ; W a T lca ,n Int "e array, figures of the most stately itruo 

■' U M “ le < ^ reeab,e varw ‘y di -Pl»yed in the landscape of Nature. By this sense 
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we find our way in tlie pathless ocv traverse tL'.e globe of earth, determine its dgnre 
and dimeusions, and delineate any region or quarter of it. By it we measure the jilau- 
etaiy orbs, and make new discoveries iu the sphere of the fixed stare. Nay, more ; by it 
we perceive the tempers and dispositions, the passions and affections of our fellow- 
creatures, when they wish most to conceal them : so that, though the tongue lie and dis- 
semble, the countenance would display the hypocrisy to the discerning eye. Iu fine, the 
rays of light which administer to this sense are the most astonishing parts of the animated 
creation, and render the eye a peculiar object of admiration. 

'■ h at: the faculties, sight is the noblest. The structure of the eye and its appurten- 
ances evince the admirable contrivance of Nature for performing all its various external 
and internal motions; while the variety displayed in the eyes of different auimals, suited 
10 their several ways of life, clearly demonstrates this organ to be the masterpiece of 
Nature’s work. 

Feeling is that sense by w hich we distinguish the different qualities of bod ies ; such as 
heat and cold, hardness and softness, roughness or smoothness — figure, solidity, motion 
and extension. 

rhese three senses— Hearing, Seeing and Feeling — are deemed peculiarly essential 
among Masons. 

Smelling is that s» nse by which we distinguish odors, the various kinds of which con- 
vey Jifferent impres»ions to the mind. Animal ami vegetable bodies, while exposed to the 
air, continually send forth effluvia of va«t subtlety, as well in the state ot life and growth, 
as in the itate of fermentation and putrefaction. These effluvia, being drawn into the 
nostrils with the air, are the means by which all bodies are smelled. Hence it is evident 
that there is a manifest apiiearance of design in the gnat Creator’s having planted the 
orgnn of smell in the inside of that canal through which the air constantly passes in 
respiration. 

Tasting enables us to make a proper distinction iu the choice of our food. The organ 
of this sense guards the eutrance of the alimentary canal, as that of smelling guards the 
'anal of respiration. From the situation of both these organs, it is plain that they were 
intended by Nature to distinguish wholesome food from that which is na iseous. Every- 
thing that enters into the stomach must undergo the scrutiuy of tasting; and by it we are 
cajiable of discerning the changes which the same body undergoes in the different com- 
positions of art, cookery, chemistry, pharmacy, etc. 

Smelling and tasting are inseparably connected ; and it is by the unnatural kind of 
life men commonly lead in society, that these senses are rendered less fit to perform their 
natural offices. 

On the mind, all our knowledge must depend. Vi hat, therefore, can lie a more proper 
subject for the investigation of Masons? By anatomical dissection and observation, we 
become acquainted with the body; but it is by the anatomy of the tuiud alone we discover 
its jiowere and principles. 

r ° " um U P tllf whole of this transcendent measure of God’s bounty to man, we shall 
add, that memory, imagination, taste, reasoning, moral perception, and all the active 
powers of the soul, preseut a vast and boundless field for philosophical disquisition, which 
Uir exceed human inquiry, and are peculiar mysteries, known onlv to Nature and to 
Nature's God, to whom wc and all are indebted for creation, preservation, and every 
blessing we enjoy. * 
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THE TOB^SEVEN-TII PROBLEM OF EUCLID EXPLAINED. 

S 01 M ** >nt 7 the philosopher Uughi mathematic in tbs 

F^ptmn Capital .bout 300 years B. C., util in hia time the river Nik overflowed so tar 
th^tmany, dwellings of U p v tt of V gypt were deriroyed. Euclid instructed 

Tt. Jt 1 1 !!! m ' ght7 walk ^ di “M *° top the progress of the wakT 
.. T5 measured out >e land, into partitions, ao that each man might asoer-' 

toin-.s^own property. Euclid ruly gins to Masonry the name of Geometry. 

ir STfr^r pr0hle , m 0f Euclid ’ a fire ^ which bs. been adopted as a symbol 
in the Jfa .. degree, » thus enunciated. “In any right angled triangle, the Square 
w hieh is described upon the ide suhtending the right angle, is equal to the squares 
* * nb * l *F> n the 8,d f wl |ich contain the right angle » This interesting probtaL, on 
account of ite great ut.hty in mating calculations, and drawing plans for huildin®, is 
aonn time s called the CurpenUr'a theorem.” 

For the demonstration of this problem, the world is indehted to Pythagoras, who it is 
-»id was so elated after making the discovery, that he made an offering of a hcatomb, 
or a sacrifice of a hundred oxen to the gods. The devotion to learning which this 

SoST 8Ct Z ’ ,n Mi " d ° f the ancient P hilo# °P h#r . indue d J/oeona to 

adopt the problem as a memento, p Acting them to be lovers of the arts and science-. 

vlur-e perpendicular is 3, and whose hypothec use 
r a demonstration of this problem, was, according 
yed by the Egyptian priests, und hence it is callets 
lu Sygttone Metrbpte dot Ancicrut Egypti n*,” the 
’ • rT. . %yptiaus, the symbol of universal nature, the ba«e 

r e ma e principle; the perpendicular, Iaia, or the female priu- 

T vJil .r r!' 1 " the!r 8 °"’ ° r the P^ 00 * < f the ‘wo principles, 
They added t lat 3 was the first perfect odd immlier, that 4 was the rquare of 2, the firet 

even number, and that 5 was the result of 3 and 2. 

n,ade a 6til1 more in, P° rtw >t 086 of this triangle. It was the 
« i daid of all their measures of extent, and was applied hy them to the huilding of the 

fn T fi hC T “"‘’I! 68 f x l i OIBard , on the E g-'P tian Vstem of measure,, published 

te magnificent work of the French savan on Egypt, lias placed us completely in 

passion of the uses made hy the Egyptians of this/oriy-ser^A problem of Euclid, and 
of the triangle which formed the diagram by which it was demonstrated. 

. r;,r'l Within * ", ircle a tri “* ,e * whose perpendicular shall be 300 parte, whose 
. hall lit 400 parts, and whose liypothe nuse shall be 500 parte, which of course bear 
he same proportion to racl. other a, 3, 4 and 5; then, if we let a perpendicular fall f rom 
he angle of he p rpendicular and base to the hypothenuse, and extend it through the 

hypothenuse to the nrcumference of the circle, this chord or line will be equal t< 430 

partS ’ !“ d the two segments of the hypothenuse, on each side of it, will be found equal, 
respectively, to 180 and 320. From the point where this chord intersects the hypo- 
fk nose, let another line fall perpendicularly to the shortest side of the triangle, and this 
me wi equal to 144 parts, while the shorter segment, formed by its junction with the 
perpendicular ide of the triangle, will be equal to 108 parts. Hence, w may derive the 
following mepsure* from the diagram : 500,480,400,320,180, 144 and 108, and all 
these withou the slightest fraction. Supposing, then, the 500 to be cubits, we have the 
measure of the base of the great pyramid of Memphis. Iu the 400 cubits of the base of 


i r i 

The triangle, whose base is 4 pa 
is 5, ami which would exactly ser 
to Plutarch, a symbol frequently 
hy M. Jomard, in his “ Expot; 
Egyptian triangle. It was, with 


f 
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the triangle, we have the exact length of the Egyptian stadium. The 320 give us the 
ex *°t number of Egyptian ewbits contained in the Hebrew and Babylonmu stadium, 
t tadiuz of Ptolemy is represented by the 480 cubit®, or length of the line falling 
from the light angle to the circumference of the circle, through the hypothenuie. The 
number 180, which expre~e» the mailer segment of the hypothenuae, being doubled, 
will give 360 cubits, which will be the stadium of Cleomedes. By doubliug the 144, ‘hr 
result will be- 288 cubits, or the length of the stadium of Archimedes, and by doubling 
the 108, we produce 211 cubits, or the precise value of tho lesser Egyptian stadium. In 
tbw manner, we obtain from this triangle all the measures of length that were in use 
among th< Egyptians; and since this triangle, whose sides are equal to 3, iand 5, was the 
very oue that most naturally would be used iu demonstrating the forty-seventh problem 
oi Euclid ; and since hy these three fide** the Egyptians symbolized Osiris, Id.., and 
Horus, or he two producers nd the product, the very principle, expressed in symbolic 
~S u **> e » con *f*fuha the terms of the problem .os enunciated by Pythagoras, that 
the ® am [ the r ^aref of the two sides will produce the square of the third, we have no 
reason to doubt that the forty -seventh problem was perfectly known to the Egyptian 
pri» sts, and by them communicated to our Brother, the great Pythagoras. 

old lecture » teli us, at this figure depends on the connexion of several lines, 
angles aud riangles, whicls form the whole, so Frcrmnsonry depends on the unanimity 
and integrity of its members, the inflexibility of their charitable' pursuits, and the 
immutability of the principles upon which the society is established. The position is 
•:k ir, and therefore in a synthetical sense, we demonstrate that some of our brethren from 
th« ir exalted situation in life, may be considered as standing on the basis of earthly blur, 
emblematic of the greater square which subtends the right angle. Other s whom Provi- 
dence hath blessed with means to tread on the flowery meads of affluence, are descriptive 
of the squares which ptand on the sides that form the right angle. The several tria ngles 
inscribed within the squares are applicable to those happy beings who enjoy every social 
comfort, and never exceed the bounds of mediocrity. Those who have the heartfelt 
satisfaction of administering to the wants of the indigent and industrious, muy he com- 
pared to the angles which surround and support the figure; whilst the lines which form 
it, remind us of those unfortunate brethren who, by a series of inevitable events, are 
incapable of providing the common necessaries of life, until aided by assistance.— FAitvr. 


THE VARIOUS DEGREES OF FREEMASONRY. 

In order to make the matter more easily understood, we will say that the Masonic 
institution is built very much after the following plan. For the purpose of illustration 
wv will take the letter “Y,”the main perpendicular stroke of which embraces all that 
there is, or ever wan, of Ancient draft Matonry, to- wit; the first three degrees of the 
Symbolic or Blue Lodge, are known os the 

1. Entered Apprentice Degree. 2. Fellow Craft Degree. 

3. Master Mason Degree. 

These three degrees are th foundation, upon which the great Masonic edifice is erected. 

,, ***»"* thom > ■ brother is jnat as “ high up ” in Masonry as he can ever become 
— he is a Master Mason. 
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mSl TLTLh T “ “ PW™* science, and Mason* are constant 

E~? ^ ^ . In ® rder lhut th ‘V “ay Twelve that for which they «elt, fa* warn 

" ' < * m ’ e,tber of which, «• fart, If they ao desk®, may be Uken 

vis., tl. i rk Bite or the Ancient Amptfd Soottisii Bite. ' 

Should he e- ^idatr. in quest of Maeonio light elect to go by the Feri Rite, he would 
chmh up ward by ^ne o the fork* of the letter “Y.” Should he prefer the Anci, ft 
Ac ,pted Scottish Bite rout , lie w mid pursue hu journey by the othe fork of the “Y” 

“ M<lMer Warranted Lodge,., ling, dstand- 

ng. or lus petd'oi 1 cannot be received in either. Both wap are good— neither better 
ban the other-end after completing the journey by either route hearrivea at the same 
level vts that of the 32d. degree A. A. 8. Bite or that of n K. T. York Bite, and is then 
e hgihle t, apply for membership in the great social dub, known as the “Ancient Arabic 
Order l -.Ues of the Mystic Shrine,” for North America, whose membership is compo . 

Z '** f 8 0r ? J ' A ; 8 - Rite Ma8on *- right herr ve desire to b?tS 
tmctly understood as aymg that the Shrine is not Jfosomy at all, neither is it in anv 

““S, 1” m “ "* W K ”* b “ *«l*r « mi.p TZ.1 

Sapprni., ft, , rt. «l«» tk, York Rite, 1„ „„ M , m , „ . 

Royal Anh faeone to rec ive the Capitular degree*?, which consist of : ^ 3 

4. Mark Master Mason. 6. Fa t Master. 6. Most Excellent Master. 

7. Koval Arch Mason. 

, 1 then *» ?* i g iblc to a PP‘J * * Council of Boyal and Select Master, of toe 

Cryptic degrees, »nd if accepted, would receive the following degrees: 

8. Boyal Master. 9. Select Master. 

10. Super Excellent Master. 

Should he then dmire to reach the ajie x of American Masonry, he would apply for 
ing^jrdmT “ * ° >Mmamkr » * where he would rec eive the foL ” 

11. Red Crop s Knight. 12. Knight Templar. 

13* Knight of Malta. 

he has now reached file end of his Masmtic journey by way of the York or American 

U.te. Should he desire to ascend the other fork of the “ Y,” i e the A A pv 

-h, T b.« raUrf ft d .„ t, K , plyi! f „ 

when the following degrees are conferred : J J ’ 

8 4 i n S? i M r J t !. Vf?eCt M f Pr - 6 - Intim,te ^tary. 7. Provost and Judge, 

8 Intendant of the Building. 9. Master Elect of Nine. 10. Me, ter Elect of Fifteen 

triTo imsl. 11 Grand MasterArci '^- i3 - *■*>»* 

heriZ^wV^ T ker ’ 8 7 9ti , tUti ° n i8 fUjrKed eno,, S h t0 llave withstood the foregoing, 
hethen petitions for membership in a Council of Princee of Jerusalem and the Cfa^r 
K »«. Cron: which confers the following degrees : 

15. Knight of the East, or Sword. 16. Prince of Jerusalem 17 KmVht tu 
East and West. 18. Knight of Bare Croix, de H. R. D. M ght ° f th * 
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The next itep is the following degrees : 

19 . Grand Pontiff. 20. Ma ter Ad vitam. 21. Patriarch Noochite. 22. Prince of 
Li ban us. 23. Chief of the Tabernacle. 24. Prince of the Tabernacle. 25. Knight of 
tin Sr. aen Seipene. 26. Prince of Mercy. 27. Commander of the Temple. 28. Knight 

4 ^ Knight °* St * An<lrew - 30. ti»nd Elect Knight Kadosh, or Knight of 

tl'e White and Black Eagle. 31. Grand Inspector Inquisitor Commander, and the 
32d. sublime Prince of tht, Royal {Secret. 

Th«?e degrees, from the 19th inclusive, are conferred in a body designated os a CW 
ndory of Prinosa of the Koyal Secret. 

The seeker after Masonic light who has gone thus for has now receive.; all eflhe 
<%r«* that the ordinary man can obtain. There is one more degree: 33d. Soerreian 
Gmnd Inspector General. 

latter degree is the but, and is given in the Iwdy called the S Supreme Council, 

• hich is the administrative head of the Kite. It, unlike the others, cannot be obtained 
upon addic tion and payment of a fee. The SJd dnjree is conferred upon a very 
urn-* « number, and then only as a special mark of appreciation of meritorious service in 
the Masonic vineyard, and the aspirant for this distinguished honor must first be ream- 
mended for tile distinction. 

The Degrees in this Rite are not innovations on pure symbolic Masonry, but art 
rather d.xniraliont , , and as such are full of instructive speculation, combining many tradi- 
tions of great snfi red to Mason.,, shedding great light on the object of the Institution. 
Good fwsition and high moral character are indisjienRable requisites for admission as a 
Mem ;r of the Rite. All party spirit and cabal in any Chapter, Council, or Lodge, is 
expressly forbidden under pain of expulsion. 

To the foregoing, we may add, as a bit of gratuitous advice to prospective petitioners 
who contemplate climbing upward and onward nj»on “the ladder which leads to fame in 
our Mystic Circle,” never judge a mail’s ability or worth by the number of di-gravs he 
has receded; never form an estimate of a mail’s character from the nuinlier or size of the 
l>adges and jewel, with which he may see fit to adorn his person, and always remember 
that the three degrees first mentioned in this article, coupled with a firm and steadfast 
determination to live up to the lessons received in them and /n-nrthe them upon every 
jiossible occasion ill all your dealings with mankind, arc absolutely all that are required 
to make a man a full-fledged Master Mason in every sense cf the term. 

THE RELIGION OF FREEMASONRY. 

F 'reemasonry does not profess to interfere with the religious opinion of its members 
t asks only for a declaration of that simple and universal faith, in which men of all 
nations aud all sects agree— the belief in a God in his sii|>crintcndiug providence. Beyond 
this it docs not venture, but haves the minds of its disciples, on other and sectarian 
pu.ats, perfectly untrammelled. This is the only religious qualification required of a 
candidate, but this is most strictly demanded. The religion, then, of Masonry, is pure 
th ism, on which its different menders engraft their own peculiar opinion ; but they are 
not permitted to introduce them into the lodge, or to connect their truth or falsehood with 
the truth of Masonry. 
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i 7 01 1 L<X,Se0,, ^ ‘he Mother Grand 

'Z L fo , J ’ r,nft rb * t ev "7 *“•■»» oftne Craft mu.t obey the 

He Of T . **," ’ be wm ne ' ,8r •tlieiet nor » 

Ii*i 4 l>ber no. ic of all meu, should best understand that God -eeth Dot a. man 

•eeth , for man wkewi at th nitwatd apjwamnoe, but God looketh to the iearL A 

Maeon m the tfore, partieul urly bound, Mr er to act against the dictate of hi, :. nrr 

I«t a man r hgion, or mode of worship, he tchai it may ]»> is »- «. » e *u 

order provultd he believe in the glorious Architect of hcawn and earth ,nd » a 
r"! • ut j * f ■"*%• Mmou. unite with the virtu, « of L 

Ann and piling 1 «nd of fraternal love; they are taught to view tlm £ors of SaTkind 
with wmpamon, and to drive, by the purity of their own iduct, tHTm^te tle 
*^ llen ” ot J h> fwth th *y m V pome*. Thus Mammri, h the centre of nnion 

* ,d ^ ?, W neani of conciliating ftfendririp ,a,onpt 
h ° mu *t Jtwwise have remained ut perpetual distance.”— ^ ^ 

REASONS WHY WOMEN CANNOT BECOME MASONS. 

T he » is pettoipi no m ©re cogent reason for the obloquy and derision cast at Free- 
mason., than that the fair sex are torbiddeu admission into the Order. No one doubt- 

Zzttzz&r — vzsz-zizz 

tre fully eeneibl. of the fact that no society of men can be so agreeable and 
{’ eaaant as v lien the more gentls and genial eez are united with them in reuderin life 

rXeiZ Z £?" * nV ’ ,V,al i0Ciety ’ "*** 8lsou,d we *« k the® to join 

f. more’ “rnTa^^ZJof Z ? ‘ f 

" b ' H # 7* iu «j n a l ho] y “““ere. You require nucl attention lirLin.ttog m ^ 
engage all our thoughts while in your presence, when you often turn S 
t iphvate heir hearts. Your spell once on us, we are fit for nothing but admiration 4 
yourselves an., devotion to your wishes ; hence all labor must re * | B your beMk 

!Z"£ fcr hmw r«» *. — 

The world belies us when it says it is because you cannot keep a secret that vou are 
not admitted. Now none know better than Masons that this fe false. We will allow 
th *t you may enjoy a little tittle-tattle aow and then and like it t f II , 

»■••*«—**•***- i«£ 

"f 1 * 1 '<®*,wbid. o»*h< M to t* saokm at, m „„ „„ , 

* W °.T« Ili ” “M— »Ori»to^w d. 1 .*»TiLrZ 

a-, aur meetings. All Masonr know the good old -jong: 

What mortal can more the ladies adore, 

Jhan a free and an accepted Mason. 

But, seriously, Masons cannot admit Indies. They were not made for Masonry. 
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Ought wometi t0 be obliged to mix mortar, carry the hod, go op hidden in crinoline 
with n<wty bricks ! Certainly not. God made dear womau for a hr mote nobk pur> 
P 0 "' * *>>a«lc woman as a helpmeet for man ; and this mean.*, as a comforter, roo- 

mier, friend of man. Man, it i» ordered, shall work. He U to cat his bread by the 
•we it of hi brow. But whilst toiling nnd doing work suited to man, woman should be 
at her peculiar work, rendering his home happy, looking after the man’s household, and 
receiving him after his daily toil is over with a giad heart and chr rful countenanw, 

And which is tlio more honorable post for a woman? That which she wishes to 
occupy, or the happy and usetul one that has pleased her Maker to place her in?— P. O. 
Dutt, P. D. D. G. IT. frugal. 

SO MOTE IT BE. 

It m ans unity born of harmony, which i- the key to heavenly enjoyment. It says 
we hav set together 011 the level, and profit has been its fruit; that we are better men 
for so do g, and as little make up our natural triple, po the*s meetings from time to 
time build up our spiritual. It should be our a to make these words golden. Let 
imi be an oho from the heart They are u bent . -tion born of a charity which has its 
mstenance trom a wc.-ld unseen by mortal eyes and is the source of all induration. For 
more than a century Isas this Masonic saying be a borne heavenward as incense. We 
irust, as the yearn roll by, they will bo dearer, as the sun of that land of rest begins to 
sited its lustre over the mountain peaks which look upon a landscape where aweary 
foot-fall is uc’-er heard and tears and sighs are aliens. Ameu. SO MOTE IT BE 

THE MORAL DUTIES OF A MASON. 

“ First - ' ur Institution instructs us in onr duty to the Great Artificer of the universe ; 
directs us to behave ourselves as becomes creatures to a Creator; to be satisfied with His 
dispensations, vud always to rely upon Him whose wisdom cannot mistake our happiness, 
whose goodness cannot contradict it. 

“ 11 d,rect * u8 t0 bo peaceable subjects, to give no umbrage to the civil powers, and 
nevei to lie concerned in plots and conspiracies against the Well-being of the nation ; and 
as political matters have sown the so ds of discord amongst the nearest relations and most 
intimate friends, we are wisely enjoined in our assemblies never to speak of them. 

“It instructs us in our duty to our neighbor; teachec us to injure him in none of his 
connections, and in all our dealings wit: him to act with justice and impartiality. It 
discouragem defamation ; it bids ns not to circulate any whisper of infamy, improve any 
liint of suspicion, or publish any failure of conduct. It orders ? to lie faithful to onr 
inists ; to deceive not; to be above dissimulation ; to let the Words of our mouths be the 
thoughts of our heart?, and whatsoever we promise religiously to perform. 

‘ It teaches inviolable secrecy ; forbids us to discover our mystic rites to the unen- 
" btened, or to betray the confidence of a brother. It warms our hearts with true phil- 
anthropy, with that philanthrope which directs us never to permit a wretched fellow 
feature to pa.« by till we have presented him with the cup of consolation, a . ’ have made 
him drink copious draughts of the heart-reviving milk of human kindness. It makes 
us lovers of order? stifles enmity, wrath aud dissension, nnd nourishes love, peace, fricndL 
an< * evet 7 ®oc»l virtue ; it tell us to seek onr happiness in the happiness we bestow, 
and to love our neighbors as ourselves. 
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“ It inform* ns that we are all children of one father: that man is an infirm 
lued creature, who pans, away like a shadow; that he is hastening to that pll£ 
titles and distinctions are no, considered; where the trap,dngs of pride will 

SiT»2k T" 8l0Be , liaVe the f “ oft'-’ > tint.* instructed^ we Twofeas 

J at mem ,s - .e only proper distinction. We are not to aunt our* Ives upon our *5 

e late- toTT* f ] 'f* . 0U . rwlvTS with humility; to condecend to men of low 
Ji * r, * ml of nlent ,n whatever rank we find it. We are connected with 

man of th. 7 ■«! i" lodge (though our Institution deprive- no 

man of the honor due to l,. s dignity or character) we rank a bMhren on a level and 

kind !, l f- s T! T * WretC \ We hauU Moa & to tbe **** Eternity of ’man- 

" r ; “ J ’ “ 18 t0 p,, PI M,rt the distressed, and patroniz the negle *ed 

e J 12 r “\ ih r °, uwelves of C,, " fine ‘ 1 a,ld b %°ted notions («* retiree of so ™ 
enwl persecutions), and teaches us that humanity is the soul of all religions We never 

T’J'l t “A""” in ~ <-*«*». tarf <• * r,J' nuHr 

the m d), and, as Masons, we believe that in every nation he that fearetiT Him and 
worketh righteousness ,s accepted of Him. All Masons, therefore, whether Christian 
7/<«mre, or Mahometans, who violate not the rulcof right written by the Almighty upon 

Z Z r w 8 WC » e d,ffer01lt rom,s * we a * ! not to be angry with each other 

. a nn. We mean all to travel to the same place; wo know that the end of onr 
jtairney » the sane ; and we are all affec tionately to hope to meet in the lodge of peril , t 

ableT Him w i° W - °™f y J 8 a " I " stit,,tiou fraught with sentiments like these; how agree 

“iTiSn, W ,.r tCd “ “ thr ° ,,e ° f mere ^ to Go<1 who is no respecter of p eZZ 
It instructs us likewise in onr duties to ourselves ; it teaehes us to set just boVnds to 
desires; to put a eurb upon our sensual apatites; to walk uprightly J 
Our order excludes women. Not because it is unwilling we should pay a proper 
uponl,.!' L,n y T 9 T U 4 ' ‘!' e “^valuable gift that Heaven tm bested 
sl^y and t YE. 7” !“"* 81 ' ch a « the laws of conscience, 

destro/the pea 3 US for momentar y gratifications not to 

qramhJand rich 7 \ "7 t: ' ke °' V!I - V tl,e ha PP in <*s (a happiness with u-hirh 

united bvT r® e compared) which those experience whose hearts are 

u ted by love ; not to profane the first an, I most holy Institution of „ ture. To enjoy 

T n8S H 7 d ' V c‘- lwHefiw,,cc « il Ml * m > in v!rt,lc «»d obedience ; but it bid- us 
avoid the allurements of intemperance, whose short h, „rs of jollity arc follow^ ill 

ions ajs o pan* and dejection ; whose days turn to madness, and lead to diseases and 
o. oath. Such are the duties wliieh our Institution (caches us and Masonry— the hear mly 
genius seems now to address ns as follows • * 7 

'xsz ~ 

society agreeable. In the most strikmu manner 1 * " " e»erj thing is found in it that can make 

tools and implements of architecture and evervth n “l > t "“° * C ‘ W,th P r < I™'/ * n every station of life. The 
to convey to you the strongest m..r I truths i 7 ”° 5< ’"’ 1 '“'j* conln,ed to ! D * os * expressive symbols 

not contented with the name only of Fr emaSuw IbTT 1 * ,r " : ’° r ‘ IOnalle 10 f our instruction. Be 
indeed. Think no, « hat It is « utaltoZHL . *' ,h ^ ™ “"<1 honorable badge.be Mason, 
th- . ceremonies, in such an Institution as mine, are ruTTh 1 ^ ^ t h *’.' * ppoin,td i 

‘“d ‘here «e weightier matters . Inch you must not om To t m! ‘n, i . 7 , *»' <* '<• 
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•• I command you to late your neighbor ; stretch forth the h ind of relief to him if he be in necessity; if he be 
Id danger, run to his assistance ; teii him the truth if he be deceived ; if he he unjustly reproached and neglected, 
(Xtinfoit his sonl, and soothe it to tranquillity. You cannot show your grrtitude to your Creator in a more unieble 
light than in your mutual regurd for each other. 

“ Taaght as you are by me to root out bigoted notions, have eharitv for the religious sentiments of all mankind ; 
nor think the mercies of the Kither of ell the families of the earth, of that Ileing whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain, are confined within the narrow limits of ary parliculai sect or religion. 

•‘Pride not yourselves upon your birth— it is c: no consequence of what parents any man is bom, provided he 
be a man of merit ; nor your ht mors— th ore the objects of -.•wry and impertinence, and must ere long be laid 
in the dust; nor your riches- they canno giatify the wauls theyceate; but be meek, and lowly of heart. I 
•educe all conditions to a pleasing and rat i tal « gjaiity ; pnde v, , not made for man, and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. 

" I “ m 1 ot ft |oom r »nd austere. lame ra-rl w o f morality, but not a gloomy and severe one ; for I strive to 
c Oder It lovely to you by the charms of pleasures whiur .car- 10 sting behind ; by tuiral music, rational joy, 
* nd ‘•““l*'”' 1 b,d y° u «* to •» fr " m Iht pleasures of societv, or innocent enjoyments ; to abst in 

from them IS to frustrate the intentions of Iiovidt.ee. I enjoin you not to consecrate your hours to solitude. 
Society is the true hhere of human virtue ; and no life can be pleasing to God hul what is useful to man. On 
every festival, in which well pleased, >»v sons, I see you assembled to honor me-be happy. Let no [lensive look 
t fane he general joy ; let sorrow cease ; let none be wretched ; and let pleasure and her bosom friend, mend 
this six lal board. Pleasure is a stranger to every malignant and unsocial passion, and is formed to expand to 
exhilarate, to humanize the heart But he is not to lie met with at the table of turbulent festivity; he disclaims 
ail connections with indecency or excess, and declines the society of riot roaring in the jollity of his heart. A 
sense of the dignity of human nature always accompanies him, and he admits not of anything that degrades it. 
Temperance and cheerfulness are his bosom friends; and at the social lioard, where he never refuses his presence, 
thes.- friends are always placed on his right hand and on his left ; during the time he generally addresses himself 
to cheerfulness till temperance demands his attention. On your festivals, I say, be happy ; but remember no 
and always remember, you are sVasons, and act in such a manner that the eyes of the censorious, ever fixed upon 
you, may see nothing in your conduct worthy of reproot The tongue of the slanderer, always ready to revile 
you, may be put to silence. Be mini, g of virtue to mankind. Examples profit more than precr pts. Lead 
incorrupt lives; do the thing which is right ; speak the truth from your hearts ; slander not your neighbor, anil do 
no other evil unto him ; and let your good actions convince the world of the wisdom and advantages of my Institu- 
tion TV unv ortliiness of some of those who have been initiated into my Institution, but who have not made 
tbemsel ves. acquainted with me, and who, because I am a friend to rational gaiety, have ignorantly thought 
excesses might be indulged in, has been disgraceful to themselves and discreditable to me.” 

We cordially commend the foregoing dissertation to the earnest attention of all brethren 
whe are really desirous of knowing what the moral duties of Freemasonry are, as therein 
will be found a complete code, so to say, of moral Masonic discipline, based upon the three 
great fundamental duties which all Masons are taught on their first admission within the 
portals of onr temple. The duty they owe to God, to their neighbors, and to themselves. 
— Christopher Diehl, Grand Aeretary, Utah. 



THE UNITED GRAND LODGE OF ENGLAND. 

It is a remarkable fact that not a few Brethren throughout the English-speaking 
world are ignorant of the origin of the title of the present “ Grand Lodge of England ” 
whielt is recognized as the “ Mother Grand Lodge of the World.” It was formed to 
I>ut an end to the dissensions of the Craft wlrieh had existed for more than three 
quarters of a century. The designation was adopted in December, 1813, when the mem- 
bers of the Grand Lodge of 1717 United with the “ Seeeders ”jk nown as the Ancient 
Masons, also culled Antienl Masons, or Athol Masons, which indy secedes! in 1830 from 
the Grand Lodge of 1817 and who had managed to raise a rival Grand T.odgp, in manv 
respects formidable and influential, particularly abroad. The Dnkeof Athol was its Grand 
Master in 1771, will. Ixanm.ee Dermott ns I). (}. M , and in 1813 it succeeded in obtain- 
ing a Royal Prince to rule over it in the person of the deservedly esteemed Mason 
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M B H t >uke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, also L -other of H. R. H., the Duke 

^ ’ fjU8t about ue raonth » wben the Union w«a accomplished 

oTlIlS ‘ wra f' Jr fl T eWith ; at ° f hi br °‘ her - The “United otS 
Udge, of 1813, was formed under most favorable circumstances, with H. R. H. the 

* ' V/kT’ r G«“ d Master, who had previously, (since 1811, as the successor ot 

r TylT . Ti*T n< l! ,,g “ e tl,rooe )’ acted >» ‘hat capacity for the regular 

Eimlth^wS,’ r g « ' 5 i" M “ ined Until 1,is dpath in 1843. he thus ruled ov 5 r 

EugM Masonry for a penod of 30 jra«. Since then there have been but four M. W. 
Grand Musters, viz; the Carl of Zetland i tuo i of»n +i t# . fni 
and II R ff ft. p- ' 1843 “ 1869 » t!,eMas qn«s of Ripon, 1870-1873, 

l th Prince of Male?, afterwards King Edward VII., 1874-1901 He 

, h ;i n * ?• *• H - *• *•*. <* 

present Grand Master, who ws installed July 17th 1901 

A«mmon error is that the “ Grand Lodge of all England,” held at York united 
t,,<? Uuite., Grand Lodge of England” at London in 1813; the former, however 

atrt I7*:7'l 9 &? ded t0 r Jch 1 alittle th0U « h ™ ld q u 'te di-jKd such 

, C ?'■' ever ,ssued a»y warrants out of England wlierea 

tleir fTJw'tZI Um . ted W !‘ h , the 7 uiar Gra « d Udgo, were especially strong i„ 
lie r Foreign Lodges ami received much support from abroad. At the present time 

GraUd T^ t T" 8 nn| ^ * hich ,Jave j° inrd other jurisdictions or formed new 

r r fir f r time * m ^ ***** ®» n.® ro» 0 f t i» “u, - 

id I >xlge of England as there were in 1813, and at no previous period has the 
prosperity of freemasonry been so marked and permanent. 

MASONS ARE WORKERS. 

cori^^" f fk fr W K y -fr Ma9 °f frdten,itV is alra08t invariably selected to lay the 
' • PU “' C bu j. 1 1 d,,,g8 a,,d tnonuments, instead of some other civic organic - 
ten. The inquiry m , readily .nrwmd, if we for a moment recall our history, We am 

l.*' jTf * ° f \ and mtxe ” ort to, the best managed and most successful labcir union the 
r ‘ d ,aS . e . Ver k " own - Masonry has always extended to labor’s hand a friendly or 
brotherly token,. It teaches equality; it dignifies labor. As all homage Should I paid 

wh Z cT^i' • c“ nd ,he earth » 80 should we reward the works of him 
whe vas created in the image of the Creator. 

Freemasons were collies of builders. Such societies bnilded the monuments temples 
andehurche- of historic Egypt, Eiiro^ and the Holy land. They builded a tempi to 
the Goddess of Honor to the God of Peace. The\ ma.le Rome, for they worked h, if 
quarries, bmlt ita walls, “its monuments, its palaces, its temples, Us pmiketms am! its 
«* ueun " The hand, of its jiaiuters and sculptors became cunning anTproficient ,ud. r 
Masonic mfluences. They ere granted speck) privileges by the powera that “et" 
they were given a charter of unlimited and perpetual freedom. * 

masteSfo* ki,,g t ’ m am r 7 UbliCi , carae and went > b,,t Masonry continued ,he proud 
master .f the axe, hammer an l trow. 1, a «d a great moral world-power. Masons remained 

, ’ ‘ le °‘ 1,ers . w 5rt k J rno * t ,n tbe 1> “ n d a ge of slavery. Masonry enjoyed ind. pen 
.once, yes, adoration, while thrones were tottering and kingdoms falling ^ 

It was then an operative brotherhood, engaged in buildiin? material T 

operative « riod has passed, and it is now speculative. It continue the use of th* t* 
of ft. «* . ,»M. for « ful „ w 
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it- existence to-day— the building of character, “fitting our minds and consciences as 
IwmgtEmesfot- that spiritual building, that home not made with hands, eternal m the h avens.” 

We have inherited -'<cc reded to— the right to lay the foundations of buildings and 

the foundation of character. Once the builders of monument* to man’s ingenuity, but 
now the builders of character— man's passport to Paradise. Our teachings inspired 
m, the Magna ('harta, the 'Declaration of American Independency enmncii ition 
and the reward of merit. 

Show me the homes, the churches and public buildings of a community, and I will 
trm a good estimate of the character of its inhabitants. Not the mansion of the rich, 
hut the home of him who earns his daily broad by the sweat of his brow, furnishes the 
Iwttor i >x of the character of your community. Henry W. Rugg, Past Gram/ Master 
Grand Encampmatt K. T. of the U. S. 

fl (immortal to 

Udasbtnoton, tbe flfeason. 

His voice still ring* in the council of sages, his name still stands, will suer stand, a 
synonym of Justice and Truth. A conqueror for the freedom of his country, a legis- 
lator for its security, a magistrate for its happiness. HU fame bounded by no nation, will 
he confined to no age. The tongue and pen have vainly sought fitting tribute to lib 
uncommon worth. Artists have exhausted art, and sculptors their skill, typifying every 
phase of hi? wonderful career, from liumhle surveyor to mighty commander. As citizen, 
soldier, patriot and statesman, they have extolled his virtues and exalted lib fame. 

Rfjoieing in every effort and reminding liberally to every call, the great universal 
brotherhood of Masonry, whose shield and battlement he was, girdling the world with its 
mystic chain, with .ill its wealth and power and patriotism, for want of a quickening 
spirit to awaken and stimulate their zeal, have stood silently ami inertly by through the 
dreary lapse of years, hive raised v* monument to commemorate his devotion to the ( ’raft ; 
engraved Wo tablet to him, >n criminal bigotry a-sailed the basic principles of 

onr institution, stood firm, iu ’ ender, a veritable pillar of strength in the midst 

of a world of superstitions hat -.ullenging its tradueers, he bequeathed his name as 
master, when at the crest of the wave of political power, when in the zenith of his match- 
less fame, an everlasting rebuke to wanton libel and the eternal glory of our institution. 

J is fitting then, that the Lodge, over wliieh lie presided and whieli liears his name, 
should father ail effort to build in Alexandria a memorial to commemorate the name of 
Washington, the Mason. 

, a I'l >ea 1 of the National “ Washington Masonic Memorial Association,” is some- 

thing that Should be of interest to every member of the Fraternity throughout the land, 
and be favorably responded to. by their assistance in aiding in the achievement of its 
object, to build a permanent ami lusting Masonic Memorial to perpetuate our worthy and 
bclovisl Brother, George Washington, who was not only great bv being the Father of 
Ins Country , but also as a most honorable member of the Institution to which we lielong, 
of whieli ho ns, as well as we are, ourselves, so justly proud. Hence the erection of a 

Sat tonal h ic TempU” to Ids honor and memory under the auspices of Alexandria- 

Wash ingtWj Lodge, No. 22, A. F & A. M., of Alexandria, Virginia, of which he was 
f first Ifat Worshipful Master, in 1788, is a most laudable and desirable object, and 
which is i to be under the control of the Grand Jurisdictions in the Unites. States of America. 
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22 A f “I' IT “ te T W by Ale: Washington Lodge, No. 

;i A ., F &A - M ‘ f. A,exandr,a < Va -> t<> al > *•» Grand Master, in the United State, to 
amemble in Alexandria on the 22d of February, 1910, 0 f which the following is a syn- 

;°r aember 0ftlie fraternity in the country, and explains itself: 
Mount \ er| 1 ° n , the Mecca of patriotic America has long been deemed the halloed 

tr f "T'T MaS ° m ; , Here hm tbe Movei and dfatiagnished votary of the 
Craft of modern tune, and close by, in ,he Colonial town of Alexandria, is the Lodge, 

?.j :>8 r”Z2 ,U nl 8Se ’ " ht charter bears hfe name as 

Master, whose rails hang with priceless mementoes of the immortal Cnftsman It 

ST T *!!* "P° n the venen, ted trinket.,, personal effect and Masonic treas- 
ures of the mighty W ashington, handed down by family and friends to be kept in this 
vent rated wntiim sanctorum as sacred reminders of a precious past. 

F f • Vear8 . l, 1 * e evcr Creasing army of touring Masons, animated by profound rever- 
^ce iavi vs nly ap^akd to us to inaugurate a national movement to erect a Memorial 
to uxhmgtm the .Mason, and the reby preserve in a fire-proof repository these .acred 
treasure*^ a legae* tor future generations of Masons, and the glory of our national insti 
tut, on. These appeal, are not the transitory vaporing, of irresponsible dreamers, fired 
by momentary enthusiasm and excitement, but the earnest, sirnere supplication of the 
**, and . n,0St "Pwentotive citizens in America, men of high character, of noble im 

w - 1 * ,,Ki e ™” b,e - t '~ i *» «• »• <* 

Guide.! by this (loteiit influence and in response to this urgent call, we have deter- 
mined, after mature consideration, to launch on February 22, 1910, an appeal to every 
Grand Jiirisdietion ,n the United States to co-operate with us in building a national 
Memorial to “ Washington, the Mason,” and to perpetuate in imperishable form the 
momentous Masonic events in the life of Washington. 

* * * ' V . e 8l,bm,t t,lls P r,) l ,0fi ition ( we send this invitation with ail earnest request 

that you attend person, but if in,,>ossible to do so, send a representative dulv accredited 
and authorized to act. The whole undertaking has the earnest and active support of 
both the present and the prospective Grand Masters in Virginia ; and remember, my 
brother, that you are not honoring Washington ahmo, but everv man in every Grand 

Jnriritata! C01, ral WOr ‘ hy ° f * pecW 1,0 " 0r b >’ * ,le l ,owers tilat be ■*, lrs particular 

(Signed) CIIAS. II. CALLAHAN, Worahipful Master. 

nr Il ' r ?l , °' ,9e **' t,dS ail<1 311 ur g ,,nt appal and endorsement, previously sent by 
H orxhtpful Joseph W. Eggleston (the the,, Grand Master of Mason, in Virginia, eigh- 
tecn representatives of the several Grand Lodges assembled in Alexandria, Va. ’at ilie 
appointed t :iiue and place find with Most Worshipful William B. MeChcmey. the Grand 
Master 1910), presiding, immediately liegan the consideration of the subject in question. 
On motion, the following Committee on permanent organization was appointed 
Honorable James D. Richardson, Sovereign Grand Commander of the Souther,, Jiiris- 
dietion of Scottish Rite (representing Tennessee!, Chairman ; T. J. Shryock, Maryhiml ; 

U. D Darrah, Illinois ; Henry Ranks, Georgia; H. H. Ross, Vermont ; Thomas J. 
Day, Detaware; J. II. Cowles, Kentucky; J. R. Johnson, South Carolina; H II. 

J, chois, lex vs; J. K. M. Norton, R. S. Barrett and C. H. Callahan, No. 22, Virginia, 


THE WILLIAMS MASONIC PORTRAIT OF BROTHER 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


The history of this almost unknown portrait of Washington, which attracts 
as much attention as any of the relics in Washington-Alexandria Lodge, No. 22, 
of Virginia, to whom it belongs, is as follows: In 1793 the Lodge, by resolution, 
requested General Washington, then President of the United States and living in 
Philadelphia, to sit for this picture, and after obtaining his consent, employed 
Williams of that city to execute the work. Pro. Washington approved of the 
likeness, and late in 1794 it was received from the artist. It is generally accepted 
as the only true and faithful likeness of him ever made, and a s»; iking representa- 
tion of the features and person of Washington, being done direct from life, 
whereas all other portraits of him are, as a rule, ideal, and Gilbert Stuart’s, as a 
portrait, was a failure. 

This Williams portrait is a flesh-coloreil pastel and an entirely different conception 
from any other painting of thi General extant, resembling in east and feature, the original 
lloudon statue in Richmond, Virginia, and is the only painting from life, showing hin. at 
ibout sixty-three years of ige he died in his sixty-eighth year) and in '.In sonic regalia. 
Having been accepted by his Maionie contemporaries and neighbors, men who knew him 
intimately and were with him in every walk of his eventful life, wb'j had followed his 
fortunes and shared his adversities in wai had counseled and supported him in peace, and 
who, when his labors ended, had sorrowfully laid him to his eternal rest, it is beyond 
reasonable conception that these men would have foisted on posterity an ind.fifeient picture 
of their friend and compatriot. 

An offer of Fifty Thousand Dollars ($50,000) was not a sufficient induce- 
ment for the Lodge to part with this valued and historical treasure, and while 
probably sentiment has enhanced its value in the eyes of the Fraternity beyond 
its intrinsic worth, past association and its Masonic character prevent the -possi- 
bility of its future disposal. 

BROTHER WASHINGTON’S MASONIC AND OTHER RELICS. 

The most interesting of these relics to the members of the Fraternity is 
(’-other Washington’s Masonic Apron. It was a present to him. accompanied 
by a letter, in 1782, from Brothers Watson ai ’ Cossoul, of "East of Nantes,” 
France, who desired to offer some pledge of homage and admiration for his 
glorious efforts in support of American liberty. They employed nuns in one of 
the convents at Nantes, giving them a plan for combining the American and 
French flags, who executed it in a superior style, being wrought in gold and silver 
tissue : 

“It is of cream-colored satin, heavily fringed ami embroidered in gold, with the French 
and American flags entwined. A bee-hive and fairies adorn the centre. It was presented 
to his Lodge with the box below and the sash above, in 1X12 bv Lawrence Lewis, nephew 
of the General and husband of his adopted daughter, Nellie Ciistis. It v is worn by him 
when he was Master of his Lodge and at tile time, September iXth, 1793, of hi*, laying the 
Southeast corner-stone of the Capitol of the I’nited Slates of America, in the City of Wash- 
ington. in the thirteenth year of American Independence, and during his second term as 
President of the United States. 

The apron has been seldom worn since the death of the General, among the 
few instances being by General Lafayette in the Ixidge, February 21, 1825; at 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Washington Monument tn 1848, at the* lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the York town Monument by Grand Master T’eyton S.. 
Coles, 1881. and to confer M. M Degree on Lawrence Washington, February 22. 
IOIO, by an Illinois Delegation. In thanking the Lodge for the use of the Aproi. 
at Yorktown, Grand Master Coles wrote, in part : 

"I am deeply gratified by this distinguished honor and in the namr of the Grand Lodge, 
not less *han of every individual Mason in the State, I thank you. I count it a high and 
priceless privilege to he the trusted recipient of so great an honor and that it has fallen to 
my him, trie ’it to w.ar the Masonic clothing, consecrated in our memory by association 
with Washington and Lafayette, fill me with proud and grateful emetic a’ 
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.?’ No Alexandna’s citizens first celebrating his birthday it* *>id;, « Z\T. • 
ministers and Masons ministering to him in life and in dJLth t£ 

t? , w H “™ ««-•>». . .sihftii il Sr 

And, whereas, it has been aptly wid that “ until time shall ho nn m -n / **1 
tlie progress, which our race has made in wisdom and virtue l« derived* 7j ° f 

memo*,’ to^o^T^n^ S' Pr ° P °' ,id ^ Temp,, as a 

- V- F. & A. M„ of Alexandria; ViSu aUSP,f ' S ° f ^-"'‘--Washington Lodge, No. 

cordSgTo ihe^o^g^r ^ ^ Wtahh, « t “ *«* Memorial Association ac- 

Association/’ - T,1C ° f *“* Assocktion sh “» be "The Washington Masonic Memorial 

MasoIufK^^ t0 ass ; st «» ‘he erection of a suitable 

dria. Virginia, provided that * "»« Z lor , l ° . * I,mp1 ' in ,he Ci * of A “-’*an- 

Hall to be under the < ontrol of the . ev'J GrandT V'' ***■' aS a Mem °Hal 

America. ' StVlral Grand Jurisdictions in the United States of 

¥*s"rs^tr^G^u^ S ° f ^ A r r iati ° n ^ a " b * composed of the Grand 
ffy themselves heSh and one p^ aired , d'*" 1 S ' a, ' S ° f America wh ° sha » **«- 
diction chor.n in such manner and for such time as "maTp^scrite ° m Gra " d J ” ris - 

tbe Mal"^ he prescribed by 

Third : That all funds mised W. t ' a ^mgton Lodge, .Vo. 22 , A. F. & A. M. 

Masonic Memorial Committee of Alexandria' * * Urntr ‘ 0ver to ,he Treasurer of the 
Fourth : That w, T, Alexandria- Washington Lodge, No. 22 , A. F. & A. M 

that all Grand Masters are Irneltl ' aWSt SU P p ‘ rt to th, ' s commendable undertaking, and 
Lodges within thrir‘several JmSonT^ . e '° ^ ^ ,0 the a «'"‘-" of the 

assistance. ’ and urge upon ,hem ,heir hearty co-operation and 

o ne in the City of Alexandria, Virginia, February 22 d, A D 191a 

*— «- 

may l>e. g ’ * nd to V our k >"««7 co-operation and aid, w hoever you 

nJTw ’«” e zS5 Vz !" £ f T f* ^ - H *r **» » » be * 

of 11,0 U,.« ElSo. ^4“ ° f 0 ” d 

- d i r L w 11 - - 

a ne xixiu 01 r eoruaiy in the Memorial when completed v here nmnw 
Mcommodation for this purpose will be prepared. ’ P ^ 

real-' red IT* * ^ f ° ndwt 1,0 1** f-r the success of this undertaking will be 

*. oT,fe 2?;tE£ n-oZTJf ■£*•* 

reuruary, i»iU, was of sincere encouragement and 
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approval, ringing with the fervor of puriotic enthusiasm, from those, who at great sacri- 
doe aud iuconveuieure to themselves assembled from ail parts of the Union, and the kind 
letter* os endowment from many who could not attend, are evident* of the tndenprrad 
mtered already manifested by the Craft of the country. 

Certificate- of honorary membership in the Memorial Association Lautifully designed 
ana engraved on pure'- cut will be presente 1, duly attested by the Memorial Committee 
and under tlie seal of me Lodge, to all who contribute the sum of not less than ten dol- 
lars to the Memorial Fund. Subscriptions fer any amount, according to the menus of 
the brother, will be thankfully accepted. 

A1 communications in reference to the Memorial or other subjects (tearing thereon 
should Ite ddrr^ed to C. H. Callahan, secretary of “Alexandria- Washington Ieodgc 
Memorial ( ommittce,” Alexandria, Va., who will most cheerfully furnish all information, 
as to which Jurisdiction, and to whom to forward subscriptions. 

OPINIONS OF EMINENT BRETHREN. 

George Washington, the First. President of the United States, called the Father of 
hk Country, and whose name ftaiuls pre-eminent in the early aiiuals of Freemasonry in 
this Country, said : “ Being persuade*! that a just application of the principles on which 
the Masouic Fraternity is founded must be productive of pAmte virtue and public pros- 
perity, I shall always be happy to advance the interests of the society, ami to be con- 
sidered by them as a deserving brother. 

A Society whose lilieral principles are founded in the Immutable laws of truth and 
justice.— The grand object of Masonry is to promote the happiness of the human race. 

As far as I am acquainted with the principles and doctrines of Freemasonry, I con- 
ceive them to be founded uu benevolent r. d to he exercised only for *ne ^ood of 
mankind.” 

Benjamin Franklin, the Philosopher, Statesman and Patriot, and who was em- 
inent as one of the earliest and most prominent Freemasons in this Country, said : 

“ Freemasonry has tenets jieculinr to iteelf— they serve as testimonials of character and 
qualification, which are only conferred after a due course of instruction and examination. 
These are of no small value; they speak a univcrml language, and act as a pass]iort to 
the attention and «up|*>rt of the initiated in all parts of the world. They cannot lie lost 
as long as memory retains its power. Let the possessor of them be expatriated, sir 
wrecked or imprisoned; let him be stripped of everything lie has got in the world, still 
those credentials remaiu, and are available for use as circumstances require. Ihe grod 
effects they have produced are established by the mod incontestable fads of history. Thev 
have stayed the uplifted hand of the destroyer; they have softened the asjierities of the 
tyrant; they have mitigated the horrors of captivity ; they have subdued the rancour of 
ialcv : :cnce, and broken down the barrier of political animosity and sectarian alienation. 
On the field of battle, in the solitudes of the uncultivated forest, or in the busy haunts of 
tfe crowded city, they have made men of the mod hostile feeling, and dmrtifM conditions 
rush to the aid of each other, and feel special joy and satisfaction that they have been 
able to afford relief to a brother Mason.” 

Tre^Ookk of Sussex, Prince of Great Britain and Grand Master of the Grand 

je of England, Mid : “ Masonry is one of the most snhlime and perfect institutions 
that over wife formed for the advancement of happiness, and the general good qf mankind, 
cr-mting in all its varieties universal benevoleuee and brotherly love.” 
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He further said : “ If tli brethren, when they enter into this society, do not reflect 
upon tins principles on which it is founded ; if they art eonknt to remain in their primitive 
ignorance, or do not act upon the obligations which they Lave taken upon themselves to 
di« charge, all loan toy it, that the sooner such individuals retire from the Order, the 
better it will be for the society, and the more creditable to themselves. 

Dr. George Oliver, D. D., one of the most distinguished of Masonic Author* and 
learned English Mas dm, said : “The study of F. eemosemry is the study of man as a 
candidate for a blessed eternity. It furnishes examples of holy living, mid displays the 
conduct which is pleasing and acceptable to God. The doctrine and examples which dis- 
tinguish the Order are obvious, snd suited to every capacity. It is impossible for the 
most fastidious Mason to misunderstand, however he may slight or neglect them. It is 
impossible for the most superficial brother to say that he is unable to comprehend the 
plain precepts, and the unanswerable argument' which are furnished by Freemasoury.” 

Dr. Fred. Dalciio, one of the founders of A. A. S. R. in the United States, said : 
“I highly venerate the Masi tic institution, under the fuller! persuasion that where its 
principles are acknowledged, and it* lam* and precepts obeyed, it comes nearest to the 
Christian religion in its moral effects and influence, of any institution with which 1 am 
acquainted.” 

General la Fayette, the French Patriot of Revolutionary fame, said : “ Free 
masonry is an order w hose lending. ‘tar m philanthropy, and whose principles inculcate 
an unceasing devotion to the cause of virtue and morality.” 

Andrew Jackson, President of the United States, and Grand Master of Tennessee, 
said : “ Freemasonry is an institution calcvlatal to benefit mankind. Instituted by virtu- 
ous men, witii the praiseworthy design of recalling to our remembrance the most sublime 
truths, in the midst of the most innocent uud social pleasures, founded 011 liberality, 
brotherly love and charity.” 

William Preston, the distinguished English Masonic Author, said: “Masonry is an 
art, ne ful and extensive, which comprehends within its circle every branch of useful 
knowledge and learning, and stamps an indelible mark of pre-eminence on its genuine 
professors, which neiiher chance, power, nor fortune can lx*stow.” 

De Witt Clinton, the first Grand Master of the Grand Encampment of Knights 
Templar in the United States, said : “ Masonry superedds to our other obligations the 
strongest ties of connection between it and the cultivation of virtue, and furnishes the 
most powerful incentives to goodness.” 

William Alexander Laurie, the Masonic Historian, and Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, said : “ F'reeinasonry is an ancient and respectable institution, 
embracing individual s of every nation, of every religion, and of every condition in life. 
Wealth, power and talents are not necessary to the person of a Freemawjn. An unblem- 
ished character and a virtuous conduct are the only qualifications for admission into the 
Order.” 

Christian, King of Denmark, Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Denmark, 
said : “The prosperity of Masonry as a means of strengthening* our religion, and propa- 
gating true brotherly love , is one of the dearest ,vis h< s of my heart, which, I trust, will lie 
gratified by the help of the Grand Architect of the universe.” 

Rev. Lorenzo Dow, the distinguished New England Brother, said : “ It is noble in 
its administration; to think and Id think, beyond the narrow contracted prejudices of 
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CLANDESTINE, IRREGULAR AND FRAUDULENT LODGES. 

The true definition of the word (iandestine is, “ kept secret for a purpose," and cornea 
from tht old French word “ CtanOcdin meaning illegal, unauthorized, hidden, con- 
cealed, mirreptitious, and m described by Route to be something done in a hiding-place, 
against the lawa, and is especially applicable in ita ilcuonie signification when applied to 
a “Clandestine Lodge* or Body of Masons’' who endeavor to conceal their existence; 
uniting and meeting without a 1 immt of a legal Grand Lodge, or working on a 
charter suspended, and al though *>» iginally legally constituted, continuing to work after 
its charter has been 1 treked by proper authority, and also Lodges created by avariciow 
Fi eemasons for Mercenary purposes. 

The first known of Clandestine Masonry is from “ Masonry Dissected,” pub- 
lished in 1730, showing that it first came into existence in England prior to that 
date, probably about 1728-9. It afterwards npp* red in this country about 1749-150. 
t"de the minutes of the old Tun Tatum of Philadelphia, and also “ Freemasonry in 
Pennsylvania" in 1766. The Grand Orients of France and Spain under ban of Grand 
Lodges in this country have granted warrant* to Lodges working in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, California, Montreal and elsewhere. All of tht re are irregular. In 
Oregon und Washington there are a few mixed Lodges, or were, com]****! of Negroes and 
Whites. The so-called Amt riean Ma onio Federation, claiming authority through 
Scotland, is placing Lodges in this country, as well as other European Grand Bodies, not 
recognizing our principle of nou-concurrent jurisdiction ; there are also bodies who, 
under some Masonic title or other, arc continually spring. >g up. All of these Irregular 
Bodies are, comparatively speaking, Clandestine in the true sense of the word, that is, 
secret, being antagonistic, by their invasion of the jurisdictions of the various Grand 
Lodges in this country, especially those that are created for fraudulent purposes, to 
make money out of their dupes, by purporting to give all the degrees for $10.00 or so, 
as illustrated by an individual named Wilson, who has recently been ojierating in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, etc. He was arrested and convicted of fraud. It is only by accident 
that we learn of the existence of such. 

During the last two years nearly every Grand Lodge in this country has found it 
accessary to take some measures for pntecting itself against these irregular bodies. The 
Grand Master of the State of Washington reported at ita Aunual Communication (1910), 
.hat he had found it necessary to incorporate the Grand Lodge for this rca-on. Hence 
it behooves the Brethren to be on their guard, not only to protect themselves, but also to pre- 
rental 1 of these illegitimates from obtaining admission, or visit ingregru/arfy constituted Lodges. 
By far the safest means of protecting the Lodges, is, for each Secretary to have in his pos- 
session a complete list of all regular Lodges in this and fore ign countries, and by the process 
of elimination a visiting member’s standing can be determined. Regular Masons are for- 
bidden. to associate or converse with Clandestine Lodges or Masons upon Masonic subjects. 

A 1 important legal decision on the subject was rendered iu favor of the “ Grand 
Lodge of Ohio,” in 1887, who brought proceedings against certain members, which was 
carried through the various Courts, and a decision rendered by the “ Supreme Court of 
Ohio,” in 1890, in favor of the “ Grand Lodge of Ohio." A similar case arose in Cali- 
fornia about the same time, which was also finally decided in favor of the “ Grand Lodge 
of California” by the highest Courts of that State. For further information on tL« 
subject sec page 346 of this volume. 
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Freemaionry Indestructible. 

Society is governed by no imperative 
and unchangeable laws. 

Whatever is its rule of action tr-day 
may be changed to-morrow. Its very 
foundations are perishable. The motives 
and interests whieli operate with the 
force of what is called public opinion, 
iike the vipor of the storm-wind, die ex- 
hausted. A calm follows till a new limi- 
tation begins. This unrest is the mnrk of 
profane association. Its causes need not 
be explained. The faet exists. It proves 
itself. 

But in the Masonie Commonwealth 
this unrest cannot live. The Freemason 
leaves at the portal of Freemasonry every 
profane element or agency that can dis- 
turb the harmony, attack the unity, excite 
discord, or divide the Fraternity. So it 
ever has been. So it is now. So it ever 
will be while Freemasons live in ob(Hliencc 
to the principles which they voluntarily 
aecept and agree to he bound by, when 
they seek to be mode Freemaioim. 

The power of this self-imposed obe- 
dience is life-long. At every meeting of 
a lodge this obedience is reiterated ns 
the rule and guide of the Mason's eon- 
duet, the basis of his action, the object 
of his love, reverence and respect, lie 
could no more hope to he beyond its 
reneli than to lie able to renounce his ob- 
ligation to it. 

The ties that thus hind are indissoluble. 
No human authority can oppose them. 
Neither Pope nor Parliament enn absolve 
from obedienee to them. They were not 


made or entered into from idle curiosity, 
or from the inducements of proselytes, or 
from any other than the truest, most sin- 
cere and purest motives, (lod in His 
omniscience, and omnipresence and om- 
nipotence, -was invoked to make them 
sacred and indestructible. 

How, then, can it be otherwise in this 
great, glorious, ancient, and honorable 
Fraternity ? Peace and harmony must 
live and govern in our lodges. Thus it 
is that our Fraternity has withstood all 
the opposition it has met in the ages that 
are past. 

So, too, it will continue in the future. 

It is our heritage. We of the Craft 
to-day have so received it. We are bound 
to preserve and conserve it. The genera- 
tions to eome hold us to-day responsible 
and accountable for this high trust. 
Every true Mason knows, believes, feels, 
understands his duty. It will be per- 
formed. Xo jot or tittle shall ever be 
changed. 

If so be from any calamity, or destruc- 
tive or destroying power, schism seeks to 
come to the Craft; or from hostile forces 
within blind and denying truth, riot- 
ing in blasphemy, false to every dictate 
of faith and honor, our sublime insti- 
tution might lie put in peril, its traditions 
obscured, or its foundations weakened, 
this unpardonable crime recorded in the 
pages of Masonic history will be blotted 
out bv the tears of Faith, Hope and 
Charity. The legend written on that 
page so purified, will he in letters of 
light. 
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Freemaaonry FiircmL 

The comcr-gtonc of many capitals of 
our nation have been laid hy the square 
and plumb and ceremonies of Freema- 
sons, but these capitols are never the pul- 
pits of the Fraternity. All countries are 
its field, the world its domain. It has 
no flag or nationality. The flag that 
floats over every army of truth is its 
standard, and its soldiers march in every 
legion where battle is to be done for hu- 
manity. It speaks a universal language. 
There is no vernacular in Brotherhood. 
Preaching good words and uprightness, 
yet it has no creed. It demands recogni- 
tion of Divinity, but does not ask whether 
you have been baptized in the Jordan or 
elsewhere, whether you were immersed or 
only sprinkled. We have no fight with 
priest or preacher. If he be a man, we 
lore him, and care not whether he is 
High Church or Low Church ; whether in 
his service he burns seven candles or 
none; whether he wears a surplice or a 
short-tailed coat. With ns forms arc 
nothing; conduct and character every- 
thing. The products of Masonry — vir- 
tue, Brotherhood, character — arc not 
quoted in the exchanges of man, but they 
arc recorded on the credit side of God’s 
balance-sheet. I)o not think that a Ma- 
sonic degree has any transforming power 
— it is not a miracle-worker. To be a 
Mason may be a recommendation, but it 
is no guarantee of the man. It is a 
brace, a staff, a help, but it docs not make 
*he man. God alone does that. 

Xasonio Reverence. 

From the address of Grand Master W. 

M. Whitehead, at the 131th annual ses- 
sion of the Grand Lodge of South Caro- 
lina: 

“Without any attempt to coerce and 
without any effort to attract attention 
from the outside world, Masonry has 
taught its votaries to bow with the* deep- 


est reverence before the adorable name 
of God. It has placed the Holy Bible 
upon the altar as the inflexible rule and 
guide of their faith. It interferes with 
no modes of faith, forms of worship, or 
parts in polities. It requires only that 
every Mason should yield allegiance to 
the Government of his country and wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. It aims to bury in ob- 
livion party distinctions and animosities. 
It displays those principles and virtues 
only about which no difference of opinion 
can exist and whose foundations are as 
immutably fixed as the throne of heaven. 
It imparts the gentle spirit of kindness 
and charity. It draws by the silver 
chords of philanthropy, the Mohamme- 
dan, the Pagan, the Jew and the Chris- 
tian, with the subjects of every language 
and government into her temple, to min- 
gle, without distinction, their offerings 
upon the altar of the supreme Architect 
of the Universe, and enjoins them to live 
with one consent, in the bonds of love. 
In the dim ages of the past it sent forth 
the brethren on the mission of charity 
and love supreme, to bind up the bruised 
and broken-hearted, to dry the tears of 
the orphan and hush the wail of widow- 
hood ; and thus, with tender touches, to 
lift humanity with loving hands to higher 
planes of living, and in that time empires 
have fallen and races have become ex- 
tinct, but these little streams have 
widened and deepened until they encircle 
our globe like its atmosphere and sweeten 
myriads of arid hearts.” 

The Superiority of Freemasonry. 

W hat order can compare with it ? Be- 
hold the many worthy orders of our time! 
Lxamine their claims and professions; in- 
spect their principles and practices ; under- 
stand their purposes and objects; compass 
their ends and their means, and then tell 
us, useful and worthy though they bo, if 
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they can approach that ancient and honor- 
able fraternity whose halls are dedicated 
to Masonry, virtue and benevolence ; whose 
three great tenets are brotherly love, relief 
and truth ; whose four cardinal virtues 
are fortitude, prudence, temperance and 
justice; which fosters literature and art, 
and has ever been the friend of science, 
even when ecclesiasticism was its relentless 
foe; which teaches its members to subdue 
their passions and restrain their desires, 
to keep a tongue of good report, to re- 
spect themselves and reverence their Cre- 
ator, to cherish fai'h, indulge hope and 
practice eharity, and whose deeds are vocal 
in all lands which extol the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Search 
history, medieval and ancient: magnify 
the Star and Garter, the Iron Crown, the 
Golden Fleece and Roman Eagle, and yet 
how poor their annals in the great book 
of humanity when compared with the rec- 
ord of that fraternity which in all history 
has been the apostle of liberty, the de- 
fender of the oppressed, the advocate of 
peace, the bulwark of law and order, the 
friend of progress and reform, and the 
champion of chastity and virtue: which 
never turned a rack or fired a fagot ; which 
never trained a gladiator or made a mar- 
tyr. Freemasonry is not religion, and vet 
it inculcate religious thought and senti- 
ment and duty; etill less is it theology, 
though it has a creed. It is not a political 
organization, though bigoted tyranny has 
often sought to destroy it, and politicians 
throng its lodges for favor and influence. 
It is not a reform school for adults, though 
it is ever striving to make man nobler, 
better, manlier. It is not a mutual aid 
society, though ever ministering to the 
wants and needs of mankind, doing good 
unto all, especially the widows and or- 
phans and the worthy distressed. It is 
not a school of philosophy, though it 
teaches and favors art. science and litera- 
ture.— Pro. II. II. Ingtrcoll, P.O.M.Jenn. 


The Binding Tie of Freemasonry. 

Even in this twentieth century, after 
existing through all the years of the past, 
Freemasonry seems not to have reached 
the meridian of its earthly splendor, and 
the grandeur of its imperial growth and 
development seems to presage that it alone 
of all the institutions designed by men is 
destined to resist, throughout the ever- 
lasting years to come, the destruction and 
death that has sooner or later overtaken 
the most powerful empires that have ex- 
isted in all the ages that are gone. IIow 
wonderful it is that this Institution, so 
ancient, so wonderful in its scope, so uni- 
versal in its distribution, so illustrious 
throughout all times, should yet be so 
supremely human in its application to our 
needs to-dav, while with the frost of ages 
upon its venerable head, yet with the heart 
of youth, as fresh, as personal in its ap- 
plication to us to- y in all its teachings 
and its tenets as it was to the craftsmen 
who builded the glorious temple of the 
mighty Solomon so many centuries ago. 
How broad its great teachings in their 
lessons to men ! How universal in its ap- 
plication of the principle of eharity to all 
the human race! It knows no creeds, no 
castes, no lines of blood. It is one mighty 
temple builded for all humanity. It is a 
sublime thought that all creeds may kneel 
in adoration at its shrine and learn from 
its teachings, its lessons and its glorious 
traditions, lessons of morality, good e ti- 
zenship, brotherly love and friendship. 
How inspiring the thought that through- 
out the ages the wise, the good, the true 
have been enlisted under its banners. 
Kings have not hesitated to lay aside their 
roval robes, their sceptres and their 
crowns for the proud honor of wearing for 
an hour among the hrethren the purple of 
office in our simple fraternity. Men of 
genius, men of world-wide reputation in 
art and in letters have felt themselves 
honored by associating with our Order 
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«nd participating in its labors. Its uni- 
vend power is best illustrated by the man- 
. nei m w ' iich ^ brings the highest and the 
J owest > the subject and the king, the 
learned sage and the youthful appr, ntiec 
together upon one common level where 
Masonry holds sway. 

The Three Grand Pillar*. 

hvery Lodge must be supported by three 
prand shafts, or pillars- Wisdom, 
strength and Beauty. Wisdom conducts 
the building. Beauty adorns, and Strength 
supports it; also. Wisdom is ordained to 
discover. Beauty to ornament, and 
Strength to hear. He who is wise as a 
perfect Master, will not be easily injured 
hv his own actions. Hath a person the 
strength which a Junior Warden repre- 
sents, he will bear and overcome every 
misfortune in life. And he who is 
adorned, like the Junior Warden, with 
the humility of spirit, approaches nearer 
to the similitude of (Jed than another. 
But the three pillars must be built upon 
a rock, and that rock is called Truth nd 
J ustice. — Selected. 


the walls of this school may be taught to 
h v« lives of purity and morality, ma keep 
* trui as a guide ever before them, and 
ffrasping the opportunities the teacher* 
provide, advance to knowledge from the 
natural imperfections of youth? Ambi- 
tion can pilot them into paths of knowl- 
edge which shall lend them upward and on 
in the journey of life. VVe use corn, vine 
and 0l! — elements of Masonic eonsecra- 
t.'on peculiarly fitting. In the olden • 
' me > in ea8 tern lands, these products con- 
stituted the wealth of the people, the sup- 
ir°r of life and the means of refreshment, 
ond the Psa! mist enumerates them as the 
rreatest blessing we eniov, for it ia “wine 
that maketh glad the heart of man, and 
°“. ‘0 mRke his face shine, and bread 
•vhich strengthens man’s heart.” We, 
therefore, use corn as an emblem of 
plenty, wine as an emblem of cheerful- 
ness, and oil as an emblem of comfort and 
consolation. Bro. J. Ross Robertson 
Toronto. ' 


The Cornet-Stone and it* Significance. 

The Masonic significance of this cere- 
mony may well claim our attention for a 
moment. The symbolism of the corner- 
stone, when laid by the hand of the craft, 
is full of import and significance as re-’ 
gnrds its form, its situation and its per- 
ms nonce. In form it must he square on 
its surface, and in its solid contents a 
cube The square is to us a symbol of 
morality, and the euhe of truth. We 
place the stone between the north, the 
plaic °f darkness, „nd the east, the place 
of light, symbolizing the Masonic prowess 
from darkness to light, from ignorance to 
knowledge. Surely, this is a ,app svm- 
bol May it not be our idle day dream 
that those who reach after learning witn n 


Brotherhood of Masonry. 

Wherever Masonry has been planted 
and brethren of the mystie are found’ 
sere is running through all its member- 
ship the red line which binds them to- 
pther in indissoluble friendship and 
brotherly recognition. It is the same in 
ill lands and in all climes, in war or in 
peace, in adversity or in prosperity. Heart 
meets heart and hand grasps hand in 
sympathy and brotherly feeling. No such 

response is me , with ouf -; (]c the pft|e of 

the Masonic institution. No such tie of 
brotherly affection is found in any of the 
religious organizations of the present day 
or between those organizations collectively! 
rhese have n ° common bond of union- 
they labor to further their own special in-’ 
terests. Sectarianism divides families and 
neighborhoods and estranges heart®, that, 
but for its baleful influence might be 
joined together in every good work. The 
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so-called “ fellowship of the saints ” is 
realised under man) limitations, and is 
often more than doubtful in quality nd 
quantity. Jealousies, envyings, strifes 
and contentions creep in, when brotherly 
love and kindness ought to abound. In 
politics there is no brotherhood, save sueh 
cohesive power which exists in a groat 
measure to secure public plunder, and 
having no element that ministers consola- 
tion or sympathy to the sorrowful. How 
different in Masonry. The hand that 
grasps a brother is the hand of charity, 
relief and truth. The anus that are 
stretched forth to minister consolation and 
comfort, are the strong arms of sympathy 
r:;d brotherly love. The eye that sees the 
Masonic Brother’s signal of distress, and 
the ear that catches the words that accom- 
pany it when daylight has departed, are 
the willing eyes and ears that will hasten 
to a brother’s relief, and whisper words 
of ehecr, and hope, and comfort: and, like 
the good Samaritan, bind up his wounds 
and minister to his wants. — Bro. Luciua 
C. Butler, Vermont. 

The First lodge was the First Republic. 

From the age in which it had its origin 
down to the present time the efforts of 
the few, the rich, the powerful, have been 
to degrade labor. Kings and aristocracies 
have grown fat on the plundered toil of 
the masses. Governments have legislated 
against the laborers, have heaped indigni- 
ties upon them, have even enslaved them. 
The rights of the toiler have not been 
granted him bv the benevolcnec and mu- 
nificence of his rulers; they have been 
wrested by years of toil and struggle from 
unwilling hands. To-day the industrial 
question is the foremost question of the 
age. It demands solution. Tht verv 
foundation stones of kingdom? and em- 
pires are tottering now under the strong 
shoulders of the masses demanding their 


rights and pressing forward to their at- 
tainment. Men begin to realize at last 
the Divine truths which Masonry has ever 
taught. The first lodge was the first re- 
public. The inception of Masonry was 
the beginning of democracy. Deriving 
its lessons of the equality of man from 
the Word of God, it was the first civil 
society, outside the church, which placed 
the king and peasant side by side as peers 
and equals, on the level. Within its wails 
the prince and commoner, the scholar and 
workman, the high and low, the rich and 
poor, were made to lay aside the trappings 
of their dignities, and learned the great 
and essential lesson that only he who 
earned should have, that wages were due 
only to those who labored. — Bro. H. M. 
Towner, Iowa. 

Masonic Study. 

The most illustrious characters in all 
ages have been struck with the beauty and 
magnificence of Masonry, and have de- 
voted much time and attention to the in- 
vestigation of its admirable adaptation to 
the wants of the human family. There 
ean he no qnestion that a part of a 
Mason’s time and thought, devoted to the 
6tudy of its wonderful work, must, in the 
end. conduce to the improvement of his 
intellectual powers, to his advancement 
both socially and morally, and preparation 
for the exalted employment of the eternal 
world. 

The researches of modem times have 
greatly enlarged our views of the system 
of Masonry, and of the vast extent to 
which its operations are carried on in 
every part of the habitable globe; the 
study of its constitution, its principles and 
its magnetic influence over the whole 
world has opened to our view the bright 
display of its wisdom, it s beauty and its 
strength ; and this science itself hn* kept 
pace with the improvements in the useful 
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ar ^*» an< ^ ^ a * been applied to many ooue- 
'i' * ourposet. which have a great bearing 
on the interes t* and progress of the world, 
i Ac general desire and aim of the Order 
is to propagate truth, thereby making its 
votaries better and wiser. It seeks to 
sunder the ?hackle - of despotism, and in- 
quire after rational liberty and me: tal 
improvement; to energize the mind and 
circumscribe the desires of man, by keep- 
ing diem within due bounds. We should 
consider it a part of those arrangements 
o; Providence, the progress of which will 
ultimately accomplish the illumination of 
our benighted race and cause righteous- 
ness, truth, honor and happiness to tri- 
umph among all nations. We ought to ap- 
preciate every exhibition, every discover , 
every conception of its attributes and 
principles, in order to direct and enlarge 
the grandeur of its work, and to qualify 
ourselves to speak in honor of the Order, 
to talk of its power, and make known 
its mighty acts. The antique, elegant and 
symmetrical Masonic temple should con- 
tain not one atheist, not one infidel, not 
one intemperate, not one unmanly, not 
one ungodly, not one inconsistent, not one 
ignoble element, plank or stone in all its 
structure; it should be composed of moral 
cranite beams and planks; of those who 
believe in one Supreme Moral Builder 
and Ruler of all things animate and in- 
animate, who ground their faith in the 
divinity of the Holy Scriptures, who have 
settled convictions of a future state, who 
acknowledge that the moral code is the 
rule by which all human action shall be 
tested. Men will die and pass away the 
nations of the earth will cease, the sun 
and moon disappear, but the truths and 
principles contained in the Masonic in- 
stitution, and svmbolizcd in the level, 
square and compasses, will live and ope-’ 
rate when the crank of Time will cease to 
move. Pro. George B. France, Q. Q., 
Nebraska. 


further light. 

A% Freemasons are to ever search for 

s her light, they should be zealous btu- 
dents, thinkers and teoehers. They should 
be masters In art and science, and should 
thoroughly apply geometry in Master 
building. The whole realm of ethics and 
(e-thetics is open to them, and their great 
duty is to continually search therein for 
further ligh:. They are to realize that 
truth embraces all the universe, all time, 
all eternity, and the Supreme Being, and 
that their mortal and immortal life can- 
not end the quest for further light. The 
search is endless, but this they can at 
once know: God is light; God is truth; 
God is love, and while He is just. He also 
is merciful. His wisdom, His strength 
and Hi* beauty, appear in all His works, 
and His light, Ilis friendship and His 
love never will cease. Therefore to sin- 
eerely trust in Him, and to continually 
advance in light, is to win His present 
and eternal favor and thus attain Master’s 
wages . — Voice Review. 


Value of Symbolic Teaching. 

Masonry, recognizing the immense value 
of symbolic teaching, seel i at every step 
of the candidate’s advancement to impress 
upon his mind that he is largely the archi- 
tect and master-workman of his own char- 
acter. Taking as a pattern or symbol that 
superb product of ancient art, the temple 
of King Solomon, she shows her seekers 
for light that as the stones were squared 
in the quarries of Akra, and the timbers 
hewed in the forests of Lebanon, so must 
the principles of a true and noble life be 
made of sound, massive, carefully-pre- 
pared material. There was no sham, 
shoddy or pretense about that magnificent 
rueture on Mount Moriah, no fluted col- 
smns of lath and plaster, nor deceptive 
frescoes, or joints bound together by pins 
or nails. Every tenon and mortise was 
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prepared with minute exactness in forest 
and quarry, “ And the houco when it 
was in building, was built of stone made 
ready before it was brought thither; so 
that there was neither hammer, nor axe, 
nor any tool of iron heard in the house, 
while it was in building.® So the temple 
of a consecrated character is built. The 
model of excellence devised and wrought 
out by Solomon and his master workman 
did not seem to rise as other buildings do 
by men working upon them. It rather 
seemed to grow as a lily unfolds its petals, 
in silence vet with wondrous power and 
beauty. So, the structure of character 
rounds out into completeness, not mainly 
by exterior forces acting upon it, but by 
the evolution of an internal life ever 
operative in the silence of the night as 
well as in the glare of the day, even as 
the ancient Grand Master prayed and 
wrought his designs upon his trestle-board 
in the sanetum sanctorum, and in the 
secret vaults of the temple. 

The Beauties of the Bitus T . 

A ritual is a work of art. and like all 
works of art is valuable not merely for 
what it represents, but mainly for what 
it suggests to the mind. This is true, 
whether the work be a poem, a painting, 
a piece of musie, or statuary. The mate- 
rial representation may be good, and the 
technique beyond criticism, but if no 
thought or feeling is suggested but little 
value attaches, and we soon tire of them ; 
but a little picture of two poor peasants 
in a rough field, pausing in their work, 
with bowed heads, nt the call of the bell 
in the little chureh bevond, tells the whole 
story of a life of toil, hardship and devo- 
tion. Men do not tire of such pictures 
and the grand lessons taught by them. So 
of our ritual. It suggests to our minds 
great thought*, in simple, homely words. 
To the humblest mind there is a lesson 
chat it can understand, and to the noblest 
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of men, grander truths yet to be learned 
re clearly taught. Do not change it by 
a word. No matter if some of our phrases 
are quaint, 'nd perhaps passing out of 
current use, hold to them, fix them in the 
memory. Let our Entered Apprentices 
and Craftsmen hear them again and 
again, until they find them fixed indelibly 
in the mind, and so ever after to influ- 
ence their daily life nd eonduct. — Bro. 
John M. Pearson P. 0. M., Illinois, 

Kan and Masonry. 

There are many reasons why we, as 
men, should love Masonry, but the prin- 
cipal one is beenuse it stands for every 
splendid attribute that tends toward the 
building up of manly men; good, broad- 
minded, square-aeting men. 

The crowning glory of God’s creation 
is a virtuous, law-abiding, right-living, 
thinking and acting man. No matter 
how exalted or how humble his station in 
life, if he does right because of his love 
for that which is right, he ean hut he 
so classified, and a proper study and con- 
ception of Masonry will demonstrate that 
it contributes to that kind of manhood. 

It is universally conceded that manly, 
higli-minded men, with all the instinets 
of life idealized, execl all others, and a 
careful and candid investigation of the 
principles and scope of Masonry cannot 
but convince even the most skeptical, that 
it nssiste in the moulding of the kind end 
character of manhood that, in public duty 
and private thinking recognizes the rela- 
tionship of the universal brotherhood of 
man. and emphasizes the same universality 
as regards the fatherhood of God. 

T'lesc are not mere platitudes or glitter- 
ing generalities, because a thorough review 
of speculative Masonry’s history and 
ritual will unquestionably demonstrate, 
that it stands for everything good and 
all the better attributes of life — for the 
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very brat of everything, with absolutely 
nothing excepted. 

U f m every member of the fraternity, 
therefore, rests the responsibility to so 
conduct himself that the profane an but 
recognise these truths, and that if a nom- 
inal member of the eraft, by his aetions, 

far from the«e ideal-, it will not be 
charged to the weakness of Mason ie prin- 
eipira or teachings, but rather to the faet 
tha, these principles and teachings have 
not been properly digested by that par- 
ticular individual. 

light Against Darkness. 

„ “ and darkness,” Zoroaster said, 
constitute the etc .mI procession of the 
universe/’ 

A the earth on whieh we live this brief 
life of fretfulness and disappointments 
wheels with unvarying regularity through 
the infinitude of space and its awful si- 
tenco around the sun, obedient to those 
incomprehensible forces whieh are the 
manifestation of the Almighty Will; 
and while, reflecting from one-half its sur- 
(ae. the light that flows in ever undimin- 
lshed rudianoo and volume from the cen- 
tral orb of our system, it glitters as n 
star for tho-c who inhabit the other 
planets, it carries with it evermore its 
great cone of darkness, extending far into 
vpace ; and thus the shadow is as neces- 
-ary as the light, and the evil is but the 
shadow of the good. 

So fh<- world has and alwavs will have 
its suffering? to be alleviated 'bv Masonic 
charity and mercy; its sorrows, to ehasten 
and di. eipline those souls that are of a 
true mobility; its wrongs, to give occasion 
for Masonie forgiveness ; its calamities, to 
invigorate the soul with manly eonrage; ( 

its oppressions, to teaeh us the virtue"of , 

endurance and incite ns to heroic struggle i 
and resistance : its temptations, that male 1 
temperance laudable because it is difficult f 
and self-denying, and justice a supreme p 
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excellent N^utc of the apparent profit 
of injn ace; its griefs, its woes, its 
•gomes, to call f or the exercise of forti- 
tude; it- great social problems of iniquity 
•i vice of want and hunger, of war and 
loodehed, and the tendenev of States to 
anarchy and deterioration, that demand of 
those, who govern the people or influence 
individuals that foresight and sagacity 
whieh the Womans ealied prudenc, 

. Therefore it is that the true and gen- 
me Masonry is a never-ending warfare 
again: t evil, an unceasing struggle against 
wrong and oppression, a constant endeavor 
to alleviate the sorrows of the wreU’ied, 
to relieve the want.- of the destitute, to 
lighten the burdens of the oppressed; the 
etern ,1 contest of light against darkness, 
and of truth moral, political, philosophical 
and religious, against error.— -Bro. Albert 
Pike. 

Brotherly love. 


By brotherly love we are taught, not 
'imply to cherish a kindly feeling, but in 
its more enlarged sense it prompt? to those 
m?ay actions whieh one may do for an- 
other And here, again, we see that it is 
to the imperfection in human nature that 
we owe our existence as an Institution as 
well as to the virtues we tnav exercise • for 
were we all perfect, the necessity for mu- 
tual self-reliance would be greatly dimin- 
hea. Every day. from within the eirele 
that f ills under your observation, you see 
men whose feet have grown weary and 
who have fallen bv the wavside. It is not 
necessary that want should be starin ' 
them in the face. The fall may bo in their 
morn: nni re. They may have st raved 
from the path of reetitude, unmindful of 
tie’ teaching of our symbol, the plumb, 
whieh admonishes ns to walk uprightly be- 
fore God and man A word of warning, a 
little good advice administered in a 
friendly wav, so as not to be offensive, may 
give fresh eourage to take up life’s hur- 
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dens, to once more stand erect before God 
und man, to perform some diaagre&tblo 
duty, to be a man among-.t men. Surely 
this is noble, it is like the quality of 
mercy that “ blesstth him that gives and 
him that takes." To do such actions, to 
feel that some poor struggling mortal has 
been assisted along his rugged road, and 
to know that in bo doing you are only fol- 
lowing the precepts of Freemasonry, is 
again to atknowltdge that you but regard 
the Order as the exponent of all that is 
great nd good in mankind. — Bro. Edgar 
F. Preston, 0. 0, California. 

Peace Conquers. 

We may be weak, but Masonry is strong. 
We may be timid, but Masonry is fear- 
less. We may grov weary , but Masonry 
needs: no rest. We may lose heart but 
Masonry knows no despair. And with it 
to support, sustain, encourage, we shall 
conquer in this field of effort, even as did 
Buddha subdue the evil spirit in the days 
long before the smile of a reconciled 
Master lighted up the darkness of the 
world. For — ■ 

* There is a story told 

In Eastern tents, when autumn nights grow 
cold. 

And ’ronnd the fire Mongol shepherds sit 
With grtve response li ..ruing nnto it ; 

Once on the err »nds of hla m.jrcy bent, 
Buddha, he holy ,.nd benevolent. 

Met a fellow-monster, huge and fierce of look. 
Whose awful voice the hills and forests shook. 

• 0 son of peif.ee 1 ’ the giant cried, * thy fate 
Is sealed at last, und love »hall yield to hate.’ 
The unarmed Buddha, looking with no trace 
Of fear or anger, in the raont,U‘r’n face. 

In pit? raid : ■ Poor friend, even thee I love,’ 
Lo 1 as h spake, the sky-tall terror tank 
To hand-breadth izi ; the huge abhorrence 
shrank 

Into the form and fashion of a dove ; 

Am. where the thunder of its rage was heard, 
Circling above him, weetly sang the bird : 

’ Hate hath no harm for love,’ so ran the song, 
‘And peace nnweaponed conqners every 
wrong.’ ” 

And from that rilent hour, through all 
the mighty centuries and down the lighted 
way along whieh immunity hau passed, 
can still be heard the lofty strains caught 
by the moving winds from celestial harps 
Vol. v— 33 


declaring ever to Masonry and Masons 
that “peace unweaponed conquers every 
wrong.” — Bro. John S. Davidson, P. 0. 
M., Georgia. 

Secrecy, Absolute and Essential. 

Secrecy in the beginning U now and 
ever must be un absolute and essential 
characteristic of thin great craft. The 
Great Architect of the Universe has given 
us to know by His divine teaching that 
“ Secrecy " is one of the attributes of nis 
inscrutable will. The mystery that was 
hid from human comprehension, the un- 
knowable, is veiled yet from tho ostenta- 
tious pretences of science. So that secrecy 
in Freemasonry is that which is unknow- 
able, hidden, a mystery to the profane. 
They are, as profano, never to know what 
Fm masonry holds inviolato within her 
Temple. One of the highest evidences of 
the antiquity of our craft is to be found 
in the transmitted and traditional prin- 
ciple of secrecy. The aneient Egyptian 
cults had never other than the initiated 
among their disciples. Secret from man- 
kind, but acceptable to those well and 
duly prepared, who sought, after long pro- 
bation, the knowledge of the mysteries. 
Thus history r peaks to ns. ’Tis so that 
tradition unfolds its revelations. The 
tiny flower blooming on the hillside, shel- 
tered by the rock, and nurtured by the 
sunlight of the (lay and the dew of the 
morning, holds in its petals a secret that 
it will not tell. So, too, Freemasonry; it 
has its secrets, and they are only know able 
by the seeking and asking, which are regu- 
lated by a prescribed an.” inalterable 
method. Strange, too, is it. that we find 
on full examination, for four thousand 
years this method has marked the history 
of esoterieally-tnught truth from the ear- 
liest dawn of the light of knowledge. 
Secrecy is the mark on Freemasonry that 
the ages have made indelible and eternal. 
— Bro, Richard Vaux, Pennsylvania. 
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Huoniy ud Qairerul Manhood. 

Masonry recognise* that man belongs to 
man, that h« is on integral part of a groat, 
complicated, but harmonious, universe; 
and that the destiny of the race, the glor- 
io « destiny of man, must be achieved by 
fraternal effort and individual sympathy 
for universal manhood. It may nit be 
our child that is motherless, but our child 
may be motherless; it may not be our boy 
that is homeless, but our boy may bo 
homeless. It may not bo our t r ther who 
ia leaning upon his staff and waiting for 
♦he grave to open, but it may be, and may 
be us. Help, or I drown ” erics the help- 
1> stranger tossed by the sea and sinking 
in the trough between the waves, and we 
send a life-boat or throw a rope. “Help 
or I perish,” pleads the orphan and the 
aged, sad shall we, as Masons, not “lend 
a hand — we who are trained to Charity, 
we who have been baptized in brotherhood, 
we who wear the compass and the square 
vnd e.rry the open Bible upon our hearts? 
rhe best vote that ever settled a question 
in the Grand Lodge of Illinois was the 
splendid vote that made provision for a 
home for the helpless Mason and the 
Mason’s ehild. It was a rote that sparkled 
with true Masonry'; it was reaching down 
and *•” boring jewels for eternity; it was 
reaching up and touching hands with 
jageL- ; it was reaching out and painting 
the name of Masonry so high that the 
w orld would recognize it as the brightest 
star that men have ever set in the magnifi- 
cent constellation of our better manhood. 
There will never be a heart throb in that 
horre, amidst its royal blush of love and 
bubbling sympathies, that will crayon 
heaven on its walls and light its altar with 
the s miles of God, that will thrill with the 
j°v that the men who voiced the senti- 
ments of the Grand Lodge will feel, as 
long as the soul is conscious of the beau- 
tiful in thought and the sublime in action 

They threw open the door of Masonry, and 


invited the inspection of the beautiful and 
i Inspiring in tho nobility of the human 
i 'flrt- If we have not charity, they eaid. 
Masonry is but a tinkling cymbal and 
sounding brass, and wo will proclaim to 
the world that it is ie knight errant of 
mrrey, the morning star of hope, the 
smut; of the human heart in its highest 
nobility, a glint of the “ boundless better.” 

A Great Brotherhood. 

Freemasonry having its temples in al- 
most every civilized country in the world, 
seeks by its teachings to make its initiates 
wifler and better, for the individual benefit 
of each; but its chief object is to benefit 
the people, and make the world a hotter 
world for men to live in. It has at heart 
the welfare in this life of the people 
among whom it exists— in this life for its 
own sake, and not merely as a term of 
, probaion, and of preparation for another. 
Ifcis field of labor and exertion is large 
enough for it. To set free the captives 
of power, and deliver those who are im- 
prisoned ir the houres of bondage of era ft, 
to make the life of the poor less a burden 
to liem and some human hearts happier; 
to teach men their rights and enlighten 
those whom ignorance and error hold in 
fetters, is the work that it requires of its 
initiates. 

And it thinks that every man who works 
to benefit others earns the right to have, 
in<l i8 worthy of, honor and reward. It 
holds that no ereod is of value, except as it 
>oars fruit in aetion; that what those 
learn v ho sit at its feet and listen to its 
t- chings is chiefly valuable because it en- 
ables them to enlighten others. It is the 
ad' orate and defender, all the world over, 
of free government and liherty of con- 
science; its mission the apostolate of truth, 
justice and toleration. 

It constitutes a great brotherhood of 
men of many tongues and races, cherish- 
ing for each other a warm affection, eulti- 
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vating the sympathies that make the hearts 
of thousands beat ir .nison, thrilling with 
the ame emotions, inspired by the same 
impassioned aspirations, the leaves upon 
the one greit tree of the Scottish Free- 
masonry, that still continues to grow, 
though they, one after another, their des- 
tiny fulfilled, drop upon its roots. 

It is a srreat army, the cross upon whose 
banners is the symbol of suffering and 
self -sacrifice for others; and when one of 
its leaders, a captain of the poor fellow- 
soldiery of the Temple of Solomon, has 
fallen at his post, after a life of good 
deeds, it thinks it not courts notoriety, 
openly to utter its regret and commemo- 
rate his virtues and his services. — Bro. 
Albert Pike. 

What Masons Ought to Be. 

In all his dealings with his fellow- 
beings, the golden rule, “ As ye would that 
men should do to you, do you also to 
them,” is as obligatory upon the Mason as 
the Christian; and, in all the varied rela- 
tions and duties of life, the same laws that 
point out the course of the Christian 
should regulate the conduct of the Mason. 
Again, the Mason owes certain duties to 
himself, and a due attention to these is 
made binding upon him by his profession, 
lie should lie ever eonseious that he is not 
his own, but the property of his God, and 
that it is his bounden duty to cultivate 
and improve, as far as possible, the nu- 
merous powers and faculties with which 
he is blessed, for his own advancement in 
virtue and the advantage of all with whom 
he is connected. He will, therefore, be 
watehful, and endeavor to keep even- pas- 
sion within its proper bounds ; he will re- 
strain every improper desire, eurh his way- 
ward propensities and nature, and culti- 
vate even good disposition and affection 
of the soul. 

Every day’s observation convinces us 
that intemperance is the prolifie source of 


a great proportion of the suffering, misery, 
degradation and crimes with which our 
world is cursed. This dreadful vice de- 
bases the intellect and prevents its noble 
powers; horribly mar;? and disfigures the 
image in whieh man was created ; ex- 
tinguishes the light of reason, “ the candle 
of the Lord,” and spreads confusion and 
chaos over the mind. It sinks man — pos- 
sessing power- 'id affections whieh, if 
properly cultivated and rightly employed, 
would fit him for the society of angels — 
even below the level of the brute. The 
' mgs of every breeze bear to our ears the 
deep sighs of the broken-hearted wife, 
whose hopes have been crushed, whose 
fond anticipations have been blasted — the 
cry of the little ones perishing with 
hunger and cold — and the wail of poverty 
and despair. Such are some of the horri- 
ble consequences of intemperance. Would 
to God that the community would arise as 
one man, and exert every power it pos- 
sesses in driving from the earth the in- 
fernal demon of intemperance. The good 
Mason will avoid intemperance and excess 
of every description ns he would deadly 
poison, knowing that their consequences 
are of the most deplorable character — 
destructive alike to the health and sound- 
ness of body and mind, lie will ever be 
on his guard against even- approach of the 
tempter, in whatever form lie may appear. 
And this course he is bound to pursue, as 
the friend of his rare*, as the lover of 
moral order and virtue. — Bro. John Chris- 
tie, P. G. M.j New Hampshire. 

Oar Obligation tuid its Beponsibilities. 

Fraternal obligation is twofold in its 
eharaetcr. The first relates specifically to 
organization, and the second to laws em- 
bodied in our t{ Great Light,” and govern- 
ing. though we did not have connection 
with the lodge. One is in entire harmony 
with the other, and contemplates our high- 
est welfare; consequently all departures 
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from theae standards of action fc to *et at 
wdful deflanco the purport and internal* 
of the orjmniiation. It mny be an error 
tiist the Mystic Circle ihonld be the index 
of a Uawn i covenants and responsibiu- 
' m but so long as it insist on an ele- 
vated standard of life we muiit keep within 
its boundaries, else submit to the humilia- 
tion of being plated upon the roll of insti- 
tutions whieh have divided their prin- 
ciples and outlived their usefulness. 1- 
k® asked, Why not eliminate the 

Moral Edifices t" For the only reason, 
brethren, that this structure is the only 
safeguard to society. Society could not be 
perpetuated, neither could we exist and be 
men, except we occupy and maintain a 
position that conserves the welfare of oui 
race. 

Our <h- i Deitiny. 

This legend, or parable, is a portrayal 
of the life in it* various phase* which each 
of us lice — its realities, possibilities, 
achievements, sacrifices, mysteries, mar- 
tyrdoms. It leads us through dawning, 
maturing and matured manhood, to the 
* amjng sepulchre of human hope and 
I fu; but while we gaze into its depths of 
< irkness and utter loneliness, sadly re- 
peating to oursdves the question of the 
long ego, “If a nan die shall he lire 
again?” it draws aside the curtain anit 
shows us the beyond, where darkness is 
not and where light is eternal, where cor- 
ruption and decay come not, and where 
only immortal youth is. This legend 
further troches that we too are teinplc 
builders, at onee the architects of our own 
destiny, and the writers in characters in- 
delible of our own history, eaeh for him- 
self erecting an edifice — in which, if we so 
elect, God mnv dwell— but in which we 
forever must abide. We are builders of 
character, the materials are within end 
about us, the trestleboard easy of consulta- 
don. the working tools lying r°ad v to our 
hand, and as we avail ourselves of these— 


tiff’* opportunities — *0 will our present 
aad future be. 

At the building of the temple of old 
tiu re wna not hi rd the sound of axe, ham- 
mer, or any tool of iron. Silently, but 
surely, were there alia reared. So, too, 
in tli erection of the temple upon which 
" U6 “ engaged ; silently, but rurelv, 
is the w ork progressing, either to honor or 
1 01 Act ire eryvialixing into 

ls > ’ ,b 't8 indulged in are forming 
a(4 * > ■ which, when completed, fixes 
ai-i' Pro. Robert M. Moore. 

."Ve "V ir „ Prayer. 

r a /«#.»:- . ,.*.11 lands, where the 

irr.cei.t Mi a nnet is the emblem of his 
follow* i i the eu.-tom, at stated in- 
tervals, to| < :he faithful to prarer. 

Fron iK nice when the sun in splendor 
rises in the ('.ast, to the hour when it sinks 
to vest behind a sea of gold, the Muezzin 
*11* ~ lvo times to the followers of tho 
prophet to lift up their hearts in prayer. 
And w nenever that sound is heard, the 
faithful believer, wherever he may be, in 
raosque or man, with his face toward the 
East, prostrates himself upon the ground 
and exclaims: “Great is Allah! Great is 
Allah!” Followers of a false phophet 
thev are; but the custom is a noble and 
an inspiring one. 

In the I llmud is found a beautiful 
legend, relating bow God selected an 
ingel — Sandalphon — to stand nt the 
outermost gates of the Celestial City, lis- 
tening to the prayers that aseend to the 
Throne of Grace. And as he stood thus, 
he gathered the prayers and changed them 
into beautiful liowcrs, and the fragrance 
they shed was wafted through the streets 
of the City Immortal, until it reached the 
very throne of God. 

Ma°onry, founded as it is upon the Book 
o{ (took':, the Holy Bible, inculcates and 
enforces the duty of prayer. On bendtsd 
knee, with our faees turned toward the 
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Eut — the source of light and glory — we 
an taught to hold communion with Him, 
the Architect Supreme, who holds the am 
rerse in the hodow of His hand. 

Prayer is in deed the golden link that 
binds the creature to his Creator; that 
roils away the burden ' of the soul; that 
uplifts the spirit; that changes the gloom 
and arkness of despair into tne glory and 
splendor of an undying faith. 

Men may revile us, tyrant® may perse- 
cute u>, but while Masonry stand' pon 
the mighty rock of prayer, neither powers 
nor principalities nor the hosts of dark- 
ness shall prevail against her. 

Masonry * rrandeo. 

The foundation of Masonry is truth. 
The true is the basis of character. Char- 
acter makes men. The heart and thought 
of men makes them what they arc. “ What 
a man thinks, so is he,’’ said the prophet. 
Filled with good * bought s, good impulses, 
he is essentially good. 1 is heart throos are 
true. Sueh thoughts, - ich impulses, sueh 
character make manly ten. Freemasonry 
aims to unite in its building sueh manly 
men. “ It takes none, knowingly, into its 
ranks hut such as are upright before Ood 
and of good repute before the world.” 
Builded of ,-ueh eharaetpr atones — so clear 
and sc true — there is little room for sur- 
prise or wonderment that our Masonic 
edifice has been so highly regarded, loth 
in and out of it, bv the average of men, 
from aneient days until now, nor that the 
impress of its high character and 1 igh 
pur-ioses is ■•eon everywhere along the 
pathway e the world’s prognss and ad- 
vaneerr at. 

The only reason it has not reached 
higher altitudes in the world’s esteem is. 
that its members have been full of human 
frailties end have failed to Hve up to the 
high standard- it has taught within its 
tiled walls. Foi the united effort and 
work of such men so united for a common 


purpose, must be irresistible on the side 
of all that is humanly beet and highest, 
and advance mankind far abng the mil- 
lennial rood towards the perfect day and 
perfect living here below. — liro. IFm. P. 
Robert!*, in Southern Freemason. 

Our Beal Strength. 

Bro. Frank E. Bullard, Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge of Nebraska, in his 
address at the mutual communication of 
his Grand I wipe, warning the brethren 
against running after strange gods in the 
following terms: 

“ I eannot but avail myself of the op- 
portunity to sored a note of warning. 
N itwithstanding the apparent growth and 
prosperity of our institution, it may bo 
bur superficial. What wc fancy to he 
strength may be really weakness, for our 
real st rength lies not in numbers, but bso- 
lute unswerving fidelity to its print iples 
and teuehings. True Masonry is the up- 
building and upliftng of the individual 
character, and the welding of those char- 
acters into compact, harmonious society, 
having for its aim and object the advance- 
ment of everything that stands for more 
intelligent citizenship, more godly homes 
snd eleaner lives. The introduet on into 
this society of imperfect, unprepared ma- 
terial weakens its "orce, destroys its mflu- 
i uee and nullifies its aim. 

“The Masonie I<odgc should , by the 
very character of its me nbersbip, exr . 
an active, forceful influence ir the cr n- 
m’lnity when it exists: and where it does 
not, we may rest bssut d 'hat its portals 
have not been -ecurely rnarded. and that, 
from mercenary or r er unworthy mo- 
tives. its high, st :tda‘ of morality and 
right eousness h. -e en lowered to the 
level of men yet n < trknesj, and without 
knowledg the troth. If this is true in 
any degree : the I.— Jgv yen are here rep- 
resenting. let me ( ge tbar you apply the 
proper remedy, ere disaster overtake you.” 
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Triple of Character. Sralwart Material. 


A partial survey of the universal craft 
discloses a counties host of brethren, the 
lobl t legion, in J1 the world, welded 
together in the bonds of love and truth, 
moving forward fearlessly and majtJ 
tically, having for their supreme object 
the suppression of wrong and the promul- 
gahon of the doctrines of peace and good 
t ill to all mankind; while the agents of 
falsehood, ignorance nd superstition 
watte their energies in condemning m 
a id onr fstem, the aneient and honor- 
able^ institution motes noiselessly along, 
'.'ceiling the hungry, elothing the naked’ 
binding up the wounds of the afflietei, 
li .ding ;h< blind and making erooked 
patl straight. I am persuaded the 
world at large is realizing more and 
m if as time passes, the great moral force 
of Masonry. The spirit of brotherly love 
has been made manifest by its teachings 
and practice. Friendship hag become 
more than a name under its influence, 
und mortlity finds in it a most zealous 
support. The history of Masonry is re- 
plete with beauty, but it is the practical 
rorking out of the theory in our deeds 
of kmdness and nets of love whieh gives 
it life and makes it a power for good. 

If t ua raise our voices in praise to the 
Great Architect of the Universe for His 
bounty and goodness, and for the privi- 
lege we have enjoyed in having a part in 
the execution of the designs laid down 
upon the trestleboard of life. Though in 
ages past skilled workmen gave to the 
world an edifice, spacious and magnifi- 
cent in all its proportions, tradition in- 
fotmg ns that it escaped not the ravages 
of barbarous force, we of to-day, their 
successors, in a speculative sense, are just 
as busy in the noble and glorious work 
constructing the temple of character 
that will stand the test of eternity.— Bro. 
Guthrie, P. 0. M., Delaware. 


We want lodges of stalwart Masons; 
not for eharitable ends only, but those 
Masons who hold our country together by 
(heir conservative principles, and who, in 
the it deliberations, wisely temper power 
so ilsat justice and equity shall be grate- 
ful to the masses. We should edueate 
the flower of our yonth in the tenets of 
Freemasonry ; teach them that these prin- 
ciples. underlie good government, munici- 
pal, State and national, and that their 
ffieaey and force arc found in the use- 
fulness of those Masons who embody and 
promo (gat them; that the lodge-room ia 
the sell, «i. room, the abode of the wise, 
just and charitable, and that it snnst be 
preserved. There is nothing of whieh a 
pntleman should be more proud. There 
is where a name maj be had whieh the 
world cannot take away, bnt whieh the 
world could not fail to honor; a retreat, 
where obligation means the very eoul of 
honor; where membership signifies recti- 
tude; where duty is voluntary ; never for- 
gotten ; where God is revered and govern- 
ment sustained ; where good citizenship is 
the passport to, and eharity the adorn- 
ment of, the lodge-room ; where men have 
a standard value, based on the detormin- 
» e principles; where Masons are found 
who will have lodges, dues or no dues, as 
dues are not essential among gentlemen; 
and where one brother never deserts 
another in the welcome hop-^ of his Ma- 
sonie mother. Cast an . into this 
lodge-room and we will see at once that 
it is what Masonry creates and what she 
requires us to sustain; a lodge-room, the 
scenes of which we ean compare to our 
steps in life; ehanges that Seneca out- 
lines in a beautiful thought wherein 
time is made to crown the recipient with 
the riehness and bcautv of n faithful ex- 
perience.— flro. S. F. Chadwick, P. G. M., 
Oregon. 
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EDITOR OF “THE KEYSTONE,” MEMBER OF THE ‘•MASONIC HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY,” NEW YORK, AND “ QUATCOR CQRONATI ” LODGE, LONDON. 


The Pioneer of Civilization. 

Freemasonry is the pioneer o. civiliza- 
tion. It lias a creed broad enough to em- 
brace all that is good in all religions. It 
makes good citizens better ones under any 
form of government. It breaks down the 
barriers of birth, race, creed, and tends to 
make of all nations one great common 
nation. Who would not prefer to be a 
member of an organization that had its 
branches and alliances in all lands, em- 
bracing good men of every nationality, 
rather than of a high and exclusive caste 
with narrowing creed of self-conceit, self- 
righteousness, and self-sufficiency . What 
Freemasonry wants is e field of operation 
as broad as its principles, a career of ag- 
gressive charity, harmonizing the warring 
elements of society, substituting the arbi- 
tration of reason for that of the sword, 
and when wars come, as come they will, 
softening the asperities and animosities 
and staunching the wound*, and relieving 
the sufferings they entail. There is a mis- 
sion and n work for our noble institution 
at all times and all over the world. There 
is work enough, too. for all we can enlist 
and for all the allies we can gain. Our 
creed and professions are good. What is 
needed is that our career should corres- 
pond with onr creed, our practice with 
our professions . — llruther Samuel Word, 
Montana. 

let There Be Light. 

In the harbor of New York stands a 
magnificent statue, holding with uplifted 
hand a flaming torch. This statue was 
presented bv the Republic of France to the 


Republic of the United States, and is 
called " Liberty Enlightening the World." 
Its illumnating rays are seen far out at 
sea and shine brightly in the darkest 
night. Beautifully does it typify the sa- 
cred light of freedom for which our great 
republic stands. 

Uncounted thousands who have left 
their native lands in the Old World to 
carve out a new career under the Ameri- 
can flag have beheld with delight the 
Statue of Liberty as they neared our 
shores. Its flaming torch was to them 
a symbol of the new life upon which they 
were about to enter. In the New World 
they found light, liberty and hope. What 
pen can describe the thrill of cestacy that 
animated the hearts of these unnumbered 
hosts when their eyes fell in rapture upon 
this splendid statue of Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World ? 

My brethren, Freemasonry lias erected 
no statue of bronze or stone to symbolise 
its beautiful truths. But on the brow and 
in the heart of every true Mason is writ- 
ten in letters of living flame the glorious 
fiat: "Let there be light!" In the dark- 
ness of ignorance, in the shadow of jierso- 
cution, under the lowering clouds of hate, 
even in benighted lands. Masonry has ever 
proclaimed, " Let there be light! " In the 
face of kingcraft and of priestcraft, which 
would fetter the mind and dwarf the soul 
of man. Masonry still bravely, nobly de- 
clares, "Let there be light!" 

And so it is that in lieu of statues and 
monuments, in lieu of codes and creeds, 
Masonry inscribes upon her banners the 
one grand, creative word, " Light." That 
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word has converted ignorance into knowl- 
edge, evil into good. It has dissipated the 
forces of fanaticism and unrighteousness. 
It has broken down the barriers of sect 
and ereed. It has shattered the elanking 
chains of oppression and despotism. It 
hac guided men from out the blighting 
realms .of hate into the beautiful kingdom 
of love. — Brother Max Meyerkurdt , 
Georgia, 

A Bo„ a Art. 

Freemasonry is. appropriately desig- 
nated as a Itoyal Art. Its science of sym- 
bolism and of soul-building eminently en- 
title* it to that distinction. It adapts the 
implements and language of mate rial ar- 
chitecture to more noble and glorious use's, 
namely, those of uniting men in one com- 
mon bond, giving purity to humanity and 
perfection to man’s nature, and building 
up in him a holy house for the lial tation 
of God’s spirit. It embraces the idea de- 
veloped by St. Paul when he taught the 
Corinthians that they were “ God’s build- 
ing, and claimed that the structure was 
one of which he. “as a wise Master- 
builder, had laid the foundaton,” and 
when, in extending the metaphor, he in- 
formed the Ephesians that thev were 
* bui| t upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone, in whom all 
the building fitly framed . gether, groweth 
unto a holy temple in the Lord; in whom 
also ye are builded together for a habita- 
tion of God through the spirit.” Freema- 
>onrv. then is soul architecture or spir- 
itual building, which is to endure forever, 
and, in that sense, is indeed a Royal Art. 
Brother John IF. Brown, Illinois. 

Good Masonry . 

The Grand Master of Indian Territory 
gives the following good advice to the 
lodges of his State: 


There are three things whieh officers of 
lodges should fed themselves in honor 
bound to do, viz. : 

First They should be in their places 
promptly, and see that their lodges are 
open on time. 

Secondly. They should learn and do 
their work to the very best of their ability. 

Thirdly. They should be watchful and 
zealous as to the reputation of their lodges, 
and should not hesitate to enforce disci- 
pline against wilful offenders. 

An office in a Masonic lodge is a post 
of honor, of responsibility and of labor. 

> iat officer who fails to do the labor or 
shirks the responsibility is unworthy of the 
oonor of the position which he occupies. 
\o brother has a moral right to oceeupv a 
station, and then, by the neglect of the 
duties which it imposes, greatly incon- 
venience the members of his lodge, and 
thereby injure Freemasonry. 

It is an exceedingly reprehensible prac- 
tice for Masters to he indifferent about 
owning their lodges at the appointed time. 
If the brethren want to talk and have a 
social time, let it be done after and not 
before lodge meeting. .Then those who 
want to go home can do so, and no injury 
is done. I know from personal experi- 
ence that it decrease* attendance upon 
lodge meetings lor officers to lie late or 
irregular in opening the lodge. If you 
want the interest of the brethren to in- 
crease, he sure to lie on hand and in your 
station, not about, hut ujion the exact 
minute of, the time for opening the lodge. 
Pursue this course and von will lie sur- 
prised at the increase in lodge attendance 
and interest. Open your lodge on time, 
and then do your work to the best of your 
ability. 

Defence Not Neoei*«ry. 

tiiu time has passed when Masonrv 
needs a defence; yet there are those who 
think it sounds large and is popular to 
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condemn, rather than to give any person 
or institution their just meed of praise. 
When hearing their discontented snarls, I 
am reminded that in naval architecture 
the rudder is first fitted in, then the bal- 
last put on board, and last of all the cargo 
and ail- It is far otherwise in the fit- 
ting up and forming these men. They are 
launched into life with the cargo of their 
faculties aboard, and all the sails of tlieir 
passions and prejudices set; but it is the 
long and painful task of their lives to 
acquire the ballast of experience and to 
form a rudder of reason ; hence, it fre- 
quently happens that their frail vessel is 
shipwrecked before they have laid in the 
necessary quantity of ballast, or that they 
have been so long completing the rudder 
that the vessel has become too crazy to 
benefit by its application. But ’twere the 
part of wisdom to give ready and attentive 
ear to criticism, and if aught lie said that 
we feel to be true, correct the error in our- 
selves, that we may not provoke the criti- 
cism again ; but if an unmerited slander be 
hurled at us, our best answer is our daily 
life. That unworthy persons gain admis- 
sion into our Order for idle or selfish pur- 
poses is *me ; true, likewise, they kneel at 
the sacramental table, and even mount the 
steps of the pulpit. Yet this affords no jus- 
tification for railing at religion, or for con- 
demning the ministry ; but it admonishes 
• to guard well our outer doors against 
1 • approach of such persons; anil to our 
em :g broiher we should whisper good 
counsel, and warn him of his approaching 
danger. That we fail in this most essen- 
tial duty, is also true. For one reason 
and mother, which we strive to argue to 
ourselves is sufficient, we omit doing that 
whieh, had we done, perehance one who 
was tottering to his fall would have been 
rescued, to be an ornament to our Institu- 
tion and a blessing to himself. Our work, 
then, should be performed, rot coldly, hut 
with a genial, hearty desire to fully per- 


form our duty. We should not fail to 
tenderly remind the straying one of his 
fault, wearying not that an inattentive ear 
gives little heed to our golden words of 
brotherly advice, but, still trying, endeavor 
to aid his reformation ; for — 

•‘There's never a garden growing 
Wil b roses in every plot, 

There's never a hear, so hurdened 
But it ha* one tender spot — 

We have only to pursue the <x,rdcr 
To find the forget-me-not.” 

— Brother Frank 'Welch . P. G. M., 
Nebraska. 

A Freenution’s Credentials. 

It has secrets peculiar to itself, but of 
what do those consist? They consist of 
signs and tokens, whieh serve as testi- 
monials of character and qualifications, 
which are only conferred after a due 
eourse of instruction and examination. 
These are cf no small value; they speak 
a universal language, and act as a pass- 
port to the attention and support of the 
initiated in all parts of the world. They 
eannot be lost as long as the memory re- 
tains its power, I^et the possessor of them 
bo expatriated, shipwrecked, or impris- 
oned; let him be stripped of everything 
lie has in the world, still these credentials 
remain and are available for use as cir- 
cumstances require. The great effects 
which they have produced are established 
by the most incontestable fnets of history. 
They have stayed the uplifted hand of the 
destroyer; they have softened the asperi- 
ties of the tyrant ; they have subdued the 
rancor of the malevolent, and broken down 
the harriers of political animosity and sec- 
tarian alienation. On the field of battle, 
in the solitude of the uncultivated for»' f 
or in the busy haunts of the crowded city, 
they have made men of the most hostile 
feelings and most distant religions, and 
of the most diversified conditions, rush to 
the aid of one another, and feel social joy 
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«.nd satisfaction that they have been able 
co afford relief to a brother Mason.— Pro. 
Benjamin Franklin. 

The Candi date. 

Like a newborn child ho approaches the 
attar clothed only in t;ie white vesture 
which belongs to innocence. He must 
voluntarily agree to the essential require- 
ments that are demanded. However he 
muy have been animated by these vices 
of the profane, his sincere abjuration and 
renunciation of them is the absolute pre- 
requisite to his acceptance a» a Ma.-on. 
The symbolic teachings, the lessons of the 
traditions, the high character, the true 
and noble aspirations which are inherent 
in the ritual of Frocmasonurv, powerfully 
impress the hearts and minds of those 
who, seeking light, behold, and listen, and 
learn. It is thus, and therefore, Free- 
masonry now is a living witness to these 
truths. Age cannot weaken its powers. 
For centuries and generations it has in 
many climes roared its majestic temples, 
uninjured by the storms of time or the 
devastations of revolutions in dynasties. 
Freemasonry is safe lietween God and 
Truth. There it has its abiding security. 
The whirlwinds which sweep away the 
structure* of profane peoples and govern- 
ments pass harmlessly by our temples, as 
ii the mark on the doorsteps were vif ihle 
even in their relentless fury. The still, 
small voice, which in the silence of desola- 
tion comer out from our til.nl retreats, 
tells us, “Be not afraid; your trust is in 
od. ii is well founded, for the Grant 
dght declares yon shall never be con- 
founded.”— Bro. Richard Vaux. PentuyU 
canto . 

Physical acquirements Absolute. 

^ he matter of physical requirement* of 
candidates exercises the minds of Grand 
Masters and others in many jurisdictions. 

It matter of regret that in some quar- 


ter.- there is observable a tendency to 
loosen the wise strictness long dnee im- 
fKWod u P° n PUe h entrance. Break down 
at hut one point the wall of exclusiveness 
guarding such an institution as ours, end 
its most sacred places will soon become a 
common ground for the multitude. Tho.;e 
unfortunate ones who are maimed of body 
are to lie pitied or assisted, as the case 
may require, but because of this pity they 
should not be admitted into a fraternity 
where their entrance vould make the 
solemn ceremony meaningless and a mock- 
ery. “The maim, the halt, and the blind" 
of the parable were not gathered into the 
marriage feast until the more respectable 
guests had ignored the host. And if Ma- 
sonry shall ever reach such sad, low ebb 
that men of sound mind and body con- 
joined no longer appreciate its privileges, 
then it may be necessary to gather up the 
physically defective, and do the best" poj- 
oble with such inferior material.— Bro. 
Joseph E. Morcombe, Iowa. 


What Makes Yon a Mason! 

Technically speaking, your obligation 
made you a Mason. Before taking the ob- 
ligation you were Mr. Smith, a citizen; 
afterward you were Brother Smith, with- 
out, however, losing your characteristics as 
a citizen. There has been an addition 
without any subtraction. 

But the question is not whllt made you 
a Mason, but what makes you a Mason 
rwvr and here? The answer must be, in 
a higher sense, “ My obligation makes me 
a Mason. T was made a Mason at a cer- 
tain time an.l place, but I am a Mason— 

I am still a Mason— because I fulfill the 
obligation which I assumed when I be- 
came a Mason.” He is the true Mason 
only who, (lay hy day and hour bv hour, 
practices what he has been taught in Free- 
masonry. Xot that the Mason may not 
commit errors. Solomon wisely said : 


. 
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"There la none that sinncth not.” But 
the true Mason will constantly be on his 
s.'uard against wrongdoing, will repent 
ind reform and, a» far as possible, will 
undo the evil and repair the wrongs which 
he has committed, and bv the experience 
gained — sometimes bitter — will avoid 
them in the future. The true, the faith- 
ful, the genuine Mason is such, because 
being first prepared in his heart, he stead- 
fastly performs, inefficiently it may be, 
but to the best of his ability, his duties 
to God, his neighbor and himself, — Bro. 
Allan McDowell. 

Masonic Duty. 

The following from the Trias Free- 
mason is so full of truth that we com- 
mend a eareful reading of it to members 
of the eraft, with a very few exceptions: 

“The very first duty that an Entered 
Apprentice acknowledges is to improve 
himself in Masonry. Hmv many truly 
and sincerely attempt to discharge that 
duty? What would lie the success of a 
lawyer who never again looked into a law 
hook after his admission to the bar; a 
minister of the Gospel who never read 
the Bible after his ordination; a doctor 
who never took up a medical work after 
securing his sheep-kin, or that of any 
other profession who does not take up 
post-graduate studies? And yet you find 
Freema-ons all about you pretending to be 
Masonic lights who never read a Grand 
hedge proceeding, report of a Fraternal 
Correspondent, or a Masonic periodical. 
Some of them, perhaps, can glibly repeat 
certain portions of the ritual, hut could 
not give an intelligent interpretation of 
the same to save their life. Masonie read- 
ing is an essential parr of the education 
of a Freemason, and it is never too late 
to begin, but always better to begin early. 
It is the duty of the Worshipful Master to 
impress this fact upon newly-made 
Masons, but if they themselves arc in the 


class of non-reading Masons, how can we 
expect from them such wholesome ad- 
vice?” 

Show Tour Fitness. 

That man who accepts the humblest 
place in the Lodge, and realizes that his 
position is as important in its relation to 
the work of the Lodge as that of the 
Master, has stood the test of fitness for 
office, and in time he will be found in the 
East, reflecting honor and dignity upon 
the Lodge. A Boston merchant used to 
set every new boy he employed to 
straightening nails. The hoy was taken 
into the packing room and given a ham- 
mer, anvil and box of crooked nails. 
The manner in which he straightened 
the nails was the test of his fitness for 
more important work and determined 
the future of the boy in the store. The 
straightening of nails well, the per- 
formance of that simple task faithfully, 
gave evidence of his ability for more 
important duties and was a passport to 
higher and more responsible employ- 
ment. 

Precisely so should be the test of fitness 
for official position in the Lodge. The 
brother who tiles the door properly and 
takes a pleasure in the performance of his 
duty proves his interest in the work, and 
ean safely be promot'd to more important 
positions. Such an officer will surely be 
called to “ come up higher.” 

These are important tests — character, 
morality, ability, zeal and integrity. — 
Bro. ll'm. J. Duncan 33 d degree. 

Creed of a True Mason. 

Bro. Geo. C. Perkins, of California, 
says : 

“ The creed of a true Mason is to love 
all mankind, and. as far as in his power 
lies, to do good unto all, not alone by the 
mere giving of alms to those who are 
needy, but to do good in every possible 
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manner. If a brother is in the wrong, 
*penk not of his faults first to another, 
for 110 Mason has the right to speak ill of 
* brothci wh «' n he is not present, however 
:rue that which ho may say. lie should 
go to him and, with words of love and 
kindness, remind him of his error, whisper 
to him good counsel, and show to him 
tlwt 'Great Light’ whence he may glean 
wisdom to direct and strength to assist 
him in resisting the many temptations by 
which h< is constantly surrounded, and 
thus win him back to the path of duty and 
honor.” 

Personal Character. 

Personal character is of the first im- 
portance. Well may we take pride in the 
faef that Freemasonry seeks to build on 
this foundation. It would have men good 
and true as the veiy first requisite Its 
precepts, ceremonies, and impressive ref- 
erences to distinguiohed personages, arc 
intended to develop a sense of account- 
ableness in the individual, and bring him 
to realize that the formation of a worthy 
character outranks all other duties. 
Craftsmen are taught to be builders in a 
large and glorious way, realizing that they 
mutd exorcise an intelligent supervision 
over themselves, in order to produce a 
structure of being that shall be both strong 
and attractive. — Freemaxon’s Repository. 

Character and Intelligence 

In my judgment, no man ought to be 
tinted Master just because he is a good 
fellow. While I do not deerv the quali- 
ties of a good fellow (far from it), I in- 
sist that with this good fellowship must 
go high character and intelligence. The 
character of a lodge can generally be de- 
termined by the character of the" Hester. 

If the Master docs not measure up to 
the high standard set for him. you 'can 
generally he sure that the lodge is not up 
to the true Maeonie standard. A good 
Master means a good lodge. I wonder 


now many M. ters have fully considered 
ancicnt I fear borne may 

have not, or, having fully considered 
cm » h av< not lived up to them. The 
Srat one, “ You agree to be a good man 
aiw true, and strictly obey the moral Jaw," 
or No. 6 , “You agree to avoid private 
piques nd quarrels and to avoid intem- 
p ranee and exces* " I dfsire to say that 
the map or the Master who keeps in mind 

***** charges is not going fai astray. 

Bro. Stock-well, North Dakota. 

Attend Your Lodge. 

The Masonic Standard very truthfully 
ay>: There is nothing higher, there 

can be nothing higher, than the emphatic 
teaching of the first three degrees-- 
raan, know thyself.’ The higher degrees 
contain nothing new. Their ceremonies, 
beautiful, gr. d, impressive, are only 
illu strative gatherings that emphasize the 
truth already graphically presented. 
They fail in their purpose if they do not 
*.akc- a man a ru. e earnest Master 
Mason, and lend him 10 regard the found- 
ation of the fabric as of greater impor- 
tance than the ornamental cornice at the 
roof. Destroy the foundation and the 
whole structure falls. The stueco work 
may be very beautiful and pleasant to 
liehold, hut it is worthless as a support. 
No matter how many “degrees” a man 
may have added to his list, the Freema- 
sonry of the first three are the most im- 
1 )or !*nt of all and should be so regarded. 
Y't it is greatly to be deplored that men 
entering the higher numbers are so seldom 
seen in the Blue Lodge. Here is where 
ihev first saw the light, and birth in 
Masonry. It is here the first lessons were 
learned. 1 ’hen, brethren, visit the place 
of vour Masonic birth oftener and assist 
in imparting the sublime lessons taught 
herein. Do not wait for “a function” 
to call you out, but go, and go frequently, 
s a matter of duty, to your lodge.” 
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Minion of Masonry. 

Speaking of the mission of Masonry, 
the Grand Master of Cuba says : 

“ When a short time ago I visited one 
of the great sugar plantations in the 
district of Cienfuegos and contemplated 
the powerful machinery in the sugnr 
house with its complicated mechanism, 
where each wheel, each crank, each ec- 
centric did its work, I compared men- 
ially this stupendous whole with the 
structure of human society, where each 
class, as it were, corresponds to some part 
of the great machinery, and it occurred 
to me that if the cylinders, the piston 
rods, the gearing work smoothly, without 
friction, without shocks, violence and heat, 
seemingly without loss of power, it is due 
not only to the wise construction and co- 
ordination of the parts, but also to the 
absolutely necessary and indispensable ap- 
plication of the lubricant. And this is 
the social mission of Masonry, to avoid 
friction, to remove the roughness, to lubri- 
cate the organism of human society.” 

The Active Workers.. 

In connection with a numlier of Ma- 
son le bodies may be found a class of past 
officers who are only in evidence on oecn- 
s ; on of some function out of the ordinary. 
Many ol them arc rarely, if ever, seen in- 
side a lodge room, while others, having 
advanced financially nnd socially, are not 
desirous of mending on the level their less 
fortunate brethren. However, the lodge, 
chapter or preceptorv continues working, 
new officers annually appear, and with 
every decade there is almost a complete 
change in the personnel of the member- 
ship. Occasionally some extraordinary- 
event requires to lie celebrated, and to 
grace the occasion these absentees are 
hunted up. They are given seats of honor, 
toasted and eulogized, while the faithful 
brother, the zealous worker and the regular 
attending officer are completely ignored. 


This is all wrong, and we call attention 
to the matter in the hop;, that in future 
the honors bo given to those earnest, faith- 
ful bretlirtn who devote time and freely 
give their services to advance the interests 
of the body to which they belong. Bring 
back the . b.-cntces, but do not overlook the 
active workers . — Toronto Freemason. 

True Coux ge Needed. 

The duties and obligations of Free- 
musonry are plain. The reason why they 
are not vigorously lived up to is because 
men laek the courage. Peter was valiant 
in the garden of Gethsemane, yet at the 
High Priest’s palace he war cowed with 
a single question by a simple maid ser- 
vant. There are lots of Masons just 
like Peter. They wear Masonic insignia, 
are always seen in Masonie processions 
with their white aprons, and delight to 
display their Masonry in the lodge room, 
yet when called upon to put into practiee 
the principles they espouse, they fail ut- 
terly because of moral cowardice. Sena- 
tor Fairbanks tells of one of his constit- 
uents who wrote him a letter during the 
opening of the Spanish-Americun war, 
severely criticising President McKinley 
for his slowness of aetion, and urging 
that men be sent to the front. The 
Senator replied, explaining the situation 
and stating that a new battleship was 
about to be put into commission and that 
the President had asked him to name two 
landsmen to go upon the ship, and that 
he would take pleasure in nuining him 
as one, and for him to wire his accept- 
ance at once. This was the last the Sena- 
tor heard from his constituent, and it 
took two letters and two telegrams to get 
the reply, thnt the party was too busy just 
then and could not leave home. He was 
ready to fight with his mouth and lay 
down his life in his mind, his courage 
was not that of the noble President whom 
lie criticised. It is courage that is needed 


in Freemasonry u>-day. Tlmt courage 
whieh roaaifosts itself in silent effort, the 
' UTa ^ tha ‘ prompts you to do your duty 
the courage to Ik- « true Mason .— lllinoU 
r re e mason. 

Beauty it Kaiou ry. 

t ' <v raorf illustrious characters in all 
%cs have been struck with the beauty 
ana magnificence of Masonry, and have 
uevoted much time and attention to the 
investigation of its admirable adaptation 
to the wants of the human familv. There 
can be no question tliat a part of a 
.Jason’s time and thought, devoted to 
the study of its wonderful work, must, 
in the end, conduce to the improvement 
of his intellectual powers, to his advance- 
ment both socially and morally, and 
• rotation for the exalted employment 
of the eternal world. 

True Jfatonry. 

It is good Masonry to place your hand 
the baet of an erring brother, if there 
is hope of restoring him to the sort of 
manhood that is supposed to be eharaeter- 
l ;tie <rf every man who is admitted to the 
Fraternity. Maronry does not emplov 
phdosophers to go about with a lantern 
seeking for honest men. It does not e.t- 
I«ct perfect men to seek admission to its 
fold, nor docs it welcome the bud man 
■<nl.ss he comes in a garb which covers 
his true diameter. Musonrv wants men 
who recognize the need of improvement; 
men who, being aware that physical wants 
are a itrong incentive to selfishness, desire 
to walk up rightly before God and man 
<«id fi 'lit llie battle of life according to 
the rules recognized by all civilized people 
as fair and just. The Chureh and Ma- 
sonry (leal with all other classes of men, 
as does the State, as criminals, but from 
dire necessity are forced to draw their i 
membership entirely from imperfect men, t 
or go out of business. Masonry has no use t 
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for Rrfect nen, for the very good reason 
« it doe not ne*e them. What Ma- 

k ,he re * 1 «•% full to the 
brim of goou impute ind evil prions, 

80 >kkil y mked «a to make it impossible 
to separate them; a man who can fight 
when the sun hines, without forgetting to 
pm> before the clouds return ; a man who 
somihmc does wrong but habitually 
wutehes the scon-, to see that his good 
act will keep well in the lead of the sad 
ones. There are few intelligent men who 
do not have a fairly good conception of 
right and wrong, yet to say that any con- 
siderable number of them never do a 
* r >n g act is to give utterance to non- 
seme. It is not fair to say that they 
, the right and ehoose the wrong, 
for the reason that no reasonable being 
knowingly choose, the wrong. Mutual 
improvement is the mark at whieh Ma- 
sonry aims. “Place your hand at a 
brother’s baek to prevent falling.” It ig 
no idle admonition ; it is full of meaning • 

14 is more than helpful to good society 
^ d “ “dispensable to Masonry, but 
should not be misunderstood. It were 
butter to use a elub than a supporting 
‘land to the baek of one who per. ists in 
violating the laws of Masonry, or of so- 
ciety ,n general. To forgive is divine. If 
in God we live and move and have our 
being," we certainly partake of the divine 
nature. God punishes the guilty; shall 
we do less? No “ make-!*e]ieve ” can do- 
crave the Almighty. God forgives only 
hose who incerely repent and are w ashed 
elean; shall we do more?— J liseouri Free . 
mason. 

The letter “f, -> 

The Grand Orator of Ehodc Island 


j - • 

fHien I became a Mason, forty-eight 
igo, the first sign that engaged 
m >' ‘ye W ‘he letter 'O’ 1 have nn*r 
r- it the impremon of it from that hour to 
thts. Its grpat character and teachings 
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are baited on that truth, God is; and be- 
cause of Him, Masonry exists among men. 
If the real truth were not our?; if our 
life were bast'd on theory and human 
philosophy ; if no high purpose, no great 
underlying principle lay at the foundation 
of our Order, it would indeed have been 
like Jonah’s gourd— it would have begun 
in a day and perished in a day. 

“ The iron hand of time sounds the 
knell of departing years, and points as 
phantom pictures the shifting scenes of 
life. Death is so common, eo awful, so 
august, in grandeur and display, as to 
daze us and fill us with wonder and 
amazement, and ofttimes the gliding mo- 
ments, full of sable sadness, leave us as 
‘those that dream/ and when we awake 
we are surprised that we still live while 
so many of our eomradrs, whose cheeks 
were but yesterdry flushed w ith good 
health, have now fallen in decay at our 
side. And it is true that we, too, must 
die? Yea, verily, verily ; the houses that 
now hold our immortal spirits are but 
tenements of elay almost ready for the 
crumbling and decay. Life is but a stage 
— the eurtain rises — flowers bloom — 
birds sing in sweetest melody — the air is 
redolent of ineonse of noblest love — we 
enter the scene with high hopes and buoy- 
ant prospects — our eastles in the air arc 
builded, and bve and bye we go up and 
live in them. We play our part — we bide 
our time — the scene ends — the eurtain 
falls. The world pnsseth away; only he 
that dotth the will of God ahideth for- 
ever. Ah, brethren, he only lives who 
lives nobly, truly, grandly nnd unselfishly. 
Sueh were not born to die, and such, l't 
u* hope, were our beloved brethren, who 
within another brief year have slipped out 
from us beyond our hand grasp, our beck 
and call, our sympathies and our help. 
Impotent end alone we stand in the pres- 
ence of the Great Enemy, Death. God 
help us to reflect. Oh, Thou Great Archi- 


tect of the Universe, *o teach us to num- 
ber our days, that wc may apply our neaits 
unto wisdom.” 

Symbolism of the Xuonio Apron. 

On the symbolism of the Masonic 
apron, Bro. J. M. Taylor says: 

“ The best way for any Mason to wear 
his apron is to keep it pure and unspotted ; 
and as he wears it, to study its symbolism 
ind try to understand what it means. 
Why it ie turned down, and why it is 
turned up, we are told; but underneath 
there is more than you get in the lan- 
guage. Masonry just tdiadows forth great 
truths; and in order to understand Ma- 
sonry a man must be intelligent. 

“ The badge of a Mason is formed by 
a combination of these two geometrical 
figures. 

“ The Entered Appre ntice is a novice — 
one just entering on the pursuit of light 
and knowlfdge. 

“ The attributes of Deity are hebl up 
before his vision as a guide pointing out 
the direction to travel in the pursuit of 
knowledge. 

“The two eoineident line? representing 
omnipresence and air, also represent the 
eoineident boundary line between the ter- 
restrial and the celestial concepts. The 
Apprentice should always wear his badge 
with the triangle turned up, the apex 
pointing upward, as a most significant 
symbol. 

“ The Fellow-craft has made some 
progres? in the study of seienee. His mind 
ie expanded from the earthly upward to- 
ward the heavenly: consequently, there is 
a reflex action, the heavenly bends down 
to meet the upward psyehie current, and 
the two blend together. Hence the true 
badge of a Fellow -craft is a combination 
of the square nnd the triangle. 

“ The Master is an adept in knowledge. 
n« has spent his life in the most careful 
study of both earthly and heavenly oon- 
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r fho ignorance of his apprentice 
period hua passed into the partial fenowl- 
»dge of the Fellow-craft. His intellect 
has expanded upward toward hi* God; 
one* while the attributes of Deity d.wcend 
to hia earthly abode, hi* mind attends to- 
ward his future heavenly home. All blend 
together and form one complete whole; 
therefore, the badge of a Master should be 
in form.” 

It seeing to us that Brother Taylor did 
not quite complete his demonstration. In 
the reason assigned for the tncking up of 
1 ’ cornei the Master’s apron we would 
mtarline thus; In the mind of a Master 
r f»s knowledge of God has permeated to it* 
leptha, and "O the lower corner of the per- 
fect sqnare which nvmbolizes the due ad- 
mir' ire of the material elements in the 
earthly life of the Mason conics to present 
a second trkngle— God in man— the Di- 
vine breath developed so as to be appar- 
ent And this symbol is not separated 
from the proper symbol of the Divine, the 
flap of the ti pron, out ir mingled with it— 
while subordinate to it and partially hid- 
den by it, mastered, shadowed by it. 

It is to be noted, also, that the flap of 
tu apron stands for science, its lines pro- 
moting the celebrated proposition of 
Ruelid. Here, then, we have a symbol 
that represents at once God and Seienre, 
identifying knowledge with God — the 
yreatest of achievements, the acme of 
knowledge is to know God.— lira. Herman 
C. Duncan, in Masonic Constellation. 

Masonry Should not Interfere with a 
Kan’s Business. 

No man should allow Maronrv to in- 
terfere with his business.” aptlv cavs the 
3War * Freemason, “unless his business 
i!< well established, or in so prosperous a 
condition that he can well afford to spend 
a f ;w hours, or days now and then, in the 
interests of those net so fortunate as him- 
self.” 


All business men need more or less rec- 
reation, nd m doing good to your fellow- 
man ought to fnrnish a delightful sort of 
recreation, it follows that the business 
m * n ou ff ht to #pend a reasonable portion 
of hi time in furthering the interests of 
something outride the lines of his regular 
vocation. 

It is nonsense to say that you have no 
time to devote to the welfare of others 
because your time is fully occupied in 
work of amm«u. » a fortune, or even 
in the accumulation of a greater amount 
of this world’s good than is absolutely 
necessary to insure yon against future 
want You may have a right, under busi- 
ness rules, to strive to lay up sufficient 
tore to enable you to live extravagantly 
during your natural life, but if you do, you 
* certainly violate a rule coming from 
a higher source than the business world. 

Masonry teaches us that eight hours of 
each d^y is sufficient time to spend in the 
pursuit of that which is commonly called 
■ *ing, and in this ease Masoni v is right. 
Like all other teachings of Masonry, how- 
ever, this is not of the hard and fast 
order, as it would be practically impossi- 
ble to lay down rules for the government 
of an institution which does not recogni.re 
force as a faetor in its constitution. 

Force in Masonry is looked upon as 
brutality, and the only place in the Graft 
where brutality is allowable is where it 
is necessary to use it ns a means of pro- 
tection against oppression. To ask more 
of a human being is to ask him to be 
more than human, which is more tlmn 
genuine Masonry has ever yet asked of a 
living soul. 

Masonry does not ask impossible 
things of any one, but it does ask vou 
nnd me and every other intelligent being 
to forget & .If occasionally, at least, and 
evote a little time to the interests of 
common humanity .— Masonic Sun. 
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Th« tnu Spirit. 

“ The spirit of Freemasonry ha* dwelt 
among all men in all climes, and in all 
ages. Its outward manifestations, its 
-tructural form, and some of its cere- 
monies have reflected the changeful growth 
of the huxntro family, but its spirit is the 
■*ame yesterday, to-day, rod f> -ver. 
Spirit is eternal rod changeless. Forms 
are mutable and variable. Kites and cere- 
monies are but employed to express ideas. 
In ancient times wise -rod upright men 
sought to find out and worship the one 
God, the one Spiritual Power; Joh was 
not the only prominent figure of annuity 
who was a-ked : ‘Const thou by searching 
find out God?’ Let us not be too much 
concerned „ibout material things. Tne 
precise date when any particular password 
was used, whether the signs used by the 
builders of Solomon’s Temple were 
brought to Jerusalem by the Phoenicians 
or the Tyrians, whether the rites we prac- 
tice are identical with those by which 
Plutarch or Pythagoras was initiated, or 
whether the symbolism by which wo teach 
the doctrine of the resurrection originated 
in the Ilehrew mysteries, or was imported 
by the Jew? from Egypt into Palestine. 
These may be of importance from their 
historical significance, but it is with the 
inner life of man that Masonry is mostly 
concerned. We, in these days of greatrat 
enlightenment, whose search for the In- 
finite One is aided by the light of the 
Holy Bible, in addition to that which 
emanates from the book of nature, and 
that which burns within the human 
breast; we to whom rites and ceremonies 
are merely additional object lessons rather 
than original rod primary instruction ; 
we, who dwell in the full blaze of the 
light of the twentieth century, should 
never confound the form with the sub- 
stance, should never mistake rites and 
ceremonies for the spirit itself, should not 
live «o closely to the shadow as to escape 
Yol. v— 34 
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the «ality nor be so devoted to that which 
may change as to forget the unchangeable 
spirit Each one of us may well conduct 
every rite and ceremony in the spirit of 
the hv uroal prayer : 

“‘O The that change:/! not, 

As I with le.” 

— Bro. R. II. Myers, Manitoba. 

Profanity Among Kaicm. 

It has always seemed to me very Grange 
that men who claim to be Mason*—*' good 
men and true ”■ — nhould interlard their 
conversation with profanity. 1 do not un- 
lers tand how a Mason who holds his honor 
acred can allow his lips to profane the 
name of Almighty God. In every degree 
of Masonry the name of the Supreme Be- 
ing is held most sacred. The brother w ho 
profane^ that name must acknowledge that 
his first words in the Masonic lodge were 
spoken falsely, or, that his continued pro- 
fanity belies his most sacred declaration. 
When Peter denied his Master the Jewish 
maiden said to him: “Thy speech be- 
traveth thee!” To the Mason who takes 
the name of God in vain, I must say: 
“ Thy speech, my brother, also betray Sth 
thee.” — Bro. Edmund C. Ai1cin*on, P. G. 
M.. Californio. 

Good Advice. 

Banish intemperance. It is the cmre 
that has brought sorrow upon countless 
thousands. There is no room in Masonry 
for him who brings discredit upon him- 
self, his brethren and the Order. Warn 
him, admonish him, deal gently and ehar- 
itably with him ; but if he persists in his 
evil course, then vindicate the honor of 
Masonry by dealing with him as our law 
requires. 

Out off the profane blasphemer. The 
sons of light must not take in vain the 
name of God. Those who have seen “ that 
hieroglyphic bright that none but crafts- 
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men ever «*w,” most bow in humble rever- 
ence before the symbol of Deity. Foul 
speech, profane utterance, must sot pan 
the lipas of any Mason. — Bro. Max Ifeytr- 
hardt, Georgia. 

A Defender of the Truth. 

In thi* era, marked by materialism 
and commercialism, when it would seem 
that effort* are being mule to swerve 
man from his allegiance to the “ Pint 
Great Caure making him o creature of 
circumstance, by clouding with doubt 
those mental processes which alone dis- 
tinguish him from the animal, it is grati- 
fying to behold Freemasonry, as a de- 
fender of the truth, confronting the 
sophistries of rationalism with the record 
of her centuries of humanitarian effort 
bated upon that “ Great Light “ which she 
places on her every altar and which she 
tells the neophyte, in unmistakable terms, 
is to be : “ The rule and guide of his faith 
and practice." — Bro. Robert R. Reid, 
Louisiana. 

The Truth. 

Brethren, these stirring times demand 
great deeds, not empty words. We stand 
upon the mountain-teps, in sight of all 
the world. The bugle-call of duty sum- 
mons us. I,ct us hearken to its thrilling 
sonnd. Lot cowards shirk. Masonry de- 
mands heroes. Let us choose this dsr 
whom wc will serve. Let us press onward 
without fear. The God of Hosts ia with 
us. Yicton will perch upon our banners, 
for our eau»e is the cause of humanity. 
Though we find 

•' Trot forever on the scaffold. Wrong forcTer 
on the thr.me. 

Yet the eenffnld sways the future, and behind 
the dim unknown, 

Stsndcth Gnd within the shadow, keeping 
watch above His own.” 

— Bro. Max Meyerhardt, Georgia. 


Delintacnt Xembm a Drawback. 

We are m«ch gratified to know that 
the Moronic bodies of Indiana are look- 
ing more closely to their financial affairs 
than many of them have done 1 m retofort , 
and are requiring members to pay their 
due* as provided by their by-law,!. There 
ha* been generally too much larity in this 
regard, and many lodge have been in a 
weak, sickly condition in coD-tqcencc of 
it, and a number of charters ha ,’c beets 
arrest 1 from time to time for mon-pay- 
ment of Grand Lodge dues. Pelmquent 
membt rs are a great drawback to a lodge, 
and when a huge portion of the member- 
ship is jtermitted to get in that condition 
and remain so, a lodge cannot hope to 
prosper. If a lodge will not collect its 
dues, tho best place for its charter is in 
the archives of the Grand Lodge. — Ma- 
sonic Advocate. 

A Worthy Example. 

The first money I earned after leaving 
the army I invested in the first three 
degrees of Freemasonry, and I never mocL 
an investment from which I got as rich 
return* as the money spent in this Order 
— rich in the friendships it has brought 
me, and rich in the delightful evenings I 
have spent a; its lodge rooms. The Ma- 
sonic fraternity has always stood for the 
best standard of citizenship and the high- 
est standard of morality. It is and always 
has been the handmaid of religion, and 
no man on earth, whatever his life may 
have been, can ever say that he was taught 
anything but good morals in a Masonic 
l odge. The organization is immortal on 
earth, snd the nnbom child of ten thou- 
sand rears vet to come will, as we have 
done, dir« t his footsteps under the great 
arcbway of Masonry. — Bro. Edward A. 
Blodgett. 

True Chanty. 

The late Sir Knirrht .T. K. Wheeler, of 
Connecticut, rightly said : “ Chanty, like 
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Jacob'* ladder , plant t it* foot upon the 
earth, in the prcat heart of i \temanitp, and 
it* top reach:-* into the btyo„d, the eoul 
of the divine Such charity in more 
than almsgiving It is the approving, 
cheering, comforting word; the aiding, 
assisting, relieving hand; thf eommend- 
ingi upholding and shielding phrase, and 
the merciful tempering of justice, it is 
the protecting of the innocent and 
worthy; the reclaiming of the erring and 
einful; the sheltering, feeding and cloth- 
ing of the destitute ; the comforting of the 
desponding, the mourning and the sor- 
rowing, and the loving dhers as the 
Master loves us. It is from the heart, 
goes to the heart, and reaches into the 
Temple of Life in Paradise, where " a 
pure river of water of life, clear as cru*. 
tal, proceed * out of the throne of God 
•ind the Lamb/’ where the tree of life 
bears twelve manner of fruits and yields 
its fruits er'M-y month, and where there is 
no "need of candle, neither light of the 
sun, for the Lord God gieeth the tight." 

A Bu'wark for Law. 

I firmly be iieve our noble fraternity 
will always be a strong bulwark for law- 
ful authort*’ - and strict ohedience to the 
laws of the land, and a great, leaven to 
f eaeh all men the true principles of 
brotherly love, relief and truth, and that 
toleration, mutual concessions, an earnest 
determination to be just, a proper con- 
ception of man’s duty to man will bring 
all classes of worker" and eitieens of the 
State and Nation more closely together 
in the bonds of friendship and fraternity, 
with a full realization of how much we 
ire dependent upon each other for our 
well-being, as well as upon the Great 
Creator for His manifold blessings. — 
Bro. Marshall II. D- in, Colorado. 

Worshipful us a Title. 

Originally the word's “to worship ” 
meant to pay that honor and reverence 


which is due to one- who is worthy Thus, 
where oire authorized version translates 
Matthew li.v : 19, “ Hoimr thy father and 
thy mother r Wyeliffe says, “Worship 
tlii fadir and tni madir.” And in the 
marriage service of the Episcopal Church 
the expression is still retained, “ with luy 
body I the® worship,” that is, honor ami 
reverence thee. Hence the still common 
use in England of the words worshipful 
and right worshipful as titles of honor ap- 
plied to municipal and judicial officers. 
Thus the mayors of small towns and jus- 
tices of the pence are styled “ Worship- 
ful,” w.iilo The mayors of large cities, as 
London, are called “ Right Worshipful.” 
T I o usage was adopted and retained in 
Mat unify. The word tee rship, or its deri- 
aiions. is not met with in an. if the old 
inatMwripK In th’ manner of eonsti- 
tutirg a I adopted in 1723, and pub- 
lished by reon in 172.1, the word 

“worship" h applied as a title to the 
Grand Master. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the gu lds of Ijondon began to call 
themselves “ worshipful.” as “The Wor- 
shipful Company of Grocers.” etc., and it 
is likely that the lodges, at the revival, 
and jx rhaps a few years before, adopted 
the same style. — Bro. Albert G. Maclecy. 

The Automatic Matter. 

The Orient hits the nail on the head in 
the following word" : 

“It is sad i hat one of the potent causes 
of the large army of non-nffiliates is the 
manner of conferring degrees by incom- 
petent Masters. We are inclined In bo- 
’ieve this is true. Many men are actu- 
ated in taking the first step in Masonry 
by a sincere desire to know and expe- 
rience its truth. Their preconceived idea * 
of thr Fraternity are lofty and ennobling. 
The intellectual side of their nature has 
been quickened; their moral conception 
has been heightened. They enter the 
lodge and are received (?) Horn their 
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dream it suddenly dispelled. What a rudr 
awakening. An incompetent, illiterate 
automaton it* parrot-like in the Eait 
and grind* out words of which he haa 
but a f*Snt conception. The c andiilate is 
raised, and by what haa .'seemed a mean- 
ingless twaddle The T Jotter and the 
i erosser ha* mumbled & beautiful, in- 
tellectual and moral ceremony into a 
farce. One more non .filiate hat been 
■nude.” 

Pnauo Installations, 

The practice of installing the officers 
of a M. oni< lodge in publie or in the 
presence of the profane should be dis- 
continued. hid good eomes from the prac- 
tice. Ma onry needs no advertising. The 
'eremonie* of the institution should be 
held sacred from the gaze of the idle and 
cunons. No reason whatever can be ad- 
vanced for public installations. If it be 
to satisfy ambition, it jp vanity, and hence 
un-Masonie, If it be to lead the diffident 
to join our ranks, it is altogether w rong. 
Freemasonry invites none. Let them 
eome, if they so desire, provided they are 
worthy and well qualified. But hold out 
no inducements whatever. 

All the ceremonies of Freemasonry 
-non id he confined within the sacred 
limits of the lodge, except the Imrial of 
the dead. — Pacific Mason. 

M&sonic Literature. 

A few days ago I listened to three 
Fast Grand Masters of Iowa discuss the 
limitations of Masonic literature. “The 
range is necessarily narrow.” said one, 
und a Mtuomc collection should include 
o ily such books, pamphlets or other pub- 
lications as are devoted to the Fraternity 
— i Is history, symbolism .ceremonial usages 
or the record of Us workings.” “ And 
yet,” responded his fellow, “this litera- 
ture, to be comprehensive, should include 
all collateral subjects. I believe the Ma- 


sonic student must be acquainted with all 
the cults and faith* of the past, must hare 
knowledge of the great philosophical sys- 
tems, must be read in social custom and 
usages, and understand historical develop- 
ment. All these things re to be con- 
sidered and included in a Masonic curri- 
culum.” “ And I would go atill further,” 
interposed the third di tinguished brother. 

Masonry, as I understand it, lays claim 
to embrace all truth. It is not limited to 
wlwt is specified in its ritual or even that 
whieh is remotely hinted at in its exten- 
sive symbolism. As it has borrowed md 
preserved truths from all the religions 
nd philosophies of the past, and has 
shared in many social and political 
changes, all thc-e must be closely studied 
to understand the course of development. 
And a* Masonry also professes a broad 
receptivity, and its best thought is ever 
in the formative stage, therefore all the 
arts and sciences are within its scope. 
He is the best informed as a Mason who 
is most thoroughly versed in the ever- 
widening knowledge of the time.” 
Which, think you, my brother, had the 
hest of the discussion? — Bro. Joseph E. 

M or com be. 

French f reemasonry 

The hirtory of Freemasonry in France 
and England affords a curious contrast. 
The foundation of the present organiza- 
tion was laid in London in 171? and in 
all essential respects it haa undergone no 
fundamental change. For more than a 
century it has been directly connected with 
royalty, its honors and dignities nre still 
attractive to the nobility, it is loyal, con- 
servative, non-political and non-demo- 
cratic. In France it is directly opposite. 
The Order introduced from England in 
1721 hs e waxed and waned with every 
dynastic upheaval, has been rent asunder 
by schisms, by conflicting claims of sei- 
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race and religion, end bus now become a 
purely political, anti-clerical, idea-wor- 
shipping, democratic organisation. 

English Masonry po«»es*es more than 
3,400 lodges, with hundreds of thousands 
ui adherents, while French Freemasons 
till not exceed 30,000. The French 
lodge iiave little money and but little 
is spent in conviviality, bnt, a« a political 
force. Freemasonry in France is becoming 
a noteworthy feature in French history. 
The Order reached its zenith under Na- 
poleon the First, and was compelled to 
•iccopt a Grand Master at the hands of 
hie nephew ,nd its ceremonies were sub- 
ject to police interference. To-dav no 
Government official dare lift a finger 
against it. 

There are four governing bodies in 
France, the Grand College of ltites, the 
Grand Orient, the Supreme Council of 
the Scottish Rite and the Grand Lodge 
of France. These bodies may be placed 
in two divisions, viz.: The Grand Col- 
lege of Rites and the Grand Orient, repre- 
senting French Freemasonry pun* and 
simple, and the Supreme Council and the 
Grand liOdge. which deal with Scotch or 
blue Masonry, having many points of re- 
semlbance w ith English Masonry. In the 
one group the Grand College of Rites and 
in the other the Supreme Council alone 
confer all degrees above the third, while 
the first and third are controlled by the 
Grand Orient and the Grand Lodge. — 
Bn. Frank K. J. Ihinstan. 

Caution on Vouching. 

Avouehmcnt as practiced is certainlv 
a loose way of admitting visitors within 
the tiled precincts of a lodge. For in- 
stance, the Tiler announces “a numl>er 
of brethren properly vouched for” with- 
ont naming them. Such an announce- 


ment ii all right where he knows them 
all to be members in good standing of 
the lodge, bnt where they are not, although 
they may have visited before, their names 
should be announced as vouched for by 
him, wo that the right of objection vested 
in every member can be interposed, if de- 
sired, al«o to enable the W. M. to exclude 
any visitor under power vested in him 
und, r h.\ charge of office. Avouehmcnt 
« *U right where a brother or the Tyler 
knows beyond question that a visitor is in 
good standing and lawfully entitled to 
visit, otherwise not. The fact that a mem- 
ber may have sat in a lodge with a visitor 
years before is no sign that he has re- 
mained in good standing, for during the 
intervening time he may have been sus- 
pended or expelled. The expulsion of the 
members of the three lodges that tried to 
recede from the Grand Lodge of Ohio is 
an exemplification of this, and the arrest 
of a charter is another. As the Grrnd 
Master well says, committees, as well as 
the Masters of lodges, can not be too care- 
ful regarding admission of visitors. It 
should be a standing rule of every lodge 
hat its mem tiers refer all men claiming 
to be Masons to the Master of the lodge, 
who should have a standing committee of 
members not easily deceived by smooth 
members of the gabfe st. Wh* re and when 
will a Grand Master arise co the impor- 
tance of moving in the matter of trying 
to secure concerted notion of all Grand 
Masters and Grand Lodges in providing 
a uniform card or documentary evidence 
of good standing, and thus pass liis name 
down to the fraternity through future 
age?* Protection against Masonic fraudr 
of all shades demands concerted action in 
that direction. — Bro. IF. L. KuykenJAl 
Wyoming. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS AND SUBJECTS. 

The GareL 


Perhaps no Masonic appliance or sym- 
bol is poaobusea of inch absorbing interest 
to the craft as the Master’s mallet, or 
gavel. Its name is derived from it 
ih*pe, -which is that of a gable or gavel 
end of a house. It comes from the Ger- 
man geibei or gipfel, gable or peek. Mac 
key says that its true force is that of the 
atone mason’s hammer, aaving a cutting 
edge, that it may be used to break off the 
corners of rough stones. No Masonic em- 
blem ean lay elaim to an antiquity so re- 
mote. So early as the year 1492 its use 
as a M&sonie symbol wua elearly recog- 
nized. It was also used as a religious 
symbol in the Middle Ages, and as a 
means to establish proprietary right over 
land and water. This was done by throw- 
ing the mallet at full swing, and all 
ground traversed was thereby acknowl- 
edged as being the possession of the 
thrower. 

In very **arly stages the mallet was used 
as a signal by which Gothie courts were 
convened. When the judge ordered the 
tribunal to assemble, a mallet was carried 
around, and the people, seeing the em- 
blem of judicial authority, instantly re- 
paired to the appointed place. Grimm 
**ys that the hammer stroke with whieh 
the auctioneer concludes a sale is derived 
from this custom. In northern myth- 


ology, Thor, the strongest of the Noree 
gods, was always represented wjth a mal- 
let, called Mioner, which possessed most 
wonderful properties and virtues. When 
belted with the meginjardir, or girdle of 
prowess, and armed with his hummer, the 
god was irresistible. 

It will thus be seen that, as an emblem 
of authority, the mallet has been handed 
down through snccessive ages to our own 
day, and when, in the hands of the Mas- 
ter of a Masonie lodge, it sounds the de- 
cision of any question, the blow is merely 
the re-eeho of a pow er whieh ha» been cur- 
rent for centuries. At the installation of 
the Master of a lodge, he is presented with 
this implement of labor, and informed 
that it is an emblem of power and the out- 
ward symbol of his authority over the 
lodge and of the tenure by which he holds 
his office. Without it he is impotent to 
rule and govern the assembled brethren. 
When it is wielded with skill, the Freema- 
son within hearing of its knock at once 
bows with alacrity to the emblem of 
might. The lodge is convened bv its Mow, 
which signifies that the Master lias as- 
sumed the duties of his office and ea’.ls to 
order and submission. And as when 
Thor lost his mallet a portion of his di- 
vine strength was gone, so when the Mas- 
ter lays his gavel aside his authority is at 
an end. 
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A CHOICE SELECTION OF MASONIC POETRY 


BY BROTHERS BOB! BT MORRIM, ALBERT 'IKE, Cl I AS, T. rORSIIAW, LX. D., BBV. J. 
GEOROE fJIRSON, ROBERT BORNS, RUDYARD KIPLING, AND OTHERS, 


The Level uu the Square, 

Bra. Robert Morris, Vasmie Poet-Lauremt* 

tit* I (Hawing 11 , tix original Conn In which the pom 
waawmtea. luktetory. Aentold.ta .nough »it 1 
mm non* of (no ■ienwnu of romanca. In August, 1854. 
m tha author wu walking homa from a neighbor’* 
through tba sultry afternoon, be aat upon a falieu tree, 
aod upon the back of a teller dashed off. under a mo* 
mania nr impulse and in stenographic characters, the lines 
upon ini* pafo. Eighteen yean* since. Brother Oaorge 
Ollw. D. D , tha Masonic historian, mid of the poem: 
’* Morris has composed many feiranl, sloquent 

and highly poetic eompoaUiona-soma that will not die- 
but In 1 The 1*evet and the Square ’ ha has breathed out a 
depth of feeling, fervency and pathos, with brilliancy mod 
Tl * or «»P «**e4 due faith la the 1m- 

? oct fl. uet **jond the grara”— ArrHoa’s Not*, Deem* 
bar, 1854. 


We meet upon ttie Level, and we pakt upon 
THE SqUABE,— 

What words of precious meaning those word* Ma* 
sonic are! 

Come, let us contemplate them; the/ are worth/ 
of a thought,— 

With the highest and the lowest and the rarest 
the/ are fraught. 

We meet npon the level* though from ever/ station 
come — 

The king from out hi* palace and the poor man 
from hia home ; 

For the one must leave hi* diadem without the 
Mason's door, 

And the oilier find* his true respect upon ihe 
checkered floor. 

We part upon the square, for the world must hsve 
its due; 

We mingle with its multitude, a cold, unfriendl/ 
crew j 

But the influence of our gathering* In memor/ i* 
green. 

And we long, upon the level, to renew the hspp/ 
scene. 

There? » a world t chert all are equal— we are 
hurrying toward it fist, — 

We shall meet upon the level there when the gate* 
of death are past ; 

We shall stand before ihe Orient, and our Master 
will be there, 

To tr/ the block* we offer b / His own unerring 
square. 

We shall meet upon the level there, but never 
thence depart ; 

There's a Mansion, — ’tis all read/ for each zealous, 
faithful heart, 

There's a Mansion and a welcome, and a multitude 
is there, 

Who have met upon the level and been tried npon 
the square. 


Let us meet npon the level, then, while laboring 
patient here, — 

Let us meet and let us labor, though the labor 
seems severe. 

Airead/ in the Western sky the sign# bid ns pre* 
pare 

To gather up our working toola and port upon the 

square. J 

Hands 'round, ve faithful Ghiblimitee, the bright, 
fraternal chain ; 

We part upon the square below to meet in Heaven 
again. 

Oh, what words of precious meaning those words 
Masonic are, — 

We MEET ETON THE LEVEL, AND WE PA1CT UPON 
THE SqUABE I 


live On! 0 Muonry On! 

“8*7 n U, hj noi that Miiwin, fining in its 
power, 

Supplant d t r the wret rwarm* which multiply 
each hour. 

It hath no rivalry with ihe3e; it seek* noi, but ia 
nought; 

Relief a tenet, not an end, aul* object of its thought. 

Their (ingle aim* are incident- within it* vast 
purview, 

Which weep, he atarry universe and canopy of 
blue, 

Which travena lie line* of earth, the flaming 
ann its guide. 

With aieenleaa vigil aeeketh truth where’er it may 
abide. 

It *eee the Hand Omnipotent which traced the 
Great Deeign, 

And bowt in adoration era it granpeth aqiinre end 
line— 

Live on I O Masonry, live on ! ” 

“Live on I O Maeonry, live on! Thy work hath 
•care* begin. ; 

Live on) nor end, if end there be, till eacth’a I aat 
setting rur 

Liva on I th> work In agee past hath but prepared 
the way ; 

For every truili thy rymbola teach there’e preening 
need to- by. 

In cultured or unlettered age humanity’* the tame, 

And ever more the pamioin rage whom furisa thou 
wouldet tame; 

Would but the nations beet!- thy Plumb — war’a 
carnage rann would end, 

Thy Leva) rivairiti eubdue, thy Repute to virtue 
tend, 

Thy Trown spread that true cement which doth all 
heart* unite, 

And darkne- comprehend anil glow with thv im- 
mortal Light — 

Live on ! O Maeonrv, live on I 
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"Lin on I O Maranrj, lira onl Thy • G ’ forcer 
hlubt 

To penetrate the mi«U of doubt, end beavenvmrd 
tum our £'iM, 

To set our htsfi aflame with sea! where’er our 
twin may lie, 

Within thk quarry’a gloomy depth, or on the turret 
high. 

Or, mwigling with tha outer world, . lid ita noiry 

irm, 

Ne’er, ne'er mar we forget without, tha liaanna 
tuignt within. 

Reflected aeer may they be in upright liyea and 
pnnt, 

For on * -nidation such an thin rhall Ifaaeaiy en- 
dr. re, 

fill merge I in tiraae Intent r ray- that a ark the 
1‘erfi ct Bay, 

Ita ble*— 1 Light, while earth ktoItc*, ahall neeer 
lade away - 

Lire on ’ O M.tflonn-, lire on ! ” 

— Anon. 


The Kason’i Holy House. 

Brother Albert Pike, 33°. 

We lure a holy house to huild, 

A temple splendid and divine. 

To be with glorious memories filled ; 

Of right and truth to be the ahrine. 
How ahall we build it, strong and fair, 
This holy house of praise and prayer, 
Firm set and solin, grandly great? 
How shall we all its rooms prepare 
For use, for ornament, for State? 

Our God hath given the wood and stone, 
And we must fashion them aright, 
Like those who toiled on Lebanon, 
Making the labor their delight ; 

This house, this place, this God’s home, 
This temple with a holy dome, 

Must in all proportions fit, 

That heavenly messengers may come, 

To dwell with those who meet in it. 

Build squarely up the stately walls. 

The two symbolic columns raise ; 

But let the lofty courts and halls 

With all their golden glories hlase— 
There in the Kadosh-Kadofthim, 

Between the hroad winged chemhim, 
Where the Shekinah once abode, 

The heart shall raise its daily hymn 
Of gratitude and love to God. 


The Freemmton’s Creed. 

To look, in the light of reason, to the gracioua Be* 
Ing above 

As the infinite source of wisdom, and the source of 
infinite love. 

To follow in full submission wherever His will may 
lead. 

Huch I* the Mason’s mission, and such is the Mu- 
■oil’s creed. 


To traat In Hia infinite justice, in the light of His 
word, which sait h : 

M I am thy Father In heaven,” — such is the Maaon’a 
faith. 

That tha spirit of love may guide him, wherever 
hia feet may fare. 

Such is the Mason’s wish and hope, and such is his 
constant prayer. 

And this is the Mason’s duty — always to live, and 
move 

On the plain* of the Square and Level, under the 
law of love. 

Love which forgives, nor remembers the faults of a 
brother man; 

Nor fan net h the dying embers of hate Into life 
again ; 

Which holds np the hands of the helpless, carries 
relief to the poor, 

And greets with a hearty welcome the stranger 
within Ha door; 

Which rescues a fallen brother from the gutters of 
grim despair, 

And smoothes from the brow of sorrow the wrinkles 
of doubt and care. — Anon . 

The Temple of Masonry. 

Bro. W. Snowing, London , England. 

Lo, where yon structure rears Its ample dome I 
Tie light’s abode, ’t»a Masonry’s high home ; 

See where Its walls, hy love cemented, rise, 

Till their hright turrets pierce the hrighter 
ikies; 

From where the East pours forth the raddy ray, 

To where the West receives its fading ray ; 

From the mild South to where the gelid North 
Marshall its storma and sends them hurling 
forth. 

In form symmetrical the pile extends, 

Nor with earth’s center nor earth’s concave ends, 
Three pillars high their polished fabrics rear, 

And with united force the structure bear. 

Thit Wisdom called, that Strength, that Beauty 
named, 

Emblems of those whose hands the Temple framed 
Of work mosaic wrought with matchless skill— 
The pavement formed, designed the mind to fill 
With truthful images of man’s estate. 

To curb proud scorn and suffering truth elate. 

A blazing aun in liquid azure glows, 

And o’er the starry roof its lustre throws ; 

While all around bright hieroglyphics gleam 
Like Heaven ’a jewels in a slumbering stream. 
Between the pavement and the stnrry spheres, 

Of many* steps a rising way sp|tcars ; 

Pleasrngtne path to him hr faith inspired, 

By hope sustained, by charity attired. 

But effort impotent and labor vain 

To him wlm strives with carnnl steps to gsin; 

From out the Temple, Hashing with light’s 
beams, 

Three rivers gush, then mix their crystal streams ; 
Still as they roll, their limpid waves expand, 

Bless every shore and gladden every land, 

With the ftill tide of swei t fraternal love. 

Relief and truth , all hallowed from above. 


BEXTENNIAL. 


By BROTHER FAY HEMPSTEAD, POET LAUREATE OF FREEMASONRY. 

Is it the lease of Life, anrl nothing more. 

When tile years have come to the triple score? 

Is it only the close of a Winter's day, 

Where the sunshine fades in the West away? 

* s i* on ly the tip of the mountain crest, 

V\ here the lingering rays of the sunlight rest ; 

\nd v here, through the mists of the Past are seen 
The ghosts of the joys that once have been ; 

While down in the valley, far below, 

Lie the graves of the things of Long Ago? 

Nay, nay. Not shat. For he who holds 
y the simple faith that the World enfolds. 

Finds, unto Life’s last, feeblest spark, 

That the daylight fat exceeds the dark ; 
hat the Seasons bring, as they glide away, 

■Sore days (^brightness than days of gray ; 

That the opring gives place, in its varying moods. 

To the mellowing tints of the Autumn woods; 

>nd stars come out in the evening air, 

Which we fail to sec in the noonday glare. 

And here as I backward turn mine eye, 

O’er tlw faded days that behind me lie, 

How like a flitt,..g glimpse appears. 

The vista made by these sixty years 1 
Gone; and forever. Beyond recall. 

F.ach deed of itself to stand or fall, 

In the eyes of Him who judgeth all. 


But yet we cling to the firmer hope, 

That each will tie seen in its wider scope; 

And out of His mercy we lie hailed 
With large allowance where we failed. 

As the day dies out with a golden gleam, 

And the red West glow s with its parting beam, 
So wotdd I, friends, when it comes my lot, 
Wish to depart thus calmly, and not 
As the Old Year passes, sad and slow, 
Wrapped in the shroud of the Winter's snow, 
But the rather in twilight, fair and clear, 
Where the quivering discs of the stars appear. 


rhls is the Poem that gained -or our dlstingiuhed brother, Fay Hempstead, the Laureacy. 

.. .. ®*toric«l. Jn the year 1787, in Canongatc Kilwinning Lodge No. 2. at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, II'. Brother Robert Burns was coronated First Poet 
Laureate of freemasonry. In the year 188.4, in the Grand Lodge of New York 
at New \ork City, M. II'. Brother Bob Morris was coronated Second Poet 
Laureate oi I reemasonry, and in the year 1008. in Kavenswood Lodge No. 777, 
Md m Medmah Teniph at Chicago. HI.. R. If. Brother Fay Hempstead was 
coronated Third Poet lAiurc&tc of j* reemasonrv. 
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Brother Fay Hempstead 
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Kuonio Emblems. 

You wear the Bqaars, bat do ye have 
That ibufg Iba 8mwr* d< aotsa? 
la tbsrt within you. >m oul 
Rtt prinripla which ai nU aaatral 
Ali daeda, and words, and thoughts? 
Ilia Hqaara of virte i— i* H than. 

Oil i 71 that waar tha Miaou's Square? 

Yea waa t tha Co - ..mbs ; do too keep 
Within that clrcl lot , 

Tbafs ain inscribed by law divine. 
Excluding hatred, envy, ain, 

Inoladinf all that'e true T 
Th* Coal pa —does it trace that curve? 
twida of which no paaeons evert* 7 


Tr«c Cornet Stone. 

Br*. Robert Morrit. 

What is tha Mason’* oorner 
Does tba mysterious temple nwt 
On earthly ground — ii 1 eaat to west— 
Frtra north to south — and tM» e lm tf 

What b the Hawn'* mirai-tt-ste? 
la it to loi. for tuna and pelf 
It ; tacnilV oar petit sell. 

And lore oar friends— -end Mt tout 7 

No, no; the Meson’s co m er stone 
A deeper, strong* , nobler be 
Which tim and foe cannot displace— 
I« Faith in Ooo— and (kit ala in/ 


Yon wear tha type of Doit/ ; 

Oh i brother, leva s cars 
Be whose ali— e< inn eye aurvtya 
Y r inmost thoughts wuis ops <asn, 

Ha knows wbat thought* si." tin re I 
Ob I send no Sight, in 1 eneni ord 
Fires linfal man to aiulem God. 

Yen we ar the Tr owd ; do you hate 
aid mortar rid and pure 
Made «i the ik :ipe of God, 

Kec sled in HU ancient Word 
Udiri olnble, aura T 
And do you spread with Master’’ care 
The precis* uixture here and there? 

You waar me Cross; it signify 1 
The burden Jerci boro — 

Who ■’taggerSti fell, and bleeding rose 
And bon ou Calvary tiie woes 
Of ali wito’d gun before. 

Thu Croesi ob, 1st it ray “ forgivi , 

Father, forgive, to ali that iivul” 

Sly brother If you > ’111 display 
These emblems of air Art, 

Last the great moral that they teach 
& < -ngn, red , each for each, 

Upon y r be <ie*t heart I 
Ho they will tell to God an ; man 
Our siciont boly, perfect plan. 

—Anon, 


The Altar. 

Bra. Chat. F. Forth air, LL. 1). 

Dpmi the Altar lice (tie fl tend Law, 

The Hquare and 'Jomp.at — mystic triune (treat; 
Tin -is powers, their right, no pen 1 sold overrate, 
Nor yet detins their trenchant repertoire. 

The room is boly where tbt Altar stands. 

Fur God's own word is reail within that place. 
And His own works are told with winning grace 
To men witii minds that Masonry expands 

Tin well our Craft i mbues na with the Bight, 
Instilling many a Meat id hallr «*d them- 
And b aching, with a Wisdom all *.ir> r • « 

Our glorious Arcliltect’s triumphant might, 
Preparing 11 s, when onr frail b*»lv dire, 

To meet Him ’fore His Altar In tire skies. 


Ii this which makes th mystic tia 
loving stud true, divinal good, 

A grand ini! brotherhood, 
Csmanted ’neatb tha Ail-aoeing Eye. 

Tis tlii which gin a the sweetest tone 
To Masons' melodic ' ; tha gleam 
To loving ayes ; the right at gem 
That spark! In tins M • i’« crown, 

T. th- wbict takas ilao Maon’s grip 
A chain indissolubly string; 

It bcnisliea all franli, 1 nd wrong, 
And coldnrr 3 free our fellowship. 

Oh, corner stone, divine, divine 1 
Oh, PAITH lit God 1 It 1 toys us op, 
And gives to darkest hours a b<[ « 
And makes the heart a holy shrini 

Bretlrw bo this your cornerstone : 
Build iv* y wish and bore on this; 
Of present joy, oi future bliss. 

On earth, in h ten — and thi* aiontl 


The Kaiter’g Apron. 

Brothtr lit nr y 0. Eani. 

There - niowy a badge that’s unco braw 
Wi’ ribbon. lace nd tape an; 

Lei King- in' Primes wear them a', 

Gic me, the Master’* apron 1 

The honest craftsman’s apron, 

Tha jolly Freetnsaon's apron, 

Be tt bam*, c. r roam afar, 

Before his touch fa’s bolt ana bar, 

The gate* of fortun iy ajar, 

’Gin in Hit wean the *; ron 1 

For w’alth and honor, pride and power 
Are crumbling stance to base on ; 
Fraternity sold 1 nle the hour, 

Ami ilka worthy Mason 1 
*jids Frsi Act ?pt J M. son, 

Jach -Ancient Oafted Meson. 

Then, brithem, let a haiusom* aang 
rise year frit II ranks slang i 
indewlvss and birniei blithely sing 
To th* ancient hang- wi’ tlx rot (ring 
That U worn by the Master Mason 1 
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Hu Tnu Muon. 

Bra. Chat. K tonkair, LL. D. 

Writ* him m m »*.> Iota* it fellow- «*.?n, 

W spank* no evil of an citing Kul ; 

Br.it iv<. -trit-m by action, role*, and pen, 

T<> peiat the was defer to tb* aafeat fgaJ. 

tt > underetand- JV aaaaie beauties rare 
Wfc MU out Praia* if praia* i* riguiiy da*, 

And who r**Mk** If Untying oom «’t Id dart 
To walk Ha path that la*ds tkem front li t tn*. 

Write* him m on* who .awa no dkeori aeeda, 
Within who- a breast tbrs. <twt «« 1 perfect ptao* ; 

Whoa* hrart iebaia against ig M* d ia; 

Whom praiae tor Gad doth day by day l n c nma, 

And who in lodge no earthly Mux 1 kn*«w 
Will atand to h.r at tb* garel'a bio a 1 


A Muoa’i Laadaarki. 

Otdieulfi fa Br~, M4. Burnham. P. 0. if. 

Thalia “ , m* sari of this and . Ian, 
“Implicit trust in God” (not In man.) 

This “landi lark,” If rightly undi iooJ, 

Tuchrs “ tmirriial brotherhood.” 

“ Brotherhood,” then, tha second “ landmark,” 

“ Ia light or h* path, what* once ’twac dark. 

In tTsry dim* and In *v ®7 land 
Thaa* landmarks hav* and sill aver atand. 

Tha bird “ landmark,” “ Itmr irtality," 

Spirit war was and will a «r be. 

Life does not consist of fleeting breath ; 

'’’hla “ lands rk ” teaches, “ there is no death." 

God ‘a Word- -“the Great Light of Masonry” 

In Its “Truth ” rerenb a mystery 

■From In*,” “i 1 One/' “to On*”— Can’t you 
aer 

11 Tho landmarks of the Ancient and Free? 1 ' 

The “Squat ’ with its 1 four and thrre, 

A “landmark” raeealt — {.old you but see, 

Behit d this Syml >1 —a truth ia found 
That’s not exposed hy rprech or sound. 

The “Circle” in p*- feet expression 
To ua rereale a rub tie leason, 

The “ point" within its cents — Oh sea 
“ Ancient landmarks ” of eternity 1 

The ’’Triangle’" with three equ 1 sides 
Teach® “God within ui doth abide, 

“ All wire, all powerful, always here,” 

A “ landmark ” to eretty Mason dear. 

You on the whit -square — I on the black — 

“ t hree, live and scree ’’ on the right ti ck, 

In health or pain, in the light ot the dark, 
last ua atand by the “ ancient landmark.” 

I'h -ugh alandr r nay traduce the fair name, 

Though arcus,-! when we’re not to blame, 

Though wailed, let’a erer press on — 

Fsithf <: to trust ''as the widow’s son." 

RotifT'i-tMn. 


The Btttoon Light 

Bra. liohtrt .1 fort a. 

A city art up a a hul 
(anoo. be hid ; 

Eiosaed to are ry aye. It will 
Ore. otiut log pte.in and Talc, 

An It fuewce ah d, 

And Mwaad tha light of wsac* alar. 

Or blight tha lan-1 with horn i war 

Each Mt-rm’s L odge ia planted so 
For high display; 

Each ia a 111 scow Light, to show, 
Lift’s weary wanderers, .as th r go, 

Th better ay 

1 show, hy ties of tolly lore. 

How perfect is th* LoJga shore f 

Bo this poor i i llng teak, dear friends. 
While I boring her,, 
iiorrow fro j Him who kindly lend* 
The It- TE»LY Lapdeb that ascende 
< it higher sphere; 

And let the w, -1 your prog, see, 
Upward, by Faiut, Hope, Chanty. 


High TwcItc. 

Bro. Bmj. B. FrtncK. 

Lift to tha stroke of tha bell— 

Hi- " welrel 
■ re*. , on the air they swell, 

To thorn who hare labor \ - ell — 
ind the Warden’s roles is heard. 

Fro as fee Mouth come i the -cheering word, 

“ In the quarri no lunger dalre.” 

Again, 'tie the W’srden’s call — 

‘"High Twelrel” 

Lay a-ide garei, It miner and maul, 
Befrssumenta for t mftsmen all, 

By the tjen runs Minster is siren, 

To thorn who hare chterfnlly atriren 

11 Lika men in the ouarrlea to delre.” 

There Is In erch mortal's life, 

High Twelver! 

It, tha mid t of hi t early atrif — 

With > iurth’s grareling luxurious rife — 

Ttss rolea ot .na Warden comes, 

Like the roll of a tbouaeiU drums, 

” In earth’s quamea no Ion} *r delre.” 

Lilt to tha tones of tha bell— 

High T« cl re 1 
As if on L,igh they fell, 

Their -ilrertr eel tee swell ; 

And ,*»in the roice we hetr, 

A a If from an tippet sphere, 

“Hence for hearenly treasurer delre,” 

There shall ring In the world of bliss 
Hi.*h Twelve 1 

r fhen reliered fresa our work in this— 

If we’re not lived onr linn amiss — 

The Muster ahull call us there, 

Our immortal crown to wear, 

No more in oarih’a quarries to delve. 
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Kuoaic Working Tools. 

Brotktr fbuttrS L* mi. 

Acrom th* panorama of ay lib, 

Wslfc aiMMirad Map and t idem march, tisara -a 
Th* M ■ Mat keeper of my ( ring bout 
A gawo ha bohfe whom grad* Kiriaa mark* 
Tha «ul* houn aw moments of lift; 

And to Mm fateful hoar glee* pointing, warns 
Haw feat tha aand a o itute ara ruabiitg aa 
Ha atop* s aod from hi-i h itht n iidla lakaa 
Hi* roe !y gar**, WUb akllAt Main 
Tha fifhaoad corner* (rose tha arhavn at i.e 
He break* sal fiu It for tha bwllder's hand, 
“•hold I theapr ad fellow craft nceivw 
Vam the Temple's wall, tha perfect (too 
He In lto fating place, a itli rqnarw and plumb 
Ami -lilies* level** I, adjusts It true. 

And tow the Master* eye lnepecta tha work i 
Which faring good, hia approbation gain , 

And o'er the accepted atone, iih tr rel bright 
Ha spread* eeiaet Ann inion makia aa firm 
riiat of the wall the Monti bee. ice a part. 

So Baa by Bator*, rough m nbewn atone 

Appoan ; ami! ft a hie chat eter anat btaak 

Thaw > rSultiee of life which mar 

Hia perfect stnhood. Walking by tha jiiniab 

And acting so the earn re of virtue trwa 

A I rigid probity mall e*er be 

Tha rate .. id *u id id of hi* future life, 

Accepted hr Tb Mi sr be (hail fill 
His rightfal place. It mattere ni t to him 
If down he ath tha surface of Ilia earth 
Ha ili» tnd f ,*u>* foundation for the rest; 

Or in the dark roemma of the wall ; 

Or f5omer<*t»j, or ktnttiiu of the arcb) 

Or Sowered chapter of Corinthian pile. 

Enough for him that in it Mat ter» eye 
Hf feline epproretl. That he i* worthy found 
To b* a lively atone within th >t hoii w 
Hot made with hjinda; eternal In the heaven. 


Con, Wind and Oil. 

Bro. Chat. F. Finhate, LL.D. 

Corn ie a ay ml of rerurrection, 

And wine telle all of chcvrfitlaeM end lor : 

" Wine mketh glad the heart,” dispel* dqection 
tnd oath the iouI when worldly woea annoy. 
Oil ia a symbol of protperlly, 

Suapeaking gladnfr tuirth and happimvi, 

Twit to the — Faith, Hope fetid Charity, 

What other virtue* no ccinhin* to blew. 

W len Gahriel’s trump awake* the -deeping dead 
Hay you, my brethren >,f the niacli-rovi I aquare, 
Ar. w triumphant trout your c tidily beti. 

That unknown happiness and jo. to tiara 
So lirir , here we will not dread it* blast. 

Knowing the lummona meane ” Eternal Ufa at laet.” 

Mssonit Training. 


Then iraut ywwr boy In Maaon'a truth i 
lay daap tha c orner-etona in y<.»ih; 
Teach him to walk in rirtue'it Sine 
Te aquare hk -«cu fc, rqoaai ■ ura ; 
T iWc*tn*et of tree lot * toapread, 

And pa. . if Seriptwr* utb to Uredt 
Than will the youth to manhood grow 
To honor «a and h ar paw. 

Who Would *e; be t Jbmnl 

Bro. C. F. Fortkew XX. XL 

Ft would not ha a Maaon 
And waa r the apron white T 
Ant, foal the bond* of Friendship 
Tha rich ami poor unite T 
To know Masonic ilrtuea, 

To do Mc»flie Jeedi? 

A* d aym pathetic minister 
Unto a Briber’* needaT 

Whe wj -aid net be a Moan® 

And Join ehr rtthren true ? 

T< at a our n, Me teaching* 
iteir glurioua work punuaT 
To feii s a bond Fratern.- 
Ia thelre where'er tliar goT 
An to ir i a hearty welt ne 
Aa they journey to and fro? 

Was would not ba a Ma t t 
A Craft sanjuet and lair 
Tf meet upon the L**< 

And pirt upon th, Square? 

To hear the roice of CSssrily, 
Where'er oor Lodges be? 

And tr, hnow ur f 'ripe end Pumwocds 
And aharo In all tkir glee? 

Whe woo Id not ba t (won 
To lebor dey by day T 
And hi ring try h wen 
The thorna upon life’s way T 
To In Ip to form a column, 

All peri end complete T 
Fit for building that great Temple 
Wherein we ho|>e to meet ? 


Opening Ode. 

Bro. B. T. Bptnrer. 

Come, brethren of the mystic tie, 
lit us lageth • meet, 

.Anti, clasping firm each brother’* band, 
Ench other fondly greet. 

Around enr lodge room alter stand, 

And pled;* ownelrea anew, 

Tt nutate the virtue* of 
Tit, good, the Straw, the true. 


Bro. Bebtrt Motrit. 

Ohl Laditw, when you b-nd above 
Th ■ cradled oflaj : ng of your iore, 

And hleea the child wliotu you would ac« 
A man of truth enti lOnMenry, — 

Beliera then* ta In Maeon’a iore 
A fund of wisdom, beauty, power, 
Enriching urery aoul of man 
Who comprehend* the mystic pirn. 


Br ore no •alfoil, word or deed 
Find* place withip our hell ; 

But strive to do o brother’* part. 

And help not one but all. 

Let no liir.li word is unkind thought 
Profine til in sacred place; 

Drive from rour hrow all fretful frowna. 
While amtlee illome each fare. 
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Whit |« Freemasonry? 

5ftf. Tklirmr II. Taylor. 

"A soldier, a he battlefieli ru dead 
Aims with thirst a# followers ef M*r« 
Have little time for pity, yet on 1 of 
The p ining gave tub teeming dyin; man 
Mia only cap of water and pawn oil. 

Yean roiled hy, and for away from 
That ad add of at rile two meek 
Now hesr their i onverae: 

Bey, Friend, they art the men. What man? 
The no who a iw the mimic aign and 
Gave ra< drink when all my comrades 
Slept in death, or elae lad left the field 
“jo® a fo iw had driven them, an! from 
That 'our till now, in darkneaa or in light, 

Of all the foam I *iuve acen, thine in 
The one haa hel d me np as; with a more 
Than magic apell, Tlnm irt the Man.” 


A Sprig of Acacia. 

Bro. Rep. J. Q. Gib ton. 

The Right Honorable Vacount Ridley, Right 
Worthipful Grand Harter of Northum- 
borland. Obit 28fA Nov., 1904. 

Death’! call to Silence calla aa well to Rent — 

The Rent that knows no wnking care— 

The night that enda not in the Snnl’a deapeir. 

Bat hreakain Day Bteraal— Ever Blest 1 

For one Right Worshipful, at whose belies'. 
Northumbria's Masons, eager, .ought to share 
The common iot of ervio md of prayei 

" 1 mourn today— though what ie done ia beat 1 

■Voile we, beetend, Acacia sprigs may wear, 

Our Brother haa hist reached the glittering crest 
' ) earthly mountains- -foothills only these. 

And right beyond mid lights and forma this please. 

The Master of all Smildett shall invest 

The Honored Brother we are called to spare. 


Freemasonry Trinmpiuast. 

Bro. Chat. F. Forthaw, LL. D. 

Lika aa a rock on whom the angry sea 
• ®*?.*!®* c l ,,r K e “ with vehement rour: 
Repelling atill in steadfast m .iestv— 

Standing erect rind noble i before. 

So is osr Art on whom itn foes would frown ; 
t«ri ,st * , i** battle-cry of men 

Wlm [mowing not its lustn and renown 
fan tie or dimem It with idasonic ken. 
li bids oenAnce to the selfish weak— 

Surviving *li their paltrv moF- and sneers, 

^ kiglit on darkened one* who seek 
T® “ n< * virtue* known three thouaand years, 
Unblemished yet and roaring Heaven wards still, 
For on It smiles divine Great God’s all perfect will 1 


The Mother Lodge (India). 

Bro, Ruigard Kipling, Soldier- Laureate. 


“ W e ’adn’t good regalia. 

An’ mr Lodge was old an’ bare, 

Bus -re knew toe ancient Landmarks, 

Ac’ we kep’ ’em o a hair; 

An«. !I jking on it backwards 
It often at dkes v t thus 
Th«r* ain't aucli things „* infidelr, 

Lac p’ per’apa it’s us.” 

and ugaiu — 

“ Full oft on Guv’ment service 
This rovin’ foot hath preaaed, 

An’ b , > fmtern il greetin’e 
To lii.i v.- iges Kart and West 
Accordin’ I; i oimitndrd 
From Kjh.i to Bingapoi e • 

liut I wit h thiit 1 might see them 
In my Mother Lodge onto more.” 

Equality, brotherly love, the mimmun, 
bonum of freemasonry, finds expression 
in the refrain — 

fitTWM -“Serjeant,” Sir I Salute) Salaam 1 
InsiDB— “ Brother,” an’ it doesn’t do no ’arm. 

We met npor. the Level and we parted on the 
Square 

An I was J unior Deacon in my Mother Lodge out 
there 1 


I Am Willing to Be Tried. 

Bro. Bob. Marti*. 

I never have denied™ 

I am willing to be tried— 

A call for aymp <hy fro® arrowing man— 
My own hara grief' impel 
My h. art for • -.ch to feel, 

And I am willing to be tried i gain. 

The claim is often made 
For *helu; and for uid 
I never havt refused, and never can. 

And though my purse is scant. 

The poor shall aever »«nt, 

And I am wil ling to be tried again. 

Hy hratlier goes aitny ; 

Alt I I knov the way — 

The slippery wny tli it turns ths thoughtless I 
1 run to draw him back; 

I point the dangerous truck, 

And I am willing to be tried again. 

Esch night, on beiidul knee, 

The Ai. -eeing eye doth s< 

My body suppliant et a'llirone divine; 

And there for brother’s need, 

As f it my own, I pi ad, 

And I am willing to be tried pain. 


BBO. DB. CHAS. P. FOBSHAW, LETT. D., LL.D., p.B & ..ETC. 

For lany years this eminent Brother has been known as the Poet of the 
'Mystic I x," the uncrowned "Poet-Laureate” of British Freemasonry. Few men 
have risen to such heights in the realm of poetry and letters as has bee.i attained 
by Brother Forsbaw, whose verses are familiar and well known. All his writings 
are marked by grace and refinement of style. 

He is the author of “Masonic Musings,” "Masonic Poems,” “The Worship- 
ful .-faster,” “Pearls of Poesy,” and "At Shakespeare’s Shrine,” “Poetical Tributes 
to Queen Victoria,” -Coronation Odes,” etc., and co-editor of ‘ Hie Masonic 
Career of King Edward VII.,” and editor of "Poetical Tributes to King Edward 
VII.” In 1904 he received the distinction of being created a Welsh Bard, with the 
title of Siarl Efrog — Charles of York. lie is also a lecturer of repute. 

In 1900 he was made a life Fellow ot the "Royal Society of Literature,” “The 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,” the "Royal Historical Society,” and several 
others. Many honorary degrees, from leading universities of this country, have at 
various times been conferral upon him. Ten years ago he received the greatest 
honor of his life, being made a Freeman of the City of London, his immediate pre- 
decessor being Brother Lord Kitchener, of Khartoum. 

. Brother William James Hughan, the distinguished Masonic Historian, wrote 
an introduction to his “Masonic Poems,” in which he said: 

“I called him, some time since, our Masonic Laureate, and am pleased to confirm that 
d< signation. 

“The present volume is the seventieth work that has emanated from his pen. His 
poems have gone, through newspapers and magazines, all over the- world, and I am not 
iware of any Masonic Periodical that has not had some of his effusions in its columns.” 

“Dr. Forshaw is naturally proud of the fact that our beloved / ROTECTOR, King 
Edward VII, when Prince of Wales, sent, him a letter — its spontaneity being its charming 
feature— as to his Masonic Musings, and His Majesty has in other ways signified his appreci- 
itton of this author’s gifts.” 

Brother Forshav- is Bard to “Peebles Kilwinning Lodge,” “St. John's Chap- 
ter,” Wt renpoint, “Saltoun Lodge,” Aberdeen, "The Lodge of Research,” 
Bombay., “Defence Lodge,” Calcutta; and many others at home and abroad. He 
was initiated in Freema- .nry at “Bolingbroke Lodge,” London, by W. Bro. Dr. P. 
H. Oavis, F. R. G. S., May, 1S92. lie is P. S. Deacon of “Scarborough Lodge,” 
P. I’rim. Sojourner of “Zetland Chapter,” E. C. and P. R. W. Dep.' Master of 
‘i eebles Kilwinning Lodge,” S. C. lie has also been elected to Honorary Mem- 
bership of Lodges and Chapters in England, Ireland and other part? of the world. 

in the Coronation year ( 1902) he was appointed “The King’s Messenger,” 
King Edward VII having entrir ted him with a gracious message to deliver to his 
subjects in the remote Island of St. Kilda. while Queen Alexandra requested him 
to deliver to the St. Kildans 1 number of beautiful photographs of the King and 
herself. To the .e same is landers Brother Forshaw also bore the official message of 
King Edward’s death. 

. If** recreations are Freemasonry, reading and writing with a view to publish- 
ing, historical research, and’ rambling in pursuit of antiquities. 

The following Tributary Sonnet shows in what esteem Brother Forshaw is 
held by his fellow-craftsmen and countrymen : 

( greet thee. Brother, who hast sought to Thou fill’st each court with incense-like per- 
build fume] 

A temple to the great and precious Name, And singest songs of liberty and love, 

And tne each true and well-dressed -tone Which winder through lhe vault and then 

to gild assume 

And win for Masonry her well-earned fame. A sacrificial pravt r to Him above. 

T greet thee, Forshaw. as thou grectest all, 

In poesy, and a brother-love like thine; 

Lon" may thy chisel ornament each wall. 

And lint for worshippers each flower divine: 

And when the tools shall from their Master fall 
May Heaven’s glory on thy temple shine. 

— Bro. (Rev.) John George Gibson, P. D„ LL.D., F.R.S.L. 







< * 


brother Dr. Chas. F. Forshuw, Witt. D. WW.D. 
F.K-S«W., Etc. 
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Author ol “ Masonic MuMn^,” “Masonic Pm-nis.” “The Worshipful Masier,” 
* Pearls of Poesy,** “At Shakespeare’s Shrine,” Co- editor of “The 
Masonic Career of King Kdwnrd VII ,»* and editor of 
“Poetic.il Tributes to King Kdward VII,” 
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Bro. Qtoife Wuhkgton, Fifty Inn a Muon. 


S od . wn f“. I P* BO* OB fading acroUa, 

fiat In th« historic* o ( nobli souls. 

H* wxk Hu Mwtipn befon Hi. (ace, 
Who Bark new pall say* tor the hum i race. 
One eh then me to do the work divsat, 
Who gave to earth a modern Pair tit 
A new republic underneath the am— 

Itf Abraham we know e* r -o. Waahingtno. 


A hunJu i yean the tongue of Time ht; told 
Inpamisg, eince he iaft ua ; yet, behold, 
in that bnef <Iay the land he hi ought to birth 
Has grown to be th sender of the Earth; 
tut p 4 her ; smite from a broken chain 
Of eettlementa into a vast doe sir 
Befoi who"i > ;w» a golden orovpect opes, 
Who Hand* but on the threshold of l er hopes. 


dbe it hie child ; and whatsoe’er the be, 

Ow«* grateful tribu to hit memory. 

Hit was the hand ti t gave to k? the place 
Ti bear the torch of f: edem for the race. 
Hit waa the patient, great and noble heart 
To hide hie own concern an 1 bear hit part, 

By hit example* of uneelfiahne 
To cheer her trmie* in their dire distress. 


Bro. Tkmtt* F. (? Me, D. O. M.,Di*triet of Co- 
lumbia. 


To ealebicte the fiftieth Matos*., unlvenan . too. 
Wm*. Snajetoi, (.ashS cretary, Beotttsi Rite Ball 
Waa^rngtoa, D. O, Jassauy it, law. 


To gl* th wisdom from your lipa r/e ait. 

At it become* ua, tyros, at your ft jt; 

Qiad that ich privileges will penr.i.t 
Our rats, ring from your well-tiled sb**f of wheat. 
Glad that ws may with joy, having no feats. 

Draw from a etor* of half a hundred yean. 

A half a century tiled with kindly deeds. 
Brotherly lore, relief, justice nd truth, 
nthougtiiiui of your own tint of another’s needs, 
Giving the ur# of *>je, the t Ml at youth 
In the great bool wh« each good act appears 
our ream! stands— of half a hundred ears. 

The temple you have reared the world ha* teen, 
As«. it* foundation-stone i* level, square and true; 
The plumb shown the iruotnn doe- not Scan, 

But stand* symmetrical, that ail may view, 

A life mol prominent among It* peers— 

A Mama's life of half a hnn ire years. 


Hi* was the character superb, complete ; 

Great in s ucc es s , but greater ip defeat 
His waa the purport Iras that would not band. 
That Carrie 4 her to triumph in the end. 

His ws* the hand that laid the scepter down 
That for the country’s good refuted her crown. 


A life begun . ill newer have an end, 

But, river-like, join the eternal sea, 

Ti ere with n ew be -utiea rermon to hlend— 
From earthly car’s and imperfection <t free, 
Your year- with us are c tinted hy the score— 
Yet will we wish you hslf a hundred more. 


I 


Hie was the wisdom «lpe in her ftrrt day* 

That led the untried i late in peaceful) . rays, 
Watched over her till she had stronger grown, 
And guided her till she could walk lone; 
Bequeath- 1 her word* of wlHom without price, 
H farewell, golden precept, of advice j 
And when mt-ho seemed secure from harm, 
He left the ;hair of stet- and sought hi* farm 
booked o’er hi* country naval, hia people hied, 
And then, hia labor* done, lay dov to rest — 
i*uch waa our Brother Washington. 

— Anon. 


A Faliea Brother. 

Bro. C. F. Forthevt, LL. j}. 

A broken column crumbling to decay, 

G»n sometime s be restored to strength and beauty ; 
Ami no « Brother erring on life’s wey 
May be ew ilc ncd to a sens of duty. 

Forget hi feulta — forgive hie foolish deed.*. 

And dill tho hand of fellowship extend — 

And if be o’er and o’er ignor /our plea 
Still o’er and o’er persuade him and befriend. 
Then haply ’round our nllar’s sacred rhrine 
Again he’ll labor in th cause of truth; 

And through your aid «;ain such of loro divine 
That ago departs and love* a satiny youth. 

Phut ’ll! he out the ignoble hands of -Srife 
And Ukn the Phauiix rise again to life. 


To the Secretary 

Bro. Robert Jforrii. 

fake thou th record duly,— 

Our Mason life in then; 

Make thou the re ,-rd truly, 

With cl ore and anxious care. 
a he labors on the busy stage, — 

At every atej . '-urn age t d age I 

Make th- 1 ' the record plainly , — 
How oft dot- error lurk. 

Benin onr children mai |y 
Will rvid their father),’ work. 
Hereii rill trace with joy orgiootw 
Onr pathway to the closing tomb. 

Mek; thou the earn! kindly, 

Omit the cruel word* ; 

The Mason spirit blindly 
•V gentle shroud affords. 

Oh, let thy record gtindlv prove 
t'/cemaeony’i a thing of love. 

Make thou the record swiftly, — 
Time’s ecyths is sweeping feat ; 
Our life, dissolving deftly, 

Will soon, ah, soon be post 
And may a Generous Ey „ o’eriook 
Our record in the Heavenly Book 1 


j 
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Aditu, • Httrt-wiUTE, to»i 4di«> 

Bra. Batm Bwnu, flnt Matanie FttULamrtmu 

O wiwl an • nce ario n at lat Im aoaM la be 
Me taeTvSit M. Jon i > *m. In Jana, t: 
•an* by U M tha elaung banotw In thb tea- 
nl din whleh iJm fraternal n ting la n Uranc,' 
Jro. Mart Mirrta "w» Inn all jtm park at 3a 


Clan lo Walk ill*. Starter eftht US* 


Adieu, ■ baart-wnn fond adle 
•Over brother* at the rnyrt’s ua I 
Yf ivcred, ye enlightened km. 
Companion* of eoe!*l joy I 
Thoagfs I to MnSp lane mnot hie, 
Pennine forta. a aliddeiy bn’, — 
With rnemog bean end bri infill eye; 
Vll mind yea (till, though for awn’ 


In fret.,; the win* ip I inatantiy qaaflM at; 

And habit and tiaa< radrmr quaff to am m 
BuSiionfad b* wia*. lib . I madam i, I lai ah < at 
X i (-thought of e’er giving the aign of diatiem 
Bat wine aank me lower by 1 lag | . wieno* 

It Uttered me lament and farrowr i ay .hen 
It pniaietl my ehwwa and pilfered my neaaoo, 

A fcreeti me to proffer a aign of diatreea. 


I reeie & a chupei, when church - ,c - : were kncel- 

And ailng thaii ®»riour poor ouinen to Mom; 

j 1 preoented— tha ooor of that chape: 

Wa* slammed in my fee at the aign of diatram; 
l (trolled In the prio t, to the irrant of Heaven, 
And aued for relief with wMcagernea 
Bl M*ytd that my ait might at at fc forgiven, 
Am thought he had attawered ay aign of die 


Oft bara I sset your rectal band, 

An’ apent tha cheerful, feotire night; 
' r hone d with op-eaie .remand, 

Pi dd®4 o’er th. rone of light; 

And hv Shat hieroglyphic bright, 

Which none hut Criftrraee rer eaw, 
Strong memory on my heart -hall writs 
Thowi happy acene , when far awa’. 

Mar freedom, harmony and iova 
Units you in the gr-ind derign, 
Santtfc the Omniscient Err above, 

Tht giorioi Architect divine; — 

That you mar ! r*p th unerring line. 
Still hy the plummet' i law, 

Ull order bright completely ahine 
Shall ba my prayer whe: far awa’. 

And you, feroweli, whore merits claim 
Juatly dial highest badge to weir,— 
Hearen blere your honored, nohle name, 
To Masonry and Scotia dear I 
A lint request, permit m, here •. 

When ye srly jt arremhle a’ 

One roam: —I ivk it with a tear, 

To him, the Bard, that’e far awa’. 


The Sign of Distress. 

Tat- a wild, dreary night, in cheerier* December; 
'Twae a night only lit hy a raeCeor'r gleam; 

Twaa a night, of that ni ght I dietinctly mraber 
That my tool journeyed forth on the wing* ©f a 
dream. 

That dream found me happy, by tried friend* nir- 
rounded, 

! Enjoying with rapte the c rmforte of wealth ; 

My cup overflowing i ritb hi ring* u nbounded 
My her fully charged froir. the fountain* of 
health. 


That dream left me wretched, hy frleudrhip for. 
_ 'alien, 

Dejected, despairing, and wrapt in di«may ; 
^poverty, aicknny and ruin overtaken, 

Toevery terr.pt son and parrion a prty ; 

Otvoio of m end or tn aim, I t hen wandered 
O'er highway and hy-way and lone wilderness; 
sai tha pea id the prerent and fntnre I pondtravi 
flat pndt bade me h hr no aigi. of dutrere. 


I sUggered at lart to tha home of my mother, 
Believing my prayer* them would with rue 


B: it father ,md mother and (later end brother 
B; iwned me, and taunted my aign of dietrem. 

I lay down to die; a at ranger drew nigh me, 

A rpotlem white IcmMsln edoraln hie are**; 

'y eye caught the emblem, and era he peaeed by 
me 

I gave; ne before, the rign of dirtrem. 


W Sir godlike emotion Jtat n r renger hartene 
To grarp me, ■ nd l'htepei, “M bre ther, blew 
The hoe of say life when I learned of the Mi ne 
T< ive and to answer your rign of dirts* 

Id ■ ««n of dirtrerr by s craftman be given. 

And though prio leer to me ia eternity’: nlior, 
May my nat f never i nter th: recorda of Heaven 
Shonlr; I fail to acknowledge that rism of die- 
i™*’. - Amv. 


Closing Ode. 

Hail, Brother Manna, hail I 
I* t friendrlilp long prevail, 
And hind ui feat 
May harmony nd peace 
Our hnppiaere iacreere, 

And friendship never ceaee 
While life with lut 


May wirdor be our care, 
Ana virtue from the Mjuare 
By which we live, 

Thu we at i cat may join 
That heavenly lodg uhlime, 
Wb ;n we rhali perfect -hine 
With God above. 


When onr tart i iborir o’er, 

And Keener of life no n. re 
Charm our frail right, 

'hen in God ’a holy care 
May each protection (hare, 

Blirf find ’"'Heading there 
In perfect light. 

—Anew. 
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ALL OF THE FOLLOWING ARE «Y BIO. DR. CHAS. F. FORSHAW, LLD. 
Knoetn fknutkous the World at tkt Poet of the " Myotic Tie." 


Th« Inmate. 

FROM darkness -into light I He only know* 

Part of Ike truths which yet any wafci it -mb® 
s f tor- osi it* font e t languorons repose, 

And make his feci how I uiy he -vas Mind. 
He scarce can grasp th’ an folded myeteriea. 

Nor can he < !>n>reherd the secret ray a 
Which he has till to tread, e’e he portrays 
To time a ppre n tice then Immensities, 

In Masonry he’s bat a child in «,nnr 
And honld be quite content to rest a while, 
IV' si the fat are all hia fear disarms. 

Until le’s safely crossed the last crook't tile. 
Which lead him from the mate into the plain 
Where all is clear like son shine after rain. 


Light. 

NO men are Masons til] Masonic Light 

Shines forth upon their awed and eager eves ; 
Until breaks forth upon their wondering sight 
The Lodge’* form, and they are bade to rise. 
And. Oh 1 The Light is welcomed by ns all — 
What groping wanderer loves the shrouded 
night? 

And soon we know that harm could ne'er befall. 
For some true Brother led our feet aright 
This is a tender lesson to the Soul — 

A lesson fraught with all-ahsorbing good. 
Which ever points to that ne’er-darkened goal. 
To which we strive to lead the Brotherhood. 
Guide Thou our feet, Oh Architect Divine, 

By Thine own Light and Thine own Mystic Sign 1 


Ike GavcL 

KtSPEC : the SaveJ Brethren nor forces 
it .is sat wielded by a master-hand ; 

And well remember that jre here are met 
Under the ulership of it* command. 

Our Mas er is tat human fcc may err— 

"To err it human— to f«srgive divine" 

And each trui Maw 9 It a worsJiipj .T, 

And bows t nett this great emblem is his thrtna. 
For as the Gavel smote from off each stone 
Its rude deformities, and made serene 
All that before had moist nnstiapely been, 

S« 've may take this lesson for ©nr own : — 

And Gm el down eac harsh, ignoble dev. 

That otherwise wonid rank dissension twee. 


The Twenty-four Inch O&nge. 

LET us Divide and Measure up our Time© 

In Due Proportions on our way through life 
And so be fitted for that Holy Clime 

Which knows no stains of earth-born sin and 
strife; 

Part of the Day in Labour we mnst spend, 

Part of the Day seek sweet refreshing Rest ; 
Part of the Day mnst fervent Prayers ascend 
To Great Jehovah in His Mansions Blest 
If with a contrite heart our pleas arise. 

If Labour here is well and wisely done, 

We gain Eternal Rest beyond the skies. 

And have for Due a crown of glory won. 

Thus to our Morals we the Gauge Apply 
And by its teachings even Death defy. 


The Apron. 

EMBLEM of Innocence and Purity! 

We find its votaries on every side. 

Earth’s greatest men have donned it oft with 
pride, 

Time-honoured badge of sweet simplicity. 

Token of Virtue and Morality — 

Long may its lessons in the heart abide. 

Its meanings grow till none the Craft deride, 
And all are filled with blessed Charity. 

Long shali its powerful mystic sway endure. 
Long shall its teachings prove a mine of wealth 
True Masons iove the ’’doing good by stealth,” 
And also love the heart that’s good and pure. 

May never one of Hiram’s Sons of Light 
By word or deed the Apron make less white] 

• 

The Cable Tow. 

THIS is the Mystic Tie which still nnites 

With bonds of Love those men who’ve felt its 
cords, 

Instilling sweet affection in our rites 

By aid of Symbols, Tokens, Grips, and Words. 
Circling the globe— this e’er increasing band 
Has snch glad power within its many thongs, 
That it enfolds the Masons of each land. 

And maketh one all kindreds an.l all tongues. 
All those who’ve seen the Light wcil know its 
strength 

And only thev can grasp its magnitude, 

Tliev know It dailv adds unto Its length. 
Where’er onr Art hss Its grand hahltude. 

And they alone ean ever hope to know— 

For Light to them revealed the Cable Tow, 


The level. 

WHAT does the Levei demonstrate, you say? 

And quick the answer coraeth in reply! 

It tells us that we mortals are hut clay. 

That prince and pauper, rich or poor, mnst Die. 
Death Levels all menl — On his darksome bed. 
Ail men are equal in God’s Holy Sight; 

For pomp and human greatness then has fled. 

And ’’Dust to Dust” all ranks and creeds unite. 
Social distinctions are — will ever be — 

Without this rule, chaos would reign supreme. 
But when the soul would from the body flee, 
And cross, unfettered. Death’s relentless stream. 
Riches and power and titles cannot save — 

Ail men are claimed and Levelled hy the Grave. 


The Plumb. 

ADMONISHED b the iTnmb we walk upright. 

And hold the Scale of Jv tice e< tally ; 

It ahows to us the duty-line of Right, 

Portr yin .trict imt rtiality. 

It teaches « hat the medium must be — 

No constant gloom and no unceasing pleasure ; 
And ruled by it, Freemason* ever see 
Their joy- and sorrows in an even iieasnre. 
Straightforward conduct, fearless anc rect, 
Putting away all prejoufc and pride; 
Tempering the paasions, bidding ui reflect, 

Ako choose with ear e who we wsuid have for 
guide. 

Dm tty tht Plumb, we children of the Dnst, 
Are taught at all times to be True and JusL 
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Kmmm Tkrtmttomt Ik* W*>ld as Ik* r**l ef tk* “Uyttic Ti*." 


Th« Trowel. 

Ad ipaeelatire Masees w adore 
The precepts >augbt by this most tw wwdoeli 
Aad If we miaded well to gentli rale, 

Oar team tad nisda wet leateawarda 

•oar; 

la aHca days oar Bretkree irmly booed 
The stones aad Kara ogether by it. aid; 

Catil tk sdillet,, compat a I sound. 

Wa* ill all point* and parts completely made. 

we use it as an emblem (treat. 

Which firmly binds each true Masonic heart; 
To Join os in strong links that nought can part, 
A Mystic Tie which Craftsmen consecrate. 

To deeds which ever will their souls enshrine 
With love for the Great Architect Divine. 


More Ancient Thin the Golden Fleece 

RULERS of Nations in their pomp snd pride. 
Mid most triumphant grandeur nave I seen, 
Decked with what art and nature conld provide 
From all known regions of this vase ‘ irreaa. 
But nos more stately these refulgent In >js, 

«*r yet more noble or sedate thaa he 
Who simply clot: *? himself with If nonry 
And who, each Lodge r ight, true otion brings. 
We are emblasoned with a rightto- robe, 

An emblem and a garment that will ne'er 
Disgrace us. should i * trsrerse ill th globe; 

A ciirment that en m . i.irchi lore fo » ear! 
And he who dot*, this emblem old yet new — 
Should pray for Strength to keep iti ..-chines 
true. 


One Rctmination. 


A Kaaouy Pr»y«r 

WITHIN my keart, O Lord of Light, 

Lot no mao passion »«=«" <, sts 
Fill It with gkny infinite. 

And girt me still thr power to pray. 

SCwp everythiaj within my breast 
Sacred and safe from thoughts profane ; 
Fergus, O Lord, the sin confei ied 
Thy everlasting mercy deign 

V chsaie. Most High, to give to ms 
A Heart to five for Thee alow 
A Heart of iiidat Parity, 

A Heart, Jehovah, like Thine own. 

Unto mt 1 stcet earthly hour. 

Uphold and ever euccour ne j 
jranL O Great God, Th- perfect power, 

Th? perfect poorer — Fidelity. 

The All-oeeinf Eye. 

'MNISHENT God knows all onr works u, 
ways. 

His eyes, all-f ins, dwell in rvery place ; 
Through ood, through evil, dsrlt' or tesant 
days. 

We wa not *ide from His 11 uered srice. 
Our -laker ana Preserver resds each soul, 
Naught can escape Hi* searching vigilance; 
Ti* He alone « .folds onr earthly scroll 
And tells our joys snd sorrows st s glsnee. 
Tw He s lone— the One Almighty God, 

Who, with ns slwsys, strengthens snd sustains: 
And comforts with Hii ataff and with His rod. 
^.And^ guides snd puard.. snd lovingly restrains. 
W*‘ch.n, and warding from His Heavenly throne 
Until He claims His children for His own. 


UET ?, ot * *tranger pass your well-kept door, 
Until yon ve proved his knowledge of the 
Square ; 

He must give freely all the Craftsman'* lore, 
Before he can our Ancient Mysteries share. 
Ready at all times he should ever be 
When rightly called for Due Examination, 
And they indeed are foes to Masonnr 
Who cannot answer with facilitation. 

Cannon should ever whisper in his ear, 

Bidding ns test him thoroughly and well; 

If he be true, hell have no canse for fear. 

But gladly will the Signs and Passwords telL 
Given him in Lodge, Just, Perfect, Regular 
Which will the firmest of our gates unbar. 


Prosper the Craft 

PROSPER the Craft, Great Architect Divine, 
And make its votaries truly one at heart; 
Shed down upon them all Thy powers benign, 
To each the lessons of Thy might impart. 
Imbne them with s sense of all Thy powers. 
Confer upon them blessings of Thine own; 

unt0 days of happy hours, 

Until they stand before Thine awful throne. 
Thou art indeed Most High, and Thon art Just. 
Therefore instruct them in Thy wondrous 
ways ; 

Teach them to ever feel a boundless trust 
In Thy clear guidance throngh each worldly 
mare. 

Aid them to walk, although they cannot see, 
And to repose a perfect Faith in Thee. 


Freemasonry Universal 

I LEFT the bustling town with all its caret. 

To a seek awhile fresh fields and pastures new; 
And in tweet Lakeland's paradital lairs 
I stood enchanted at each lovely view. 

I pondered tong and deep in raptured thought, 
And said, “my gladness is indeed comp’ ♦e,” 
-For in this poetical retreat, 

My soul, a glimpse of Heaven hath surely c*. ut. 
When lo ! mid all my blits— a voice I heard, 

A hand grasped mine — one never feit before — 
■■ ^ ni *ht by calm Winander’a shore 
* ow v t lettered one mysterious word. 

And my joy grew 1 My Brother held the key 
Which made us one by right of Masonry f 


So Xote It Be. 

PEACE, perfect Peace, throughout each coming 
day — 

Tove. within each M s on's heart 
<1 Hope to rbed its. sunny ray 
On Faith that only can with Lit* depart. 
Friend, sh'p to glow vithin the nohle breast, 
Prudence ti check the rash and hasty de :d. 
Relief for all by dire some woe oppre-t! 

And Chirity to aid and intercede. 

Silence to ssaurd and curb the bitter tongue 

T T .? mp ? r * nce ,n * ttT 0,lr every downward pace. 
Jnstice to mete to all who wnuld do wron 
And Fortitude to build up'** thf - base 
A glorious Temple on ur earthly lands 
So that we gain one huilt by perfect hands * 






